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PREFACE. 


Almost  the  only  novelty  or  merit  to  which 
the  ensuing  pages  can  lay  claim,  is  that  of 
having  brought  their  contents  into  the  pre- 
sent convenience  of  form  and  simplicity  of 
statement,  to  correspond  with  the  variety  of 
abridgments  which  already  exist,  of  English 
History.  The  subject  was  first  proposed 
in  a  conversation  with  the  late  lamented 
Projector  of  the  present  Series  of  volumes, 
who  had  some  design  of  extending  it  here- 
after to  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  as  in  every 
different  country,  however  nearly  connect- 
ed with  others,  there,  will  be  found  a  cha- 
racteristic difference  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms, religious  ceremonies,  and  national 
pastimes. 

In  compiling  the  ensuing  volumes,  the 
Editor  has  done  little  more  than  bring  to- 
gether   the    excellent    and    approved    re- 
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searches   of   Henry,    Andrews,   D'Israeli, 
Turner,  Lingard,  &c.  and  arranged  them 
upon  the  simple  and  perspicuous  plan  ex- 
hibited in   the   annexed  Table:  but,  per- 
haps, the  commencing  Introduction  to  the 
Materials  of  English  History,  is  not  without 
some  novelty  in   a  work   of  this  nature  • 
since  the  very  learned,  though  brief,  and 
often  facetious  notices  in  Bishop  Nicolson's 
Historical  Libraries,  are,  probably  the  only 
important  collections  of  a  similar  kind.     It 
contains,  however,  nothing  that  is  new  to 
the  student;  but  the  principal  intention  of 
it  is  to  give  some  general  information  of  the 
ancient  and  authentic  sources  whence  the 
broad  streams  of  British  History  are  deriv- 
ed, and  of  the  numerous  additional  illustra- 
tions which  may  be  procured  for  studying 
it.     Perhaps,  too,  even  the  following  slight 
notices  of  the  original  authorities  may  ex- 
cite a  desire  of  farther  acquaintance  with 
them,  or  of  referring  to  them,  when  modern 
works    are   either  doubtful,  imperfect,  or 
silent.      For  the  same  reasons,  this  work 
will  be  found  to  contain  throughout,  nu- 
merous authorities  and  titles  of  the   best 
books,  which  furnish  additional  references 
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and  information ;  and  if  in  any  case  the  ca- 
talogue should  appear  repulsive,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  admitted  solely  for 
its  utility. 

But  though  the  ensuing  Chapters  claim 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  abridgement  of 
that  which  the  most  ingenious  Authors  have 
executed  with  so  much  talent  and  success, 
\t  certainly  has  not  been  performed  without 
considerable  labour  and  research.  Of  this, 
some  proof  may  be  found  in  the  references 
which  are  made;  and,  had  the  extent  of 
the  Work  permitted,  the  citation  of  every 
authority  consulted  would  very  consider- 
ably have  increased  it.  This  display,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  view  of  the  Editor ;  so 
long  as  his  evidence  established  the  truth  of 
his  information,  he  was  desirous  that  the 
public  i^ould  receive  it  in  the  plainest  and 
most  useful  state  in  which  it  could  be  con- 
veyed. 

London;  December  1827. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
SOURCES  AND  .MATERIALS  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY* 

The  principal  events  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
England,  and  the  eminent  actions  of  its  famous  line 
of  Sovereigns,  have  had  a  far  greater  and  more  ex- 
tensive influence  on  the  world,  than  ever  was  en- 
joyed by  imperial  power,  even  in  the  days  of  its 
mightiest  dominion.  For  the  most  part,  too, 
these  circumstances  have  been  faithfully  and  con- 
temporaneously recorded,  carefully  preserved,  and 
rendered  ^miliar  to  the  present  age,  in  almost 
every  variety  of  form,  and  under  almost  every 
feature  of  their  character.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  ancient  sources  whence  British  His- 
tory ifi  derived,  and  the  multitude  of  authentic 
materials  by  which  it  is  most  importantly  illus^ 
trated,  remain  comparatively  unexamined  and  un- 
known; and  a  modem  compiler  is  frequently  con- 
sulted, to  vouch  for  a  fact,  even  when  an  undoubt- 
ed contemporary  authority  is  in  existence.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  deficiency  of  ordinary  historical 
stady ;  since  the  interesting  pictures  which  it  pre- 
sents, frequently  require  much  additional  informa- 
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tion  for  their  perfect  nndentanding  and  enjoymettt, 
and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners, 
&c  of  the  yarious  periods  referred  to,  which  are, 
in  general,  only  slightly  and  incidentally  noticed 
in  modem  publications  of  the  History  of  England. 
Such  students,  then,  as  require  exact  inframation. 
upon  these  subjects,  must  not  limit  their  reading 
to  the  pages  of  the  general  historian ;  for,  con- 
tinues an  intelligent  antiquary  who  is  perfectly- 
well  qualified  to  speak  upon  this  point,  characters 
are  drawn  by  those  who  could  not  know  the  per- 
sons they  describe ;  and  therefore,  to  remove 
doubts,  to  verify  fftcts,  and  to  form  a  clear  con- 
ception of  particular  events,  the  reader  must  search 
for  subsidiary  aid  in  the  dispersed  materials  of  na- 
tional and  political  literature.  Since  theui  as  Dr 
Henry  remarks,  a  modem  author  who  compiles 
the  history  of  ancient  times,  can  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  events  of  which  he  writes ;  since 
the  earlier  chronicles  and  annals  of  England  are 
not  always  fieuniliar  to  general  readers ;  and  since 
the  supplementary  illustrations  of  British  Histiny 
are  contained  either  in  costly  and  extensive  works, 
or  in  the  scattered  fragments  of  more  recondite 
authorities,  the  present  volumes  have  been  com- 
piled to  furnish  an  easy  and  comprehensive  vievr 
of  them.  The  opening  section  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  original  authors  and  materials  of 
EngUsh  History,  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to 
the  following  pages,  which  comprise  a  serim  of  il- 
lustrations  of  the  Religion  and  Laws,  the  Learn- 
ing and  Arts,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
Great  Britain,  through  all  their  interesling  changes 
and  progresdve  improvements. 

The  authentic  souFces  of  British  Histinry  may, 
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ill  gtnodlf  be  diTided  into  three  principal  Cfcwioa; 
indnding  Andent  and  Contemponoy  Histories^ 
Chronides,  and  Memoirs  of  particalar  Individnalsy 
National  Records  and  Fablic  Dociinients»  and 
Miscellaneous  ninstrationsy  embracing  a  great  tsp 
nety  ai  snbjeetSy  interestiDg  to  almost  erery  de* 
scription  of  readers. 

SicTiOK  I.  Ahcieni  and  Coniemporary  BisiorieSf 
Ckromdes,  and  Memom. 

1.  Briiislu  Frevionsly  to  the  inyasion  of  Jnlins 
Caesar,  the  annals  of  Britain  are  inyolved  in  doubt, 
or  covered  with  obscurity ;  and  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple remarked,  diat  he  was  acquainted  with  but  few 
ancient  authors  on  this  division  oi  history,  who  are 
worth  the  pains  of  pemsing,  w  of  separating  the 
little  gold  from  the  quantity  of  refuse  which  they 
contain.  But,  not  to  notice  the  very  limited  ex- 
tent oi  literature  in  so  early  an  age  and  so  rude  an 
Idand,  the  continual  wars  of  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
and  Danes,  must  have  destroyed  many  original 
memorials,  and  long  have  prevented  the  writing  of 
any  oth^ns.  To  place,  however,  an  account  of  the 
ancient  leliques  of  British  Histmy  more  distinctly 
before  the  reader,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  short 
statement  of  the  public  events  connected  with 
them,  illustrative  of  their  particular  language  and 
ultimate  depositories. 

The  Saxons,  whom  Vortigem  had  invited  into 
Britain  in  a.  d.  449,  to  lud  him  against  the  Scots 
and  Fids,  alter  having  fought  successfully  for  the 
Britons,  were  established  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  soon  began  to  extend  th^  conquests  over 
that  famd  which  they  were  engaged  to  defend. 
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Within  the  space  of  150  years,  they  had  become 
poss'essed  of  about  one  half  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  Britain ;  whilst  the  natives  had  gradually 
retreated  before  them,  and  with  all  the  property 
they  could  preserve,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  hills 
and  forests,  and  especially  in  the .  mountains,  co- 
vering the  Western  parts  of  this  Island.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Saxons  called  this  district  GwalleS) 
considering  the  Britons  as  Gauls ;  their  language 
being  named  Gwallish,  whence  are  said  to  have 
been  derived  the  modern  words  Wales  and  Welsh. 
The  Britons  themselves,  however,  are  asserted  to 
have  called  their  country  Cambria,  to  commemo- 
rate their  own  ancient  name  of  Cymry,  which  the 
Wekrh  still  retain.  But  beside  these  domestic  co- 
lonists, others  of  the  persecuted  Britons  entirely 
abandoned  their  native  country ;  and,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  Chiefs  and  Prelates,  crossed  the 
sea,  and  took  possession  of  the  desolate  lands  on 
the  western  coast  of  Armorica ;  and  having  eul>» 
dued  the  neighbouring  settlements,  they  called  the 
district  Bretagne,  or  Brittany,  in  memory  of  that 
country  whence  they  had  departed. 

To  these  two  asylums  of  their  exiled  nation, 
the  ancient  Britons  removed  all  their  national 
chronicles  and  records,  which  were  written  in  a 
language  held  in  great  contempt  and  neglect  by 
all  the  succeeding  possessors  of  England.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  old  British  literature  was  thus 
confined  to  the  Welsh  counties ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably supposed  that  they  contained  many  ancient 
documents  concerning  the  history  of  this  Island, 
of  which  a  few  brief  notices  are  now  to  be  given 

The  Bards  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were,  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  principal  historians  of  their 
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domestie  annals ;  and  hence  the  writings  of  the 
latter  contain  particnlar  acconnts  of  their  conflicts 
with  the  Saxons,  and  the  genealogical  succession  of 
their  SoYereigns  up  to  the  reign  of  Bmte,  1 136  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  thence  backward  to 
the  days  of  Adam.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these  are  those  books  of  andent  Welsh  histories, 
called  the  Triades^  from  their  being  written  in 
stanzas  of  three  lines  each,  containing  a  summary 
of  three  excellent  or  remarkable  things ;  a  style  of 
which  the  origin  may  probably  be  traced  to  about 
700  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  a  corre- 
sponding passage  occurs  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
diap.  XXX.  verses  15-23.  The  collections  of 
Triades  are  of  different  kinds,  Theological,  Philo- 
soplncal.  Poetical,  &c.;  and  the  Historical  con- 
tain many  memorials  of  remarkable  events  in  an- 
cient Britun,  though  they  are  deficient  in  dates, 
and,  considered  separately,  are  not  well  adapted 
for  preserving  the  connexion  of  History.  They 
are  not,  however,  to  be  viewed  as  the  production 
of  one  individual  or  period,  but  as  having  been  ac- 
cumulated by  national  exertion  as  events  took 
place ;  so  that  while  some  are  extremely  ancient, 
others  fall  into  the  track  of  ordinary  history,  and 
others  reach  even  so  late  as  the  12th  century. 

Next  to  these  poems,  the  books  entitled  the 
Genealogies  of  the  British  SainiSy  best  illustrate 
the  ancient  Ecclesiastical  History  of  tliis  Island : 
and  show  that  most  of  the  Welsh  Churches  were 
founded  by  those  Christians  who  lost  their  proper- 
ty under  the  growing  power  of  the  Saxons,  about 
A.  D.  584,  or  by  dieir  immediate  descendants, 
who  embraced  a  religious  life  in  the  solitary  rf» 
cesses  of  the  mountains* 
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The  most  celebrated  of  the  British  Bardie  His- 
torians was  called  Merlinus  Ambrosiusy  who  liv^d 
about  A.  D.  480,  and  is  said  to  have  foretold  the 
amval,  and  conquests  of  the  Saxons.  His  prophe* 
tical  odes  have  been  frequently  printed,  and  were 
translated  into  Latin  prose  by  GeoflTrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  into  English  by  Thomas  Heywood. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  nun  call* 
ed  Matilda,  daughter  of  Publicus,  Loi;^  of  Math* 
travel,  by  a  supernatural  being,  and  it  is  added,  that 
he  at  length  fell  into  a  magic  slumber  in  the  Isle  of 
Avallon,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  story  of 
another  Merlin,  surnamed  Avallonius.  A  third 
of  the  name  is  called  Wyllt,  or  the  savage,  and 
Caledonius,  from  the  country  he  resided  in ;  he  is 
said  to  have  been  taught  by  Taliesin,  to  have 
flourished  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  and  also  to 
have  written  prophetical  verses.  Llj/tvarch-Hen, 
or  Llywarch  the  aged,  a  Prince  of  Argoed  in  Cum<- 
berland,  was  another  famous  bard,  who  flourished 
from  about  a.  d.  520  to  630.  Many  of  his  poems 
are  yet  extant,  in  which  he  celebrates  his  twenty- 
four  sons  all  killed  in  battle  against  the  Saxons, 
whose  increasing  power  he  steadily  opposed ;  but 
at  length  he  sought  the  protection  of  Cynddylan, 
a  Prince  of  Powys,  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  the 
age  of  150,  in  a  solitaiy  cell  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
vor,  near  Bala  in  Merionethshire.  Eight  of  the  he- 
roic elegies  of  this  poet  have  been  translated  by  Mr 
Rich.  Thomas,  A.  B.,  and  a  literal  vei*sion  of  seve- 
ral of  his  works  was  published  by  W.  Owen,  F.  R.  S. 
in  1792 ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  interesting 
treatise  of  Mr  Sharon  Turner,  on  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Poems  ofAneuririy  Taltesifiy  Llytoarck-Hen 
and  Merlin i  (Caledonius)  with  specimens.     The 
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principal  work  of  Aneurin  is  a  poem  called  the 
Gododin,  on  the  Battle  of  Cattraeth,  in  which  he 
fonght  against  the  Saxons.  He  was  a  Northern 
British  Chieftain  in  the  6  th  centnry  ;  and  such  was 
the  slaughter  of  that  battle,  in  which  the  Saxons 
conquered,  that  he  was  one  of  only  three  surviv- 
ing leaders  ;  he  was  afterwards  treacherously  kill- 
ed by  one  Eiddyn.  Taliesin  is  commonly  called 
the  Chief  of  the  Bards ;  and  his  most  important 
poems  are  those  which  celebrate  the  battles  of  the 
Saxons  and  Britains.  He  flourished  from  a.  d. 
520  to  570,  and  tradition  calls  him  an  orphan 
found  by  Elfin,  son  of  Prince  Gwyddno,  at  his 
wear,  hy  whom  he  was  brought  up.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Glamorgan  under  Cadogan  the  Wise,  and 
became  Bard  to  Urien,  King  of  a  little  state  call- 
ed Reged,  to  whom  he  dedicated  ten  poems  on  his 
patriotic  battles  ;  but  he  also  composed  elegies  on 
other  British  warriors. 

But  the  most  eminent  existing  British  Histo- 
rian, properly  so  called,  is  Gildcis,  sumamed  the 
Wise,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Wales  in 
511.  He  was  probably  a  Monk  of  Bangor,  but 
he  was  certainly  a  celebrated  and  assiduous  preach- 
er of  Christianity,  after  he  returned  to  England 
from  a  residence  abroad,  though  he  at  last  retired 
to  one  of  the  islands  called  the  Holmes  in  the 
British  Channel.  Being  disturbed  by  pii-ates,  he 
removed  his  monastery  to  Glastonbury,  where  he 
died  about  671.  There  are  said  to  have  been 
three  persons  call  Gildas,  sumamed  Albanius, 
Cambricus,  and  Badonicus ;  and  several  books  are 
attributed  to  him  for  which  there  is  no  authority. 
The  only  work  which  can  with  certainty  be  as- 
signed to  him,  is  an  Epistle  on  the  Destruction  of 
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Britain,  and  a  Reproof  of  the  Ecdesiaatical  Order 
from  the  deploring  style  of  which  Gibbon  has 
called  him  the  British  Jeremiah.  It  was  written 
in  Latin,  and  has  several  times  been  printed  ;  * 
but  there  are  translations  by  Andrew  Hart,  Thomas 
Habington,  and  a  third  published  in  1652,  12mo. 
The  famous  Chronicle  of  Brute  is  always  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Jeffery  ap  Arthur,  called 
from  his  birth-place  Geoffrey  qfMonmouUu  He 
flourished  in  the  lime  of  Henry  I.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  a  Benedictine  Monastery,  being  afiter- 
wardsmade  Archdeacon  of  Monmoudi,  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph  in  1152,  and  some  add  that  he  was  created 
a  CardinaL  The  ancient  history  which  he  published 
is  said  to  haye  been  partly  compiled  from  the  Dc' 
floraiiones  HistoruB  SriUmnic€By  written  by  Gur- 
guntius.  King  of  Britain,  300  years  before  Christ. 
The  Chronicle  of  Brute,  however,  was  discov««d 
by  Walter  de  Mapes,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a 
learned  man  and  diligent  collector  of  literary  frag^ 
ments,  who  was  travelling  through  France ;  and  in 
Armorica,  or  Breti^e,  he  procured  an  ancient 
chronicle,  written  in  the  British  language,  and  call- 
ed Brut-y-Brenhinedi  or  the  History  of  the  Kings 
of  Britain.  Having  brought  it  ^  into  England  he 
communicated  it  to  Geoffi'ey,  who  was  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  Armorican  language,  but 
was  also  an  elegant  writer  of  Latin,  into  which  he 
translated  it  wi&i  purity  and  fidelity,  though  with 
some  interpolations.  This  work  was  probably 
finished  after  the  year  1128;  and  its  simple  sub- 
ject, divested  of  its  romantic  additions,  is  a  deduc- 

*  The  best  edition  is  to  be  found  in  Charles  Bertram's 
Britannicarum  Gentium  Historic  Antiqu€e  Scriptorea 
Tres,    Ham.  1757.  8vo. 
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tioa  of  the  Welsh  Princes  from  the  Trojan  Dm- 
tosy  to  Cadwallader,  who  reigned  in  the  seventh 
centmy.  It  ako  contains  the  interesting  history 
of  ¥sng  Leir  and  his  dangfaters.  The  Chronicle 
of  Bmte  is  divided  into  nine  books,  of  which  a 
most  interesting  summary  will  be  found  in  the  late 
Mr  Greorge  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Ecariy  English 
Metrical  JRamances,  Vol.  I.  Sect.  iii.  It  was  ori- 
giiudly  contained  in  four  books  only,  but  on  its 
subsequent  division  into  a  larger  number,  the  trans- 
lator added  to  them  the  IVophecies  of  Merlin, 
which  he  had  also  taken  from  British  verse,  and 
rendered  into  Latin  prose.  The  authority  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Brutp  as  an  historical  work,  is  great-* 
ly  questioned  by  Camden,  &c.  though  it  is  sup- 
ported by  Milton ;  and  Brutus,  King  of  Britain,  is 
also  mentioned  by  some  andent  annalists  who  ne- 
rer  could  have  seen  the  volumes  of  Geoffirey  of 
Monmouth,  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  Sig- 
tortus  Gemblacensis,  who  was  earlier  than  either. 
There  are  two  Latin  editions  of  this  ancient  work,* 
and  it-was  translated  into  English  by  Aaron  Thomp- 
son in  1718,  8va;  but  a  new  and  improved  one 
18  said  to  be  preparing  by  Mr  Morris  of  Penbryn, 
chiefly  from  an  ancient  manuscript  of  the  original. 
There  is  also  an  Epitome  of  it  in  Latin,  in  six 
books,  by  Ponticus  Virunnius,  an  Italian. 

Another  history  of  the  British  kings,  in  which 
Bmte  is  a  principal  feature,  and  which  has  some- 

*  The  best  edition,  both  of  the  text  and  the  Epitome  of 
Virunnius,  Is  that  contained  in  Jerome  Commeline*s  Re- 
rum  Briiannicarum^  id  at,  An^lia,  ScotuB,  vici^uirumque 
ifuularum  ac  regionum  Scriptores  vetusHores  ac  pracipvir 
Lugd.  1587.  Fol. 
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times  been  identified  with  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's, 
was  written  by  Tyssilioy  a  bishop,  and  son  of 
Brockmael-Yscy throe,  Prince  of  Powys.  He  flou- 
rished about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Britain, 
long  since  lost ;  though  his  Brute  has  been  print- 
ed in  the  Welch  Archaiohgy,  vol.  ii.,  and  has  been 
translated  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  under  the 
title  of  The  Chronicle  of  tlie  Kinps  of  Britain^ 
Lond.  1810,  8vo. 

The  notice  of  St  Lucius,  who  is  first  mention- 
ed by  Bede,  in  the  seventh  century,  of  the  Kings 
Alfred  and  Canute,  and  of  the  ceremonies  of  a 
tournament,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, have  caused  it  to  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
duction not  earlier  than  the  ninth  century;  the 
materials  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  wiitings  of  Nennius^  entitled  the 
Historia.  Britonum.  In  this  work  is  contained  an 
account  of  the  measure,  situation,  chief  cities,  and 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  the  invasion,  reign, 
and  departure  of  the  Romans;  the  introduction 
and' incursions  of  the  Saxons;  the  death  of  Hen- 
gist,  the  battles  of  Arthur,  and  the  Saxon  usurpa- 
tion down  to  A.  D.  547,  though  it  is  sometimes 
found  dated  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edmund  1.,  A.  d. 
945.  There  is  also  appended  to  it  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  life  of  St  Patrick,  which  is  no  part  of 
the  original  work.  The  composition  of  this  his- 
tory is  attributed  to  Nennius,  to  an  anonymous 
Saxon  author,  to  two  persons  named  Gildas,  and 
to  Mai'k  the  Anchorite ;  though  the  first  is  per- 
haps the  most  populai'  and  generally  received.  His 
memoira,  however,  are  involved  in  obscurity  ;  since 
it  is  asserted  that  there  were  two  of  the  name. 
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The  first  is  mentioned  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmonth, 
and  he  Ls  said  to  have  written  a  book  of  British 
history  in  bis  own  language.     He  was  Duke  of 
Loegrln,  son  of  Helius,  and  brother  to  Lud  and 
Cassibelinus,  Kings  of  Biitain ;  and,  having  been 
killed  in  battle  by  the  sword  of  Julias  Caesar,  was 
buried  at  London  with  the  weapon  beside  him. 
His  book  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  by  a  second  Nennins ;  since  it 
was  a  common  practice  with  the  transcribers  of 
early  British  manuscripts,  to  affix  to  them  their 
own  names,  and  to  make  such  alterations  in  them 
as  would  cause  them  to  pass  for  their  own.     The 
latter  Nennius  is  commonly  reported  to  have  been 
Abbot  of  Bangor,  and  to  have  flouiished  about 
A.  D.  620 ;  being  one  of  the  monks  who  retired 
to  Chester,  on  the  massacre  of  the  brethren  of  the 
former  Monastery :    in  which  account,  however, 
another  difficulty  ai'ises,  as  some  copies  of  his  his- 
tory are  dated  a.  d.  858.     The  best  Latin  edi- 
tion of  it  is  tbat  contained  in  Charles  Bertram's 
Scriptores,  already  cited,  and  an  excellent  English 
one,  from  a  MS.  of  Mark  the  Hermit,  in  the  Va- 
tican Library,  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  W* 
Gunn,  Lond.  1819,  8vo. 

The  Imws  of  the  Ancient  Britons  are  in  some 
measuie  preserved  by  those  enacted  by  Hoel  Dhay 
Prince  of  South  Wales,  about  a.  d.  940 ;  when 
a  council  met  at  the  White  House  on  the  river 
Taf,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  David's, 
140  other  prelates,  all  the  nobility  of  Wales,  and 
Hx  of  the  wisest  persons  out  of  every  Comote. 
This  society  fasted  all  Lent,  and  about  Easter  the 
King  selected  twelve  of  the  gravest,  and  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  named"  Blegored,  who  revised  the 
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cient  laws  of  King  Dunwallo,  MofanudiiSy  and 
Queen  Marcia,  dividing  them  into  statutes  of  the 
council,  of  the  country  and  community,  and  of  spe- 
cial customs  of  persons  and  places.  Of  these, 
three  copies  were  made  for  the  Welsh  Provinces ; 
and  having  procured  the  Archbishop  to  guard 
against  their  infringement  by  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, the  King  carried  them  to  Rome» 
where  Stephen  IX.  gave  them  his  sanction  and 
confirmation.  Several  manuscript  copies  of  these 
laws,  both  in  Welsh  and  Latin,  are  yet  extant  at 
Oxford,  in  the  Harleian  Library,  and  in  Wales ; 
the  ecclesiastical  have  been  printed  by  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  and  they  may  also  be  found  in  Rice 
Vaughan's  PracHca  WaUuB^  Lond.  1672,  8vo. 

One  of  the  latest  authors  who  has  written  the 
history  of  the  -British  Sovereigns  who  were  driven 
into  Wales  by  the  Saxons,  was  Caradocusy  a  monk 
of  Llancarvan.     This  chronicle  commences  with 
Cadwallader,  and  concludes  with  the  year  1176  ; 
after  which,  the  succession  and  acts  of  the  British 
Kings  were  recorded  and  preserved  till  1276,  in 
the  Abbies  of  Conway  in  North  Wales,  and  Strat- 
flur  in  South  Wales,  where  the  Princes  were  usual- 
ly buried.     This  is  stated  by  Guttyn  Owen,  a 
celebrated  Welsh  bard  and  antiquary,  who  wrote 
the  most  perfect  copy  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.; 
but  several  MSS.  of  the  same  history  extend  to  a 
much  earlier  period ;  particularly  one  in  old  Eng- 
lish by  a  priest  named  Lazimon,  who  was  bom  at 
Emlere,  on  the  Severn,  which  goes  back  to  Brute, 
whence  it  has  been  considered  the  same  with  the 
work  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.     There  are  seve- 
ral copies  of  the  history  of  Caradocus  in  manu- 
siaipt,  and  English  translations  have  been  printed 
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by  Dr  Powell,  in  1584,  4to,  and  W.  Wjm,  1697, 
8vo. 

The  preceding  being  the  principal  and  most  po« 
pular  British  Historians,  instead  of  mentioning  any 
of  the  more  uncertain  authors,  or  the  romances  re* 
lating  to  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  most  ueefiil  to  conclude  them  by  the  fol* 
lowing  lists  of  books  illusti'ative  of  this  division  of 
History,  in  addition  to  those  already  cited.     An 
account  and  specimens  of  the  Triades  and  Genea- 
logies of  the  Saints,  will  be  found  in  Edw.  Lhuyd's 
ArcluBologia  BrUannica,  Oxf.  1707,  fol.  p.  250 ; 
in  Poems^  Lyric  and  Pastoraly  by  Ediv.  Williams, 
Lond.  1794,  12mo.  vol.  ii. ;  in  Edw.  Daries'  Cel- 
tic Researches,  Lond.   1804,  8vo. ;   and  in  the 
Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,  a  Collection  of 
Historical  Documents  from  ancient  MSS,  vol.  ii. 
Lond.  1801,  Svo.     Concerning  the  Bards,  some 
interesting  information  may  be  derived  from  the 
Dissertatio  de  Bardis,  or  some  specimens  of  the 
Poetry  of  the  Ancient   Welsh  Bards,  translate^ 
into  English,  with  explanatory  notes  on  the  histo- 
rieal  passages,  1764,  8vo.;  and  from  the  (7am- 
brian  Biography  of  the  Rev.  W.  Owen,  F.  R.  S. 
Lond.  1803,  8vo.     The  succession  of  British  So- 
vereigns will  be  found  treated  of  in  Percy  Ender- 
bies.  Cambria  Triumphans^  or  Britain  in  its  per- 
feet  lustre,  Lond.  1661,  folio  ;  and  in  a  Sketch  of 
the  early  History  of  the  Cymry,  or  ancient  Bri" 
tons,  from  the  year  700  before  Christ,  to  A*  X). 
500,  Lond.  1803,  Svo. 

2.  Grreek  and  Bmnan.  The  notices  of  Britain 
which  have  been  furnished  by  these  authors,  are 
rather  incidental  than  direct ;  and  Bishop  Micolson 
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remarks,  that  the  few  partictdars  contained  in  CiB- 
ear,  were  gathered  from  report  rather  than  observa^ 
tion,  whilst  the  more  authentic  information  of  even 
later  writers  should  be  received  with  considerable 
caution.  Some  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  Bri- 
tabi,  however,  were  furnished  by  the  literary  ac- 
complishments of  a  Roman  General,  in  the  cele- 
brated Commentaries  of  Julius  Ccesar.  They  re- 
fer to  so  ancient  a  period  as  the  year  55  Before 
Christ,  when  he  landed  in  this  island  on  the  26th 
of  August ;  though  a  very  limited  portion  of  them 
relates  to  a  description  of  Englcmd.  Including 
the  account  of  his  invasion,  it  extends  only  from 
Book  iv.  chap.  8,  to  chap.  8.  book  v.  But  several 
circumstances  illustrative  of  British  History  are  to 
be  found  in  his  notices  of  Graul.  There  are  se- 
veral translations  of  Csesar's  Commentaries,  of 
which  the  best  is  that  by  Professor  Duncan ;  but 
the  parts  relating  to  Britam  were  translated,  and 
separately  published,  so  early  as  1530,  in  a  black- 
letter  volume  of  19  leaves,  small  folio. 

Of  other  Roman  authorities  which  have  fumisli- 
ed  historians  with  information  concerning  Britain^ 
the  following  are  the  principal.  XHodonts  SieuhtSi 
so  named  fi^m  having  been  bom  at  Argyra  in  Si- 
cily, flourished  about  44  years  Before  Christ,  and 
compiled  a  History  of  several  nations,  the  tSth 
Book  and  3d  chapter  of  which  contain  several  cu- 
rious and  interesting  particulars  of  Britain,  its  in- 
habitants, laws,  manners,  commerce  in  tin,  and 
discovery  by  Julius  Csesar ;  as  well  as  many  iUus- 
trations  concerning  the  Gauls  and  their  Druids, 
who  came  originally  from  this  country.  The  works 
of  this  author  occupied  him  thirty  years,  and  were 
written  in  Greek,  in  40  Books,  of  which  only  15 
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femaiiiy  with  some  lTi^;meiits.  The  whole  hare 
been  translated  into  English  by  G.  Booth,  Lend. 
1700,  fol. 

The  only  work  of  S^rabo  now  extant,  hu  6reo- 
Sfntpfyy  contains,  in  the  4th  Book,  a  short  ac- 
i^nnt  of  Gaul  and  the  British  Islands,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  history,  since  he  died  A.  d.  25. 
He  was  a  native  of  Amasia,  on  the  borders  of 
Cappadoda,  but  he  trayelled  over  great  part  of 
the  i¥orld,  to  inform  himself  of  the  place  and  in- 
habitants of  which  he  intended  to  write.  His 
work  is  composed  in  Greek,  and  consists  of  17 
Books,  not  entirely  perfect,  and  his  Commentaries 
are  lost. 

Some  ancient  particnlars  of  Britain  have  also 
been  preserved  by  Pomponvus  Mdoy  a  Spaniard, 
who  floorished  about  A.  d.  45 ;  whose  three  books. 
Concerning  the  Situaiion  of  the  Worlds  are  written 
hi  Latin,  with  great  el^;ance,  perspicuity,  and 
truth*     See  Book  iii.  chap.  vL 

The  writmgs  of  Caius  Cornelius  TaciiuSy  have 
a  much  more  intimate  connection  with  Eng^h 
History,  since  his  exact  and  faithful  work  in  Lsr 
tin,  On  the  Manners  of  the  Germans^  contains 
many  particulars  illustrative  of  the  Celtic  customs 
of  Britain ;  and  his  Ltfe  of  Agricdoy  his  father-in- 
law,— -who  was  Governor  of  tiiis  country,  and  first 
discovered  it  to  be  an  island  by  sailing  round  it,-— 
preserves  many  circumstances  of  its  history  in  the 
first  c^tnry,  together  with  the  invasion  of  Cale- 
donia. Tins  eminent  Latin  historian  was  most 
probably  bom  about  a.  d.  56,  his  father  being  a 
Roman  Knight,  and  Governor  of  a  province  in 
Belgic  Gaul.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,*  and 
was  patronised  by  the  Emperors  Vespavian,  Titv 
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the  authora  he  had  read  ;  though  hia  Nataral  His- 
tory, in  37  books,  is  all  which  is  remaining.  Jt 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr  PbUemoii 
Holland,  1601,  folio.  The  author  perished  in 
that  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  over- 
threw Herculaneum,  a.  d.  79. 

Some  geographical  particulars  of  Roman  Bri- 
tain are  also  derived  from  C.  Julius  SolinuSy  b. 
grammarien,  sometimes  called  "  Pliny's  Ape»  " 
from  his  imitative  style.  This  author  is  said  by- 
some  to  have  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  and  by  others  in  the  middle  of  the  third  ; 
his  work  is  called  Polyhistovy  and  is  a  collection 
of  historical  remarks  and  geographical  annotations 
concerning  almost  every  country  known  in  his 
time.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Ar- 
thur Golding,  1590,  4to. 

The  actions  and  sway  of  the  Romans  in  Bri- 
tain  are  also  recorded  by  Caius  Suetonius  Tran^ 
quillu^,  in  his  famous  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caesars, 
which  are  almost  all  that  remain  of  his  historical 
works.  He  was  bom  about  A.  d.  70,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  and  through  the  friendship  of 
the  younger  Pliny  was  made  a  Tribune;  after- 
wards becoming  Secretary  to  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
though  he  was  dismissed  for  not  paying  court  to 
Sabina  the  Empress.  His  work  has  been  several 
times  translated  into  English,  but  the  best  version 
is  that  by  Dr  Alexander  Thomson. 

PolycenuSy  a  native  of  Macedonia  in  the  second 
century,  wrote  eight  books  on  the  Stratagems  of 
Illustrious  Generals ;  in  the  lost  of  which  he  re- 
fers the  success  of  Csesar  in  Britain,  to  the  terror 
caused  by  the  sight  of  an  elephant  covered  with 
scales  of  polished  steel,  and  carrying  on  his  back 
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I  turret  filled  with  anned  men.  The  Siratagemata 
of  this  author  were  translated  into  English  by 
Mr  R.  Shepherd,  1793,  4to. 

The  extensive,  though  mutilated  history  of  Dion 
Casnusy  contains  many  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Roman  invasion  and  rule  in  Britain.  He 
flourished  about  a.  ©.  230,  and  the  collection  and 
compilation  of  his  work  occupied  him  22  years ; 
he  haviiig  been  exhorted  to  the  performance  of  it 
by  a  vision  from  Heaven.  It  is  wiitten  in  Greek, 
commences  with  the  building  of  Rome,  and  comes 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus;  but 
^ough  it  originally  contained  80  books,  the  first 
34  and  part  of  the  35th  are  lost,  the  next  20  re- 
wain,  and  of  the  last  20  there  are  only  fragments. 
Of  these,  however,  there  is  an  epitome  by  Hyphi- 
"ons,  a  monk  of  Trebizond  in  the  eleventh  centu- 
7»  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Francis  Manning,  1704,  8vo. 

HerodUm's  History  of  his  own  Titnes,  is  ano- 
ther Greek  classic  illustrative  of  the  afiairs  of  Bri- 
tain under  the  Emperor  Severus ;  see  Book  iii, 
which  also  contains  a  few  short  notices  descriptive 
of  this  island  and  its  inhabitants,  though  they  are 
"Instrated  by  additional  remaiics  in  the  translation 
of  J.  Hart,  1 749,  8 vo.  The  author  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  A.  d.  247  :  his  style 
oi  writing  is  peculiarly  elegant,  though  he  appears 
to  have  been  imperfectly  acquainted  with  geogra- 
P"y»  and  not  sufficiently  accurate  in  chronology 
and  dates. 

Several  historical  particulars  of  Britain  and  the 
^oinan  province  and  government  therein,  ai-e  fur- 
niabed  in  the  Lives  written  by  those  Authors  who 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  third,  or  beginnip 
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of  the  fourth  centnryy  and  compose  the  HUtarite 
AugusUB  ScriptoreSy  or  writers  of  the  Augustan 
History.     Of  these,  Spariiamis  ^tius  wrote  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  from  Jnlins 
Cflssar  to  Dioclesian  ;  hnt  only  6  of  his  books  re- 
main, and  he  is  not  in  great  estimation  either  as  a 
geographer  or  an  historian.   The  writings  of  JvUus 
Cc^Ualinus  contBxa  an  account  of  the  life  of  Anto- 
ninus Pins,  who  greatly  extended  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Britain,  and  of  other  penonages,  but  most 
of  his  works  are  lost.     Flacius  VcpUcuSy  was  a 
a  native  of  Syracose,  a.  d.  303,  also  a  writer  of 
biography,  being  generally  considered  as  superior 
to  most  of  this  class.     ^Hus  Jjompridius  lived 
likewise  in  the  fourth  century,  and  diere  exist  of 
his  writings  the  Lives  of  4  Roman  Emperors;  but 
his  style  is  inelegant  and  his  arrangement  injudici- 
ous.    Ammianus  MarceUmus  was  a  Greek,  and 
soldier  in  Gaul  and  Germany  under  Constandne 
and  Julian ;  which  circumstances  account  for  the 
rough  language  of  his  Continuation  of  the  R<Hnan 
History  of  Suetonius.     He  composed  this  work 
A.  D.  374,  and  it  originally  consisted  of  31  books, 
of  which  the  first  13  are  lost.     It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr  Philemon  Holland,  Lond. 
1609,  folio.     It  commenced  with  a.  d.  354,  and 
came  down  to  a.  d.  378.     The  author  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  a.  d.  390. 

Contemporary  with  these  authors  was  FlaviuB 
EutropiuSy  also  a  Gr^ek  and  soldier  under  Julian, 
who  wrote  an  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Rome, 
from  Romulus  down  to  the  time  of  Valens,  a.  d. 
364,  divided  into  10  books,  which  is  composed 
without  elegance,  though  with  conciseness  and  pre- 
cision.    He  was  Secretary  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
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ttintioe  the  Great,  and  afterwards  serred  under 
JnUan  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in 
A.  D.  363.  The  best  English  translations  of  .this 
anther  are  by  John  Stirling  and  Mr  Thomas,  1760, 
Sto.  These  authors  form  the  contemporary  his- 
Unrima  of  Roman  Britain. 

3.  Sctium* — The  character  which  Sir  William 
Temple  has  given  of  these  historians,  is  scarcely 
more  favourable  than  that  which  he  famishes  of 
^  British,  whom  he  treats  as  absolutely  con- 
temptible. The  account  of  the  wars,  &c  of  the 
Saxon  Kings,  he  observes,  is  given  in  a  very  in- 
ferior manner,  ^  with  little  oruer  or  agreement  of 
times  or  actions,  by  the  few  and  mean  authors  of 
those  barbarous  and  illiterate  ages  ;  and,  perhiqM, 
the  rough  course  of  those  lawless  times  and  ac*' 
tions  would  have  been  too  ignoble  a  subject  for  a 
good  historian."  Bishop  Nicolson,  however,  who 
was  infinitely  better  qualified  to  judge  of  this  par- 
ticular, refutes  the  charge,  and  affirms  that  the 
times  were  neither  so  lawless  nor  the  authors  so 
contemptible  as  they  are  thus  represented;  and 
whilst  he  admits  that  many  of  the  records  of  this 
period  are  lost,  he  adds,  that  there  are  still  many 
more  reliques  of  it  remaining,  than  any  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  can  pretend  either  to  show  or 
to  boast  of.  The  literary  character  of  this  time, 
will,  however,  be  considered  hereafter,  the  present 
pages  being  devoted  only  to  an  account  of  its  his- 
torical remains. 

The  most  ancient  and  eminent  of  these  works 
is  usually  called  the  Saxon  Chronicky  of  which 
several  authentic  MSS.  are  extant,  and  which  was 
fiist  printed  in  1643,  by  Professor  Wheelocke,  in 
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his  edition  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History.  In 
1692  a  Latin  translation  of  it  was  published  by 
Bishop  Gibson,  but  the  best  and  most  elegant  edi- 
tion of  it  is  that  with  the  interesting  Introduction,- 
the  Original  Text,  and  an  English  version,  by 
Professor  Ingrain,  1823,  4to.  There  was  also  an 
English  translation  of  it  by  Miss  Guiiiey,  pub- 
lished in  1819,  12mo.  It  contains  a  short  de- 
scription of  Britain,  and  an  account  of  the  inost  im- 
portant transactions  of  its  inhabitants,  from  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  down  to  a.  d.  1 154  ;  though 
the  register  commences  in  a  manner  not  unusual  with 
such  annals,  with  memoranda  of  great  events  and 
periods  from  a.  d.  1.  The  names  of  its  authors  can 
be  little  more  than  conjectured ;  but  it  is  supposed 
by  Professor  Ingram,  that  the  Kent  and  Wessex 
Chronicles  might  have  been  commenced  under 
the  direction  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
or,  perhaps  under  the  superintendance  of  Arch- 
bishop Plegmund,  until  his  decease  in  923.  He 
also  seems  to  consider  it  not  impossible,  that  King 
Alfred  himself  might  have  written  the  genealogy 
of  the  West  Saxon  Kings,  and  a  sepai'ate  Chro- 
nicle of  Wessex.  From  their  time,  he  considers, 
until  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  Norman  In- 
vasion, the  Saxon  Annals  were  carried  on  by  va- 
rious hands,  under  the  patronage  of  such  persons  as 
the  Archbishops  Dunstan,*  iElfric,  &c.,  down  to 
the  election  of  William  de  Waltville  to  be  Abbot 
of  Peterborough  in  A.  d.  1154.  The  events  re- 
corded in  this  Chronicle  are  written  in  the  Saxon 
language,  in  prose,  under  the  several  yeai's  when 
they  took  place,  but  it  also  contains  several  frag- 
ments of  historical  songs,  and  two  entu'e  poemsy 
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on  the  Death  of  Edgar  and  the  Victory  of  Ethel- 
Btan. 

The  first  authentic   historian   of  the    English 
Church,  and,  indeed,  the  most  learned  Ecclesiastic 
of  this  period,  is  Bede,  sumamedjthe  Venerable. 
He  was   bom  about  A.  d.  672,  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Monastery  of  St  Peter  and   Paul  at 
Janow  ;  and,  having  been  educated  at  that  house, 
under  Abbot  Benedict,  was  ordained  Deacon  at 
19,  and  Priest  at  30,  by  St  John  of  Beverley.  His 
principal  employment  was  writing  Commentaries 
on  the   Scripture,   and  distinct  tracts  on  almost 
every  branch  of  learning,  from  his  attainments  in 
which,   Pope  Sergius  I.  invited  him  to   Rome; 
though  he  would  never  quit  his  monastery.     His 
most  valuable  work,  however,  is  a  Latin  History 
of  the  English  Churchy  in  five  books,   from  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  A.  d.  731 ;  with  a  Con- 
tinuation  of  the  Acts  of  the  English  before  the 
Saxon   invasion,   by  an  anonymous  author.     An 
epitome  of  this  work,  down  to  a.  d.  766,  is  said 
to  have  been  made  by  .Richard  Lavington,  a  Car- 
melite monk  of  Bristol,  and  a  great  writer  of  divi- 
nity, about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Few 
works  have  either  so  long  supported  their  credit, 
or  have  been  so  universally  known  and  consulted ; 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  an  entirely  novel  sub- 
ject in  England,   since  the  Civil  Histories  which 
existed  before  it,  contained  but  few  particulars  on 
Ecclesiastical  affairs.     It  was  therefore  principally 
compiled  from  the  information  of  his  contempor- 
aries, and  the  records  of  religious  houses  ;  which 
may  probably  account  for  its  favouring  the  Saxons 
against  the  Britons,  and  its  too  great  credulity  ap 
to  legends  and  miracles.     The  best  Latin  edit- 
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of  this  work  is  that  by  Dr  Smith  in  1722,  folio  ; 
from  which  a  very  useful  English  translation  was 
published  in  1723,  8yo.  The  writings  of  this  au- 
thor raised  him  to  such  eminence  that  he  was 
consulted  by  the  most  eminent  churchmen  of  his 
time,  particularly  by  the  learned  Egbert,  Bishop 
of  York,  to  whom  he  wrote  an  Epistle,  the  last 
and  best  of  his  works,  which  illustrates  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  his  time,  and  represents  several 
evils  in  it,  of  which  he  forsaw  the  increase,  and 
which  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  laboured,  both  in  his  monastery  and  at 
his  books,  during  his  long  and  painful  decline  un- 
der an  asthma,  which  he  bore  with  great  pa- 
tience ;  and  he  died  at  the  moment  he  concluded 
his  translation  of  St  John's  Gospel,  May  26th, 
A.  D.  735. 

For  a  contemporary  account  of  the  reign  of 
King  iElfred,  posterity  is  most  indebted  to  Asser^ 
a  monk  of  St  David's,  whence  he  is  called  As- 
serius  Menevensis,  from  M enevia,  the  Latin  name 
of  that  place.  He  was  the  intimate  Mend,  tutor, 
and  chaplain  of  the  Monarch,  who  gave  him  several 
Ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  at  length  made  him 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Sherborne.  He  is  asserted  to 
have  persuaded  JEUred  to  found  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  to  have  been  himself  a  reader  there  in 
the  public  schools ;  but  this  has  been  disputed, 
as  well  as  his  title  to  a  book  of  the  Annals  of 
Britain  in  Latin,  which  was  printed  by  Dr  Gale, 
in  vol.  iii.  of  his  JRerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores 
Veteres,  Oxford,  1691,  fol.  Asser  s  Affairs  and 
Acts  of  Alfred,  extends  to  the  45th  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  893;  the  continuation  being  by  au- 
tboiB  of  a  later  time.     His  modesty  is  very  appa- 
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rent  through  the  whole  work,  especially  his  ac- 
count of  being  summoned  to  Court ;  and  be  is 
closely  followed  by  Florence  of  Worcester,  when 
treating  of  the  same  period.  The  most  popular 
Latin  edition  of  this  life  is  that  printed  by  Cam- 
den, in  his  Anglica^  Normannicarum^  Hibemicat 
Cambricaf  a  Scriptoribus,  a  veteribus  Scripta^ 
Francf.  1603,  fol.  Of  this  there  is  no  translation ; 
but  the  disputed  passive  in  it  on  the  antiquity  of 
Oxford  University,  excited  Sir  John  Spelman  to 
Yindicate  Cambridge,  by  writing  a  new  Life  of 
Alfred  from  materials  in  its  archives.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  Latin  in  1678,  fol. ;  but  the  English  copy 
was  printed  by  T.  Heame  in  1709,  8vo.  King 
iElfred*8  Will,  in  Saxon  and  English,  was  also 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1817,  4!to.  Asser  died  about 
A.  D.  910. 

JBthehverdy  or  Edward  Patricius,  a  Saxon  of 
Royal  descent,  is  the  next  Historian  extant,  whose 
Latin  work  of  Chronicles  has  been  printed  by  Sir 
Henry  Savil  in  his  collection,  commonly  called 
the  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  Frankf.  1601,  fol« 
Ethelwenl's  work  consists  of  four  books  ;  the  first 
being  from  the  Creation  to  A.  D.  592 ;  the  second, 
from  the  coming  of  St  Augustine  to  a.  d.  787  ; 
the  third,  from  the  time  of  Byrhtric,  King  of  the 
West-Saxons,  to  about  a.  d.  860;  and  the  fourth, 
from  the  reign  of  the  issue  of  iEthelwolf  to  the 
time  of  Edgar,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  though  the  author  lived  till  the  year  1090. 
The  whole  is  extremely  brief  in  its  narrative,  in- 
ferior in  its  style,  and  is  asserted  to  be  a  transla- 
tion of  some  corrupt  copy  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
Many  particulars  relating  to  the  civil  government 
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of  this  penod  are  dispereed  throngfa  separate  me* 
moirs  of  the  Saxon  Saints  and  Sovereigns.  Of 
the  latter  of  these,  the  Life  of  King  Offa  was 
written  by  Matthew  Paris,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. ;  that  of  JSthdwulf  by  Wolstan,  a 
Monk  of  Winchester ;  that  of  Edward  the  Con^^ 
sor  by  Ealred,  Abbot  of  Revesby  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  which  is  printed  by  Sir 
Roger  Twysden,  in  his  HistoruB  AnglicatUB  Scrips 
tares  Decem.Ijond,  1652,  folio  ;  and  Uie  £WeeM»t- 
um  qfEmma,  Queen  of  Richard  I.,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  edition  is  that  by  Baron  Maseres, 
with  English  Notes,  Lond.  1783,  4to.  Of  mo- 
dem authors  who  have  illustrated  the  Saxon  Laws 
and  History,  the  most  eminent  are  Richard  Vera* 
tegan  in  his  RegHiutwn  of  Decayed  Intelligence^ 
Lond.  1673,  8vo. ;  John  Selden  in  several  of  his 
learned  writings ;  the  Leges  Anglo- SaaecnieeR^  of 
Dr  Wilkins,  Lond.  1721,  folio;  and,  above  all,  to 
the  general  reader,  Mr  Sharon  Turner's  deUgbt* 
fnl  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Lond.  1823,  S 
vols.  8vo. 

4.  Northern  Historians, — The  Acts  of  the 
Duies  in  Britain,  are  not  formed  into  separate 
volumes,  but  are  usually  to  be  found  blended  with 
the  annals  of  their  own  country ;  the  records  of 
which,  in  those  ages  which  more  immediately  con- 
cern this  nation,  are  tolerably  perfect ;  excepting 
only,  that  the  chronology  is  sometimes  rather  ob- 
scure ;  a  ftiult,  however,  which  is  common  to  aU 
the  ancient  histories  of  the  world.  That  singular 
mythological  collection  called  the  Edda,  of  which, 
an  account  is  given  in  the  next  chapter,  is  princi- 
pally illustrative  of  the  religious  customs  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Danes.    It  was  composed  chiefly  by 
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Samund  Sigfiissony  who  in  trayelling  nine  yean 
tfarougfa  Italy,  Gennany,  and  England,  collected 
many   hiBtorical  circumstances ;   and,  retiring  to 
Iceland,  wrote  some  account  of  the  affairs  of  his 
own  coxuitry,  about  A.  d.  1114.     Contemporary 
with  ScBmnnd,  was  Aras^  sumamed  Frode^  or  the 
Wise,  ivho  wrote  a  regular  history  of  Iceland,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  afimrs  of  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  England ;  which  was  published  by  the 
Bishop  -of  Scalholt  in  1689.    There  are  also  ex- 
tant two  authentic  Norwegian  Historians,   con- 
taining several  particulai's  concerning  the  Danish 
Kings  in  Britain,  which  are  either  wholly  omitted, 
or  very  obscurely  related  by  the  Annalists  of  Eng- 
land*    Their  works  were  both  compiled  from  tra- 
ditions and  the  ancient  songs  of  Iceland,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  true  relations  of  real  events, 
and  sometimes  to  be  their  only  depositories.    The 
first  of  these  authors  is  Theodoric^  a  Monk,  whose 
work   was  written  soon  after  a.  d.  1130,  and 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1684,  8yo.     The  other 
work  is  a  Chronicle  of  the  Norwegian  Kings, 
by  the  fiunous  Snorro  Sturlesony  an  Icelandic  His- 
Unrian  and  Statesman,  who  died  in  a.  d.  1241. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Stockholm,  1697,  fo- 
lio,  2  volumes.      To  these  authors  should   be 
added   the  celebrated   Danish   Historian,    SaxOj 
sumamed  GrammaticuSy  from  his  extensive  eru- 
dition, who  died  in  A.  n.  1208,  aged  upwards  of 
70.  His  Latin  History  of  Denmark,  was  also  form- 
ed out  of  tales,  songs,  and  traditions,  and  from  the 
last  two  books  have  been  derived  all  the  materials 
of  succeeding  authors.  Snorro's  history  contains  16 
books,  which,  commencing   at  the  earliest  period, 
axtaad  to  A.  d.  1156 ;  its  stylQ  is  extremely  f' 
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gant  and  poetical  perhaps  too  much  so  for  a  his- 
tory ;  and  the  best  edition  of  it  is  that  by  Steph- 
anius,  1G44,  folio.     Several  English  Antiquities  of 
tills  period  are  also  illustrated  by  some  of  the  La- 
tin works  of  Olaiis  Wormius,  a  Danish  Physician 
who  died  A.  d.  1654,  aged  66  ;  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Ancient  Danes  as  exciting  their  contempt 
of  Death,  ai'e  interestingly  considered  by  Thonuu 
Bartholine^   a  celebrated  Danish   Lawyer,   who 
died  in  1690.     The  ancient  authors  of  this  na- 
tion, however,  are  comprised  in  M.  J.  Langebeck'9 
Collection  of  Writers  of  Danish  Affairs  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Copenhagen,  1772-92,  5  vols.folio« 
and  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following 
modern  works  only  require  to  be  included  in  the 
list.     Antiquitates  Ce&o-Scandica,  by  J.  John- 
stone,  Hafn.   1786,  4to;  Fragments  of  English 
and  Irish  History  in  the  9th  and  lOth  Centuries 
translated  from  the  Icelandic  hy  G.  J.  Thorkelin* 
1789,  4to,  and  M.  Mallet's  iVbr/Aerw  Antiquides^ 
translated  by  Bishop  Percy,  Lond.  1770.  2  vols* 
8vo. 

5.  English  Historians  after  the  Norman  Inva^ 
sion.-^SiT  William  Temple,  who  is  seldom  inclin'? 
ed  to  be  favourable  towards  the  Ancient  Historians 
of  England,  observes  of  those  of  the  present  pe-* 
riod,  that  the  portraiture  of  affairs  has  neither  been 
delineated  by  any  one  skilful  hand,  nor  from  the 
life,  yet  it  is  represented  in  so  clear  a  light  as 
leaves  very  little  either  obscure  or  uncertain  io^the 
history  of  this  kingdom,  or  the  succession  of  its 
kings.  After  the  accession  of  William  I.,  how- 
ever, the  contemporary  histories,  annals,  and  bio« 
graphics,  become  more  copious  and  interesting; 
but  as  the  authors  of  these  works  also  became  very. 
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numerous,  the  reader  can  be  presented  only  with 
a  brief  accoant  of  those  which  have  been  publish- 
ed, and  are  principdly  consulted,  arranged  in  the 
sereral  centuries  to  which  they  belong. 

Eleventh  Century, — Ingulphus  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land  in  Lincolnshire,  wrote  a  history  of  his  Abbey 
from  its  foundation  in  a.  d.  664  to  a.  d.  1091  in 
which  he  occasionally  gives  some  particulars  of 
the  English  Soyereignp.  'He  was  bom  in  London, 
A.  D.  1030,  and  about  the  age  of  21,  was  Secre- 
tary to  William  1.,  in  Normandy ;  which  probably 
pr^diced  him  in  his  account  of  Harold.  The 
best  edition  of  his  Historia  Anglorumj  with  the 
continuation  of  Peter  Blesensis,  is  that  of  Oxford, 
1684,  though  it  is  also  printed  in  Savik's  Scrip' 
tores  already  cited.  His  Latin  style  is  rather  in- 
ferior; he  died  in  a.  d.  1109. 

Marianas  ScotuSy  a  Monk  of  Mentz  in  Ger- 
many, brought  down  the  English  history,  with  a 
general  one  of  Europe,  to  a.  d.  1083 ;  and  it  met 
prith  sudi  universal  applause,  in  monasteries,  that 
scarcely  one  was  without  a  copy,  but  frequent 
transcription  produced  many  mistakes  and  inter- 
polations, which  caused  several -of  its  real  excel- 
lences to  be  afterwards  regarded  as  spurious.  The 
German  part  of  this  history  was  published  by 
John  Pistorius,  in  1607,  but  he  omitted  all  rekt- 
ing  to  England. 

Under  this  century  may  also  be  indnded  the 
fragment  of  an  anonymous  memoir  of  William  I., 
published  in  Camden  s  Anfflicay  already  cited  :  and 
those  contemporary  particulars  of  that  Monarch, 
written  by  William  ofPoidou,  his  8ol<Uer,  priest, 
and  ehi^hiin ;  and  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Li- 
Moux.     He  wrote  from  Us  own  immediate  know 
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ledge,  ending  his  history  in  A.  D«  1070.  Some 
account  of  this  King  was  also  written  by  Gulieic 
mu8  Gemeticensisy  or  William  of  Jumieges,  wYia 
dedicated  his  work  to  him ;  and  it  will  be  found 
printed  in  A,  Duchesne's  Historice  Normannortem 
Scriptores  jiTitiqui,  Paris,  1619,  folio.  Of  mo- 
dern lives  of  this  Sorereign,  are  those  by  the  Re^. 
Samuel  Clarice,  Lond.  1671,  4ito,  and  by  Ale:K:. 
Henderson,  Lond.  1764,  12mo.  There  appear  to 
have  been  no  separate  contemporary  memoirs  pre- 
served of  William  II. 

Twelfth  Century. — Florence  of  Worcestbh, 
a  Monk  of  that  place,  sumamed  Bavonius,  com- 
piled, in  1101,  JEi  general  history,  entitled  Chroni" 
con  ex  CkronidSt  being  taken  from  Maiianus,  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  &c.  It  extends  from  Adam  to 
A.  D.  1118,  and  is  executed  with  great  care  and 
judgment.  Another  Monk  of  the  same  place  con- 
tinued it  to  A.  D,  1141 ;  and  the  best  printed  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Lond.  1592,  small  quarto.  He 
died  in  1119. 

Eadmer,  siunamed  the  Chanter,  was  a  Bene- 
dictine Monk  of  Canterbuiy,  who  wrote  the  HiS" 
torin  N&oorum  in  six  books,  containing  memorials 
from  William  I.  to  Henry  I.  This  work  is  highly 
commended  for  authenticity,  regularity  of  compo- 
sition, and  purity  of  style ;  and  the  best  edition  of 
it  is  that  prepared  by  Selden  during  his  imprison- 
ment, Lond.  1623,  folio.  The  author  was  an  in- 
timate companion  of  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  some  time  Abbot  of  St  Albans.  He 
died  in  1124. 

Alfred  of  Beverley^  being  a  Monk  and  Treasu- 
rer of  that  House,  appears  chiefly  to  have  epito- 
mised the  work  of  Geofili'ey  of  Monmouth ;  but 
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he  is  also  said  to  have  compiled  a  history  ending 
vbmA  1121,  the  21st  year  of  Henry  I„  wherein 
are  several  circumstances  not  extant  in  the  for- 
mer. 

The  famous    William  of  Malmeslniry,  Monk 
'and  Librarian  of  that  Abbey,  in  Wiltshire,  has 
been  celebrated  as  an  elegant,  learned,  and  faithful 
historian ;  the  only  man  of  his  time,  who  has  honest- 
ly discharged  the  trust  of  such  a  wiiter ;  and  the 
chief  of  all  our  annalists.    He  was  born  in  Somer- 
setshire^ whence  he  is  called  Somersetanus,  and 
his  book,  De  Gestis  Regum  Angloruniy  is  printed 
in  Savile's  Scriptores  already  cited.     It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Robert,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  natural  son 
of  Henry  I. ;   and  contains  5  books,  extending 
from  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons,  to  a.  d.  1 126. 
There  is  also  attached  an  Appendix  of  2  books, 
called  Historia  Novella,  continuing  the  narrative 
to  the  escape  of  the  Empress  Maud  from  Oxford 
in  1143,  when  he  died.     These  books  contain  a 
judicious  collection  of  all  he  had  found  on  record 
concerning  England ;  and  have  lately  been  made 
fandliar  to  the  English  reader,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Sharpe's  translation,  Lond.  1817,  4to.     William 
of  Malmesbury  also  wrote  a  Church- History  of 
England,  in  4  books,  which  is  likewise  printed  in 
Savile  s  Collection. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  where  he  was  a  Monk 
and  Precentor,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age  ;  though  his  2  books,  De 
Gestis  Regum  Anglorum,  are  not  his  best  works, 
being  principally  some  unarranged  collections  out  of 
Florence  of  Worcester.  He  took  great  pains,  how- 
ever, in  collecting  monuments,  especially  in  the 
north  of  England,  after  they  had  been  scatterr 
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by  the  devastations  of  the  Danes,  whence  he  com** 
posed  part  of  his  history.  His  memorials  extmd 
from  A.  D.  616  to  1130,  soon  after  which  he  pro- 
hably  died,  though  the  work  was  continued  by 
John,  Prior  of  Hexham,  to  1 156.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Simeon's  nistory  is  in  Twysden's  Scriptore9 
already  referred  to. 

Ealred,  or  Ailredusy  Abbot  of  RievaubLin,  com- 
posed a  short  genealogy  of  the  English  Kings,  with 
some  other  historical  pieces,  in  which  he  particu- 
larly praises  David,  King  of  Scotland,  who  found- 
ed many  Cistercian  Abbies.  He  was  bom  in 
1109,  and  died  in  1166.  His  Genealogies  in- 
clude the  Saxon  Kings  and  William  I. ;  aad  witli 
his  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  his  Ac- 
count of  the  War  between  the  King  of  Scotland 
and  the  English  Barons  in  1138^  are  printed  in 
Sir  Roger  Twysden's  Seriptores. 

Henry  of  Htmtmffton,  being  Archdeacon  of  that 
Diocess,  is,  however,  a  more  £ftmiliar  and  popular 
historian,  though  he  has  been  accused  of  writing 
confusedly,  and  of  having,  done  little  more  than 
copy  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Bede,  Geofirey  of  M(Mi- 
moutb,   and  Florence   of  Worcester.      He  was* 
nevertheless,  a  learned  man  in  his  time,  and  is 
said  to  have  composed  his  History  at  the  request 
of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  retiring  to  Rome 
for  that  purpose,  and  remaining  there  several  years- 
It  contains  8  books,  and  extends  from  the  earliest 
accounts  of  Britain,  down  to  the  time  of  Stephen ; 
after  which  there  is  a  continuation  to  1164.     All 
the   monastic  historians,   excepting  this  author, 
characterize  King  Edwy  as  an  abandoned  profli- 
gate, arising  out  of  their  prejudice  for  Dunstan ; 
but  Himry  of  Huntington  affirms  that  the  En^h 
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flourished  under  his  go^ennnent,  and  that  his  death 
was  much  lamented.  His  Histories  are  printed  in 
Sir  H.  Savile  8  Scriptores  ;  and  a  Letter  of  bis  to 
Walter^  Abbot  of  Ramsay,  on  contempt  of  the 
wwldy  has  also  been  published,  which  contains 
lOiay  curious  particulars  of  KingSy  &c.,  his  con* 
temporaries. 

WUUam  de  Newbridgty  or  Newburghj  so  called 
iinom  his  abbey  in  Yorkshire,  was  bom  in  1 136 ; 
sad  it  is  said  that  his  real  name  was  Petit,  Parvusi 
w  Little.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  to  1220» 
thoa^  his  Historia  Regum  AngUa  terminates  in 
1197.  His  Latin  style  is  considered  pure,  and 
even  preferable  to  that  of  Matthew  Paris ;  but  he 
evinces  a  violent  prejudice  against  GeolSrey'of 
Monmouth  and  Uie  Princes  of  Wales,  having  been 
(ittappointed  of  the  Bishopric  of  St  Asaph.  The 
^)ttt  edition  of  his  work  was  published  by  Thomas 
Heame,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  Oxford,  1719^ 
8  vols.  8vo« 

With  respect  to  tho  Sovereigns  of  this  century, 
^ome  notices  of  ffenrg  L  are  quoted  in  Camden's 
Remains,  edit.  Lond.  1614,  page  260,  from  tho 
work  of  Walier  de  Mapes^  De  Nngis  Curialium  ; 
^  author  of  which  was  a  poet.  Archdeacon  of 
^^rd,  and  Chaplain  to  Henry  11.  The  memoirs 
^  Sig)hen  were  collected  hy  Richard,  prior  of 
SeaAamy  and  are  printed  in  Twysden's  Scripto- 
i^;  and  in  Andrew  Du  Chesne's  HistoruB  Nor* 
^/tamomm  Scriptores  AnHqui^  Paris,  1619,  folio, 
is  an  anonymous  life  of  this  sovereign,  by  some 
penoQ  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  end 
^  this  reign,  or  the  commencement  of  the  follow* 
>g.    The  extendecT  contest  of  Henrg  IL  with 
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Archbishop  Becket  caused  many  anthoni  to  ap- 
pear on  both  sides  of  the  question,  who  represent- 
ed it  according  to  their  respective  parties ;  moat 
of  which,  howeyer,  remain  in  MS.,  such  as  G Hu- 
bert Foliot,    Bishop  of  London,   William    Fitz« 
Stephen,  Richard  of  Hexham,  John  of  Oxford, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,   and   Giraldus   Cambrenais. 
There  is,  howerer,  a  book  De  Vita  et  Gestis  J£en~ 
Ttci  IL  et  Rieardi  /.,  written  by  Benediety  Abb^t 
qf  Peterborough^  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  died  in  1193.     It  was  printed  by 
Heame  in  1735,  at  Oxford,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  who 
also  published  John  Berebhis  Historia  ViUe  et 
regni  Richardi  /. ;  bnt  a  more  popular  work  for 
the  modem  reader,  is  The  History  of  the  Life  of 
King  Henry  11^  and  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Uvedy  by  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  London,  17^. 
67,  4to.  4  vols,  the  attacks  of  which  are  answer- 
ed by  the  Rev.  John  Berington,  in  his  History  c^ 
the  reign  of  Henry  //.,  Richard  and^JohUy  Bir« 
mingham,  1790,  4to.     It  is  also  iateresdag  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Wills  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land, from  Henry  II.  to  Henry  VIII.,  have  beea 
printed  in  English,  in  a  very  curious  work  by  Mr 
Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  entitled  Testamenta  Ve* 
iustOj   being  illustrations   from  wills  of  ancient 
'manners,  customs,  &c  Lond.  1825,  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  eai'lier  testaments  will  be  found  in  A  CoKec- 
turn  of  Royal  Wilhy  from  William  L  to  Henry 
VIL  by  the  late  T.  Nichols,  Lond.  1780, 4to.  The 
story  of  the  Crttsades,  under  Richard  Z,  is  large- 
ly treated  of  by  Richard  of  the  Devizes^  in  Wilt- 
shire, a  Monk  of  Winchester,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  an  Augustine  Canon  of  the  Trinity  in 
London,  one  of  his  retinue.     Josephus^IaoaniiUt 
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w  Joseph  of  Exeter^  also  followed  him  to  Pales* 
tine,  and  celebrated  his  acts  in  a  fine  heroic  Latin* 
poem  called  Antiocheisy  which  is  greatly  beyond* 
the  prodnctions  of  this  age,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  printed  in  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry^" 
Lond.  1824,  vol.  i.  pages  clxii.  clxv.     Some  ac* 
count  of  the  expedition  is  also  given  by  Gregory 
Alpharagius,  in  his  Eoccerptum  de  rebus  gestis 
Richardi  Anglixe  Regis  in  Pakstinay  published' 
at  Oxford  in  1780y  octavo.     One  of  the  largest 
jonmds  of  this  Sovereign,  however,  is  that  made 
by  Geoffrey  de  Vinesauf,  or  Vino  Salvo,  publish* 
ed  in  Dr  Gale's  Histories  Hritannica  et  Angli" 
CttTUB  Scriptoresy  xx.  Oxf.  1687-91,  2  vols,  folio. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  Wal- 
ter Constantiensis,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Of  more 
doodern  works  on  this  period  of  History,  may  be 
mentioned  an  anonymous  Life  of  Richard  I.  in 
English  verse,  printed  at  London  in  1528,  4to. ;. 
the  History  of  the  CrusadeSy  by  Louis  Maimburg, 
translated  by  J.  Nelson,  Lond.  1685,  4to. ;  and 
tbat  by  the*  late  Mr  Charles  Mills,  Lond.  1820, 
^  vols.  8vo. 

Thirteenth  CerOury^^^The  first  author  of  this 
period,  was  Gervase  of  Dover,  or  of  Canterhury^ 
heing  a  monk  of  Christ-Church  in  that  city,-  ad- 
mitted and  ordained  by  Archbishop  Becket.     Hia 
principal  works  are  a  LaHn  Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
of  England,  from  1122  to  1200,  though  his  collec- 
tions are  thought  to  have  originally  extended  to 
tbe  times  of  the  Britons ;  a  History  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  from  St  Augustine  to  Hu- 
bert Waher,  who  died  in  1205 ;  and  an  account 
of  the  disputes  between  Archbishop  Baldwin  and 
the  Monks  of  C^terbury.     All  these  are  printed 
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ia  Twysden't  Scriptores;  a  striot  attention  to 
cShronolog^y  a  one  of  tlie  chief  excellencies  of  this 
bistorian. 

Roger  de  HavedeUy  was  a  lawyer,  and  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Oxford,  and  was  most  probably 
6dm  at  the  town  of  that  name   in   Yorkshire, 
thongh  it  is  only  known  of  him  that  he  lived  be- 
yond the  year  1204.     He  is  said  to  have  been 
chaplain  to  Henry  H.,  and  to  have  been  employed 
by  him  in  Visiting  monasteries.     After  the  King's 
death,  he  composed  his  Latin  Annales,  beginning 
at  731,  where  Bede  left  off,  and  continuing  them 
to  1202.     His  work  contains  many  letters  and 
speeches  relating  to  chnrch  afiairs,  and  good  mate- 
rials  for  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  England ;  bn) 
he  has  been  censured  for  copying  Simeon  of  Dor- 
ham,  and  suppressing  bis  name,  though  it  is  alloir* 
ed  that  he  has  improved  his  story.       Leland 
praises  him  for  diligence,  veracity,  and  knowledge 
of  antiquity ;  but  complains  of  his  Latin  style.    In 
1291,  Edward  I.  is  said  to  have  made  a  diligent 
search  for  Hoveden's  History,  to  decide  the  dis- 
pute about  the  homage  of  the  Scottish   crown, 
which  it  is  said  effectually  to  have  cleared.     His 
annals  were  printed  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  in  his 
Scriptores  post  Bedam.     About  this  period  «7bA^ 
OxfordiuSy  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  reported  to  have 
compiled  an  Englbh  Chronicle,  which  has  been 
praised  for  its  authenticity  and  ancient  information. 
He  was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  re- 
present Beckets  conduct  to  the  Pontiff;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  wrote  a  Journal  of  his  mission* 

Ralph  de  Diceto^  a  Monk  of  Tbetford  in  Nor- 
folk, and  Dean  of  St  Paul's  London,  wrote  about 
1210;  and  sometimes  i-efers  to  a.  Chronology  of 
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the^  British  KiBgs,  of  his  own  composing,  which  is 
printed  in  Dr  Gale's  Historue  Britannica^  Saa>'  ' 
oniccBy  Anglo-Danicce^  Scriptores  xv.  vol.  L  Oxf. 
1691,  folio  ;  under  the  title  of  Historia  Compenf 
diosa  de  Regibus  Briionum,  It  commences  with 
Bmte,  and  comes  down  to  the  death  of  Cadwallap 
der,  A.  £>•  689 ;  and  is  succeeded  by  the  ancient 
^Wsion  of  the  British  Provinces  into  Shires, 
Bishoprics  and  Kingdoms :  the  whole  workt  is 
supposed  to  have  eeen  transoibed  from  the  Ifr- 
bouiB  of  another  author  called  Brome.  The  most 
important  works  of  Diceto,  however,  are  those 
printed  in  Twysden  s  Scriptores  entitled  Abbre^ 
viaiiones  Chronicorum,  and  his  Ymagines  Hisioru 
arum  ;  the  first  of  which  contains  an  abstract  of 
British  Hi&tory,  from  a.  d.  589  to  a.  D.  1 146,  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  chiefly  concerning  ecclesias^ 
tieal  matters  :  the  latter  work  is  seemingly  a  con- 
tinuation, as  it  begins  in  1148,  and  terminates 
early  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  but  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  English  Sovereigns  more  at  length. 
This  historian  is  much  praised  by  Selden,  though 
Ins  works  are  little  more  than  copies ;  but  some 
manuscripts  of  his  abbreviations  have  been  ex* 
tvenely  corrupted  by  the  Monks  of  Canterbury. 

Gtoixtse  cf  TiUmryy  a  native  of  that  place  in 
Easexy  was  nephew  to  Henry  XL,  and.  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth  s  British 
History,  and  a  Tripartite  History  of  England.  He 
aho  compiled  a  Chronicle  of  all  the  Kings  of  Eu« 
rope,  entitied  Otia  ImperiaUOf  printed  in  1678 ; 
and  the  frunous  Latin  Dialogue  of  the  Exchequer^ 
is  attributed  to  him ;  though  Madox>  who  edited 
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tbe  author  did  commence  his  woi'k  at  the  cr#it» 
tion,  although  all  before  the  Norman  invasion  ia 
now  lost ;  unless,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster's  work  is  the  genuine  book. 

Matthew  Paris  was  employed  in  reforming  and 
visiting  mdnasteries,  and  establishing  roonastie 
discipline.  He  reproved  vice  without  distincdon 
of  persons,  not  omittitig  even  the  Pope  or  tbe 
English  Sovereign ;  though  his  works  evince  a 
genuine  love  for  his  country,  in  maintaining  its 
privileges  against  the  Pontiffs  usurpations.  Ha 
was  historiographer  to  Henry  III.,  and  is  said 
to  have  enjoyed  an  annual  pension  for  the  oiBcey 
which  his  continuator,  Rishanger,  enjoyed  after 
him,  dpng  very  old  in  1313. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  metrical  chronicles^  of 
Rchert  of  Gloucester  and  Peter  Langtqfff  or  J5Un 
bert  de  Brunncy   also  belong  to  this  period  of 
history.     The  first  is  generally  thought,  from  his 
surname,   to  have  been  a  monk  of  Gloucester 
Abbey,  sent  to  reside  at  Oxford  to  superintend 
the  youth  there,  belonging  to  that  church.     Hia 
real  name  is  not  known,  but  he  is -supposed. te 
have  flourished  and  died  about   1280,  ^e  begi»> 
ning  of  tbe  reign  of  £dward  I.     The  chronide 
which  is  called  by  his  name,  was  first  transcribed 
and  published  by  Thomas  Heame  in   1724,  Oxf. 
2  vols.  8vo,  of  which  there  appeared  a  reprint  in 
1810.     It  is  written  in  rude,  but  often  powesfiil 
Iambic  verses,  in  old  Saxon  English ;  aoid  com- 
mencing with  a  long  description  of  Britain.     He 
sets  down  the  six  ages  of  Uie  world  already  pasty 
and    declares    that    this    island  was    first  uAm* 
bited  m  the  third  age,   <<  in  the  time  betweeii. 
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AbnluoEn  and  Moses.*  The  poem  then  pastes  to 
the  ttege  of  Troy,  and  the  antbor  introduces  the 
fidbles  of  Geoffirey  of  Monmonth,  in  rhyme,  con- 
tinning  the  history  of  England  down  to  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  The  chronicle  of  Robert  de  Brtame 
embraces  the  period  between  the  death  of  Cad- 
waSader  and  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
May  13S9 ;  and  it  was  ako  first  transcribed  and 
published' by  Heame  in  1725,  Oxf.  2  vols.  Svo., 
of  which  iJiere  was  likewise  a  reprint  in  1810. 
Robert  de  Bmnne,  or  Robert  Mannyng,  is  the 
first  English  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
was  bom  at  Malton,  probably  before  1270,  since 
he  was  received  into  the  order  of  Black  Canons> 
at  Bmnne,  in  1288.  He  appears  to  hare  been 
chiefly  a  translator;  for  the  chronicle  connected 
willi  his  name,  which  he  commenced  versifying 
in  1303,  was  originally  written  by  PeUr  de  Lemg" 
tofij  a  Norman,  named  from  Ligmgtoft  in  York- 
shire, and  an  Augustine  Canon  of  Bridlington, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IL  This,  however,  comprised  only  the 
seccmd  part  of  De  Bmnne's  Chronicle  ;  the  first 
being  translated  from  Robert  Wace*s  Brat  d'Angle«> 
teire,  extending  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  the 
death  of  Cadwallader,  which  is  not  printed  in 
Heame's  edition.  De  Bmnne's  versification 
tfaroagfaout  the  work,  is  sometimes  the  entire 
Aksuidrine,  rhyming  in  couplets;  though,  for 
^  moat  part,  it  is  only  the  half  Alexandrine 
ihyming  in  alternate  verses,  like  a  ballad  metre. 
Of  these  interesting  old  English  chronicles  and 
poete,  several  additional  particulars  and  speci* 
mens  will  be  found  in  the  prefaces,  &c.  attached 
to  Heame  s  editions  of  their  works,  in  the  lat- 
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Mr  George  Ellis's  Specimens  of  the  Early  Eng^ 
lish  PoetSy  Lond.  1803,  8vo.  vol.  1.  pages  97^ 
105,  112,  123;  Mr  Campbells  Specimens  of 
the  British  Poets,  Lond«  1819,  8vo.  vol.  1,  pages 
39-49 ;  and  in  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  8vo.  edit.  vol.  i.  pp.  32-60,  65-79. 

The  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  though  its  title  ap*- 
pears  to  transfer  it  to  the  Scotish  history,  chief- 
ly treats  of  the  affairs  of  England ;  and  is  sup* 
posed  originally  to  have  been  compiled  by  the 
abbot  or  prior  of  Dundrennan  in  Galloway,  beings 
afterwards  continued  by  several  bands,  down  to 
1270.  It  contains  little  relating  to  the  northern 
history  of  this  kingdom,  before  1142,  when  the 
Abbey  of  Dundrennan  was  founded,  excepting 
what  has  been  borrowed  from  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester and  Matthew  of  Westminster ;  and  fram 
the  year  1362,  is  continued  in  a  very  dull  man- 
ner, though  it  contains  a  remarkable  character  of 
Simon  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

There  are  also  some  inferior  historians  of  this 
century,  whose  works  chiefly  remain  in  manu- 
script. These  are,  Elicis  de  Evesham  and  Elkn 
de  Trickingham,  who  are  both  said  to  have  flou- 
rished about  1270;  and  a  copy  of  the  Chronicle 
compiled  by  the  latter,  terminates  in  1268.  Pe- 
ter Jekeham  was  a  native  of  Kent,  and  sometime 
a  student  of  the  University  of  Paris,  who,  about 
1264,  collected  the  British  and  English  bistoriesy 
from  the  coming  in  of  Brute,  and  continued  theitt 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  John  of  Bury,  or  Bu- 
riensis,  was  abbot  of  St  Edmondsbury,  where  he 
died  in  1280,  having  written  the  English  Annak, 
wherein  he  treats  at  large  of  the  disputes  between 
Innoceut  IV.  and  Robert  Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
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coin ;  though  it  is  supposed  that  he  might  be  the 
same  person  as  John^  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  or 
that  the  Chronicle  compiled  by  John  de  TaxUm^ 
or  Taxtor,  also  a  Monk  of  Bmy,  ending  at  the 
reign  of  Edward  UI.,  is  the  same  as  that  attributed 
to  John  de  Bury.   For  it  may  be  remarked,  as  the 
reader  may  already  have  noticed,  that  the  histori- 
cal authors  of  ancient  times  being  generally  mem- 
bers of  conventual  fraternities,  when  they  became 
celebrated  were  designated  by  their  Christian  names, 
joined  to  those  of  the.  religious  houses  to  which 
they  belonged,  as  William  of  Malmsbury,  Florence 
of  Worcester,  &c.  in  which  case  it  was  extremely 
probable  for  two  persons  to  bear  the  same  name  of 
John  of  Bury.     In  like  manner  too,  those  Chroni* 
des  and  Annals  which  were  common  to  almost  all 
monastic  institutions,  and  were  continued  by  the 
several  registrars  of  the  times,  were  known  under 
the  name  of  that  house  in  which  they  were  com- 
piled ;  as  the  Aunals  of  Margans  or  Waverley,  the 
Chronicle  of  Mailros,  or  the  Textus  Roifensis* 
They  generally  commenced  with  a  veiy  brief  sum- 
mary, of  a  few  principal  events,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  or  the  Christian  era ;  and  then  passed 
to  the  foundation  of  their  own  order,  house,  or 
bishopiic.    Their  subsequent  contents  consisted  of 
short  notices  of  remarkable  public  eventSy.seasons, 
fMT.  persons ;  blended  with  particular  and  authentic 
entries  of  all  the  affairs  more  immediately  relating 
to  themselves.     *'  Whence  it  is,"  says  Bishop  Ni- 
coison,  ^^  that  the  histoiies  of  those  Cathedrals, 
which  were  anciently  in  possession  of  the  Monks, 
are  the  most  entire  of  any  in  the  kingdom.*'  They 
have  always  been  allowed  as  good  evidence  in  ju- 
dicial courts,  and  have  frequently  decided  the  A^ 
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cents  of  noble  families ;  the  owners  and  tennies  ef 
estates;  the  ancient  customs  of  counties^  cities» 
and  great  towns ;  or  the  foundation  and  endows 
ments  of  churches,  &C  It  must,  however,  be  aU 
lowed,  that  the  private  seal  or  interest  of  the  writ* 
ers,  may  frequently  haye  transported  them  to  hAye 
recorded  something  more  than  the  truth,  especially 
in  ecclesiastical  affi&iis,  miracles,  &c.;  though  tho 
grants  of  their  founders  and  benefactors  were  oer* 
tainly  most  faithfully  registered,  since,  in  such  casesji 
any  interpolation  would  be  hanrdous,  and  destroy 
an  old  title  without  creating  a  new  one*  The  simi* 
larity  of  these  Annals  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
supposing,  that  when  the  Monks  copied  out  a  Cbro- 
nide  for  use,  or  continuation  in  their  own  boasesi 
they  sometimes  abridged  or  amplified  the  ori^nal, 
when  they  possessed  additional  information ;  and 
it  was  also  frequently  the  custom,  for  the  copyist 
to  insert  his  own  name,  as  the  author  of  the  whole* 
The  reliques  of  these  registers,  which  are  even  yet 
existing,  are  extremely  numerous  in  manuscript^ 
and  several  of  the  thirteenth  and  following  cen* 
tnries  have  been  printed ;  of  which  latter  it  will 
probably  be  sufficient  to  give  some  account  in  this 
place  ;  premising,  that  although  they  are  professed- 
ly limited  in  subject  to  the  afl&drB  of  a  particular 
religious  establishment,  the  events  of  the  general 
history  of  the  nation  are  continually  recorded  and 
illustrated  by  their  pages. 

The  History  of  Ely ^  published  by  Dr  Gale«  in 
vol.  1.  of  his  Scriptores,  pi^s  463,  489,  relate 
principally  to  the  foundation  of  the  church*  Tha 
first  book  was  written  by  St  iEthelwold,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  treats  of  the  possessions,  &c«  vH 
the  abbey,  to  about  the. death  of  Edgar,  975.  The 
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seotmd  book  consisted  of  a  continiuttioii  down  to 
the  Norman  period,  with  a  supplement  of  privi* 
leges  belonging  to  the  Chnreh  of  Ely,  and  was 
compiled  by  Thomas,  a  Monk  of  the  Abbey,  who 
wrote  other  books,  and  lived  after  the  year  1 166. 

The  Ammis  of  Ramsay  were  compiled  by  the 
Benedictine  Monks  of  the  Abbey  of  that  name,  in 
Hmitii]^onsbire»  and  were  printed  in  Dr  Gale's 
Seriptores,  vol.  1,  page  385.     They  refer  princi* 
pally  to  the  fonndation  and  benefactors  of  the  Mo- 
nastery, though  they  also  contain  several  historical 
notices,  between  968  and  the  Norman  invasion ; 
with  a  fonrlli  book  extending  to  the  time  of  the 
writer,  which,  1%*  Henry  SpelmaA  supposed,  was 
written  about  the  time  of  Henry  I.    Dr  Gale  cba- 
ncterizea  them  as  being  written  with  a  purity  of 
diction  and  condse  style,  which  make  them  infe* 
nor  to  none  of  the  English  writers.     Pder  Ble* 
tensig,  or  Peter  of  Blois,  was  not  inferior  either  in 
rank  or  in  learning  to  Ingnlphus,  whose  work  he 
continued*     He  was  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  af- 
terwards of  London,  and  Vice-Chancellor  to  the 
King ;  and  he  carried  on  the  history  of  Croyland  to 
the  time  of  Abbot  Waldevus,  about  the  begimiing 
of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  1118.     He  wrote  this 
eontinuation  after  the  year  1290 ;  and  it  will  be 
found  printed  in  roL  1.  of  Dr  Gale  s  Seriptores, 
1684,  page  108,;  the  author  died  about  the  year 
1200.     In  the  same  collection,  also,  vol.  1,  page 
549,  is  another  continuation  of  the  Croyland  his- 
tory, by  anonymous  authors,  which  b^ins  in  the 
Kign  of  Stephen,  about  1 149,  and  extends,  though 
wiUi  several  bhmks,  down  to  1486,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL 
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The  Annals  of  MargoHj  80  ciUied  from  fiaTia^ 
been  compiled  in  that  monastiy  of  Ciatereians  m 
Glamorganshire,  were  printed  by  Dr  Gale  in  his 
Scriptores  XX.  vol.  ii.  page  L  They  extend  from 
1066  to  12S2,  and  contain  a  general  chronologi- 
cal  account  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  and  mili- 
tary events  which  took  place  within  that  interval  ; 
though  they  but  little  illustrate  the  history  of  Map- 
j;an  Abbey  itself. 

•  The  Annals  of  Burton  Abbey,  in  Staffordshire^ 
extend  from  the  year  1004  to  1263,  and  contain 
a  better  collection  of  letters,  memorials,  &c.  of  the 
church  history  of  those  times,  than  probably,  can 
be  found  in  any  other  place.  They  also  embrace 
many  other  circumstances  of  English  history ;  se* 
tend  of  which  were  derived  from  Roger  de  Hova« 
den,  whom  the  writer  calls  Hugh,  and  some  from 
Matthew  Pai'is,  with  whom  he  was  certainly  a 
contemporary.  It  was  published  in  Gale  s  Remm 
Anglicarum  1684,  page  24'5. 

•  The  Chronicle,  entitled  the  Annals  of  WcmerUy^ 
also  belongs  to  this  period,  since  it  extends  to 
1291,  commencing  with  notices  of  some  transac* 
tions  in  the  time  of  William  I.  It  is  printed  ra 
Dr  Gale's  Scripteres  V.  vol.  ii.  page  129 ;  and  the 
editor  supposed,  that  it  was  compiled  by  the 
monks  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Waverley,  in 
Surrey,  being  probably  begun  by  one  who  yffvs  tii 
Saxon  origin,  since  the  Chronicler  states,  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  William  I. ;  uses  many  of  the 
Saxon  letters,  which  about  that  period  began  to  be 
discontinued  ;  and  particularly  laments  the  fate  of 
Edgar  Atheliiig.  llie  diction  of  the  work  is  low, 
but  the  writer's  simplicity  seems  a  security  for  its 
"    *h  ;  and  unpolished  as  it  is,  William  of  Malms- 
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bmy,  Robert  Montensis,  Henry  of  Hantiogdon, 
nd  the  two  Rogers,  of  Wendover  and  Hoveden^ 
were  indebted  to  it  for  several  circumstances. 

In  1723,  Joseph  Sparke,  the  Registrar  of  Pe^ 
terborough  Cathedral,  published  two  large  and  e« 
legant  folio  yolnmes  of  monastic  writings  relating 
tathat  church,  under  the  title  of  Histarue  Angli* 
canes  Scriptares  Varii;  which  contained  the  fol* 
lowing  pieces  z — 1.  A  Chronicle  of  England^  by 
John^  Abbot  of  Peterborough^  commencing  with 
the.  foundation  of  the  Abbey  in  654,  and  finished 
by  Robert  de  Bostoriy  a  monk  of  Spalding,  at  a 
great  pls^ae  in  London,  &c.  in  1368.  2.  The 
L^e  of  St  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
written  by  fVUliam  Fitz-'Stepheny  John  of  Salts^ 
hn^,  and  other  contemporary  authors.  3.  The 
HUtory  of  the  Monastery  of  Peterborough,  for-i 
nerly  called  Medeshamstede,  by  various  authors  ; 
namely,  Hugo  Candidus,  from  its  foundation  ta 
1177,  Robert  de  Swapham,  Walter  de  fVhyttesey^ 
and  anonymous  continuators,  down  to  1338. 

The  wntings  of  Thomas  Stubbs,  a  Dominicait 
Friar,  consist  chiefly  of  a  book  on  the  acts  of  the 
vchbishops  of  York,  which  is  printed  ia  Twys*^ 
den's  Scriptores.  He  appears  to  have  been  D.  D» 
m  1373,  at  which  time  his  memoirs  terminate. 
He  is  deservedly  applauded  by  several  authors^ 
^Hmgh  his  praise  had  been  greater,  had  he  not 
been,  so  great  a  plagiarist  from  Richard  of  Hexr» 
bam. 

The  Chronicle  of  William  Thomey.  of  the  acta 
and.afiairs  of  the  Abbots  of  St  Augustine's,  Can- 
terbury, in  which  house  he  was  a  Monk  in  1380, 
is  printed  in  Twysden  s  Scriptores,  with  a  chrono- 
logy of  th«  same  monastry..  The  former  com.* 
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mences  with  the  recall*  of  St  Gregory,  from  his 
jonmey  to  Britain  in  578,  and  ends  in  1397,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  IL  It  contains  nnmeroos  in* 
terestuig  particnlara  relating  to  English  history, 
beside  copious  information  concerning  St  August 
line's  monastery,'^&c*  with  copies  of  ^e  evidencesy 
charters,  estate-rolls,  &c  belonging  to  it.  Tho 
Chronology  is  a  series  of  tables  of  Pontiffi,  Kings, 
Archbishops,  grants,  and  other  matters  for  the  use 
of  the  Monastery,  which  comes  down  to  1419. 
The  whole  is  closed  by  the  deed  of  surrender  of 
this  house  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1539. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  write  the  life  of  King 
Johrtf  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  chaplain,  John 
de  Fordehaniy  or  Forda,  who  certainly  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  if  he  had  equal 
honesty  in  revealing  it.  Of  modem  writings  con- 
nected with  this  monarch,  the  principal  are,  Wil- 
liam Prynne's  History  of  King  John,  Henry  HI., 
and  Edward  I.,  collected  out  of  ancient  records  in 
the  Tower ;  and  yindicatmg  the  sovereignty  of  the 
English  King  against  papal  innovations.  Lond., 
1670,  folio ;  Dr  Samuel  Pegge*s  Inquiry  into  ike 
nature  and  cause  of  King  John*s  deaths  showing 
that  toas  not  effected  by  poison,  Archseologia,  vol.  iv. 
page  29 ;  and  Valentine  Green's  Account  of  the  dis* 
cover y  of  King  John*s  body  in  Worcester  Caihc' 
dral,  nth  My  1797  ;  Lond.  1797,  4to.  The 
history,  &c  of  Magna  Charta,  has  been  best  illus- 
trated by  Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his  copies  and 
account  of  the  Charters ;  Oxf.  1759,  4to.  The  ex- 
tended and  unquiet  reign  of  Henry  III^  appears 
to  have  been  generally  neglected ;  though,  of  mo- 
dem works,  the  following  may  be  referred  to.  Sir 
Robert  Cotton's  Short  View  of  the  long^Li/e  and 
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Rfiign  ofHenr^  III^  witien  in  1614,  and  pre' 
smte^  to  James  /.  Loq(1.  1627,  4to,  Beveral 
tiine&  printed ;  Dr  Edward  Chamberlayn  s  Brief 
RekUian  of  the  Five  Years^  Civil  War  of  King 
Henry  IIJ.^  1647 ;  and  George  Ferrara's  transla- 
tion of  the  Laws  made  under  Henry  III.  and  Ed* 
ward  I.  The  achievements  of  Edward  L  in  Scot* 
]and>  and  especially  the  siege  of  Stirling,  were  re<- 
corded  in  heroic  Latin  Terse,  hy  Robert  Baston^  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  and  Prior  of  the  Carmelite 
Monastery  at  Scarborough ;  Poet-laureate,  and 
Public  Orator  at  Oxford.  He  attended  the  King 
for  (he  purpose  of  describing  his  exploits,  and  his 
Terse  is  creditable  for  his  time.  Being  taken  prr- 
poner,  however,  by  the  Scots,  he  was  compelled  to 
write  a  panegyric  on  Robert  Bmce  as  his  ransom, 
which  has  been  published  by  Heame,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Fordun's  Scotichronicon ;  Oxford,  1722, 
He  died  about  1310.  William  de  Rishanger^  aU 
l^ady  mentioned,  was  Historiographer  to.  Edward 
I.,  and  composed  a  particular  treatise  of  the  Anr 
qals  of  Edward  I. ;  which  is  supposed  to  include 
tjiree  Latin  tracts^  also  attributed  to  him,  **  con- 
cerning King  John  Baliol  ;'*  "  on  the  election  of 
|;be>Scotish  King ;'!  and  ''on  the  right  of  the  Eng- 
lish King  to  Scotland.  Peter  de  Langtofty  alr 
jeady  noticed,  in  his  epitome  of  the  English 
.Chronicles  in  old  French  verse,  assigns  one  whol^ 
chapter  to  the  reign  of  Edward  1. 

Fourteenth  Centurg^-r-As  the  Chronicle  of 
Thomas  Wikes,  Vicanus,  or  Wicelus,  ends  in 
1304,  at  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  he  may  be  con* 
^idered  as  the  eariiest  historian  in  this  century. 
li  ia  printed  in  Dr  Gale's  Scriptores,  V.  (xv.)  voL 

Ea        .....:... 
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ii.  p.  Sl>  and  be^os  at  the  Nomiati  invaaioii'^; 
some  paasagesy  relating  .to  the  Baronial  Warsi  be* 
ing  written  with  all  the  deamesa  and  fidneafli 
which  ao  compendious  a  history  would  admit  of. 
The  author  was  a  Canon- Regular  of  Osaey,  near 
Oxford. 

Of  this  periody  also,  is  to  he  considered  John 
CastorkiSf  called  likewise  Hber  and  Barer,  whb 
was  a  Monk  of  Westminster,  and  wrote  a  Chro* 
nicle  of  some  authenticity,  be^nning  with  thfi 
coming  in  of  Brute,  and  terminating  with  his  own 
time. 

Another  concise  Chronicle  was  compiled  hf 
Thames  Hanhooody  a  Can6n»Regular  of  Leeds 
in  Kent ;  which  some  have  fibced  at  1321,  thongfa^ 
from  an  aecount  of  the  yictories  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  it  is  dear  that  he  must  hare  Ured 
late  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  if  not  in  thait  of 
Ridiard  II. 

A  better  and  more  copious  history,  howeviari 
are  the  Annaks  BJegum  AngluBy  from  1136  to 
1307,  of  Nicholas  Trivety  Prior  of  a  Domkii- 
can  Monastery  in  London,  and  son  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Tiiret,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  H« 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  1328 ;  hia 
work,  with  its  continuation,  was  published  by  An* 
thony  Hall  in  1719,  in  2  vols.  8to.  Of  this  time^ 
also,  is  the  Chronide  attributed  to  John  (^London* 
'  The  principal  yalne  of  the  Chronicle  of  John 
Srompton,  is  the  information  it  contains  rdative 
to  the  Saxon  times,  though  it  is  deficient  in  chro- 
nology when  treating  of  the  Heptarchy.  It  girea 
the  Saxon  laws  at  length,  wi^  a  fidtfaful  Latin 
translation ;  and  the  whole  history  extends,  hoai 
the  arryial  of  Augustine,  A.  d.  bSSp  to  the  death 
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of  Rkiierd  I^  1198.  Its  prbcipfll  antboiity  k 
Roger  HoTeden ;  it  will  be  found  printed  in 
Twysden's  Scriptores*  The  penon  to  whom  it  ie 
^tribnted  was  Abbot  of  Toroval,  or  Jorvanlx  in 
Yorksliire ;  bnt  as  it  takes  no  notice  of  ^e  found- 
ing of  that  Cistercian  Abbey,  it  was  probablf 
only  procnred  by  Brompton,  and  by  him  given  to 
im  monastery.  This  historian  has  borrowed  fne^ 
\y  from  Roger  de  Hoveden ;  and,  whoever  he  were^ 
he  lived  after  the  beginnii^g  of  the  reign  of  £d* 
wtrd  III.,  as  appears  by  his  digressive  relataon  of 
the  contract  between  Joan,  the  King's  sister^'  and 
David,  afterwards  King  of  Scots. 

WalUr  d^  Hemmkngfard  was  a  Canon-Regnlar 
of  Gisborongh  Abbey  in  Yorkshire,  who  flonrish* 
ed  in  the  reagn  of  Edward  lU.^  and  who  compil- 
ed a  History  of  England  from  the  Nwman  Inva^ 
Moa  to  1308,  which  was  published  in  Dr  Gale's 
Scriptores,  XY.,  vol.  iL  p.  455,  and  by  Thomas 
Heorae  in  17S1,  8voj  2  vols.,  now  one  of  the 
nrest  of  bis  works.     The  author  died  in  1347. 

Miehard  of  Cirencester^  so  cidled  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  was  a  Benedictine  Monk  of  St  Pe- 
ter^s,  Westminster,  where  he  appears  to  have  be^ 
from  1350  to  139D,  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities.  He  tra^ 
yeHed  to  most  of  &e  libraries  of  England  to  com* 
pfete  his  collections,  and  compiled  thence  a  His- 
tory'«f  this  nation,  from  the  time  of  Hengist  to 
1348 ;  a  History  of  the  Britons,  English,  and 
Saxons;  and  a  book  on  the  Situation  tk  Britaim 
The  fiitA  of  these  n^  printed  in  the  Scriptores  of 
C  Bertram,  already  cited,  by  whom  the  last  was 
disoovenBd  tt  Copenhagen,  and  sent  to  Dr  Stnke^ 
1^,  irii0  published  aoi  analyras  of  it  in  1757.  The 
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originftl  was  prinled .  by  Professor  Bertnan,  with. 
Gildas  and  Neunius»  in  the  same  year;  and  m 
1809  a  new  edition  was  publisbed  in  Ltmdon, 
edited  by  Mr  Hatcbard,  with  a  nap  and  an  Engr 
lish  translation.  He  also  wrote  some  Theological 
pieces ;  but  Dr  Whitaker  speaks  slightly  of  hi^ 
historical  books,  which  remain  in  MS.  at  Camr 
bridge.  He  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Rome  be* 
tween  1391  and  1397,  and  to  have  died  in  iL^ 
Infirmary  of  his  Abbey  about  1401. 

Ralph,  or  RanuJph  Higden^  was  a  Benedictinct 
of  the  Monastery  of  St  Werburg  in  Chester,  where 
he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1S60.  The  worV 
attributed  to  him  is  entitled  Polychrcnicony  and  ia 
divided  into  seven  books ;  the  firat  containing  a 
description  of  all  countries  in  general,  but  morQ 
particularly  of  Britain  ;  and  the  remainder  a  copy- 
cise  civil  histoiy,  from  the  creation  to  his  owi| 
time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  initial  lefe«- 
ters  to  the  early  chapters  of  this  work^  form  th9 
words,  "  PrtBsentem  Chronicam  campilaviijra(^ 
Randpkusy  Monachu$  Cestrensis  :  *'  The  present 
Chronicle  was  compiled  by  brother  Ralph,  aMoQk 
of  Chester.  Bishop  Nicol6<Ma,  however,  accuser 
him  of  having  taken  the  whole  work  of  Bcger, 
another  Monk  of  Chestery  contemporary  with  Ni^ 
cholas  Trivet,  which  was  called  Polycratica  Teair 
porum;  whilst  in  thjB  inscription  which  assumea 
it  to  himself,  he  selected  only  the  characters  whic^ 
were  most  for  his  puipose,  and,  enlarging  tbeniy 
omitted  all  the  rest.  The  book  of  Roger  com- 
mences with  the  coming  in  of  the  Romans,  con* 
tinned  to  the  year  1314 ;  to  which  he  afterwardp 
added  a  supplement  of  fifteen  years  more,  Tim 
British  and  Saxon  part  of  Higden  s  Polychroni^oai 
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W98  published  hy  Dr  Gale  in  his  Scriptores  XV. 
foL  L  p.  179 ;  and  the  remainder  was  translated 
into  English  by  John  de  Tieirisa,  a  Cornish  di- 
vine. It  was  first  printed  by  Caxton  in  1482» 
again  by  Wynkyn  de  Wmde  in  I495y  and  lastly 
by  Peter  Treyeris  in  1527,  all  in  folio.  There 
are  many  insertions  and  additions  in  the  English 
translatioii  which  some  attribute  to  Treyisay  as 
well  as  the  continnation  to  1460  ;  thongh  others 
assert  them  to  haye  been  made  by  Caxton,  whea 
they  nnist  haye  beoi  written  nearly  a  oentory  after 
the  translator's  death. 

John^  Vicar  of  Tynemotdh^  whence  he  is  al* 
vays  called  Tinmnthensis,  though  he  was  afiter* 
wards  a  Monk  of  St  Alban's,  was  a  great  colleo* 
tof  of  En^iah  histories,  which  he  compiled  in 
three  large  yolumes,  called  Historia  AureOf  for 
which  he  has  he&i  snmamed  Chrysistoriographus^ 
His  narratiye,  howeyer/  is  chiefly  eoclesiasticaly 
sad  rdates  to  the  actions  and  mirades  of  the 
English  Saints. 

ifatthewy  snmamed  of  Weslminsterf  from  his 
being  a  Benedictine  Monk  in  that  abbey,  is  said 
to  have  flourished  in  1377,  though  some  assert 
that  he  did  not  outliye  1307.  He  is  sometimea 
called  Florilegus,  from  the  title  of  his  book,  Flo^ 
reg  Hutoriarum,  the  Flowers  of  Histories,  or  a 
collection  of  the  principal  aflhirs  of  Britain,  front 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  1 307,  of 
which  work  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Frankfort, 
1601,  folio.  It  is  divided  into  six  ages,  compris- 
ed in  three  books ;  yiz.  from  the  creation  to  the 
Christian  era,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
Korman  invasion  of  England,  thence  to  the  com- 
m^4>^inpn^  of  the  leign  of  Edward  IL,  and  sub- 
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sequently  saventy  years  more  were  added,  wliidf 
brought  it  down  to  the  death  of  Edward  ill.  is 
1377.  It  has  sometimes  been  censured,  but  ithad 
also  been  praised  as  being  written  with  a  iscrupvH 
lous  regard  to  truth,  and  with  a  diligence  wfaidi 
has  omitted  nothing  worthy  of  memory. 

Bishop  Nicolson  remarks  concerning  the  coa<* 
tinuation  of  Matthew  of  Westminster  s  Flowera  of 
Histories,  that  there  are  many  anonymovs  htston^i 
ans  in  this  kingdom,  who,  beginning  at  the  year 
131^1,  manifestly  show  that  they  intended  to  coih 
tinue  the  work  of  this  author.  The  most  eminent 
of  these  was  Adam  MerimuUh^  a  Canon-Regolar 
of  St  Paul's,  and  an  eminent  civilian,  who,  tn  tkflr 
close  of  bis  life,  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  thff 
reading  and  writing  of  English  history.  He  com*t 
mences  his  work  about  130Q,  his  first  part  ex^ 
tending  to  1343  ;  whilst  the  second  carries  it  our 
to  1380,  which  was  probably  the  year  of  bis  own 
death.  It  is  remai'kable  that,  as  he  begins  thas 
book  at  Michaelmas,  he  always  commeaces  the 
year  at  the  same  season. 

The  remaining  historians  of  tliis  .century  are  of' 
inferior  merit ;  yet  some  of  them  have  been  prmt^ 
ed,  and  are  frequently  refeiTed  to.  John  Staffbrt' 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Franciscan  Friar,  die 
tim^  of  whose  existence  is  very  doubtful,  though' 
he  is  said  to  have  written  an  English  history  about 
1380.  He  must,  however,  have  flourished  after 
1226,  when  his  Order  first  came  into  England; 
and  must  be  placed  before  1480,  since  he  is  qas^ 
ed  by  John  Rous.  WiUiam  de  Packin^tony  8e* 
cretaiy  and  Treasurer  to  Edward  the  Black  Prinoo 
in  Gascoigne,  wrote  .a  Chronicle  in  French  from. 
1207^^.  the  dth  of  King  John,  down  to  by*  nwm 
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twM,  cMtt  of  which  Leland,  Stow,  &c.  have  made 
■ereral  collections.  Henry  de  Knighton  was  one 
•f  ^  Canons  of  Leicester,  and  bis  book,  De 
Effmtibus  Afifflue,  which  ma^  begin  at  the  Nor- 
i&an  invasion,  since  he  has  only  a  short  abstract 
of  the  Saxon  afiairs  in  his  first  book.  He  ac- 
knowledges all  that  he  has  transcribed  from  Ilalpb 
Higden ;  whom  he  also  imitates,  in  making  the 
iailial  letters  of  the  first  fifteen  chapters  of  his  se- 
Mod  book,  express  the  name  of  Henricus  Cnitton. 
Walier  LingifuSy  was  a  Franciscan  of  Norwich, 
wii9,  aboat  1390,  is  said  to  hare  compiled  a  his- 
tory of  this  kingdom,  from  the  coming  in  of  Bni- 
taS)  down  to  his  own  time.  To  these,  also,  may 
W  added  the  MS.  JEtdogiumj  which  commences 
it  the  same  very  ancient  period,  and  terminates 
Vitk  the  year  1367»  It  is  probable  that  the  com-» 
nenoement  of  this  work  is  by  Nennlus ;  but  the 
noainder  is  by  a  Monk  of  Canterbury,  who  call» 
fit  Thomas  Becket  his  patron. 

Of. the  lives,  &c.  of  Sovereigns  who  reigned  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  principal  are  the  fol- 
loviog;    For  Edward  IL,  his  misfortunes  were 
'^hrted  without  either  flattery  or  contempt,  by 
Stephen  EUon  or  Eden^  a  Canon- Regular  of  War-  • 
^9  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1320,  whose 
*wk  probably  still  remains  in  manuscript.     The 
*>Httl8.of  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  his  reign, 
Btoidy,  from  1307  to  1323,  were  compiled  by  . 
JAtide  Trohdowty  a  monk,  as  the  history  of  his 
^'Wtyof  peace  with  Robert,  King  of  Scots,  was 
^  Hwfy  de  Blan^ard;   both  of  which  pieces 
^ww  pubHshed  by  Thomas  Heame,    in   octavo, 
Orf.  1729.  Walter  de  Hemmingford,  who  has  been 
•toidy  mentioned,  also  wrote  a  l^attn  bisioiy  oC 
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tbe  «flhira  and  actions  of  Edward  L  11.  aftd  IIL» 
which  was  likewise  printed  by  Hearne  in  8  wqIb^ 
8ro,  Oxf.  1731.  Sir  Thomas  de  ia  More's  IA§» 
and  Death  of  Edward  II.9  is  printed  in  Camdenla 
Collection  of  Ancient  Historians  ;  and  tbe  author 
was  made  a  knight  by  Edward  I.,  was  Conncilior 
to  his  son,  and  lived  in  the  commencement  of  thft. 
reign  of  Edward  HI.  His  memoirs  were  or^« 
nally  written  in  French,  bat  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Walter  Baker,  or  Swinbun,  Canon  of 
Osney,  near  Oxford ;  and  in  eifect  rendered  inta 
English  in  Stow's  Chronicles  and  Annals,  jand 
by  other  historians.  Of  later  works,  are  Hemy 
Carey,  Visconnt  Falkland's  History  of  Edward 
11^  with  the  rise  andfcdl  of  his  favouriteSy  Gtwe» 
ston  and  the  Spencers^  Lend.  1680,  fol.  and  8vo* 
Observations  on  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  11.^  IIL 
and  Richard  ILy  by  Sir  George  Senile,  Marqnia 
ef  Halifax,  Lend.  1689,  8vo.;  and  Mad.  de  Tim- 
cin  8  Anecdotes  of  Edward  IL  The  reign  of 
Edward  IIL^  thengh  long  and  prosperoas,  had 
but  few  separate  historians  ;  bnt  it  is  affirmed  that 
Robert  Bale,  some  time  Recorder  of  London, 
wrote  several  of  his  acts  and  afiairs ;  which  were 
carefully  kept  in  the  Civic  records,  wi^  other 
historical  pieces  by  the  same  author.  As  the  vie* 
torious  achievements  of  Edward  the  Eiath  Prince 
were  all  included  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  they 
form  a  large  portion  of  its  story ;  and  were  col* 
lected  in  French  by  William  de  Paddmffkmj 
already  mentioned.  About  1340  flourished  Ro* 
hert  de  Avednay^  Registrar  of  the  Court  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  wrote  a  La^ 
tin  History  of  the  Wbnderfkd  Acts  of  Edward 
HL^  which  was  published  by  Hearne  in  1720, 


8ro.  8(r  Jolm  FMsBsrt  18  said,  ihoafjk  pr^hMf 
widnmt  fomdatioiiy  to  have  written  a  life  of  bb 
pAtrraesB,  I^iilippa  of  Hainaiilt,  Qnoen  of  Edward 
HL  The  best  modem  woik  on  this  reign,  is  the 
Reir.  Jorima  Barnes's  eradite  Hittory  of  Edward 
ill  tmd  Edward  ike  Bhdk  Prmoe,  Canb.  1688^ 
Mb;  to  which  may  be  added,  A.  BiekneU's  HU^ 
^rf  Edward  Me  Bhek  Ffmo^  wM  a  Shori 
fw  of  ike  reigns  of  Edward  L  11.  mid  IIL 
I-ODd,  1777,  8to-;  the  Rev.  John  Bree's  ShMi 
i^Naeed,  MOUmy,  md  CivU EsiablUhmetU 
^^  Einffdem  m  the  IM  ceniury,  wiih  an 
^Mmnt  of  Oe  Campaign  of  Edward  III.  m 
^nmee^  tol.  i.  Lond.  1791,  4to.;  ud  in  Mr 
Godwins  Life  of  Chawcer^  Load.  4to.,  will  bo 
&»tt>d  <^aiaeters  of  the  Gonit  of  Edwaid  III.  Fof 
fc  reign  of  Biehard  11^  contemporary  ni«taiab 
«B  eqoally  wwating.  John  Crower^  who  dM  in 
1406,  is  Bcdd  to  baTe  compiled  a  Latin  Chroniela 
^tUs  Sovereign;  Richard  Maidstone^  a  learned 
^^vndite,  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Agreement 
^BftMm  l^duxrd  II.  and  ike  CiUzens  of  Loadon^ 
w  Twysden's  Scriptores,  column  274S,  is  an  ae^ 
MBit  of  the  King's  D^odtion,  by  Henry  Kny^ 
iMy  already  mentioned ;  and  Heame  pablished  a 
Uftin  Hitimf  of  ihe  lafe  and  Eeign  of  Richard 
O^hy  a  eertam  Monk  if  Eveehemy  Oxf.  1729, 
8ro.  Other  treatises  remain  in  manuscript ;  and 
rf  modem  works,  the  principal  are  Sir  Robert 
™wards  History  of  ihe  reigns  of  Edward  and 
fi^hard  11^  ooimpaTeA  wiJdt  Edward  L  and  III. 
i^nd,  1690,  8vo. ;  and  Sir  John  Francis  BiondVa 
Bittsryofihe  Civii  Wars  of  York  and  Laneasier^ 
^fMlated  by  Henry  Carey,  Earl  of  Momnonth) 
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Lond.  1641»  9  vols,  fotio.  The  poet  Gower  is 
ilso  said  to  have  written  the  eulogium  of  Hendry 
IV*;  and  Robert  Mascall,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
who  was  employed  in  seyeral  embassies  in  this 
and  the  following  reign,  and  died  at  Ludlow  in 
1714,  to  have  coippiled  a  rolmneof  his  Legationli* 
The  most  eminent  modem  work  relating  to  this 
Sovereign,  is  Sir  John  Hayward's  FirU  Part  qf 
the  Life  and  Reign  €f  Henry  IV^  Lond.  1599> 
4to. ;  though  it  reaches  but  little  farther  than  the 
death  of  Richard  II.,  but  it  is  the  most  elaborate, 
of  the  writings  of  this  author^  who  was  Histmo- 
grapher  to  King  James  I. 

Fifteenth  Cenlu9^.-^Bishop  Nicolson  charac- 
terizes this  period  as  one  of  the  most  rude  and 
illiterate  ages,  and  defective  both  in  historians  and 
persons  eminent  in  other  parts  of  learning.  In  ar- 
riving  at  the  time  of  Sir  John  Froissarty  however, 
the  contemporary  authors  become  more  generally 
known,  and  biographical  notices  less  required.  Of 
this  eminent  person,  therefore,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  he  was  born  at  Valenciennes,  in  1337^ 
was  brought  up  in  the  Court  of  Edward  III.,  was 
familiarly  conversant  in  that  of  Richard  II.,  and 
was  sometime  Canon  and  Treasurer  of  Cbims^ 
in  Leige.  Though  he  composed  30,000  verses, 
he  is  now  known  only  as  an  historian ;  and  his 
Chronicles,  written  in  French,  the  coui*t-laoguage 
of  his  time,  are  divided  into  four  books,  extending 
from  1326  to  1400,  whence  it  is  supposed  tliat 
be  lived  beyond  that  year.  The  narrative  is  chief- 
ly (and  perhaps  none  gives  a  better  account  of 
Edward  HI.  and  Richard  II.)  relating  to  England, 
though  it  also  includes  the  affairs  of  France,  Flan- 
ders,  Spain,   Sc4>tland  and  Ireland :    w\th  many 
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dreaimtftnoes  respectiiig  the  Papal  conntriea  of 
Rome  and  Avignon,  and  collateral  parttciilan  of 
transactions  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  Turkey,  and 
Africa.  Froissart  is  in  general  reputed  as  a  faith* 
M  and  diligent  narrator  of  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
though  he  is  charged  hy  the  French  with  partia^ 
fity,  in  making  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  PHnce 
tlte  heroes  of  his  story.  Several  of  the  nranuscriptB 
and  French  editions  of  Froissart,  are  said  to  he 
corrupt  in- names  «nd  numbers,  but  that  of  Lyons, 
1559,  4  vols,  folio,  is  regarded  as  the  best.  This 
vatkufr  was  translated  into  -English  by  Lord  Ber- 
sen,  at  the  eommand  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  ISH&f 
ia  2  vols.  foUo  ;  but  the  most  feithlul  and  excel* 
knt  of  all  the  printed  copies  of  his  Chronicle,  ia 
the  timslalion  by  the  late  Colonel  Jofanes,  Hafod, 
1603,  5  vols.  4to.  A  Latin  epitome  of  Froinart's 
Chronicle  was  executed  by  John  Sleidan^  an  ex- 
cellent German  historian,  who  difcd  in  1556,  which 
waB  published  separately  in  Archbishop  Parker's 
Kerum  Britannicarum^  Lyons,  1587,  folio,  and 
of  which  there  were  several  other  editions,  widi  a 
Latin  abridgment  of  Philip  De  Comines  by  the 
MttDe  author.  An  English  translation  of  Sleidan'a 
^tome  appeared  in  1611,  4to. 
*  Down  to  the  middle  of  this  century  the  historic 
writerB  are  but  of  a  very  ordinary  character,  the  ^ 
f*incipal  of  them  being  as  follow.  Thomas  de 
Oiief6um  was  a  Franciscan  Friar  of  some  English 
nonastery,  and  his  history  was  published  in  Latin 
bf  Heame  in  1732-33,  Oxf.  2  vols.  8vo,  with 
^at  of  John  Whetfaamstede,  under  the  title  of 
IW  Aneient  Writers  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Eng- 
&A,  Jrom  ike  Origin  of  the  People  of  BrUain^ 
ff^m  to  the  time  of  Edtoard  IV.    There  appear 
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fo  hare  been  two  historkms  named  ITumas  Bad-- 
bum^  of  whom  one  called  Radlmni  senior,  wen 
Bishop  of  St  David's,  and  Cha&oellor  of  Oxford, 
1420.  The  other  was  a  monk  of  Swithin's,  Win- 
chester, and  wrote  two  books  of  General  History, 
piobabljr  still  in  manvscripit ;  one  wheroof  is  ea« 
titled  Breviarium  Chromcorum,  which  begins  at 
Brate,  and  ends  a.  d*  1234,  in  which  he  chiefl]^ 
copies  Matthew  Paris  after  the  Normaa  Invasi<^ 
tboagh  he  is  very  unhappy  in  hia  chronology.  The 
Other  is  a  large  collection  caUed  HUioria  Maiarf  of 
particolan  relating  to  the  dmrch  of  Winchester^ 
made  o«t  of  the  common  histonans.  John.  Sken^ 
bum  was  also  a  monk,  who  wrote  a  Xatin  Giro* 
md0i  qftke  Britonif  kom  'the  amval  of  the  Tro» 
jans  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.;  and  John  HeiifiM 
is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Batde-AJUboyv 
who  compiled  an  abstract  of  the  English  Cbroni? 
des  down  to  the  same  time.  But  one  of  tbe  best 
historians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  Tharmu  of 
fVMnghamt  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St  Albaoa» 
and  probably  ibe  Royal  Firofesaor  of  History*  He 
composed  two  works  of  c<msidenihle  length,  both 
of  which  were  published  by  Archbishop  Ptokor  in 
1574,  Lond.  foL  One  of  these  is  named  Histo^ 
ria  Br^vUf  and  commences  at  1273,  where  Ma^' 
thew  Paris  concludes,  and  contains  seyeral  cirf 
comstances  not  mentioned  by  any  contemponry 
anther*  It  finishes  with  the  funeral  of  Henry  V^ 
and  the  appointment  of  Humphrey,  Duka  ol 
Gloucester,  as  Regent.  His  other  book  is  called 
Ypodigma  NeustfiiBi  or  an  Exhibition  of  Nor^ 
mandy;  and  beginning  with  the  tenth  centujpy, 
when  ^at  Dutchy  was  first  possessed  by  RoUo 
and  his  Danes,  is  broi^t  down  to  the  time  of 
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Henry  V.     Both  of  these  works  were  also  printed 
in  Camden's  Historia. 

About  this  period,  too,  Nicholas  Cantelupe,  a 
Wekh  gentleman,  and  Pnor  of  a  Carmelite  Mo- 
nastryat  Northampton,  who  died  in  1441,  and 
wrote  a  History  of  Cambridge,  is  said  also  to  hara 
written  a  general  Chitmide  of  England.  Con* 
temporary  with  him  was  John  Wkethamsiede, 
whose  history  has  been  already  referred  to.  He 
was  a  learned  Abbot  of  St  Alban's,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  82  years  in  Priests'  Orders,  died  in  1464 
at  upwards  of  100.  His  Chronicle  begins  in  1441^ 
and  ends  in  1461  ;  it  contains  many  original  pa* 
pers  and  letters,  with  a  fiill  account  of  the  battle 
of  St  Alban's  ;  but  tJie  greater  part  of  it  is  filled 
with  the  concerns  of  his  own  abbey.  He  wa% 
however,  the  -first  historian  who  opposed  the  legend 
af  Brutus. 

John  Harding^  a  northern  annalist,  was  bom  in 
1378,  and  brou^t  up  in  the  family  of  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  commonly  called  Hotspur,  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His  life  was  ac^ 
tire,  and  he  bore  arms  against  the  Scots  upon  se- 
veral occasions ;  but  he  was  also  employed  in  col- 
lecting documents,  for  ascertaining  the  fealty  due 
from  their  King  to  the  English ;  and  hearing  that 
there  was  in  Scotland  some  ancient  charters  of 
homage  which  proved  it,  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
thither  in  disguise  and  great  hazard,  to  •  have 
brought  them  away,  and  to  have  delivered  them 
at  diflTerent  times  to  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  and 
Edward  IV.  '  He  has,  however,  been  accused  of 
ibrging  of  deeds  to  effect  his  purpose,  but  the 
tmth  ia  not  known.    He  also  collected  materials 

-     -         F  2  .  ' 
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for  hw  Ckrcmeh,  which  he  appem  to  httre^mt 
finuhed  about  14S6.  He  afterwards  recon^ioBed 
this  work  for  Richard  Duke  of  York,  fiither  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Wakefiel<^ 
December  SIst  1460.  The  history  cornea  no 
kwer  than  the  flight  of  Henry  VL  in  1459,  bitt 
aome  circamstaaces  prove  that  it  coold  not  haifw 
been  fini^d  before  1465.  His  book  ia  entitled 
Hie  Chronicie  rf England  unto  tke  tmgntiifKin^ 
Edward  IV»;  it  is  in  metre,  and  is  considered  fay 
Wharton  as  "  almost  beneath  criticism,  and  fit 
iMily  for  the  attention  of  the  aptiquKry. "  It  wae 
first  printed  by  Grafkm  in  1543,  who  probabljr 
added  the  prose  continoaticm  to  1542-43,  the  34th 
year  of  Henry  VIIL  ;  this  is  considered  die  rarest 
^ad  most  expensive  edition,  but  the  best  is  that  fay 
Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  Principal  libiiuwi  of  the  Britidk 
Museum,  Lond.  1812,  4to.  Nearly  contempoiary 
with  Harding  were  Nicholas  MontatutSf  sometima 
Master  of  Eton  College,  and  a  collector  of  English 
history ;  and  Roger  AWanuSy  a  Carmelite  of  Lonr 
don,  who  compiled  the  genealogies  of  some  of  the 
Eaglish  sovereigns. 

Beside  the  continuation  of  Higden's  and  Tw 
visa's  Polychronicon,  by  WUUam  Caxton^  already 
referred  to,  there  is  also  popularly  attributed  to 
him  another  work,  entitled  Chromeles  ofEnglandf 
printed  in  1480,  and  thence  called  CaxtMi's  Chrn^ 
nicle.  It  is  a  collection  in  which  there  is  certain* 
ly  as  much  fiction  as  truth  ;  for  its  nanativea  have 
been  questioned  and  censured,  and  it  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  circumstantial  account  of  the  poison- 
ing of  King  John.  It  is,  however^  emmeoualy  aa» 
«igned  to  C<»t09,  since  it  wijs  foupcied  9P«ft  9 
work  by  Douglas,  a  mpnk  of  Glastonbury,  who 
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p  Ae«ftrliet  purtB  followed  Geo^oy  of  Monmoalh 
fnd  Nennhia,  whilst  Cftzton  only  continued  it  to 
the  hottle  of  Towton  fai  Yorkahire,  on  Palm  Soil* 
iky,  March  29th  1461,  whicii  proved  ao  fatal  to 
(he  interests  of  {lenry  VI.  This  history  com* 
pences  with  the  finding  of  this  realm  by  Albyne 
laid  her  sisters,  who  aarae4  it  Albion,  it  has  for* 
nished  materials  for  several  romances,  and  it  was 
so  popular  that  several  manuscripts  of  it  are  still 
flstant,  and  it  was  four  times  printed  in  the  15tl| 
osntory.  One  of  these  editions  appears  to  have 
lieen  prepared  by  a  schoolmaster  of  St  Alban's» 
where  it  was  printed  in  1483,  whence  it  is  called 
the  St  AIb(m*s  Chnmiek  and  Fmctua  Teu^wntm 
{t  contains  the  t^ct  of  Caxtpn,  and  has  some  adr 
^itiona  of  notices  of  Popes  ai^d  Emperon.  Of  the 
Routed  author  of  this  work,  it  will  be  soffident  to 
qenaric,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  Weald  of  Kent^ 
about  1412 ;  was  in  the  hqu80hold  of  Margaret 
Dtttcliess  of  Buigundy,  and  si^tw  of  Edward  IV« ; 
fMmiinenced  printing  at  Westminster  about  1474^ 
and  died  about  1492. 

John  Bom  or  BouSf  usually  called  the  Antip 
fuary  of  Warwick,  where  be  was  bom,  was  edu- 
CBted  at  Oxford,  and  became  Capon  of  Osney.  Ho 
tvayeUed  over  the  greatest  part  of  England;  and  ha** 
nng  made  large  collections  put  of  the  libr^ffies  he  vir 
siti^  fH^  4e  national  history  and  antiquitiis,  retured 

toGiiysCl^neer  Warwick,  and  4ie4^i^  i^  1491. 
Hia  1j9^  History  of  the  King9  oj  Eng^i^  wap 
pufafished  l^y  Hearne,  in  1716,  Chef.  8vp. 
r  ^Hhi  memoiis,  k^  of.  the  Sovereigns  whi^ 
mgoed  ia  the  fifteenth  century,  are  princlps^ly  ap 
lolkywc-^An  ii|teresting  aecoup$  of  the  life  qf 
Bmry  F.  u»»   written  by  Peler  Boisety  hir 
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chamberlain  ;  connnencing  with  his  earliest  yeaiv,* 
giving  a  fall  account  of  hia  expeditions,  victories, 
and  marriage  in  France  ;  his  coronation  at  Paris  ; 
and  terminating  with  his  death,  and  the  corona^ 
tion  of  Henry  VI.  He  attended  the  King  in  all 
his  campaigns,  and  flourished  about  1430;  Imt 
his  acts  of  ^enry  V.  have  never  been  printed. 
In  the  mimuscripts  of  the  British  Museum,  there 
is  also  an  interesting  anonymous  account  of  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  written  in  Latin,  by  a  priest 
who  attended  the  expedition,  and  sat  with  the 
baggage  during  the  engagement,  along  with  the^ 
other  ecclesiastics.  But  all  which  can  be  col^ 
lected  on  this  interesting  subject,  both  in  print 
and  manuscript,  has  been  inserted  and  translated 
with  extraordinary  research  and  fidelity,  into  an 
elegant  modem  publication,  entitled  TTie  Htstory 
of  the  Battk  of  Agincourty  and  the  ExpedUioti 
of  Henry  V.  into  France^  toith  a  Roll  of  ike 
Men^at-Arms  in  the  English  Army ;  by  Nicho- 
las -Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.  Lend.  1827,  12mo; 
The  exploits  of  Henry  V.  were  also  celebrated  in 
verse  by  John  LydgaJtby  an  ancient'  English  poet, 
and  monk  of  Bury  in  Suffolk,  who  was  born 
about  1375,  and  died  about  1461  ;  the  greatest 
part  of  whose  composition  is  printed  in  the  work 
last  cited.  This  Sovereign's  life  was  likewise 
written  in  Latin  verse  by  Thomas^  a  monk  of 
Elmham^  in  Norfolk,  and  prior  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity of  Lenton  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  waa 
published  by  Heame,  in  1727,  Oxf.  8vo  ;  as  were 
talsd  those  Latin  memoirs,  compiled  by  anothef 
historian  of  this  time,  who  called  himself  Tittih 
Liviusy  Oxf.  1716,  8vo.  There  are  also  some 
other  ancient  memoirs  extant  in  manuscript ;  and 
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fium  the  l»eBt  of  these  sonroeft  waa  eomjfSM  Hmh. 
maa  Goodwin's  History  i^  the  Ltfe  and  Beign 
2f  Henry  V*  Load.  L704»  folio.  There  is  alsa 
e  very  carious  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Henry 
V.  v^en  Prince  of  Wiaks,  hy  Alexander  Ludert% 
^sq.,  Lond.  1813,  8vo.  The  pious  actions  and 
life  of  Henry  VL  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
sofficient  to  prodace  many  contemponiry  histo-t 
f|«os;  but  John  Blackaum,  a  Carthosiany  wha 
vas  particolarly  intimate  with  him,  wrote  a  to* 
^pnne  of  his  life  and  nuiacles»  which  was  pnbUsho 
ed  by  Heanie  with  the  works  of  Otterbom  and 
Whethamstedey  voL  L  page  285.  Thomas  Wal^ 
mnghaniy  also,  who  lived  in  his  time»  wrote  some 
apnals  of  Ids  reign,  ont  of  which  it  is  said  that 
the  acts  of  Henry  VI.  were  composed.  The  dis-* 
torbed  reign  of  Edward  IV.  seems  to  ha^  pre« 
veilted any  separate  record  of  his  memoirs;  but 
9f  modem  works  the  following  may  be  referred 
to  i-^The  History  tjf  Edward  IK  by  William 
Habington,  Lond.  1640,  folio ;  sud  to  hare  been 
^tten  and  pnblished  by  express  desire  of  Char- 
les I. ;  and  a  History  ^  the  Civil  Wars  betweei^ 
York  and  Ifincastery  comprekending  the  hives  of 
Eduxxrd  IV.  and  Richard  HI  by  Edward  Spel<^ 
ipan  and  G.  W.  Lemon,  Lynn,  1792,  8to* 
fFilfiiom  Fleetwood^  Recorder  of  London,  com- 
piled a  small  Ijatin  traot,  entided  JElenctius  An^ 
naUupi  Segum  Edtpard  V.  Richard  JIL  Henry 
YII.  and  H&vry  VIIJ.  Lond.  1579,  12mo.ii 
but  it  is  almost  exclnsiiwly  confined  to  the  trana^ 
eptiiMis  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster.  The  best 
acoofin^  therefore,  of  the  brief  reign  and  unhappy 
^  of  Edward  V.  was  written  by  Sir  Thomas 
U<^e,  and  cidl^  A  Hia^ny  of  <^  JP^>I  W^ 
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Qtf0e»  Moery^  Lond.  1676«  folio;  the  modem* 
laiod  edition  of  the  same,  1786,  Bto.  To  these 
yolomes  may  abo  be  added  James  Marsoliers 
Life  of  Henry  VIL  Paris,  1724,  2  yoIs.  12mo. ; 
4ke  Will  of  Henry  F//.,  published  by  Thomas 
Astle,  Esq.,  Lond.  1775,  4to;  John  Tniaseb' 
History  of  the  Dissension  between  the  Houses  of 
,York  and  Lancaftevy  Lond.  1621,  folio ;  and 
the  more  modem  and  interesting  work  of  Miss 
Emma  Roberts,  Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancastery  from  the  accession  of  Rich" 
aard  //.  to  the  death  of  Henry  VH»  Lond. 
1827,  2vols.  8vo. 

Sixteenth  Cen^y^.— Before  entering  on  a  brief 
eomneration  of  the  Chronicles  which  distinguish 
this  period  of  history,  and  which  may  be  most 
properly  comprised  under  one  head,  it  should  be 
muuurked,  that  the  most  accomplished  author  of 
the  age,  for  elegance  and  clearness  of  style,  was 
Pp^flore   Vergil.     He  was   an  .Italian,   sent  to 
England  by  Alexander  VI.,  to  collect  the  tribute 
called  Peter  Pence ;  and  was  so  well  received,  that 
he  was  promoted  to  several  church  preferments, 
and  about  1521,  was  commanded  by  Henry  Vlll. 
to  write  a  History  of  England,  which  he  published 
and  dedicated  to  him  in  1534,  the  best  edition 
being  that  of  1651,  octavo.     It  is  written  in  Lsr 
tin,  with  great  elegance .  and  clearness,  and  con- 
Isins  27  books,  commencing  vith  a  description  of 
Britain,  and  the  ancient  British  Kings,  and  extend- 
ing, to  1535.     This  author,  however,  is  charged 
with,  great  partiality,  and  even  falsehood  in  his 
work,.. and  even  with  burning  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
oaterials  furqished  him  from  the  vai-ious  national 
Ubnuies,  to  prevent 'his  misrepresentations  from 
being  discovered;  whilst,  he  is  also  said  to  hav 
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tent  adiipload  of  manvacripta  to  Robm.  Hia 
greatest  fimlt  appears  to  be  his  giTing  a  very 
unfair  account  of  the  Reformation,  and  ibe  con* 
duct  of  the  I^rotestantB ;  but  his  work  was  eztei^ 
sirely  read,  and  supplies  a  chasm  of  nearly  serenty 

Grs  in  the  English  History,  including  particn* 
y  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  V.,  which  ava 
hardly  to  be  fonnd  in  Lati^  or  in  any  odier  an* 
thor.  Polydore  Veigil  left  England  in  15SC^ 
and  died  in  1555. 

The  series  of  Chronicles  which  distbignisfaed 
Ais  age,  was  began  with  a  singolar  compilation  hf 
Sichard  Arnold^  a  London  merchant,  who  traded 
to  Flanders,  and  flonrished  in  1519.  His  work 
is  sometimes  called  Arnold's  Chronicle,  and  some* 
times  The  Customs  of  London ;  though  its  real 
title  is  **  The  Names  of  the  BaylijBs,  Custom 
Mayors  and  Sherefs  of  the  Cyte  of  London, "  and 
was  firat  printed  without  date  at  Antwerp,  prob»> 
Uy  about  1502.  It  is  a  most  singular  compikn 
tion,  of  little  historical  merit,  but  it  contains  in« 
formation  on  the  city  and  national  liberties  and 
charters ;  the  asi^  of  bread ;  ^  the  crafte  to  make 
s  water  to  have  spottys  oute  of  clothe  ;*'  *'the 
▼ij  aegesse  of  the  woride ;  ^  *^  the  crafte  of  graff- 
ymg  and  plantyng  tryes ; "  **  to  make  a  pickeU  too 
kepe  fresh  stai|;eon  in ;  **  and  the  ancient  original 
of  Prior's  ballad  of  the  ''  Nut-Brown  Maid : "  chief- 
ly taken  from  similar  works  in  the  Cottonian  Lib- 
rary. It  is,  howeyer,  an  interesting  collection,  of 
reliques  of  ancient  ciric  manners  and  cnstoms; 
and  the  best  editicm  of  it  is  the  qnarto  reprint  of 
1811,  published  under  the  care  of  Francis  Doaoe» 
Esq.  Before  the  time  of  Fabyan,  were  compiled 
two  Chronicles,  arranged  in  his  peculiar  mannw, 
ui  separate  yean,^with  the  names  of  the  Mayors 
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tail  Sbtfiiffs  of  London,  preserved  in  mantiscript 
ki^e  Bridsh  Museum.  Thongh  principaJIy  de- 
voted to  the  city,  they  contain  much  interesting 
infonnation  on  national  erents,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Ml  edition  of  them  by  Mr  Nicholas  Harris  Nico- 
liB,  with  seyeral  interesting  additional  illnstrations, 
eatitledy  A  Chronicle  of  London,  from  1089  to 
14^,  wriiien  in  the  fifteenth  century ,  and  for  the 
first  time  prinied  from  MSS,  in  the  British  Mu* 
Kum,  Lond.  1827^  4to. 

At  length  appeared  the  celebrated  work  of  Ro* 
^  Ftxbffan,  aii  eminent  draper,  Alderman  and 
Slieriff  of  London  in  1493,  called  The  Concord* 
•woe  <f  Histories,  Like  the  generality  of  ancient 
itttborB,  he  went  beyond  the  age  of  certainty  in 
fc»  detffils.  His  book  is  divided  into  seven  parts, 
^yiti^  a  poetical  epilogue  to  each,  under  the  titlo 
^  the  Seven  Joys  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Tlie 
^  six  conduct  the  history  from  Brutus  to  the 
^man  Inrasion,  and  the  seventh  carries  it  down 
to  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ;  but  as  it  passed 
tlmmgh  four  ancient  editions  between  1516  and  . 
1559,  eiach  one  was  brought  down  to  the  time  of 
ife  publication,  and  several  alterations  and  omis-* 
sions  took  place  in  the  course  of  them.  A  parti- 
cular account  of  these,  with  the  best  text  of  ally 
will  be  fonnd  in  the  reprint  of  it  edited  by  Henry 
Kliis,  Esq.  in  1811,  4to. ;  but  the  first  is  the  ra* 
rest,  ^mce  it  is  erroneously  considered  to  have 
been  bouglit  up  and  'burned,  by  direction  of  Cardi-- 
nal'Wolsey,  because  the  author  made  too  clear  « 
discovery  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy.  The  can- 
celled part  w«fe  possibly  the  abstract  of  the  bill  for 
taking  away  then*  temporal  possessions ;  but  it  is 
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also  probable,  that  the  whole  story  is  without 
foundation.  Tlje  materials  of  this  work  are  chief- 
ly taken  from  Higden,  whose  method  of  making 
the  year  commence  at  Michaelmas,  is  adopted  in 
the  last  part ;  but  it  also  contains  many  important 
affairs  concerning  LfOndo%.  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found,  arranged  under  their  respective  years,  with 
the  names  of  the  ezistmg  Mayors  and  Sherifib. 
Fabyan  died  in  1512. 

The  extremely  rare  history  by  John  RasteU^  is 
properly  entitled  The  Pastyme  of  People ^  or  the 
Chronicles  ofDyuers  Realmys^  and  most  specyaU 
ly  of  the  Realme  of  Englondy  breudy  compyled  i 
very  few  copies  of  it  are  known  to  be  in  existence^ 
and  Bishop  Nicolson  knew  not  where  it  was  to  be 
found.  It  was  originally  published  about  1530, 
by  John  Rastell,  a  learned  printer  jand  citizen  of 
London,  who  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  died  in  1536.  It  contains  short  noti- 
ces of  the  Roman,  Papal,  Flemish,  French,  Nor^ 
man,  and  British  History ;  which  latter  commen* 
ces  at  Brute,  and  extends  to  the  death  of  Richard 
III.  on  Bosworth  Field,  Aug.  22,  1485 :  but  it 
is  principally  remai'kable  for  its  large  and  spirited 
whole-length  portraits  of  the  English  Sovereigns, 
engraven  on  wood,  to  which  it  is  probable  it  is 
indebted  for  its  extreme  rarity.  Fac-similes  of 
these  cuts  will  be  found  in  the  excellent  n^odern 
edition  of  it. published  in  181 1, 4to,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  F.  Dibdin»  who  states  that  its 
contents  are  abstracts  from  the  Chronicles  of  Hig* 
den,  Caxton,  and  Fabyan. 

The  Chronicle  of  Edward  Hall^  is  entitled 
The  Union  of  Hie  Two  Noble  and  Uluslrious  Fa^ 
milies  of  York  and  Lancaster;  and  was  published 
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m  1548,  foliow  It  ..originally  extended  only  to 
1532,  a  continuation  to  1546  being  left  in  mann- 
flcript;  which  falling  into  the  possession  of  Richanl 
Grafton,  the  printer,  he  completed  and  published 
It  in  1550.  Bishop  Nicolson,  without  being  very 
well  acquainted  with  this  work,  censures  it  for 
flattering  Henry  VIII.  in  the  dedication,  and  only 
giving  an  account  of  the  dress  and  habits  of  each 
reign ;  but  Heame  remarks  that  it  is  inscribed  to 
Edward  VI.,  and  contains  valuable  information, 
excepting  some  pobts  of  the  Chronology.  The 
^  is  probably  the  finest  impression,  and  contains 
a  beautiful  wood-cut  of  Henry  VIII.  in  council, 
which  is  often  missing :  but  a  good  edition  of  this 
Chronicle  was  printed  in  1809,  4to.  The  author 
was  probably  bom  about  1499,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  became  an  eminent  civic  law- 
yer and  member  of  Parliament,  and  died  in  1547. 

George  Lihfy  son  of  the  famous  grammarian, 
William  Lily,  and  Canon  of  St  Paul's,  who  died 
in  1559,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  author  of 
^  exact  map  of  Britain ;  and  he  also  compiled  a 
▼«y  short  Latin  abstract  of  English  history,  some- 
^UDes  called  Anglorum  Regum  Chronices  Epitome. 
*^  was  several  times  reprinted,  and  the  edition  of 
mncfort,  1565,  4to,  commences  at  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  and  extends  to  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
^th,  in  a  brief-  enumeration  of  the  English  So- 
vereigns ;  being  followed  by  an  account  of  the  civil 
^re  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Dibdin  has  also  introduced  to  the 
public  an  extremely  rare  English  chronicle,  printed 
h  Giles  Godee  in  1560,  folio,  of  which  there  are 
•nly  two  copies  known.  It  is  entitled  the  Genea- 
^{^the  Kinges  of  England,  and  Earl  SpencevV 
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impmsioailoficzibedni  the  ^JEdeB  Ahliorpiaiiae»  " 
Loud.  1S22,  Sto.  VoL  L  pages  180-184;  is  de- 
•cribed  to  haTe  been  originally  in  the  form  of  a 
roll,  iqiwards  of  40  feet  loog»  tomed  round  in  » 
box  by  «  wire,  that  OTery  pait  of  it  mi^t  be  be^ 
ter  teen.  It  commencea  with  **  Noe, "  haying 
thirteen  aaljectB  before  it  aniree  at  Brate,  and 
then  deacenda  throngh  the  SoYereigns  of  Britun  ta 
Elizabeth;  each  person  being  repreaented  by  a 
wood-€at»  and  from  William  I.  by  two  stanaas  of 
Terae. 

Biekani  Grefixm^  citizen  of  Londim,  was  one 

of  the  most  eminent  printen  of  his  time;  aii4 

thoQgh  brought  up  a  merchanty  his  literary  works 

discover  both  alnlities  and  a  good  education.     In 

1<361  was  printed  his  Abridgement  ^  £&s  Ckror 

nicks^  three  more  editions  appearing  within  the 

Heart  ten  yean ;  hat  as  Stow  also  published  his 

«  Summane  of  the  E^ysh  Chronicles.  "  in  1565, 

Giafton  in  the  same  year,  issued  an  abstract  of  hia 

own  abridgement,  called  a  MameU  of  the  Cknh 

"c      ^  ^^^S^ond.      Stow  followed  this  by  bin 

^ummarie  of  Chronicles  Abridged. "  and  theif 

V^rh^X^  ^  increased  by  severe  reflections  on 

^m^^  "^^^^  P"^^»«^     But  though  these 

greater^  ?*^.^  consulted  by  the  hist<»ian,  the 

tTte  pTSpS^  ^"^^  «°^  Stow  are  of  couiae 

P«Wished inl^'q  Vi^^  of  the  former  was  fim 

England,  andmZ''^/i^'''^  «^^^^  ^^^'"^  «^ 
the  creation  ofti^^  "f  ^  ^^'^^^  deduced  from 
o/thU  Islande  ^.LT"^^  "''^^  the  first  habitatum 
9^th.     licovll^J^''J^'''^y^^^  of  Queen  EUza^ 

Ml. seven  pa^ts,  and  L  T""-  T'^'^'^^*^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
*-       >  and  containing  the  history  from  tU 
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Creadon  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  latter  from  Wfl* 
liam  I.  to  Elizaheth ;  both  being  decorated  with 
8ome  spirited  wood-cnts.  This  work  has  not  pre- 
served its  original  reputation  :  the  time  of  its  an- 
ihoTB  death  is  not  known,  but  he  was  living  in 
1572. 

In  1569  was  also  published  an  Epitome  ofChro* 
nicies  befftm  by  Thomas  Lanqtiet,  from  the  be- 
ginfdng  of^  world  to  the  incarnation  of  Christy 
and  continued  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  by 
T&omas  Cooper^  4to.  There  are  several  other 
editions  of  this  work,  which  appears  to  have  been 
compiled  with  little  care  or  attention,  and  is  but 
of  slight  authority.  The  original  author  died  at 
London  in  1545,  and  the  continuator,  by  whose 
name  it  became  subsequently  known,  died  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  1594;  having  written  several 
volumes,  of  which  the  present  is  his  worst. 

7^  Chronicles  of  England^  Scotland^  and  Ire' 
land,  by  Raphael  Holinshed  and  his  assistants, 
are  by  fkr  the  most  popular  and  important  of  the 
national  histories  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
to  which  all  modern  authors  are  extensively  in- 
ddited.  They  were  originally  published  in  1577, 
in  2  vols,  folio,  with  many  spirited  wood-cuts ; 
and  afterwards  in  1585-86,  in  three,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  commonly  bound  together.  In  this 
second  edition  the  engravings  were  omitted,  with, 
it  is  supposed,  some  particular  passages ;  but  the 
fiunous  Castrations  of  Holinshed  were  several 
sheets  from  the  second  and  third  volumes,  con- 
taining passages  disagreeable  to  Elizabeth,  Lord 
Leicester,  and  the  administration,  which  **  were 
thought  not  so  fit,  and  so  not  allowed  to  be  print- 

o2 
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has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  the  editioitt  of 
Lond.  1682,  folio,  and  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Wal- 
pole,    1770,  4to,  are  considered  the  best.     Of 
modem  works,  Mrs  A,  T.  Thorn sorCs  Memoirs  of 
^e  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  Lond.  1 826,  2  vols. 
8yo,  will  be  found  a  pleasing  and  interesting  his* 
tory ;  aa  will  also  the  very  curious  books  of  Mr 
Sharon  Turner^  entitled  the  History  of  the  Reiga 
of  Henry  VIII.,  comprising  the  political  history 
of  the  commencement  of  the  English  Reformati<m, 
Lond.  1827)  8yo,  2  vols.,  which  form  a  portion 
of  his  General'  History  of  England.     A  few  sup- 
plementary authorities   illustrative   of  this  reign 
may  be  mentioned,  as  the  Cabala^  or  mysteries  of 
SMe,  from  Hemy  VIIL  to   Charles  /.,  Lond* 
1676,  8vo. ;  Letters  from  Henry  VIIL  to  Anne 
Boleyn^  printed  in  Heame's  edition  of  Robert  of 
Avesbury :  authentic  C4)pies  of  the  King's  Will 
concerning  the   succession,    printed  in   Hilldafi 
Higden's   Hereditary  Right  of   the   Crown    of 
England  asserted,  Lond.  1713,  folio:  and  The 
Privy  Purse  expenses  of  King  Henry   VIIL^ 
from  November  1529  to  December  1532/  iJoUh 
introdvctory  remarks  and  illustrative  notesy  by 

Mr  Nicholas  Harris  Nicokts,  Lond.  1827»  8vo 

The  celebrated  History  of  the  Reformation^  by 
Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  also  bdongs 
to  this  period ;  it  was  originally  publidied  in  3 
vols,  folio,  Lond.  1679-1715$  but  probably  the 
most  convenient  edition  is  the  modem  one,  print- 
ed at  Oxford  in  6  vols.  8vo.  In  this  work  was 
first  printed  the  autograph  Diary  of  Edward  VI^ 
which  places  that  sovereign  at  the  head  of  his 
own  historians :  as  well  as  his  Letters  to  Bamaby 
Fitx-Patrick,  publiidied    by  the   Hon.   Horace 
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Walpole,  Loud.  lYTSy  4to.     ^  A  brief  diaconrae 

relating  to  his  tioiesy "  was  also  written  by  Dr 

Gerard  Langbame^  and  published  as  Preface  to 

Sir  John  Chekea'  '<  True  Subject  to  the  Rebel, " 

Lond.  16 ^1»  4to.     The  annals  of  Marys  reigA 

a|^>ear  to  hare  been  too  unpopular,  to  have  be^ 

M^Murately  recorded  either  by  contemporary  or 

snbaequent  historians ;  and  a  tract  by  John  Pr^C" 

tor^  a  schoolmaster  of  Tnnbridge,  containfaig  a 

slight  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebelUim» 

Lond»  15d5,  4to,  is  probably  the  principal  publi- 

eatioa  relating  to  her  times.     There  are,  how- 

evor,  the  most  ample  accounts  of  the  lifoi  govern- 

menty  and  great  events  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth^ 

fumiahed  by  her  courtiers,  statesmen,  and  even 

her  enemies ;  since  her  establidbiBent  of  the  Pro- 

teatant  £uth,  and  enforeiBg  some  laws  against 

eertaia  Papists,  excited  several  to  record  the  par- 

ticnlAiB   of    their  prosecution.      Thus,    Thamat 

Baurcbiery  a  Franciscan  Doctor  of  the  Sorboane*) 

wrote  a  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  persons  of 

his  order,  Paris,   1586,  8vo;  but  probably  the 

mort  intere^ing  work  of  thk  kmd,  i^   ^  The 

CathoUc  Book  of  Martyrs,  or  a  true  Britidi  Mar- 

tyrology,  commencing  with  the  Relormation,"  by 

the  ^glb%  Rev.   Richard  CkaUoneTy  Bishop  oif 

Debora,  ia  the  curious  edition  of  Lend.  18259 

8vto.     Perhaps  the  most  feunous  entire  history  of 

this  time,  was  that  written  in  very  elegant  Latin, 

by  William  Camdeuy  Clarenceux  King  of  Arms, 

uadertaken  at  the  special  command  of  Thomas 

Cecily  Lord  Burleigh.     It  was  called   '<  Annalea 

reram   Anglicarum    et    Hibemicarum    regnante 

Elianbetha,    ad  annum    salutis    1589,"    1615, 

foUp^    the  ooaduding   part   being   publiuhed   at 
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Leyden  in  1625,  8vo,  after  the  autlior*8  deadi. 
The  best  edition,  however,  is  by  Heame,  Oxf. 
1717,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  the  best  English  transla- 
tion is  by  Dr  Thomas  Browne,  Lond.  1629.  The 
other  printed  works  illustrative  of  this  reign  are 
principally  as  follows ;  but  the  volumes  connected 
with  it  are  very  numerous,  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
British  Museum  contain  almost  unbounded  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  this  and  the  succeeding  so- 
vereigns. '*  Eliza,  or  the  Life  find  Troubles  of 
Elizabeth,  from  her  Cradle  to  her  Crown, "  by 
Thomas  Heywoody  Lond.  1632,  12mo.  <<  The 
Felicity  of  the  Time, "  by  Sir  Francis  BacoHy 
Lond.  1632,  12mo.  '^  Historical  Memorials  of 
the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Jamea,  " 
by  Francis  Osborne,  Lond.  1658,  8vo.  Historicsl 
Collections,  &c.  by  Heytoard  Townesend,  Lond. 
1680,  folio,  containing  the  Parliamentary  Debates 
of  her  last  fouiteen  years ;  which,  however,  fmm- 
ed  only  a  part  of  the  extensive  materials  of  Sir 
Symonds  Dewes,  whose  Journals  of  both  Houses, 
during  her  whole  reign,  were  printed  Lond.  1682, 
folio.  *^  True  and  exact  account  of  the  Wars  with 
Spain,  from  1585  to  1602,  with  a  particular  and 
exact  account  of  the  last  seventeen  years  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  both  Military  and  Civil, "  the  former 
by  Sir  William  Monson,  a  celebrated  English 
Admiral,  who  died  in  1642,  and  the  latter  by  H. 
Townsend,  Lond.  1682,  folio.  "  Character  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  a  full  account  of  her  Govern- 
ment in  Church  and  State,  "  by  Edmund  Bohtmy 
Lond.  1693,  8vo.  '^  Fragmenta  Hegalia,  or  Me- 
moirs of  Elizabeth,  her  Court  and  Favourites, "  by 
Sir  Robert  Naunton,  Secretary  of  State  to  James 
I>  printed  with  Edwai-d  Walsingham  s  '^  Arcana 
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Aalica,*'  Lond.  1694,  8vo ;  though  the  best  edi- 
tions of  the  latter  are, — that  with  notes  and' por- 
traits, Lond.  1824,  12nio,  and  one  attached  to  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  *' 
Lond.  1808,  8vo.  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  from  1581  till  her  death,  in 
which  the  secret  intrigues  of  her  Court  are  illus- 
trated from  original  papers  of  Anthony  Bacon, 
Esq.,  &c,  by  2>r  Thomas  Birch,  Lond,  1754,  2 
vols.  4to.  Mademoiselle  de  Keralios  Histoire 
d'Elisabeth,  Paris,  1786,  8^0.  "  Progresses  and 
Public  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth, "  by  the 
late  Jokn  Nichols,  Lond.  1788-1805,  3  vols.  4to» 
and  the  delightfiil  work  of  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  en« 
titled  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Eliza- 
heihs"  Lond.  1818,  2  vols.  8ro.  The  works  con- 
cerning Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  are  scarcely  less 
numerous  than  those  relating  to  her  sister ;  but  it 
may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  recommend  the  ge- 
neral reader  to  Mr  George  Chalmers*  very  copious 
Life  of  that  unfortunate  Sovereign,  Lond.  1822, 
3  Tols.  8yo. 

Seventeenth  Century, — ^The  celebrated  antiquary, 
John  Stow,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  historians  of 
this  period ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  parish  of  St  Michael,  Comhill,  London, 
about  1525.  His  first  work  was  the  Summarie 
of  Chronicles,  small  quarto,  already  referred  to^ 
which  was  published  in  1565,  ha^ng  been  com- 
piled at  the  request  of  Robert  Lord  Dudley.  It 
passed  through  five  editions  in  his  life,  and  four 
afterwards ;  but,  in  1573,  appeared  his  AnruiUs, 
in  a 'Stout  octavo  in  black-letter,  beginning  with  a 
general  description  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  treaV 
ing  of  the  several  Soverei^s,  naming  the  Mayors 
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Sherifisy  Remarkable  Occairences,  8tc  of  eacfh 
year,  especially  every  thing  relating  to  London. 
In  1580  appeared  his  Chronicle  rf  England,  Jrom 
Brute  unto  this  present  year,  in  quarto ;  which; 
liter  three  more  editions,  was  greatly  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1598,  under  the  title  of  Flores 
Historiarurn,  or  Annals  of  this  Kingdom,  Jrom 
the  time  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  without  any  year 
on  the  title,  but  having  the  dedication  to  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  dated  Nov.  24th,  1600.     Tliis 
was,  however,  only  his  Som marie  greatly  extend -» 
ed ;  but  though  it  was  reprinted  in  five  years  with 
great  additions,  it  was  little  more  than  an  abridge- 
nent  of  a  larger  liistorical  work  which  he  had 
been  forty  years  in  collecting ;  travelling  on  foot 
through  a  great  part  of  England,  searching  after 
manuscript  histoiians  in  the  Cathedral  Irbraries. 
Stow  died  in  poverty,  April  dth,  1605  ;  but  his 
Chronicle  was  revised  and  continued  by  Edmund 
Howes,  who  publislied  two  editions  of  it  in  1615 
and  1631,  folio.     He  affirms,  that  he  spent  thirty 
years  under  scoffing  and  reproach,  with  great  cost, 
in  bringing  it  to  perfection. 

Contemporary  with  Stow  was  Richard  Whi^ 
or  Viius,  Professor  of  Law,  and  Canon  of  St 
Peter  s  at  Douay,  who  wrote  an  elegant  Latin 
work  in  nine  books,  c^led  Hie  Histories  of  the 
Island  of  Britain,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  the  year  800,  Douay,  1602,  8vo ;  to  assert 
the  Papal  supremacy  in  this  nation. 

Samuel  Daniel,  an  eminent  poet,  and  Groom  of 
the  Privy  Chamber  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen 
of  James  L,  wrote  a  History  of  England,  which 
came  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  111. ;  but  the 
time  of  its'  first  publication  is  uncertain.     It  was 
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leceired  and  read  with  great  applause^  &nd  passed 
tbnhigb  aereral  impressions ;  and  was  afterwanls 
extended  to  the  reign  of  Ricliard  IIL,  tliough  with 
inferior  ability,  by  John  Trusseli  Aiderinan  of 
Winchester. 

The  famous  historian  John   Speed,  was  bom 
about  1555,  and  was  enabled,  by  Sir  Fulke  Gre* 
irille,  to.  pursue  the  study  of  antiquities,  which  he 
cantinued  till  his  death  in  16 1 9.  His  first  work  was 
the  Theatre  of  Great  Britain^  Lond.  1611,  folio, 
consisting  of  maps  of  counties  and  borough  towns, 
ornamented  with  small  engi-avings  of  palaces  and 
laansioiis.    It  has  frequently  been  republished,  the 
hist  edition  being  1734.     This  was  followed  by 
the  History  of  Great  Britain^  under  the  conquests 
^  the  Romans^   SaxonSy  Danes,  ar^d  Normans, 
Lond.  1611,  2  vols,  large  folio ;  which  commences 
with  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Island^  and  termi- 
nates with  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  by 
James  I.,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.     The  text  is 
OfBanented  with  wood-engravings  of  coins,  seats, 
and  armorial  ensigns ;  and  the  whole  work  has 
been  considered  more  complete,  than  all  the  pre- 
ceding histories  put  together.     Speed  is  said  to 
bare  occupied  fourteen  years  in  compiling  it,  and 
yet  was  obliged  to  trust  much  of  his  labour  to 
other,  persons ;  as  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and 
John  were  written  by  Dr  John  Barkham,  Dean  of 
Bocking,  the  real  author  of  Guiilira*s  Heraldry, 
who  died  in  1642.     A  great  part  of  the  Life  of 
Henry  V.  was  collected  by  Geoi^e  Carew,  Eiirl 
of  Totoess,   and   the  list  of  monasteries  by  W. 
Burton,  kc. ;  whilst  Sir  Robert  Cotton  read  and 
reriaed  the  manuscript,  both  in  matter  and  style. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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WiUiam  Martyn^  Recorder  of  Exeler,  viho 
died  in  1617,  wrote  the  History  and  JLive$ 
of  XX,  Kings  of  Englandy  from  William 
/.  to  Henry  VHLy  with  the  succession  of 
Dukes  and  Earls  to  the  \  2th  year  of  James  J. 
(1614-15),  Lond.  1615,  folio.  In  1638  it  was 
republished,  continued  to  Elizabeth  by  R.  B.$ 
Master  of  Arts ;  but  the  work  is  valued  chiefly  for 
a  fine  plate  of  Sovereigns  by  William  Marshall. 
It  is  aaid  that  King  James  took  offence  at  some 
passages  in  this  work,  concerning  either  his  own 
family  or  the  Scotch  nation,  which  brought  the 
author  into  difficulties,  and  at  length  preyed  on 
his  mind  and  hastened  his  death. 

William  Slatyer  wrote  a  work  entitled  Palce^ 
AUnony  or  a  History  of  Great  Britaine^  from 
the  first  peopling  of  this  island  to  the  reigne  cf 
King  JameSy  in  Latin  and  English  verse,  in  10 
books  with  notes,  Lond.  1621,  folio.  The  au- 
thor died  in  1647,  and  was  well  esteemed  for.  his 
poetical  ability  in  both  the  above  languages ; 
though  he  wrote  best  in  the  latter. 

Sir  Richard  Baker  affirms  his  own  Chronic^ 
to  have  been  compiled  "  with  so  great  care  and 
diligence,  that  if  all  others  were  lost,  this  only 
will  be  sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of  all  pas- 
gages  memorable,  or  worthy  to  be  known."  It 
was  written  in  the  Fleet  prison,  was  published,  in 
1641,  folio  ;  and  has  passed  through  several  edj« 
tions,  being  exceedingly  popular.  The  first  two 
impressions  extend  only  from  the  Romans,  to 
James  I. ;  but  in  1660  it  was  republished  by  £d* 
ward  Phillij)s,  who  continued  it  to  the  coronation 
of  Charles  II.,  having  llie  perusal  of  some  of  the 
papers  of  General  Monk  concerning  the  Resto** 
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nlioii/  ttrbieh  he  was  censured  for  having  misre- 
presented, though  the  account  was  really  written 
by  Sir  Thomas  Clarges.  Soon  after  its  publica- 
tion, Thomas  Blount^  a  barrister,  printed  his  Ani" 
madversions  on  it,  Ozf.  1672,  8ro ;  whichy 
however,  did  not  appear  to  impede  its  success^ 
since  it  has  passed  through  eight  editions.  Baker 
died  ia  confinement  in  1664 ;  and  the  best  edi- 
tion of  his  work  is  called  that  of  1733,  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  though  there 
are  many  curious  papers  in  the  former  impressions 
trhich  are  omitted  in  this. 

The  annalists  of  the  civil  war  were  not  nume- 
rous ;  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  John 
Vicars,  a  fanatical  usher  in  Christ's  Hospital,  who 
died  in  1652,  having  written  a  strange  work  en- 
titled Magnolia  Dei  Anglicana^  or  England s 
Parliamentary  Chronicle.  It  was  published  in 
four  parts  from  1643  to  1646,  4to.  The  first 
division  of  it  being  called  ^'  Jehovah  Jireh,  or 
God  in  the  mount ; "  the  second  "  God's  arke 
overtopping  the  world's  waves ;"  and  the  third 
*'  the  burning  bush  not  consumed." 

Another  historian  of  the  same  period,  though 
of  a  different  party,  was  James  Heathy  who  pub- 
lished a  hriefe  chronicle  of  the  late  intestine  war 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Irdand ;  comprised  in  4  parts,  Lond.  1661,  2 
vols.  8vo.  It  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  from 
newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and  to  be  full  of  errors 
as  to  names  and  times ;  but  there  were  other  edi- 
tions of  it  continued  from  1637  to  1663  by  the 
aathor,  and  to  1673,  by  John  Phillips,  derived 
ehiefly  from  gazettes,  though  the  chief  attractions 
of  tins  book  are  a  frontispiece  and  37  portraits 
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teldoin  found  genuine  and  perfect.  In  this  {4aGA 
also  may  be  mentioned  Robert.  Johnstone^  a  Seot« 
historian,  who  wrote  a  Latin  work  entitled  The 
History  of  the  Affairs  of  Britain^  and  mamf  ^ 
those  (^France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  as  w^ 
political  as  ecclesiastical,  from  the  year  1572  A) 
the  year  1628.  Amsterd.  1655,  folio. 

The  History  of  England  by  John  Milton,  waa 
first  published  in  1671,  4to,  and  is  now  inserted 
in  his  prose  works.  It  is  shan't,  and  extends  only 
to  William  I. ;  but  in  the  manuscript  there  were 
some  suppressed  passages  descriptive  of  a  party  of 
political  adventures.  They  were  however  pre- 
served in  a  separat-e  pamphlet,  and  printed  witli 
his  works. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  who  died  in  1688,  was 
the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  wrote 
Divi  Britannid,  being  a  remark  upon  the  lives  cf 
all  die  Kings  of  this  Isle,  from  the  year  of  the 
world  2855,  unk>  the  year  of  grace  1660,  EkhmI. 
1675,  folio.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  King^  and 
it  contained  some  passages  concerning  the  sove* 
reign's  power  of  raising  supplies  without  ParMa* 
ment,  which  so  offended  some  of  the  members  of 
the  time,  that  the  author  had  them  cancelled,  and 
the  work  repcinted.  It  is  very  accurate  as  to  dates 
and  authorities. 

A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  qfJBngh 
land,  and  Monarchs  of  Great  Britain,  from  tike 
Norman  Conquest,  to  the  year  1677 ;  with  their 
seals,  tombs,  arms,  SfC,  by  Francis  San^^brdy 
Lancaster  Herald,  Lond.  1677,  folio.  The  chief 
attmctions  of  this  work  being  the  engravings, 
the  above  edition  is  sometimes  recommended  and 
preferred  ;  though  the  best  is  decidedly  that  by 
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Sanntftl  Stebbing,  Someraet  Heriikl,  published  in 
1707,  with  a  continnation  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  volume  of  Sandford,  however,  is  also 
extremely  curious  and  erudite  in  its  heraldical  in- 
formation, and  contains  in  the  notes  some  interest- 
ing particulars  concerning  the  numerous  changes 
in  the  Royal  arms  of  Britain.  But  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  work  on  this  subject,  is  Mr 
Thomas  WiUimenfs  Regal  Heraidry^  or  the  Av' 
morial  Insignia  of  the  Kijigs  and  Queens  of  Eng^ 
land,  from  coemd  attthoritieSf  with  coloured  en- 
gravings.  Lond.  1821,  4to. 

In  1679  appeared  the  first  edition  of  an  ex- 
cellent Abridgement  of  English  History,  though 
now  little  regarded,  entitled  Medulla  Hisiorue 
AngUcantBy  Lond.  8vo.  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished anonymously,  but  was  soon  attributed  to 
Dr  WUUam  Howell^  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1683.  It  is  executed  with  considerable 
judgment,  and  deserves  a  place  with  the  best  his- 
torical collections ;  but  as  it  was  several  times  re- 
printed, it  was  continued  by  persons  of  different 
sentiDaentft  to  the  authw. 

Bulsirode  Whiidocke  is  well  known  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  famous  Long  Parliament,  though  he 
fMserfed  the  Royal  library  and  collection  of 
medals  from  republican  fury.  He  died  in  1676^ 
afber  which  appeared  his  two  historical  works,  en- 
titled Memonals  of  English  Affairs  from  the  be- 
pwnmg  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  to  that  of 
Charles  IL  Lond.  1682,  folio ;  the  best  edition 
being  that  of  1732,  with  additions  and  restored 
passages  which  had  been  erased  by  Arthur, 
£«ri  of  Anglesea,  who  revised  the  manuscript. 

H  2 


This  is  a  work  of  great  repatation  and  ezcelleaoe  ; 
but  bis  other  Memorials  of  Enffli»h  Affitir$^  frofoi 
Brute  to  the  end  of  James  L  Lcmd.  1709,  folio»  ia 
at  present  but  little  read  or  referred  to. 

Dr  Robert  Brady^  the  celebrated  anppdrter  td 
prerogative,  was  regius  professor  of  physic  at  Cam- 
bridge, physician  to  James  11^  and  keeper  of  the 
recoixls  in  the  Tower ;  which  enabled  him  to  pro*^ 
cure  for  his  historical  works  the  character  given 
them  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Guiklfbrd,  that  tlvy 
'  were  '^  compiled  so  religiously  upon  the  very  text,, 
letter,  and  syllable  of  the  anthorities,  espedally- 
those  upon  record,   that  they  might  Very  jiutiy 
pass  for  antiquaiians  law  books.    He  died  in  1709^ 
having  in  1685  published  his  Complete  History  c^ 
Engkmd^from  the  first  entrance  of  the  Romans 
to  the  end  of  Henry  II L  folio ;  and  in  1700  a 
ContimuxtUmt  containing  tliese  reigns  of  Edward 
I,  II,  III,  and  Richard  II.     To  these  works  m 
usually  added  a  third  vokne  wbicfa  appeased  m  . 
1664,  entitled  an  Introduction  to  the  old  En^^ish 
History ;  consisting  of  three  tracts,  the  first  two 
being  answers  to  books  conce^ming  the  rights  of 
the  Commons,  and  the  history  of  the  English  sue* 
cession.     I'o  these  volumes  Dr  B^ady  endeavour 
ed  to  prove,  that  all  liberties  were  der ivied  from  the 
crown  and  concessions  of  princes ;  tliat  ^e  Nois 
mans  themselves,  wearied  by  the  oppres^ona  of 
the  feudal  system,  raised  all  die  ancient  civic  cem^ 
motions  in  England ;  and  that  no  former  rigfate  of 
^  subject  were  connected  witb  the  controveniy. 
He  furnished   his    history  with   the  names  and 
an  account  of  the  authorities  consulted,  an  ei^en* 
sive  appendix  of  ehartens  and  original  documents, 
and  a  glossary  of  expressions  used  in  ancient  r^* 
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esftkw  He  iflnatrated  many  ebscure  paasages  in 
tbe  Saxon  laws,  by  eompaiing  them  with  those  o£ 
the  ancient  Gennans,  &c ;  while  his  Preface  to 
the  Norman  History,  describes  the  customs  and 
legishitore  then  brought  into  the  nation.  Hia 
principal  authority  is  Matthew  Paris,  well  epito* 
nased  and  supported  by  record  authorities ;  and 
in  his  Introduction  he  endeaFoured  to  prove,  that 
the  Commons  of  England  were  not  introduced  in- 
to paiiiament  before  1264-65,  the  49th  of  Henry 
III.,  unless  it  were  by  the  tenants  in  chief;  that 
Willmm  L  made  an  absolute  conquest  of  the 
realm ;  and  that  the  English  succession  is  heredi- 
tary. These  principles  excited  an  attempt  to  de* 
fione  his  work  as  a  libel  agsonst  the  constitntioiial 
gtt'Vd'ument. 

The  most  esteemed  historian  of  tbe  opposite 
party,  and  the  last  of  eminence  whose  works  ap« 
pearad  in  this  century,  was  James  Tyrre&y  Esq* 
a  very  learned  lawyer,  who  assisted  in  the  Revo- 
hifkin,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  it.  His  General 
HitHfry  of  EngUmd  hath  eodesioBHcal  and  cwilf 
Jrmn  iS4s  earU&i  aeeaunU  &ftme  to  the  reign  ^f^ 
William  IIL,  was  published  in  opposition  to  I>r 
Brady,  in  5  parts^  or  3  vols.  Lend.  1697-1704^ 
folio ;  but  the  author  dying  in  1718,  it  ^[tended 
only  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  contains  nup 
miraufl  ehartere  and  origintd  records  as  the  mfrr 
toiab  whence  it  was  derived*;  and  the  author 
sajRi  of  his  motives  for  compilmg  it,  ^  I  call  God 
to  witness,  that  neither  from  a  vain  ambition  of 
glory^  nor  prospect  of  way  temporal  advantage^ 
nor  design  of  gratifying  any  party  or  faction,  have 
I  writ  any  thing  that  may  disgust  men  of  different 
priwnples  and  notions. " 
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The  best  separate  works,  illaBtrative  of  the  life 
and  reign  of  James  /.  in  England,  are  the  foHow- 
ing : —  The  Court  of  King  James  described^  Lond. 
1619,  1620,  4to.  "  Five  Years  of  King  James, 
or  the  Condition  of  the  State  of  England,  and  its 
relation  to  other  Provinces, "  by  Sir  Fulke  Gre^ 
vUle,  Lord  Brooke^  Lond.  1643,  4to.  "  Narra- 
tive History  of  King  James,  for  the  first  Fourteen 
Years,"  by  the  same,  Lond.  1651,  4to^  "  Histo- 
rical Narrative  of  the  first  Fourteen  Years  of  King 
James  I.,  "  by  Michael  SparkeSf  Lond.  1651,  4to. 
"  A  History  of  Great  Britain,  being  the  Life  and 
Actions  of  King  James  I.,  from  his  Accession  to 
his  Death,  "  by  Arthur  Wilson^  Lond.  1653,  folio. 
Annals  of  King  James  and  Charles  L,Jrom  1612 
to  1642.  '^  Memoirs,  containing  an  Account  of 
the  most  remarkable  affitirs  of  State,  under  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
King  James, "  by  Sir  James  MdvUle^  Lond.  16S$y 
fol.  by  George  Scott,  the  manuscript  being  accident- 
tally  found  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  ^'  Annalea  Ja- 
cob! Regis,  ab  anno  1603  ad  1623, ''  Lond.  1691, 
4to,  by  WUliam  Camdeny  a  translation  of  f^ch 
is  in  Kennet's  Collections.  ^'  Memoirs  and  Let* 
ters  relating  to  the  History  of  Britain,  in  the  reigA 
of  James  I.,  "  by  Sir  David  DalrympUy  Glasg. 
1762,  8vo.  "  Secret  HisUxry  of  the  Court  of  King 
James  /.,  containing  Francis  Osbom£s  JVwrfi* 
iional  Memoirs ;  Sir  Antitmy  Wddovis  Court 
and  Character  of  King  James;  William  Sandef^ 
son*s  Atdicus  Coquinarius;  and  Sn*  Edward  P^ 
ton's  Divine  CatastropJie  of  the  House  of  Stmtriy  ** 
Edin.  1811,  2  vols.  8vo.  <<  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  King  James  1.,"  by  Miss  Lucy  ^iAtM,'Lood. 
1822,  2  vols.  8vo :  and  "  Progresses  and  PaWe 
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ProeemcoiA  of  King  James  I.> "  by  the  kte  Mr 
John  NicAolsy  4to.     Oat  of  the  almost  iimiimeni* 
bio  publications  relating  to  the  life  and  times  of 
Charles  I.  the  following  may  be  referred  to  :•— 
'*  The  retgn  of  Charles  I.  displayed  in  Annals,  *' 
by  Hammond  Lestrangey  Lond.  1656,  folio :  Dr 
Peter  Heylin  published  some  obtervations  on  this 
work,  Lond.  1656,  870. ;  and  <<  A  Short  View  of 
the  JLife  and  Reign  of  King  Charles, "  Load.  1658, 
%vo :    **  Complete  Histmy  of  the  Life  and  Reiga 
of  King  Chai'les  I., ''  by  William  Sanderson,  Lond* 
1658^  folio :    <'  Memoirs  of  the  last  two  years  of 
Charles  I^  "  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  and  others, 
of  which  the  best  edition  is  Lond.  1813,  870.; 
and  with  which  should  be  jouied  Sir  Philip  War' 
wkXs  Memoirs  of  the  Re^  of  King  Charles  I., 
contianed  to   the   Restoration,   Lond.    1701,  or 
1813,  8fo:    Sir  Edward  fValker's  <<  Historical 
Disoourses  upon  several  occasions  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  1., "  Lond.  1705,  folio :  Isaac  de  Land's 
**  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  1., '' 
Load.  1716,   8yo,  translated  from  the  French: 
"^  The  Life  and  DoaUi  of  Charles  I.,  "  by  fVUliam 
Liliyy  published  by  Charles  Barman,  Lond.  1717, 
§vo:  and  Sir  Hemry  HaIford&  **  Account  of  open- 
\si%  ^  Cotfin  of  Charles  I.  at  Windsor,  Lond.  - 
1813,  4to*     For  illustrating  the  Interregnum,  the 
most  interesting  works  will  be,  A  Hisbofry  of  the 
Commons  Warre of Enffkmdyhegun  1640 A>  1652, 
Load.  1662, 8vo:  ''  History  of  the  Ciril  Wan, "  by 
Humms  Hobbea,  Lond.  1679,  8to  :  Sir  William 
Dugdaies  View  of  the  late  Troubles  in  England, 
Lend.  1680,  folio :  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Trou- 
bles in  England,  with  the  history  of  the  Restaura- 
ti«B,  \rf  Gkorge  Boies  and  Thomas  Skyfmer.hoikd. 
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1685,  8vo :  <<  A  HUtoiy  of  the  Commonwefiltfi 
of  England  to  the  Restoration/'  by  Mr  William 
Godwin^  Lond.  1827,  8vo,  3  vols  ;  and  the  Lives 
of  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  fay  the  Rev. 
Mark  Noble,  Birm.  1787,  8vo,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Lond.  1821,  8vo,  2  vols.    There  are  but  few 
separate  and  genuine  memoirs,  &c.  of  Charles  II.  ^ 
but  the  following  may  be  noticed  out  of  the  nu- 
merous publications  connected  with  his  time.--^ 
History  of  Charles  ILyJrom  the  murder  of  his /a*- 
iher  to  1660,  Lond.  1660,  12mo;  his  X^  and 
HeiffTif  Lond.  1662,  12mo ;  '<  Mjrstery  and  me- 
thod of  his  Restoration, "  by  Dr  •/.  Price^  Lond. 
1680, 8vo ;  Secret  History  of  the  reigns  of  Charles 
IL  and  James  //.,  Lond.  1690,  12mo ;  and  Dr 
White  Kennels  "  Register  and  Chronicle,  Eccle- 
siastical and  Civil,  of  matters  of  fact,  from  the  Re- 
stauration,  1660-62,"  Lond.  1728,  folio.     King 
James  //.  may  be  properly  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  own  historians  by  his  celebrated  Life^  collected 
out  of  Memoirs^  writ  of  his  oum  ho/nd,  with  his 
Will  and  Advice  to  his  son  ;  which  were  edited  by 
command  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent,  from 
the  original  manuscripts,  in  his  possession,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  Lond.  1816,  2  vols.  4to.   Some 
extracts  from  the  life  of  James  IL,  as  written  by 
himself,  were  also  published  in  James  Macpher^ 
sons  collection  of  ''  Original  Papers,  containing 
the  Secret  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Re- 
storation to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver," Lond.  1775,  2  vols.  4to.     Of  other  works 
may  be  mentioned,  "  The  Secret  History  of  White- 
hall, from  the  Restoration  to  the  abdication  of  tin 
late  King  James,  Lond.  1697,  2  vols.  8vo,  by  Da- 
vid Jones,  who  also  published  a  continuatioa  $ 
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Zj6  af  James  JLy  iUusirated  wUh  medais,  Lond* 
1702,  8yo ;  The  Life  rf  James  11^  and  the  par- 
Octdars  of  his  death,  Lond.  1703,  8vo ;  Le  Pere 
Pr,  BreUotieau's  Abridgement^of  the  life  of  James 
ILf  1704,  8yo.  In  1808,  appeared  the  celebrated 
posthumous  and  unfinished  virork  of  the  Right  Hon. 
C  J,  Pox,  entitled,  "  History  of  the  early  part 
of  the  Reign  of  James  II.,  "  edited  by  his  nephew 
Richard  Lord  Holland,  4to  ;  which  was  followed 
by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose's  Obsenrations  on 
it^  with  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Diary,  Lond.  1809, 
4to,  and  by  Mr  Samuel  Heywood's  Vindication  of 
it,  4to,  Lond.  1811.  The  RevohOion  of  1688  has 
been  treated  of  by  Hugh  Speke,  in  his  Memoirs 
and  Secret  History,  of  its  most  remarkable  trans- 
actions, Dubl.  1709,  12mo,  Lond.  1715,  8vo; 
by  the  Rev.  Laurence  Plchard,  in  his  ^^  History  of 
the  Revolution ^and  Establishment  of  England,  with 
a  review  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  II., " 
Load.  1725, 8vo ;  by  Robert  Ferguson's  History, 
Lond.  1727,  8vo  ;  and  by  that  of  Dr  Alexander 
Duncan,  Edin.  1790,  8vo.  The  history  of  the 
Life  and  reign  of  William  IIL  was  separately 
written  by  Walter  Harris,  Dubl.  1749,  foL,  and 
by  Abel  JBoyer,  the  author  of  the  French  Diction- 
ary, 3  vols.  8vo. 

Eighteenth  Century, — The  early  part  of  this 
p^od  was  remarkable  for  the  publication  of  nu- 
merous and  excellent  works  connected  with  the 
national  history,  both  in  a  general  form  and  in  col- 
lections of  State-papers,  and  other  authentic  mate- 
rials and  illustrations.  In  1702,  appeared  the  first 
v<^me  of  the  immortal  work  of  Pdward  Hyde, 
Eari  of  Clarendon,  The  History  of  the  FebeUion, 
and  Cml  War  in  England,  begun  in  the  year 
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from  William  I.  to  Henry  V L ;  *  that  of  Richard  II. 
being  *<  new  writ ; "  Habington's  Life  of  Ed- 
ward IV. ;  Sir  Thomas  More  s  Lives  of  Edward  V. 
and  Richard  III.,  continued  by  Hall  and  Holin- 
shed ;  Buck's  Life  of  Richard  III. ;  Lord  Bacon  s 

Life  of   Henry  VII Vol.  II.  Lord   Herbert's 

Life  of  Henry  VIII. ;  Hayward's  Life  of  Ed- 
ward VI. ;  Hughes's  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  trans- 
lated from  Godwin ;  Camden's  Life  of  Elizabeth, 
and  Appendix,  translated  by  Davis;  Camden's 
Annals  of  James  I.,  the  first  translation ;  Arthur 
Wilson's  Life  of  James  I. — Vol.  III.  contains  the 
Royal  Lives,  from  Charles  L  to  William  III.,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Kennet.  Tins 
work  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Roger  North's 
<<  Examen,  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Credit  and  Ve- 
racity of  Dr  White  Kennet's  pretended  Complete 
History,  shewing  the  perverse  and  wicked  design 
of  it;  with  some  Memoirs  occasionally  inserted, 
all  tending  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  King  Charles 
II.  "  Lond.  1740,  4to.  This  work  contaitis  many 
curious  particulars,  though  its  language  is  harsh 
and  intemperate. 

In  1724U35,  Paul  Rapin  de  Thoyras  first 
published  his  very  popular  Histoire  dH An^leierre 
at  the  Hague,  in  12  vols.  4to,  which  C|me  down 
to  the  time  of  William  III.  His  work  has  been 
twice  translated  into  English,  by  John  Kelly, 
2  vols,  folio ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Tindal, 
with  some  excellent  Notes  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
Lond.   1725-31,  15  vols.   8vo,   and  afterwards 

*  This  part  of  the  work,  in  the  first  edition,  was  con- 
ducted by  John  Oldmixon,  who  made  no  scruple  of  alter- 
ing the  text  in  numerous  places,  which  made  the  oii^ixial 
impression  of  little  value. 
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fre&tly  improved  in  3  rols.  folio,  Lond.  173^86, 
with  a  Continuation  by  Thomas  Lediard.  The 
best  editions,  however,  are  those  of  1743,  5  vols, 
folio,  or  1757,  21  vols.  8vo;  the  price  of  the 
former  being  considerably  increased  by  the  en- 
gravings. It  was  not  Rapin's  original  intention  to 
compose  an  entire  history ;  but  curiosity  and  lei« 
rare  having  induced  him  to  proceed  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  the  publication  of  Rymer's  Foedera 
introduced  him  to  so  many  important  and  authen- 
tic materials,  that  he  abstracted  16  volumes  of 
that  astonishing  work,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  English,  entitled,  Acta  Regicty  Lond. 
1726-27,  4  vols.  8vo.  The  Abridgement  of  Ra- 
pins  History  was  published,  Lond.  1747,  3  vols. 
8vo,  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Morant,  who  assisted 
Tindal  in  his  translation. 

The  History  of  his  Own  Times  by  Gilbert 
Sumet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  ordered  by  the 
author's  will  not  to  be  printed  until  six  years 
after  his  death  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  published, 
vol.  I.  Lond.  1724,  folio ;  and  vol.  IL  1734.  The 
first  part  of  it  was  written  before  1705,  the  con- 
tinuation being  dated  in  the  May  of  that  year.  It 
commences  with  a  summary  of  afiaira  in  Scot- 
land be^i^e  the  Restoration,  and  extends  to  1713, 
in  seven  books.  It  was  required  by  Bishop 
Bumet*8  will,  that  the  manuscript  was  to  be 
faithfully  printed,  and  the  editors  of  the  first 
volume,  stated  their  intention  of  depositing  the 
original  in  some  public  library,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  second ;  but  it  was  very  soon  believed, 
that  many  passages  of  the  autograph  work,  were 
(wiitted  in  both  the  volumes.  An  account  of 
these  suppressions,  will  be  found  in  the  preface  t*^ 
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Ibe  excellent  editimi,  condncted  by  Martiu  Jowpb 
Routh,  Oxf.  1823)  6  volumes  Svo,  which  is  by 
hr  the  best  impression,  being  improved  by  revi- 
sions ;  the  restoration  of  the  omitted  passages  to 
vol.  I. ;  the  remarks  of  Swift,  and  notes  by  the 
Earis  of  Dartmouth  and  Hardwicke,  hitherto  nn* 
published. 

The  HiHory  of  England  during  the' reigns  of 
King  IVUliamy  Queen  Anne^  and  King  George  /• 
By  a  Lover  of  Truth  and  Liberty ^  Lond.  174^^6^ 
2  vols,  folio,  was  written  by  James  Ralphs  who 
was.  very  conversant  with  the  history  and  politics 
of  the  nation ;  and  who  had  applied  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  works  on  party 
matters,  especially  the  contests  of  Whig  and  Toriea, 
He  is  esteemed  by  Mr  Fox  as  an  historian  of  great 
diligence  and  acuteness.  His  first  volume  is  occa* 
pied  by  an  elaborate  revieT^  of  the  reigns  of 
Charies  and  James  II.,  but  the  history  is  con- 
ducted no  lower  than  the  death  of  William  III. 

The  General  History  of  England  by  William 
Guthrie,  Lond.  1744-^1,  S  vols,  folio,  bound  in 
4,  extends  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  1659, 
though  it  is  stated  to  be  carried  down  to  the  Re- 
volution. It  deserves  considerable  praise ;  and 
the  author  is  remarkable  for  having  anticipated 
Horace  Walpole  in  some  of  his  remarks  concem- 
ning  Richard  HI.  which  he  first  published  in  the 
Critical  Review. 

Another  General  History  of  England  was  that 
compiled  by  Thomas  Carte,  Lond.  1747-55,  4 
vols,  folio,  which  extends  from  the  Roman  inva- 
sion to  1654,  the  carrying  it  on  to  the  Revolution 
beii^  prevented  by  the  author's  death  in  1754. 
It  is  probable  that  this  publieation  was  designed 
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from  the  dislike  with  which  Carte  and  lome 
others  viewed  the  success  of  Rapin  ;  and  in  April 
1738  he  published  a  quarto  pamphlet  containing 
a  general  account  of  the  materials  for  a  History 
of  England,  with  proposals  for  raising  subscrip- 
tions and  executing  the  work.  By  October  he 
procured  subscribers  to  the  amount  of  L.600 
yearly,  and  began  collecting  materials,  in  which 
he  received  the  highest  encoun^ement ;  the  City 
of  London  subscribing  L.50  yearly,  for  seven 
years ;  and  other  Corporate  Bodies  and  Colleges 
were  also  contributors.  The  work  is  written 
with  great  exactness  and  knowledge  of  authori- 
ties ;  but  after  the  greatest  expectation  had  been 
excited,  he  nearly  ruined  his  labours  in  the  very 
first  volume,  by  relating  a  cure  of  the  Evil  by  the 
Pretender.*  Several  pamphlets  appeared  in  con- 
sequence, in  1748,  the  city  withdrew  its  support, 
and  the  work  fell  into  general  neglect,  until  of 
late  years  when  it  was  seen  how  greatly  Hume 
was  indebted  to  it.  The  author,  however,  was 
not  discouraged  from  proceeding.  His  second 
volume,  extending  from  1216  to  1509,  appeared 
in  1750;  the  third,  which  terminated  in  16 13, 
was  published  in  1752;  and  the  fourth,  which 
Mr  Carte  did  not  live  to  finish,  was  completed  in 
1755. 

The  works  of  Tyrrell  and  Carte  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  celebrated  history  by  David  Humey 
of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1755,  4to, 
entitled  A  Portion  of  English  History ^  from  the 

•  This  anecdote  will  be  found  in    Carte's   History, 
Vol.  I.  pages  291*292,  Note  4. 
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acctinon  of  Jcmies  L  to  the  Rwolution ;  k  t«rf> 
ninatedy  however,  at  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    Th» 
second  part  appeared  in  175&>57y  and  extended 
to  James  11.   in  2  vols. ;  and,  as  he  wrote  hack«< 
wards,  the  third  division,  entitled   The  History 
nf  the  House  of  Tudor ^  eomprehending  the  En^ 
Hsh  Sovereigns  from  Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth, 
was  published    in    1759,  2   vols.    4to.     Tliese 
were  perfected  in  1761-62,  by  two  volumes  more^ 
including  the  earlier  pait  of  the  English  History, 
from  the  Roman  Invasion.     The  best  octavo  edi* 
tions  of  the  whole  work  are  considered  to  be  those 
of  1778  and  1786,  in  8  volumes,  containing  his 
last  revisions,  but  that  of  1789  is  most  esteemed 
for  the  portraits  of  the  Sovereigns.     The  excel-* 
lence  of  Hume's  history  is  its  elegance  and  pow^ 
of  hmguage  ;  yet  even  as  a  historian  he  has  many 
faults,  since  his  party  feelings  led  him  to  di^nisa 
some  fects,  and   his  scepticism  induced  him   lo 
deride  every  thing   which  approached  the   Ha^ 
ture    of    revealed     religion.      With    the    work 
of   Hume,   the   name   of  Dr    Tohia*  SmoOeti 
is  almost  inseparably  connected  ;  since  t^e  Conii^ 
nuation  of  his  own  Complete  History  of  Enghnd, 
from  the  Revolution  to  1765,  is  usually  printed 
with  Hume.     His  own  work  extended  from  thf^ 
Roman  Invasion,  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chi^ne 
in  1748  ;  and  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  li- 
terary industry,  being  composed  and  prepared  fev 
the  pvess  in  fourteen  months,  and  pubfisiied  ia 
1757-56,  four  vols.  4ito.     His  eimtuiuatimi  was 
first  printed  in  1763-65,  five  vols.  8vo,,  but  the 
last  volume  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Gu^ 
thiie,  whilst  Smollett  was  abroad  on  the  Continent : 
Ills  historical  writings,  however,  are  supposed  to 
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Imw  el«&red  fakn  2000iL  It  is  ti  werk  of  ▼ory 
eennderable  merit,  thoagh  far  inferior  to  tfaa 
works  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibben,  or  Henry. 
There  are  abridgements  of  Hmne  down  to  the 
Rerolirtion,  by  George  Buist,  Edin.  1793,  12mo^ 
and  Load.  1795,  8vo,  two  vols.,  and  of  a  ooBtt- 
nnatioa  in  die  same  year ;  bat  the  favourite  a* 
bridgeinent  of  Engliab  History,  is  probably  that 
by  I>r  Oliver  Goidstmthf  extwMiing  to  the  death 
fi  Gn^tge  11^  and  first  publisbed  L<»d«  177 1-7 4^ 
Svoy  four  Yols^  of  which  there  was  also  an  abridge* 
raent  in  the  latter  year,  contained  in  a  single  to* 
lame.  This  work  is  elegantly  written,  and  is  ex* 
tiemely  Hkely  to  ent^tain  and  interest  ^e  yoiu^, 
though  it  is  occasionally  superficia}  and  inaccu- 
rate. 

hk  mi^Dr  Robert  Henrys  one  oS  the  minia- 
tere  of  Edinburgh,  published  die  first  Tolume  of 
his  admirable  History  of  Chreat  Britain,  frwm  ikt 
Rtnnan  Iwoa^jony  tpritien  on  a  new  plan  ;  of  which 
he  is  supposed  to  hare  had  the  first  idea  dboat 
176S.     It  is  dirided  into  books  of  certain  periods, 
each  comprising  seven  chapters,   treaUng  of  the 
cMi-  and  military  h]st<M7y  ;  the  history  of  religion ; 
of  law  andgovonment ;  of  literature  and  learning; 
of  arts;  oi  eeramerce,  and  of  manners^  customs, 
duMSi  &c.      The  work  was  liberally  received  by 
the  l^glish  critics,  but  it  w&s  malignantly  exposed 
kfrDr  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  others  of  his  own  cowi- 
ttymea.   The  second  yolume  appeared  in  1774»the 
thM  in  1777,  the  fourth  in  1781,  and  the  fifth  ia 
^85,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  aecessien 
of  Henry  VII.     The  sixth  was  nearly  ready  £iir 
inMieation  at  his  death,  and  appeared  in  1799; 
h«t  h»  had  already  derived  about  3300^  iirom  ^ 
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sale  of  the  work.     The  original  author  having  coir^ 
clnded  his  labours  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII,  a 
continuation  was  commenced  by  Mr  James  Petit 
Andrews^  to  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  Lond.  1796^ 
4to,  8vo,  two  vols.     A  work,  however,  more  cor- 
responding to  Dr  Henry's  plan  and  language  is 
yet  wanting,  as  well  as  a  copious  index  to  the 
whole;  since  that  attached  to  the  edition  of  1814, 
twelve  volumes,  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  a 
work  containing  so  much  information.     Mr  An- 
drews had,  however,  been  prepared  for  his  task, 
by  having  abstracted  much  of  Dr  Henry's  collec- 
tions into  his  own  HistoTy  of  Great  Britain^  con-- 
fleeted  with  the  ChnynjcHogy  of  Europe^  ivith  notesy 
Sfc,  containing  anecdotes  of  die  times,  lives  of  the 
learned,  and  specimens  of  their  works,  Lond.  1794, 
two  vols.  4to.      The  historical  part  of  this  work, 
extends  from  the  Roman  Invasion,  to  the  death  of 
Henry  YIII,  the  Chronology  of  England  and  Eu- 
rope being  earned  on  collaterally  on  opposite  pa- 
ges ;  and  at  proper  intervals  were  inserted  appen- 
dixes, containing  incidents,  biographical  sketches, 
specimens  of  poetry,  and  anecdotes  and  observa- 
tions relating  to  the  religion,  government,  man- 
ners,  &c.   of  Great  Britain  in  ^the    several   pe- 
riods.     Another  work  which  was  abridged  from 
Dr  Henry,  was  the  late  Joseph  Strut£s  Chronicle 
of  England,  from  the  landing  of  Julitis  CiBsar  in 
JBritain,  to  Ae  Norman  Conquest,  Lond.  1777-78, 
two>ols.  4to.      It  is  arranged  precisely  on  the 
same  plan  as  Dr  Henry's  work,  and  is  illustrated 
with  forty-two  engravings  from  ancient  originals ; 
but  it  was  rather  a  dull  book,  though  it  contained 
considerable  information,  and  was  not  continued  to 
it«  Proposed  extent  of  six  volumes  for  want  of  en- 
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coaragement.  The  historical  reader  will,  how- 
ever,  derive  much  important  knowledge  from  tiie 
other  superior  publications  of  this  excellent  and 
industrious  antiquary,  not  elsewhere  to  be  met 
with.  The  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  AniiquUies^ 
Lond.  1773—93,  4to,  furnish  contempcHrary  pfNT- 
traits  of  the  £nglish  Sovereigns,  from  Edward  th« 
Confessor  to  Henry  VIII.,  with  ancient  deUaea- 
tions  of  remarkable  events,  and  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  history.  Horda  Angd^lynnan;  or  a 
eon^iete  View  of  the  Manners,  Customs^  ArmSf 
HahUSf  Sec,  of  die  People  of  England,  Jrom  the  <ir- 
rwalofthe  Saxons  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII L^ 
wiik  an  account  of  the  Britons  tinder  the  RomanSf 
Load,  1774-76.  4to,  three  vols.  The  Sports  ani 
Pas^mes  <fihe  People  of  England,  Lond.  1803, 
4to ;  and  A  complete  View  of  the  Dresses  and 
Habits  of  the  People  of  England,  from  the  Saxons 
to  the  present  time,  Lond.  1796-99,  two  vols.  4to, 
igoi  abstract  of  which  with  plates,  is  inserted  in  tha 
Kev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke's  Archaeological  Pictionary, 
aad  also  separately  published. 

The  Memoirs  of  Uie  Sovereigns  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  nearly  all  contained  in  the  histories 
akeady  referred  to.  Of  Queen  AnnSy  however, 
may  be  mentioned  the  History  of  her  reign  by 
Abd  Boyer,  Lond.  1703—12.  8vo,  10  vols. ;  A 
Colhctum  ^  her  Speeches,  Messages,  Sfc.  1714, 
Swo  ;  Gibson^s  Memoirs,  being  a  Supplement  to 
the  history  of  her  reign,  Lond.  1729,  Svo.  Me- 
moirs of  her  four  last  years,  Lond.  1742,  Svo, 
the  history  of  which  time  was  also  written  by 
Swift,  and  is  printed  in  his  works.  The  Medallic 
History  of  England  during  the  reigns  of  William 
Afc^ry,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.,  engraved 
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by  J.  Baron  for  Tindal's  continuation  of  RapiiiV 
History,  Lond.  1745,  folio ;  and  Charles  Hamil' 
tons  Transactions  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
from  the  Union  to  her  death,  Lond.  1790,  8vo. 
To  these  may  be  added,  Mr  JViUiam  BelsTianCs 
History  of  England,  fr6m  the  Revolution  to  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  Lond.  1806, 12  vols.  Svo.    An- 
nals of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  from  1760  to 
1815,  by  Dr  John  Aikin,  Lond.  1816,  2^  vols. 
Svo  ;  and  the  History  of  England,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  George  lU,  to  the  Peace  of  1783,  by 
John  Adolphiis,  Esq,  Lond.  1817,  3  vols.  8vo. 
>   The  following  publications  belong  to  the  present 
century,  and  close  up  the  noble  body  of  English 
Historians.     A  History  of  England  during  the 
Middle  Agex,  comprising  the  reigns  from  William 
the  Conqueror  to  the  accession  cf  Henry  VHL  ; 
and  also  the  History  of  the  LiteraturCj  Poetry^ 
Religion,  and  Language  of  England  during  that 
period,  by  Mr  Sharon  Turner,  Lond.   1825, 
8vo,  5  vols.     This  work  was  commenced  in  ^the 
author's  excellent  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
begun  in  1799,  and  being  an  entirely  original  pro- 
duction, gave  a  perfectly  new  view  of  that  people, 
especially  the  ^th  volmne,  on  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, &c.  published  in   1805.     The  above   his- 
tory was  begun  in  1814,  4to,  and  has  recently 
been  carried  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
Chronological  Abridgement  of  the   History   of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  first   invasion  of  the 
Romans  to  the  present  reign,  (1763),  by  Ant. 
Fr.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Lond.  1811, 
Svo.  4  vols.     With  this  work  may  also  be  noticed 
the  ensuing,  which  are  nearly  on  the  same  plio). 
Tlie  Chronological  History  of  England  to  1720^ 
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bf  John  Pointer,  3  vols.  12n]o;  The  Chronolo'^ 
gical  Historiariy  from  the  Roman  invasion  to  the 
14/A  i^ear  of  George  ILy  by  Thomas  Salmon, 
Lond.  1747,  8vo,  2  vols. ;  and  The  British  Chro- 
nological Historian^  from  the  Roman  invasion  to 
1762,  Lond.  1775,  8vo,  3  vols. 

The  History  of  England  by  Dr  John  Lin« 
GARD,  commences  at  the  Invasion  of  Ccesar,  and 
extends  to  the  Martyrdom  of  Charles  I.  Lond. 
181 9-25,  4to,  6  vols.;  1825,  8vo,  10 vols. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England^  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  to  the  death  of  George 
ILy  by  Henry  Hall  am,  Esq.,  Lond.  1827, 
44o,  2  vols.  The  historical  student  should  pos- 
sess this  authors  excellent  Vievi  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Agesy  Lond.  1826,  8vo,  3  vols.     . 

Having  thus  completed  the  ancient  and  contem- 
porary historians  of  England,  it  remains  only  to 
be  stated,  that  4;he  list  was  originally  founded  on 
that  contained  in  Part  I.  Chapters  iii-vi.  of  the 
English  Historical  Library  of  Dr  William  Ni' 
colsonj  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Lond.  1776,  4to,  con- 
siderably extended  and  improved  by  the  General 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mr  Alexander  ChaU 
mersy  Lond.  1812-17,  8vo,  32  vols.;  the  late 
Mr  WiUiam  Harrises  Catalogtie  of  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  InstittUion  of  Great  Britain,  Lond. 
1821,  8vo;  Dr  Robert  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Bri- 
tannicoy  Lond.  1824,  4to,  4  vols. ;  and  the  Reu* 
Dr  T,  JP.  Dihdins  Library  Companion,  Lond. 
1824,  8vo,  besides  the  very  numerous  works  re- 
Sonred  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Section  II. — National  Records  .and  PMic 
Documents. — The  very  great  importance  of  these 
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articlet,  bb  the  most  authentic  matertalfl  of  Hia- 
torjy  and  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  their  con* 
lentay  can  scarcely  he  conceived  by  those  to  whom 
diey  are  not  fiuniliar.  *'  Happily  for  ns,"  saya 
Sr  Joaeph  Ayloffe,  ^^  our  stores  of  Public  RecoFda 
are  juatly  reckoned  to  excd  in  age,  beaaty,  cor 
rectnesa  and  anthority,  whatever  the  ehoicesi  ar- 
ekkfet  abroad  can  produce  of  the  like  sort.  By 
aa  appeal  to  thesCf  the  lawyer  and  the  historian 
may  receive  satisfaction  in  all  their  inquiries ;  whe- 
tiier  confined  to  the  rectifying  of  the  mistakes  into 
which  some  writers  have  fallen,  and  to  the  clear- 
ing up  of  those  difficulties  in  our  history  which 
have  for  a  ^long  time  seemed  insurmoimtable ;  or 
iH>«ther  they  are  enlarged  and  ^Ltended  to  ike 
attainment  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law, 
oonatitation,  and  polity  of  the  kmgdom.  **  These 
aia,  however,  so  very  numerous,  and  are  dispersed 
in  BO  many  repontories  which  are  usually  fsmiliar 
only  to  tlw  antiquary,  that  a  volume  of  great  ex- 
lenl  would  be  required  to  give  a  very  genend  idea 
of  their  contents  and  places  of  security.  Some  • 
brief  catalogues  and  indexes  have  been  compiled 
of  them,  but  they  contain  tittle  beyond  their  naasea 
and  depoaitorieB ;  and  the  only  works  which  can 
ba  referred  to  for  any  cBstinct  and  useful  iaforma- 
tioB^  are  the  Rq^orisfrtm  Ike  Select  Ckmrnif^tee 
appcinikd  to  Inqmrt  wto  the  State  ^  the'PtMie 
Reoofde  rfilm  Kingdom,  Lond.  1801.19,  3  vok. 
folio. 

It  anst  be  evident,  tben,  that  the  limits  of  this 
work  will  allow  but  little  to  be  said  oonceninig 
them ;  which,  however,  is  the  less  important,  as 
savcral  of  the  national  records  most  valuable  for 
the  illntlratiaB  of  history,  have  been  rendered  more 
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aeceasibley  by  being  printed  by  Royal  command, 
Qnder  the  Parliamentary  Commission.    These  no- 
ble Tolumes  include  the  Domesday  Book,  or  Sar- 
Tey  of  England,  compiled  by  order  of  William  I. ; 
Rymer's  Collection  of  Royal  Treaties,  Letters,  &c. 
originally  published  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
bat  now  astonishingly  improved  both  .in  beauty, 
contents,  and  fidelity;  the  Table  of  the  Patent 
Rolls,  whereon  are  recorded  the  Royal  grants  of 
lands  and  offices,  creations  of  Peers  and  commis- 
sioiis  of  Judges,  from  1202  to  1483 ;  the  Quo  War- 
ranto Pleas,  or  inquiries  into  the  corporate  and 
private  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  times  of 
Edward  I.  II.  III. ;  the  pleadings  heard  before  the 
King  in  Parliament  and  Council,  from  the  time  of 
Richard  I.  down  to  that  of  Edward  II. ;  and  many 
other  highly  interesting  documents, '  of  which  an 
'  account  is  g^ven  in  the  publications  themselves, 
and  in  the  volumes  before  referred  to. 

There  is  considerable  dispute  as  to  the  exact 
period  when  the  present  constitution  of  Parlia* 
ment  was  established  in  England,  though  it  is  al- 
lowed that  the  Privy  ConncH,  has  alwa}rs  possess- 
ed the  power  of  issuing  occasional  proclamations, 
which  are  of  equal  force  with  the  statutes,  when 
they  are  not  contrary  to,  them,  l^hese  proceed- 
ingSy  with  all  Despatches  and  Instructions  of  Fo- 
r^gn  Minist^^i  and  public  papers,  either  issued 
in  this  realm,  or  transmitted  hither  to  the  Secrc* 
taries  of  State,  are  afterwards  laid  up  in  a  national 
repository  called  the  State  Paper  Office,  establish- 
ed ia  the  Royal  Palace  of  Whitehall ;  together 
wiA  Credentials  of  Ambassadors,  Letters  from 
voi;.  I.  « 
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foreign  Princes  and  States,  Leagues,  Memorials, 
Treaties,  &c.     As  it  was  the  custom,  down   to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  Secre- 
taries of  State,  upon  quitting  the  office,  to  retain 
the  whole  of  their  correspondence   and  papers, 
which  descended  to  their  families  as  honourable 
memorials  of  their  employments, — many  of  these 
collections  of  State  Papers  and  Letters  have  been 
printed  and  published,  which  illustrate,  in  a  yery 
high  degree,  the  times  wherein  they  were  origi- 
nally written.     They  are  commonly  known  by  ibe 
name  of  the  Original  Collector,  Possessor,  or  Edi- 
tor ;  as  the  Hardunche  Papers,  which  extend  from 
1501  to  1726,  and  were  published  in  1778,  2  vols. 
4to.     The  Papers  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burgh- 
Uyy  embracing  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
YI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  from  1542  to  1596, 
edited  by  Dr  Samuel  Haynes,  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Murdin,  Lond.  1740-49,  2  vols,  folio.    The 
Sidney  Papers  contain  Letters   and  Memorials 
of  State,  by  Sir  Henry,  Sir  Philip,  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Sidney,  in  the  reigns  of  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
James,   and   Charles   I.;    and    were    edited    by 
Arthur  Collins,  Lond.  1748,  2  vols,  folio.     Sir 
Dudley  Diggers  Complete  Ambassador,  relates  to 
the  embassies  and  instructions  issued  under  Eliza- 
.beth,  Lond.  1655,  folio;  and  Dr  Patrick  For- 
bes*s  Letters  and  State-papers  give  a  view  of  the 
jtransactions  of  the  same  reign,  in  letters  of  the 
Queen  and  her  principal  ministers,  Lond.  1740, 
.folio,  2  vols. ;  whilst  Sir  Ralph  Winwoocts  Me- 
morials, are  also  concerning  State  affairs  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Lond.  1726, 
3  vols,  folio.    Sir  Dudley  Carktoiis  State-papers 
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were  those  written  during  his  embassy  at  the 
Hagae  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Lond.  17579 
4to ;  and  another  collection  of  the  same  time, 
from  1638  to  1660,  was  made  by  John  Thurhe^ 
and  edited  by  Dr  Birch,  Lond.  1742,  7  vols,  folio. 
The  State-paper»and  despatches  of  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  Earl  of  Straffordy  were  published  in  1739, 
2  vols,  folio,  by  Dr  William  Knowler ;  those  of 
Edward  Hyde,  Eaii  of  Clarendon^  in  1767,  3 
vols,  folio ;  and  there  is  a  new  and  highly  im- 
proyed  edition  of  the  Diaries  and  Correspondence 
of  his  sons,  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Lau- 
rence  Earl  of  Rochester,  published  under  the 
care  of  Mr  S.  W.  Singer,  Lond.  1827,  2  yoIs.  4to. 
James  MacphersorCs  State*papers  refer  to  a  later 
period  of  history,  and  were  published  in  17  75, 
2  vols.  4to. 

But  such  collections,  as  well  as  the  multitude 
of  original  letters  by  royal  and  noble  person-, 
ages  which  have  been  printed  at  various  periods, 
are  by  far  too  numerous  for  recital  in  this  place* 
Of  the  latter  class,  however,  may  be  mention- 
ed as  most  particularly  interesting.  Sir  John 
FenTLS  Original  Letters  of  the  Fasten  family, 
written  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV., 
Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII.,  5  vols.  4to :  Il- 
lustrations of  British  History,  Biography,  and 
Manners,  in  a  series  of  Original  Letters,  &c.  by 
Edmund  Lodgey  Esq,  Norroy,  King  of  Arms, 
Lond,  1791,  4  vols.  4to. :  and  Mr  Henry  Ellis's 
very  elegant  collection  of  Original  Letters  illus- 
trative of  English  History,  Lond.  1825-27, 
7  vols.  8vo.  The  proceedings  of  Parliament 
are    also     another    very    important    branch    of 
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those  records,  which  form  part  of  the  genuine  ma- 
terials of  English  History.  Some  of  them  exist 
from  the  year  1207,  and  the  Rolls  on  which  the 
Statutes  were  originally  engrossed,  are  also  extant 
from  a  very  ancient  period.  The  statutes  have 
also  heen  printed  in  numerous  editions,  from  the 
ancient  charters  of  liberties,  down  to  the  present 
time,  as  have  also  the  Parliament  Rolls  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.,  in 
6  vols,  folio ;  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
from  1509  to  1773,  33  vols,  folio;  those  of  the 
Commons  from  1547  to  1808,  63  vols,  folio ;  and 
the  Parliamentary,  or  Constitutional  History  of 
England  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  Restoration, 
Lend.  1762,  24  vols.  8vo.  The  Royal  Revenue, 
and  the  very  interesting  and  niunerous  records 
connected  with  it,  are  copiously  illustrated  in  The 
History  of  the  Excheqtter  by  Thomas  Madox, 
Lend.  1769,  2  vols.  4to. 

Section  III. — Miscellaneous  Materials  and  11" 
lustrations. — It  will  be  evident  from  the  very  co- 
pious contents  of  the  preceding  divisions,  that  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects  is  included  in  this  class  ; 
as  original  documents  and  memoirs  of  eminent 
persons,  periodical  papers  of  the  various  times, 
ancient  books  of  household  expenses  of  royal  and 
noble  families,  collections  of  commemorative  me- 
dals, lists  of  officers,  peers,  prelates,  &c.  and  tables 
of  coins,  years  and  ancient  calendars.  Of  these 
the  catalogue  is  too  far  extended  to  be  here  in- 
serted; but  of  the  latter  kind  of  materials,  the 
general  reader  will  find  considerable  advantage  from 
DrHeylin*s  Help  to  English  History^  edited  by  Paid 
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Wrigbt,  Lend.  1773,  8vo:  The  Political  Index 
of  Mr  Robert  JBeatson,  Lond.  1806,  3  yols.  Svo. : 
the  excellent  tables,  calendars,  &c.  of  Mr  Nicholas 
Harris  Nicolas,  contained  in  his  Notitia  His* 
toricay  Lond.  1824,  8vo  ;  and  bis  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage^  Lond.  1825,  2  vols.  12mo» 
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BOOK  I. 


HISTORICAL    VIEW    OF    THE    RELIGION    OF  ENG- 
LAND,   FROM  THE  AGES  OF    PAGANISM    TO  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


RELIGION  OF  TIJE  BRITISH,  SAXON,  AND  DANISH 

PERIODS* 

In  every  country  the  history  of  its  Theological 
Faith  is  worthy  of  an  attentive  and  primary  exa- 
mination, since  it  embraces  so  many  particulars  il- 
lustrative of  the  Laws  and  the  Literature,  the 
Warfare,  the  Manners,  and  even  the  Pastimes  of 
its  inhabitants.  By  an  acquaintance  with  their 
Ecclesiastical  Annals  their  characters  are  often  best 
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developed,  theii*  antiquities  most  successfiilly  stu* 
died,  and  their  national  events  most  perfectly  com- 
prehended and  elucidated.  iPor  these  reasons, 
therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  the  subject,  such  a  narrative  has  the  pre-emi- 
nence in  all  works  devoted  to  historical  illustra- 
tion, and  is  placed  the  fii*st  of  those  contained  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  history  of  Religion  in  England  appears  to 
present  four  distinct  features  or  peiiods,  consisting 
of  the  Heathen  ages  of  Britain,  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  the  reformation  and  settlement  of 
its  national  Church,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Pu- 
ritans and  the  various  Sects  of  Dissenters :  of  which 
the  first  division  is  contained  in  the  present  chap- 
ter. 

Section  I.  Druidism. — 1.  General  Character. 

Although  it  be  certain  that  the  most  ancient 
Religions  were  destitute  both  of  Temples  and  of 
Idols,  consisting  only  of  the  worehip  of  God  in 
the  purest  simplicity  of  Nature,  no  history  com- 
memomtes  the  time  when  they  were  unknown  in 
Britain  ;  which,  even  under  the  darkest  shadow  of 
Paganism,  possessed  an  unhappy  degree  of  emi- 
nence and  antiquity.  For  when  Julius  Caesar  in- 
vaded this  Island  about  66  years  before  the  Birth 
of  Christ,  he  remarked,  that  the  institution  of 
Druidism  was  "  supposed  to  come  originally  from 
Britain,  whence  it  passed  into  Gaul ;  and  even  at 
this  day,^  he  continues,  *<  such  as  are  desirous  of 
being  perfect  in  it,  travel  thither  for  instruction.  " 
It  is  even  presumed,  however,  that  there  were 
Diiiids  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  antiquity 
before  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  who  died  about  497 
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years  before  the  Christian  era.     Obscured  by  its 
traditionary  descent,  and  defiled  by  almost  count- 
less corruptions,  It   is  notwithstanding  probable, 
that  even  this   Faith  had  once  purity  in  its  princi- 
ples, and  the  true  God  for  its  author;  since  it 
must  have  been  fii*st  derived  from  Gomer,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  the  great 
progenitor  of  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  the  Cel- 
tic nations,  together  with  their  language,  &c. :  and 
it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  he  either  did  not  know, 
or  not  communicate,  the  doctrines  of  a  genuine 
Religion.    These,  remaining  unwritten,  were  again 
taught  by  his  descendants,  losing  at  every  remove 
something  of  their  excellence,  and  being  farther 
perverted  by  the  idolatries  of  other  nations,  they 
were  at  length  entirely  lost  in  that  cruel  and  blas- 
phemous superstition,  which  has   been  regarded 
with  horror  by  all  succeeding  ages.     The  Priests 
of  the   British   Pagans   were   collectively   called 
Dmids,  a  name  for  which  numerous  derivations 
have  been  assigned,  alluding  to  their  ofhce  and 
worship.     By  some  authors,  it  is  deduced  from 
the  Teutonic,   DnUhiw,  a  servant  of  Tnith  ;  and 
by  others  from  Dri/,  a  Magician,  or  the  Welsh, 
^ar  Gwyddy  a  superior  Priest.     The  most  ge- 
neral etymology,    however,  is  that  which  brings 
the  word  from  Drus,  the  Greek  name  of  an  oak, 
mnc«   it  made  so   prominent  a  feature   in  their 
religions  cei*emonie8.     During  the  ages  of  their  au- 
thority, the  rank  of  the  Druids  was  of  the  highest 
order,  their  influence,  on  all  subjects  of  the  most 
considerable  nature  and  extent,  and  on  that  of  re- 
ligion absolute  and  supreme.     "  No  sacred  rite, " 
says  Diodorus  Siculus, "  was  ever  performed  with- 
out a  Druid  ;  by  them,  as  being  the  favourite 
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the  gods,  and  depositories  of  their  counsek,  the 
people  offercd.all  their  sacrifices,  thanksgivings,  and 
prayers,  and  were  peifectly  submissive  and  obe^ 
dient  to  their  commands.  Nay,  so  great  was  the 
veneration  in  which  they  were  held,  that  when  two 
hostile  armies,  inflamed  with  warlike  rage,  with 
swords  drawn  and  spears  extended,  were  on  the 
point  of  engaging  in  battle,  at  their  intei*vention 
they  sheathed  their  swords  and  became  calm  and 
peaceful. "  Their  immunities,  alsoj  were  as  great 
as  the  barbarous  manners  of  their  time  could  be- 
stow upon  them,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  never 
going  to  war,  and  in  freedom  from  taxes  and  mili- 
tary service ;  which,  however,  are  stated  by  Csesar 
to  have  been  considered  such  important  encourage- 
pients,  as  to  induce  many  of  their  own  accord  to 
become  Druids,  besides  the  multitudes  sent  by 
their  friends  and  relations,  and  even  princes  were 
desirous  of  being  admitted  into  their  society. 
Another  reason,  too,  for  their  increase,  was  a  pre- 
vailing superatition,  that  the  gi-eater  the  number  of 
Druids,  the  greater  would  be  the  harvests  and  the 
plenty  of  the  country. 

2.  Various  Orders  of  Druids, — The  whole  of 
this  society  was  divided  into  different  I'anks  dis- 
tinguished by  their  habits,  and  subject  to  the  Arch- 
Druids,  of  whom  there  were  two  in  Britain,  resid- 
ing in  the  Islands  of  Anglesey  and  Man.  The 
priesthood  passed  by  descent  from  father  to  son, 
and  from  the  office  of  Sacristan,  or  keeper  of  the 
holy  utensils,  &c.  they  rose  by  interest  to  the 
more  dignified.  Out  of  their  most  eminent  mem- 
bera  the  Arch-Druid  was  nominated,  especially  if 
any  one  were  of  remarkable  reputation  for  learn- 
ing or  sanctity':  though  when  there  were  several 
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candidates  of  equal  merit,  an  election  took  place, 
which  was  sometimes  tenninated  only  by  arms. 
Antiqnanes  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  other  orders 
into  which  this  priesthood  was  divided,  with  r^* 
gard  to  their  stadies  and  religious  offices  :  though 
it  is  generally  admitted,  that  they  consisted  prin* 
cipally  of  Bards,  Enbages,  Vates,  and  Diiiids,  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  being  the  most  numerous  of 
all,  gave  name  to  the  whole  society.  1  he  Bards 
were  the  progenitors  of  the  heroic,  historical,  and 
genealogical  poets  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Bri- 
tain. They  sang  to  the  lyre  or  harp,  the  actions 
of  illustrious  men,  and  do  not  appear  either  to  have 
interfered  with  the  ecclesiastical  office,  or  to  have 
introduced  any  thing  of  a  religious  nature  into 
their  poems.  In  those  ancient  reliques  of  the  Bri- 
tish language  called  Triades,  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  genuine  remains  of  the  Druidical  ages» 
die  duties  of  the  Bards  are  said  to  be  *'  to  reform 
morals  and  customs,  to  secure  peace^  and  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  all  that  is  good  and  excel- 
lent. Three  things,  "  they  continue,  '^  are  forbid- 
den to  a  Bard ;  immorality,  to  satirize,  and  to  bear 
arms. "  The  influence  of  Bardism  appears  to 
hare  been  so  extensive,  that  some  have  considered 
it  to  embrace  all  the  knowledge  of  ancient  times, 
Druidism  forming  its  religious  code,  and  Ovatism 
its  arts  and  sciences.  The  Eubages  were  profes- 
sors of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  the  Vates  execu- 
ted most  of  the  higher  offices  of  religion,  as  per- 
forming sacrifices,  and  composing  hymns  in  ho- 
nour of  the  gods.  The  Celtic  nations  esteemed 
them  as  sacred  persons,  whose  verses  were  divine- 
ly inspired^  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Faidsy  or 
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prophets.  The  osder  of  Druids,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar  priest- 
liood  of  Britain  :  they  studied  Theology,  and  per- 
formed not  only  the  usual  offices  of  religion,  but 
€Rlucated  youths,  interpreted  the  laws,  and  acted 
as  judges  in  all  capital  matters.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  austere  Druids  lived  in  celibacy  and 
retirement,  but  the  duties  of  many  must  have  re- 
quii'ed  a  more  secular  and  public  way  of  life  ;  and 
iJiat  numbers  were  actually  married,  is  shown  by 
the  descent  of  the  priesthood,  and  another  order 
of  persons  connected  with  them  called  Druidesses. 
'  This  name  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  wives 
of  the  Druids,  one  class  being  continually  occupied 
with  religious  duties',  and  conversing  with  their 
husbands  only  once  in  the  year ;  whilst  others 
lived  with  them  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  and  an 
inferior  degree  consisted  of  the  female  servants  be- 
longing to  the  temples.  The  most  sacred  and  im- 
portant rank,  however,  was  composed  of  such  as 
were  vowed  to  perpetual  virginity,  and  resided  to- 
gether in  sequestered  sisterhoods.  About  a.  d. 
45,  these  vestals  were  nine  in  number,  their  dwell- 
ing being  an  Island  inhabited  by  the  Corisoptii, 
situated  in  the  British  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Osismii ;  which  place  is  now  supposed  to  be  the 
Isle  de  Sein,  about  four  leagues  from  Finisterre 
on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  since  it  was  anciently 
named  Sena,  and  its  inhabitants  Senanes  or  Sctup^ 
venerable  women.  Their  principal  characteristic 
was  divination,  but  they  also  professed  the  work- 
ing of  miracles,  prophecy,  curing  the  most  inve- 
terate diseases,  raising  of  storms,  and  converting 
themsehnte into  alh kinds  of  animals;  though  they 
disclosed  none  of  their  predictions  but  to  mariners, 
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and  such  as  visited  their  island  purposely  to  con- 
sult their  oracle.  They  had  white  hair,  and  like 
the  Druids,  their  hahit  on  certain  public  occasions 
was  a  white  tunic  and  linen  cloak  with  clasps,  a 
broad  girdle  of  brass-work,  their  feet  uncovered, 
and  a  magic  staff  in  their  hands.  When  Suetonius 
Faulinus  in  a.  d.  61,  invaded  the  Isle  of  Anglesey, 
*which  was  then  the  residence  of  the  Arch«Druid, 
his  army  was  struck  with  consternation  at  finding 
a  considerable  number  of  these  Dmidesses,  in  fu- 
neral habits  with  disordered  hair,  caii'ying  torches, 
and  running  up  and  down  the  mnks  of  the  British 
army,  imprecating  the  wi*ath  of  Heaven  upon  the 
invaders  of  their  country.  Their  sacrificial  duties 
towards  captives,  however,  were  still  more  fero- 
cious; since  they  first  rushed  upon  them  with 
drawn  swords,  and  having  cut  them  down,  drag- 
ged them  to  a  capacious  labrum,  or  cistern,  on 
which  stood  the  officiating  Diiiidess,  who  plunged 
a  long  knife  into  each  of  the  victims.  The  bodies 
were  then  opened  and  examined  by  her  assistants, 
who,  from  the  appearance  of  the  entrails,  pro- 
nounced their  divinations,  which  were  immediate- 
ly communicated  to  the  Army  or  the  Council. 
Every  year  it  was  their  custom  to  unroof  their 
Temple,  and,  by  their  united  labours,  to  re-cover 
it  again  before  sun-set ;  during  which  ceremony, 
if  any  one  lost  or  dropped  her  burthen,  she  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  rest,  and  her  limbs  carried 
round  the  sacred  place  in  Bacchanalian  process 
■ion. 

3.  Doctrines  and  Deities  of  Druidism. — The 
professed  objects  of  ancient  Druidism,  were  the 
amendment  of  morals,  and  the  preservation  of 
tranqmllity;  and  its  Theology  was  derived  fro- 
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several  sonrces,  the  principal  being  a  faint  and 
corrupt  tradition  of  that  Faith  which  Gomer 
taught  to  his  descendants,  blended  with  something 
of  the  Pythagorean  system  of  Transmigration,  the 
Deities  of  the  Celts,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Gymnosophists  of  India  and 
the  Persian  Magi.  Of  their  religious  tenets,  how- 
ever, only  a  part  was  publicly  communicated  ;  the 
higher  mysteries  being  reserved  for  those  initiated 
into  the  Draidical  Order,  who  were  sworn  to  keep 
that  system  of  doctrines  concealed  irom  all  men. 
This  injunction  of  secresy  is  to  be  found  in  some 
verses  of  the  Triades,  supposed  to  be  genuine  re- 
liques  of  the  sacred  hymns  by  which  Druidism 
was  originally'tanght.  The  knowledge  referred  to 
in  these  stanzas,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the 
magical  power  of  letters,  under  the  symbols  of 
trees. 

<*  The  shoots  of  the  green-topped  birch^ 
Will  draw  my  foot  out  of  a  snare ; 
Reveal  not  the  secret  to  a  youth. 

The  shoots  of  the  kindly  oak, 
Will  draw  my  foot  out  of  a  chain  ; 
Reveal  not  the  secret  to  a  maid. 

The  shoots  of  the  leafy  oak, 
Will  draw  my  foot  out  of  prison  ; 
Trust  not  the  secret  to  thy  voice.  " 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  principal  secret 
of  Druidism  was  the  great  doctrine  of  one  God^ 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  which 
was  in  reality  retained  by  them  long  after  the 
commencement  of  their  idolatries :  and  it  is  also 
one  of  those  tenets  which  the  Brachmans  of  India 
—who  are  often  assimilated  to  the  British  Druids- 
vow  to  keep  sacred.     Csesar  states  only,  that  the 
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Drniils  taught  many  things  concerning  tlic  power 
and  prerogatives  of  the  immortal  Gods;  bat  it 
has  also  been  believed  that  they  recounted  to  their 
disciples  a  great  part  of  the  Mosaical  history  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  formation  and  fall 
of  man,  the  revolt  and  expulsion  of  the  angels,  the 
deluge,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  universe  by 
firek  Their  piincipal  public  doctrine  appears  to 
have  been  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  was 
taught  to  the  common  people  to  excite  that  bra- 
very and  contempt  of  death  evinced  by  all  the  an- 
cient nations ;  and  the  Triad  containing  it  bids 
them  remember 

**  To  act  bravely  in  war, 
That  souls  are  immortal, 
And  there  is  another  life  after  death.  " 

But  even  this  divine  principle  is  frequently  view- 
ed only  as  a  system  of  Transmigration  ;  though  it 
has  also  been  asserted,  that  such  a  change  with  the 
Druids  related  solely  to  other  human  bodies  of  the 
same  sex,  whence  the  arms,  &c.  which  were  va- 
lued in  life  were  abo  deposited  in  the  tomb.  It 
has  likewise  been  imagined,  that  their  doctrine  of 
immortality  was  represented  under  the  metaphor 
of  the  soul  passing  into  another  body,  only  as  be- 
ing more  easily  comprehended  ;  and  that  the  Di*u- 
ids  themselves  held  the  belief  of  a  distinct  future 
state,  in  a  kind  of  Elysian  fields,  called  Flath- 
Innisj  or  the  Island  of  the  Brave  and  Virtuous,  to 
which  the  soul  immediately  ascended ;  and  in  a 
place  of  darkness,  named  Ifurin^  or  the  Isle  of  the 
Cold  Land,  infested  with  hurtful  animals,  where 
serpents  hissed  and  stung,  lions  roared,  and  wolves 
devoured.  The  Druids  and  their  followers,  also, 
both  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  exemplified  their  assv 
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both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  their  for- 
saken temples,  now  mouldering  away,  with  de- 
formed portraitures,  and  terrible  countenances,  af- 
ter the  accustomed  manner. ''    It  has  been  argued 
that  idolatry  was  not  introduced  in  Britain  until 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  ;  but  subsequent 
to  that  event,  the  British  Deities  were  principally 
the  same  as  those  of  Rome  and  Greece,  adored 
under  Cekic  names.      The  Supreme  Being  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  oak,  and  called 
Hsesus,  or  Mighty.    In  their  representation  of  this 
Divinity,  the  Druids,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
order  and   neighbourhood,  fixed  upon  the  most 
beautiful  tree  they  could  discover,  and  having  cut 
off  its  side  branches,  they  joined  two  of  them  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  trunk,  so  that  they  extend- 
ed like  the  arms  of  a  man.     Near  this  transverae 
piece  was  inscribed  the  word  Thau,  for  the  name 
of  God ;  whilst  upon  the  right  arm  was  written 
Hsesus,  on  the  left  Belenus,  and,  on  the  centre  of 
the   trunk,    Tharanis.     Towai'ds   the   decline    of 
Druidism,  however,  when  a  belief  in  the  unity  of 
God  was  lost  in  Polytheism,  Haeeus  is  sometimes 
said  to  have  been  identified  with  Mars,  who  pre- 
sided over  wars  and  armies,  though  it  is  also  be- 
lieved that  he  was  adored  under  another  name,  in 
the  form  of  a  naked  sword.   To  him  were  present- 
ed all  the  spoils  of  battle;  and  if,  says  Caesar, 
'•  they  prove  victorious,  they  offer  up  all  the  cattle 
taken,  and  set  apart  the  rest  of  the  plunder  in  a 
place  appointed  for  that  purpose :  and  it  is  com- 
mon in  many  provinces  to  see  these  monuments 
of  offerings  piled  up  in  consecrated  places.     Nay, 
it  rarely  happens  that  any  one  shows  so  great  a 
disregard  of  religion,  as  either  to  conceal  the  plun- 
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der,  or  pillage  the  public  oblations ;  and  the  se* 
rerest  punishments  ai'e  inflicted  upon  such  offen- 
ders. "  The  divine  attribute  of  univeraal  pater- 
nity, furnished  another  Druidical  Deity,  adored 
under  the  name  of  Teutates,  composed  of  the  Bri- 
tish words  Deu-Tatt,  or  Go<l  the  Father,  He 
was  at  length  transformed  into  the  Sovereign  of 
the  infernal  world,  and  considered  as  Dis,  or  Plu- 
to, with  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  though  some 
suppose  him  to  have  been  adored  as  Mercury. 
Nor  did  the  Britons  omit  to  worship  the  Heaven- 
ly bodies,  since  they  had  many  temples  erected  to 
the  Sun,  which  was  known  under  the  names  of 
Bel,  Belinus,  Belatucardos,  Apollo,  Grannius,  &c., 
expressive  of  its  properties.  The  adorations  paid 
to  the  Moon,  appear  to  have  been  equally  great ; 
and  the  temples  dedicated  to  it  were  generally 
near  and  similar  to  the  former.  With  these  prin- 
cipal splendours  of  the  skies,  the  Britons  also  wor- 
shipped the  Thunder,  under  the  name  of  Taranis, 
but  a  great  number  of  the  Gods  of  Great  Britain 
were  deifications  of  men,  who  had  been  victorious 
princes,  wise  legislators,  or  inventors  of  useful 
arts.  They  were,  in  general,  the  very  same  as 
those  adored  by  the  Grreeks  and  Romans,  and  it 
is  even  probable  that  they  were  of  greater  antiqni- 
quity  in  Gaul  and  Britain ;  since  they  were  Celtes 
by  birth,  princes  of  Celtic  tribes,  and  were  origi- 
gmally  known  by  names  significant  in  the  Celtic 
langm^e.  Added  to  which,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans discovered  a  great  propensity  to  adopt  the 
Deities  of  other  nations,  whilst  the  more  barbar- 
ous people  were  tenacious  of  the  faith  and  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
VOL.  I.  » 
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these  Demi-Gods  was  Saturn,  the  first  qf  the 
Titan  race,  whose  name  signifies  Martial,  or  War- 
like. The  original  name  of  Jupiter  is  Jow^  a  Cel- 
tic word,  meaning  Young,  because  he  was  thp 
youngest  son  of  Saturp,  whom  he  dethroned; 
whilst  his  elder  brothers  Neptune  and  Pluto,  acted 
pnly  as  subordinate  princes  in  his  empire.  The 
Romans  afteri^aids  extended  his  name  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Pater,  Father.  Mercury  was  adored  ia 
Britain  under  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  Caesar  calls 
him  "  the  chief  Deity  with  the  Gauls,  of  whom 
they  have  many  images,  accounting  him  the  inven- 
tor of  all  arts,  their  guide  and  conductor  \\i  their 
joui-nies,  and  the  patron  of  merchandise  and  gain." 
He  w^  the  fayourite  son  of  Jupiter  by  Maia,  and 
received  from  his  father  the  govemiiieiit  of  the 
West  of  Europe,  where  he  procured  his  Celtic 
name,  composed  of  the  words  Merc,  merchandise* 
and  Wr,  a  man.  There  were  also  many  other 
imaginary  Deities,  anciently  adored  in  Britain,  and 
of  fepale  Divinities ;  these  were  Andraste,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Venus  or  Diana ;  pnvana,  Mi- 
nerva, Ceres,  Proserpine,  &c.  It  has  also  been  be- 
lieved, that  the  British  worshipped  the  Serpent 
and  the  Bull ;  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a  river» 
lake,  mountain,  or  wood,  which  was  not  supposed 
to  have  some  genii  residing  within  it,  in  honour 
of  whom  treasures  were  presented,  and  gold,  food, 
^d  garments,  cast  into  the  F^^^i'?* 

4.  Sacred  places  of  DruidUm, — When  Tacitus 
is  desciibing  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  he  states 
that  it  was  a  feature  of  their  religion  to  consider 
it  unlawful  to  enclose  their  Gods  within  walls,  as 
(IjBtracting  from  the  sublimity  of  their  conceptions 
concerning  then},     "  Hence,  "  he  continues,  *<  they 
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consecrated  to  their  Divinities  certJiin  woods  and 
grdtes  ;  and  that  secret  power  which  they  call  em- 
phatically by  the  name  of  God,  they  considered  that 
the  mental  eye  alone  should  behold  in  reverential 
silence. "  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  temples  actually  arose  rather  from  tlie 
want  of  architectural  skill ;  whilst  the  attachment 
to  oaken  groves  was  common  to  the  Priests  of 
many  nations,  and  may  be  traced  even  to'  the  He- 
brew Patriai'chs,  with  whose  descendants  it  dege- 
nerated into  absolute  idolatry.  These  sylvan  soli- 
tudes, however,  were  originally  supposed  to  an- 
nounce the  invisible  presence  of  the  Deity ;  and 
the  vast  extent  of  the  ancient  forests  of  Europe, 
seems  to  furnish  a  plausible  reason  for  their  being 
adopted  as  places  of  divine  worship.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  last  traces  of  British  Druidical  groves 
occurred  in  the  middle  ages;  since  the  only  frag- 
ments of  them  are  to  be  found  in  history  ;  though 
several  stones  and  erections  are  yet  remaining, 
which  may  have  been  anciently  cinctured  by  fo- 
rests. From  these  relics,  then,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  groves  were  remarkably  thick,  enclosing  a  spe- 
cious circular  area,  situate  on  ati  eminetice,  and 
©pen  at  the  top.  It  was  surrounded  by  several 
very  close  rows  of  oaks,  was  probably  watered  by 
a  dark  and  sacred  stream,  and  perhaps,  was  far- 
ther protected  by  a  mound  and  fosse  within ;  by 
which,  it  is  supposed,  that  such  hills  as  are  the 
sites  of  sacred  groves  may  still  be  distinguished. 
Within  the  area  stood  a  single,  and  sometimes  a 
double  line  of  large  stones  erected  perpendicularly, 
for  persons  of  different  ranks  to  stand  in,  which 
were  occasionally  crossed  by  a  line  of  horizontal 
stonea  forming  a  circle  above.     Within  the  area 
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were  seyeral  erections  of  mde  stones,  set  in  dif- 
ferent forms  and  situations,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  particulai*  Deities,  and  the  enclosure 
also  contained  the  Diiiidical  Altar,  being  some- 
times of  turf  or  a  large  flat  rock  for  receiiing  an 
extensive  burnt-offering,  and  sometimes  only  a  pile 
of  stones  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  area.  Ano- 
other  part  of  the  Druidical  groves  is  supposed  to 
have  been  appropriated  as  a  place  for  holding  Na- 
tional Councils  and  Courts  of  Judicature  ;  selected 
possibly  on  account  of  the  sanctity  which  the  spot 
had  acquired  from  being  dedicated  to  religion. 
These  places  also  consisted  only  of  circles  of  hewn 
stones,  sometimes  with  one  or  more  of  them  parti- 
cularly distinguished  for  the  Prince,  Judge,  or  Offi- 
cers of  the  Court. 

5.  Religious  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  Druid" 
ism, — The  most  remarkable  features  of  these  rites 
were  the  Deasuil,  Gathering  the  Misletoe,  the  Sa- 
cred Fires,  and  Human  Sacrifices :  though  if  it 
were  possible  to  prove  that  Britain  were  the  Hy- 
perborean Island  described  by  Diodorus,  it  would 
follow  that  a  principal  part  of  the  Druidical  reli- 
gion consisted  in  singing  of  hymns  to  the  Sun. 
The  ceremony  of  the  Deasuil  had  also  a  reference 
to  the  worship  of  the  same  Deity,  being  compos- 
ed of  the  Celtic  words  Deas^  the  South,  or  ri^t 
hand,  and  Sol  the  Sun,  or  as  others  state  Suily  a 
way ;  and  it  usually  commenced  and  concluded 
the  Druidical  service.  It  consisted  in  pacing  thrice 
round  an  earthen  walk  which  externally  encom- 
passed the  Temple,  and  which  is  yet  visible  at 
Stonehenge.  The  route  imitated  the  course  of 
the  Sun,  being  from  the  cast  southward  to  the 
west ;  and  a  contrary  progress  was  called  Cartua-' 
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Suil,  probably  from  Car,  a  turn,  and  Tuathal^  the 
left  hand,  which  constituted  a  most  bitter  impreca^ 
tion.  This  custom,  as  a  religious  rite,  is  of  very 
great  antiquity  and  most  extensive  use ;  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  ce- 
remony for  blessing  the  Altar  of  burnt-offering,  or 
of  the  march  of  the  Israelites  round  the  walls 
of  Jericho.  The  benediction  of  the  Deasuil  was 
long  used  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  Scottish  High- 
lands ;  and  even  at  present  it  is  said  to  be  not  en- 
tirely extinct. 

Whilst  it  may  be  considered  as  an  established 
fact  that  the  Britons  divided  their  time  into  weeks 
of  seven  days  each,  it  has  also  been  asserted  that 
the  Druids  appropriated  one  to  religions  services  ; 
but  their  most  eminent  epochs  for  computation 
ware  from,  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  and  the  1 0th 
of  March,  or  commencement  of  the  year,  on  which 
was  performed  the  famous  ceremony  of  cutting 
the  Misletoe.  The  former  period  was  selected 
because  the  moon  has  arrived  at  a  maturity  of 
sti'ength,  though  not  to  half  its  size ;  it  was  call- 
ed by  a  name  signifying  the  curer  of  all  ills,  and 
hence  their  ages  of  thirty  years  had  their  begin- 
ning. As  the  Druids  esteemed  nothing  eo  sacred 
as  the  oak,  they  believed  every  thing  growing  up- 
on it  to  be  sacred,  and  an  evident  proof  that  God 
bad  selected  it  above  all  others ;  and  hence  the 
Misletoe  being  rarely  found,  whenever  it  was  dis- 
covered they  went  to  gather  it  with  great  respect 
and  ceremony.  Beneath  the  oak  where  it  grew 
were  made  preparations  for  a  banquet  and  sacri- 
fices ;  and  for  the  first  time,  two  white  bulls  were 
tied  by  the  horns.     Then  one  of  the  Druids,  cloth- 
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e<]  in  white,  mounted  the  tree,  and  cut  off  the 
Misletoe  with  a  golden  sickle,  receiving  it  into  a 
white  sagum  or  cloak  laid  over  his  hand.  The 
sacrifices  were  next  commenced,  and  prayers  were 
elFered  to  God  to  send  a  blessing  upon  his  own 
gift ;  whilst  the  plant  was  supposed  to  bestow  fer-* 
tility  on  man  and  beast,  and  to  be  a  specific  against 
all  sorts  of  poisons. 

But  besides  the  sixth  day  of  the  Moon,'' the 
New  and  Full  changes  of  the  same  planet  were 
also  considered  by  the  Druids  as  sacred  seasons^ 
of  which  several  reliques  are  yet  to  be  found. 
There  were  two  festivals  celebrated  with  Sacred 
Fires,  the  principal  being  on  the  First  of  May,  and 
dedicated  to  Belinus,  or  the  Sun ;  whence  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  that  day  still  retains  the  name  of 
Beltancy  or  Bels  Fire.  On  this  day  and  the  pre-* 
ceding  even,  great  fires  were  kindled  in  all  sacred 
places  ;  and  especially  two  were  lighted  in  every 
village  throughout  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Isles,  one  being  on  the  top  of  the  cairn,  and  an-» 
other  on  the  ground  adjoining,  between  which  s 
procession  was  made  of  the  men  and  animals  in<i 
tended  for  sacrifice.  Similar  fires  were  also  kindled 
on  the  eve  of  the  First  of  November,  to  which  alt 
the  people  were  obliged  to  resort  to  re-light  their 
own  private  fires,  which  had  been  extinguished  on 
the  day  before.  At  this  festival,  also,  the  nation 
acknowledged  and  su})plicated  the  influence  of 
Heaven  upon  the  harvest ;  and  the  yearly  contri<« 
butions  were  paid  to  the  ministers  of  religion. 

The  ordinary  Druidical  assemblies  were  attend- 
ed both  by  males  and  females,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  cut  in  pieces  such  as  ^amved  at  them  last  i 
whilst  60  exte'emely  rigid  was  their  observation  of 
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sileaeey  that  such  as  were  found  talking  during 
these  rites,  were  thrice  admonished^  then  exposed 
hy  a  large  piece  heing  cut  from  their  robes,  and 
ultimately  proceeded  against  with  the  greatest 
rigour.  To  be  interdicted  from  coming  to  the 
public  sacrifices  was  the  greatest  penalty  known 
to  the  Gauls;  because,  says  Caesar,  "  such  as  are 
under  this  prohibition  are  considered  as  impioua 
and  wicked :  all  men  shun  them  and  decline  their 
conversation  and  fellowship,  lest  they  should  suffer 
from  the  contagion  of  their  misfortunes.  Tbey  can 
neither  have  recourse  to  the  law  for  justice,  nor 
are  capable  of  any  public  office. ''  Before  the  sa- 
cred rites  began,  it  was  usual  to  wash  away  all 
impurities  by  sprinkling  and  carrying  fire,  from 
the  priests,  the  assembly,  the  victims,  and  the  sa- 
crificiid  instruments ;  and  when  the  priest  had 
prayed,  the  victim  was  offered,  being  first  ritually 
devoted,  with  the  salted  meal,  wine,  and  frankin* 
cense,  which  formed  part  of  the  offering.  Then 
followed  the  libation,  -  and,  when  the  victim  was 
dead,  the  blood  was  poured  out,  and  the  part  to 
be  burned  placed  upon  the^fire  altar.  The  most 
inhuman  features  of  Druidism  were  to  be  found  in 
these  sacrifices ;  since  the  priest  not  only  sacri* 
ficed  animals,  and  especially  white  bulls,  but,  be  - 
lieving  that  nothing  but  the  life  of  man  can  atone 
for  the  life  of  man,  they  also  offered  human  beings^ 
preferring,  however,  criminals,  as  being  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Gods ;  though  when  these,  were 
wanting,  the  innocent  were  often  made  to  suffer, 
as  captives,  strangers,  and  even  their  very  disciples. 
S<HDetime8  these  victims  were  destroyed  by  ar- 
rows, and  crucified  in  the  sacred  groves;  and  at 
otheiB  they  weie  despatched  in  a  more  extensiv 
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way  of  slanglifer,  by  an  imnrense  stattie  of  strair, 
or  twisted  osiers,  which  was  filled  entirely  with 
wood,  cattle,  and  human  beings,  which  were  in- 
discriminately consume<1  in  one  entire  burnt-offer- 
ing. The  victims  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
into  the  temples  naked,  and  stained  with  the  juice 
of  herbs ;  and  such  sacrifices  were  even  publicly 
established,  though  on  extraordinary  occasions  they 
were  sometimes  anticipated  for  the  purpose  of  Di- 
vination. <*  They  take  a  man, "  says  Diodorus 
Siculus,  '*  who  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  kill  him 
with  one  stroke  of  a  sword  above  the  diaphragm  ; 
and  by  observing  the  posture  in  which  he  falls, 
his  different  convulsions,  and  the  direction  in  which 
the  blood  flows  from  his  body,  they  form  their 
predictions,  according  to  certain  rules  which  have 
been  left  them  by  their  ancestors. "  The  frag- 
ments of  the  sacrifice,  or  feast,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed it,  were  consumed  by  the  last  fire  upon  the 
altar;  which  was  then  consecrated  anew  by  strew- 
ing it  with  oak  leaves.  It  is  only  candid  to 
state,  however,  that  these  human  sacrifices  have 
not  only  been  denied,  but  it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  seldom  even  of  the  animal  kind,  and 
then  only  of  the  more  hurtful,  such  as  the  boar. 
The  Gaelic  language  is  said  to  contain  no  traces 
of  such  ceremonies ;  and  the  word  expressive 
of  sacrifice  actually  means  '^  the  offering  of  the 
Cake. " 

6.  Druidical  Dresses  and  Ornaments. — The 
Druids  rose  to  their  principal  dignity  through  six 
different  gradations,  distinguished  by  the  costume. 
The  first,  or  plainest  Priest's  habit  was  without 
any  decoration,  and  differed  from  that  of  the  Laity 
only   by  its   shape,    colour,  and   cassock-girdie ;  • 
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wlulst  the  second  rank  wore  a  sash,  pacing  from 
the  right  shoulder  across  the  body  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  garment.  The  third  degree  had  a 
broad  piece  of  stuff  like  a  scarf,  reaching  round 
the  neck  and  as  low  as  the  clothes ;  il  was  crossed 
with  horizontal  stripes,  and  hung  loose  without  any 
girdloy  which  was  probably  also  the  dress  of  the 
fourth  order,  since  that  was  distinguished  only  by 
rank.  The  fifth  class  of  Druids  wore  a  large  sash 
suspended  over  the  right  shoulder  across  the  body, 
the  back  and  front  being  united.  The  Archdruids 
constituted  the  sixth  order,  and  appear  to  have 
been  completely  covered  by  a  long  mantle  and 
flowing  robes,  wearing  an  oid^en  crown  and  carry? 
ing  a  sceptre ;  though  the  wreath  is  said  to  have 
been  worn  by  all  the  Druids  at  all  religious  cere- 
monies, when  their  garments  were  always  white. 
The  younger.  Druids  were  without  beards,  and 
were  decorated  with  collars,  bracelets,  and  arm- 
lets of  brass ;  but  the  elders  wore  their  hair  very 
long,  and  the  superior  ones  had  their  ornaments  or 
gold. 

7.  Decline  and  Extirpation  of  DruidisTn.^^ 
The  Roman  invasion  of  Britain  seems  to  have 
given  the  first  blow  to  the  Druidical  Faith,  since 
Augustus  Csesar  forbad  the  Roman  citizens  to 
practise  any  of  its  rites ;  Tiberius  banished  them 
from  Rome,  and  the  adjoining  provinces ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  A.  D.  45,  he  is  said 
to  have  utterly  destroyed  the  Druids  in  Gaul. 
About  the  same  time,  also,  they  began  to  be  p?r- 
seeated  in  the  Roman  province  recently  establish- 
ed in  the  south-east  parts  of  Britsdn ;  whence  many 
of  tbem  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  As  this 
^aoe,  however,  seemed  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
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tbose  who  were  disnifected  to  the  Romans,  it  Wd^ 
Bubdtied  in  a.  d.  61,  by  Suetonius  Paulinns,  Go- 
Ternor  of  Britain  under  Nero.  After  hanng  de- 
feated those  who  attempted  to  defend  it,  he  cut 
down  the  sacred  groves,  destroyed  the  temples^ 
overthrew  the  altars,  and  burned  many  of  the 
Druids  hi  the  very  fires  which  they  had  kindled 
for  sacrificing  their  expected  Roman  prisoners.  So 
many  of  this  order,  then,  were  thus  destroyed,  aa 
well  as  in  the  unsuccessful  revolt  under  Boadicea, 
which  happened  immediat<ely  after,  that  they  nev^er 
subsequently  became  considerable  in  South  Bri- 
tain. It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  their 
rites  existed  in  this  iiation  until  King  Ludus  era^ 
braced  Christianity  in  A.  d.  177 ;  and  in  the  fa- 
mous groves  of  Mona  until  Crathilintus,  King  of 
Scotland,  about  a  century  afterwards,  expelled 
Drttidism  and  established  a  Bishop  in  the  IslantL 
Such  of  the  Druids,  howeter,  aif  wouid  not  com- 
ply wkh  the  Roman  religion  and  government,  fled 
into  the  smaller  British  Islands,  Caledonia,  and 
Hibernia ;  where  they  remained  in  full  possession 
of  their  ancient  power  until  St  Patrick  commenc- 
ed its  conversion  in  a.  d.  432,  when  they  are  said 
to  have  disputed  with  him  in  the  presence  of  King 
Leogarius.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the 
last  of  the  Drui(ls  retired  to  the  Isle  of  lona^ 
where  they  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Culdees ; 
thoutrh  they  are  generally  considered  to  have  been 
a  society  of  early  Christians. 

Such  were  the  ancient  British  Druids,  of  whom 
a  more  extended  account  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing works,  whence  the  foregoing  pages  have 
been  principally  compiled.  Ancient  Universai 
History f  Vol.  xviii.  Loud.  1748,  Book  iv.  chapter 
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xzy.  Observations  on  the  Antiquities^  Historical 
and  Monumental,  of  t/ie  County  of  Cornwall,  by 
ibe  Rev.  Wm.  Borlase,  Lond.  1754i,  fol.  Book  iL 
TJie  History  of  Great  Britain^  by  Dr  Robert 
Henry,  Vol.  i.  Lond.  1771,  4>to,  Book  i.  chap.  ii. 
sect.  i.  A  History  of  the  Druids,  by  John  To- 
land,  edited  by  R.  Huddlestone,  Montrose,  1804, 
Svo.  Enzychpcedia  of  Antiquities,  by  the  Rev. 
T»  D.  Fosbroke,  Lond.  1825,  4to,  Vol.  ii.  chap. 
XV.  sect.  i.  The  Druidical  doctrines  and  Triades 
will  be  found  treated  of  in  Galic  Antiquities,  by 
the],Rev*  John  Smith,  Edin.  1780,  4to,  Williams  s 
Poems,  and  Davies's  Celtic  Researches,  already 
referred  to.  The  subject  of  Druidical  Temples 
^nd  Remains,  will  be  found  illustrated  in  Borlase  s 
Antiquitie?  rf  Cornwall,  Book  iii.,  Mona  Antiqim^ 
by  Henry  Rowlands,  Dubl.  17?3,  4to,  Ancient 
Wiltshire,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Lond. 
1812—21,  fol.,  and  in  a  modem  work,  with  beau- 
tiful lithographic  engravings,  entitled.  The  Celtic 
Druids^  by  Godfrey  Higgins,  F.S.A.  Lond.  1827, 
4to, 

Section  II.    Teutonic  Heathenism  ik  Bri- 
tain. 

The  incursions  and  successes  of  the  Saxons  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  were  not  more  fatal, 
to  the  liberties  of  the  Britons,  than  they  were  to 
the  Christian  faith,  which  was  slowly  beginning  to 
enlighten  their  land.  The  nation  which  brought 
theni  back  to  Paganism,  came  from  the  north- 
urestern  part  of  Germany,  contiguous  to  Denmark, 
whence  it  is  supposed  that  its  religion  was  nearly 
that  of  the  Heathen  Danes.     When  the  Saxons 
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came  into  Britain,  however,  they  also  abandotked 
the  ancient  simplicity  of  their  faith  for  a  more 
showy  idolatry  ;  their  temples  were  surrounded  by 
enclosures,  which  were  profaned  if  lanced  were 
thrown  into  them,  and  the  altar  was  caUed  Wigbed^ 
the  table,  or  bed,  of  the  Idol. 

As  the  Priests  of  this  superstition  were  called 
Drottes,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  had  some 
analogy  with  the  Celtic  Druids,  though  Csesar  po- 
sitively affirms  that  the  Germans  had  no  such  per- 
sons. It  is  related,  that,  in  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Odin,  there  were  twelve  superior  Drottes,  who 
presided  over  all  ecclesiastical  aifau*8,  and  governed 
the  others ;  and  one  was  called  the  Chief  Priest 
of  Northumberland.  Their  office  was  confined  to 
certain  families,  and  passed  in  a  lineal  descent ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  invested  with  far  less 
wealth  and  power  than  the  Druids.  They  were 
exempted  from  war,  prohibited  from  appealing  in 
arms,  and  even  from  mounting  a  horse ;  but  a 
speech  of  the  Chief  Priest,  addressed  to  King  Ed- 
wyn,  preserved  by  Bede,  shows  how  little  benefit 
he  had  derived  from  his  office.  *^  There  is  not 
jone  of  your  subjects, "  said  he,  "  who  hath  served 
the  Gods  with  so  much  devotion  as  I  have  done ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  of  them  who  have  received 
more  ample  rewards  and  greater  honours,  and  have 
prospered  much  better  in  all  their  affairs. "  The 
Teutonic  Pagans  had  also  an  order  of  Pnestesses, 
who  Jserved  in  the  temple  of  their  female  deities ; 
and  Friga,  their  chief  goddess,  was  attended  by 
kings'  daughters  and  the  highest  ranks  of  ladies. 
Some  of  these  consecrated  females,  too,  were  con- 
sulted as  infallible  oracles,  and  almost  regaided  as 
Divinities. 
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The  mythological  syBtem  and  doctrines  of  the 
older  Northern  nations,  are  preserred  in  those  an<» 
cient  and  singular  works  called  the  Edda,  of  which 
there  are  two  books.  The  first  was  compiled  by 
Soemund  Sigfosson,  called  the  Learned,  who  was 
bom  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1057,  from  ancient 
sacred  poems  and  fables,  existing  when  Paganism 
was  abolished.  The  second  Edda  was  chiefly  col* 
lected  by  the  famous  Snorro  Sturleson,  about  120 
years  after.  Both  of  these  works  are  in  dialogue 
and  narratire,  and  their  principal  subject  is  the 
religion  and  morality  of  Odin  ;  but,  of  the  former^ 
only  three  pieces  are  known  to  be  extant.  A 
more  particular  account  of  them,  with  many  in** 
teresting  specimens  translated  into  English,  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  ii.  of  Bishop  Percy's  Northern  Anti" 
quitiesy  already  referred  to.  The  doctrines  con- 
tained in  these  writings,  have  many  pure  and  rational 
principles,  corrupted  and  obscured  by  extravagant 
fables.  The  ancient  Northern  nations  held  the  belief 
of  one  God,  *^  the  Author, "  says  the  Edda,  "  of 
erery  thing  that  existeth ;  the  Eternal,  the  Ancient, 
the  Living  and  Awful  Being;  the  Searcher  into 
concealed  things ;  the  Being  that  never  changeth ; 
who  liveth  and  govemeth  during  the  ages,  direct- 
eth  every  thing  which  is  high,  and  every  thing 
which  is  low.  He  lives  for  ever, "  continues  the 
same  code  of  Theology,  in  a  passage  including 
much  of  the  speculative  doctrine  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  Paganism,  '^  He  governs  all  his  kingdoms, 
both  the  small  parts  and  the  great :  He  made  Hea- 
ven and  the  Earth,  and  the  Air ;  He  made  Man, 
and  gave  him  a  spirit,  which  shall  live  even  after 
the  body  shall  have  vanished.     Then  the  just  and 
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well-deBerving  Rhall  dwell  with  him  in  a  place  call- 
ed Gimle ;  hut  had  men  shall  go  to  Hela,  "  The 
places  of  future  existence,  are  described  in  the 
£dda  as  heing  in  the  happy  state,  a  land  where 
heroes  spent  their  days  in  martial  sports,  and  their 
nights  in  feasting  on  the  inexhaustible  €esh  of  the 
Boar  Scrimner,  and  drinking  beer  and  mead  from 
the  skulls  of  the  enemies  whom  they  had  slain ; 
the  cups  being  presented  to  them  by  virgins  of 
exceeding  beauty.  Such  was  the  the  Valhalla  ; 
tlie  Nifleheiniy  or  house  of  the  Wicked,  was  the 
dwelling  of  Hela,  or  Death,  whose  looks  struck 
terror  into  all  beholders,  whose  palace  was  An^ 
guish,  her  table  Famine,  her  waiters  Expectation 
and  Delay,  the  threshold  of  her  door  Precipice, 
and  her  bed  Leanness.  Into  the  former  of  these 
regions  were  to  be  admitted  all  brave  and  good 
men,  and  into  the  latter  all  cowards  and  evil  ones, 
to  reside  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  when  the  hea- 
vens, the  earth,  and  even  the  Gods  themselves, 
were  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  After  this  general 
conflagration,  a  new,  and  more  glorious  world  was 
to  arise  out  of  its  ashes  ;  when  the  virtuous  were 
to  be  received  into  Gimle,  a  palace  of  shining 
gold ;  and  the  vicious  were  to  be  confined  in  Nas" 
trande,  a  place  built  of  the  bodies  of  serpents, 
and  far  more  dismal  than  Nifleheim. 

The  principal  of  the  Northern  Deities  was  Odin, 
or  Woden,  which  signifies  All- Father,  and  is  be- 
lieved originally  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  true 
God  in  the  earliest  colonies  which  came  from  the 
East.  This  name,  however,  as  well  as  the  ho- 
nours paid  to  it,  was  assumed  by  the  leader  of  a 
new  army  of  adventui-ers,  ^bich  overran  the  Ngrtb 
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df  Europe,  and  founded  in  it  an  exIenMve  empire. 
His*  success  in  war,  and  cirilization  of  countriesi 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  after  his  death  as  pre- 
siding  oyer  arms  and  arts ;  temples  were  .erected  to 
him,  and  the  fourth  day  of  each  week  was  calkd 
Woden's  day,  and  consecrated  to  his  name.    Friga» 
his  wife,  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure,  was  next  re- 
Tered  by  the  nations  of  the  North,  which  dedicated 
Friday  to  her  honour ;  and  Thor,  the  eldest  and 
bravest  of  their  sons,  followed  in  estimation,  and 
was  commemorated  by  the  fifth  day  of  the  week, 
Thursday.     It  was  supposed  that  he  reigned  over 
the  regions  of  air,  which  composed  his  palace,  con- 
sisting of  540  halls ;  and  that  he  directed  the 
thunder,  lightning,  winds,  and  storms.     To  him, 
therefore,  were  prayers  addressed  on  all  points  re- 
garding  the  weather.    The  other  days  of  the  week, 
also,  as  they  are  at  present  known,  were  likewise 
consecrated  to  the  Deities  of   Saxon  paganism. 
Thus  the  sun  was  a  female  Divinity,  from  whom' 
ibe  first  was  called  Stmnati'dieg ;  the  moon,  as  a 
male  Deity,  ruled  over  Monnan-dceg ;    Tiw,  a 
personage  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  gave  name 
to  Tuesday ;  and  Saturday  was  devoted  to  Seteme. 
In  addition  to  these,  Balder,  the  second  son  of 
Odin  and  Friga,  was  God  of  Light ;  Niord,  of  the 
waters ;  Tyr,  of  champions  ;  Brage,  of  orators  and 
poets;  and  Heimdal  was  door-keeper  to  the  Gods 
and  guardian  of  the  Rainbow.     In  female  Divi- 
nities, the  Saxons  attributed  some  peculiar  pro- 
perty to  each  of  the  eleven  daughters  of  Odin  and 
Friga;  as  Eira,  was  Goddess  of  Medicine ;  Gefi- 
one,  of  virginity ;  Fulla,  of  dress  ;  Freya,  of  true 
love ;  Lofoa,  of  reconciliation ;  Vara,  of  vows,  &c. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  also  had  Rheda,  to  whom  the- 
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sacrificed  in  March,  which  was  thence  entitled 
JRhed'Monath  ;  and  in  April,  they  held  the  feast 
of  Eostre,  who  is  still  perpetuated  in  the  modem 
term  of  Easter.  Another  Crydenay  or  Goddess  of 
the  Pagan  Saxons,  was  Herthas,  or  Mother  Eartli ; 
who  was  supposed  to  dwell  in  a  vehicle  covered 
with  a  garment,  which  only  a  priest  might  tondi, 
standing  in  a  grove  in  an  island  of  the  sea.  When 
this  Divinity  was  brought  from  her  temple,  joy, 
festivity,  and  hospitality  were  universal ;  wars  and 
weapons  being  exchanged/or  titrnquillity.  She  was 
drawn  thence  by  cows ;  and,  on  returning  to  the 
island,  was  washed  with  the  carriage  and  covering 
in  a  secret  lake,  wherein  the  slaves  who  ministered 
were  drowned. 

Of  other  supernatural  beings  belon^g  to  the 
$axon  paganism,  the  principal  were  Loke  Sau,  ene* 
my  both  to  Gods  and  men ;  Erodus,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Saturn ;  the  famous  Deity  Irminsula ; 
Faul,  an  evil  spirit ;  a  female  power  called  an  Elf ; 
and  the  Lady  Hera,  Vho  was  believed  to  fly  in  the 
air  the  week  after  Yule,  when  plenty  was  thought 
to  follow  her  visitations.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had 
also  Flynt,  a  figure  of  Death  ;  Zemebogus,  or.  the 
black,  malevolent,  and  ill-omened  Deity  ;  Occhus 
Bochus,  a  magician  and  Demon ;  and  Neccus,  a 
malignant  spirit  frequenting  the  waters;  whence 
are  probably  derived  the  modem  expressions  of 
hocus-pocus  and  Old  Nick. 

In  their  religious  ceremonies,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  not  without  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices, 
since  they  sometimes  devoted  a  tenth  of  their  pri- 
soners to  death  by  lot ;  as  the  Scythians,  their  pre- 
sumed ancestors,  offered  every  hundredth  man  to 
Mors.     But  in  the  North,  this  barbarous  supersti- 
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tioa  fnruM  to  a  still  more  dreadfiil  degree: 
imce  it  k  recorded  that  in  Zealand,  an  offering 
was  made  of  99  persone,  and  as  many  horses, 
dogl^  and  cocks.  A  King  of  Sweden  sacrificed 
nine  of  iiis  sons  to  Odin  for  an  extension  of  life ; 
and  in  a  national  famine,  the  victim  has  some- 
times been  a  Sovereign.  Indeed,  the  great  cha* 
racteristic  of  Saxon  paganism,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  the  Teutonic  nations,  was  ferodtj.  **  It  con** 
demned,'  **  says  Mr  Tnmer,  **  the  iiuthless  and  the 
perjoied ;  bat  it  represented  the  Sopreme  Deity, 
as  the  fiither  of  combats  and  dangliter,  becanse 
thev  were  his  favourite  children  who  fell  in  the 
field  of  batUe. " 

September,  called  by  the  Saxons  Hcdig^Monaih^ 
was  the  prindpal  season  of  their  religions  ceremo- 
nies ;  bat  they  also  named  Febmary  Sol-Manatkf 
from  an  offering  of  cakes  to  their  Deities.  Yale, 
answering  to  the  present  Christmas,  was  a .  time 
of  sacred  festirity ;  and  was  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  whence  it  was  called  Mothir-Night. 
The  Pagan  Saxons  were  addicted  to  magic,  and 
one  of  their  Kings  met  some  Christian  Missionaries 
in  the  open  air,  believing  that  spelb  had  greater 
power  in  a  honse.  Nor  were  they  less  attached 
to  Omens,  supposing  that  the  cries  and  flight  of 
biids  were  expressive  of  the  Dirine  Will,  and  that 
boKBes  when  they  neighed  were  inspired.  Impor- 
tant deliberations  were  decided  by  lot,  consisting 
of  a  branch  of  a  frnit-tree  cat  into  pieces,  mark- 
ed and  scattered  on  a  white  vest.  The  Priest, 
if  it  were  a  public  council,  or  the  father,  if  it  were 
a  private  one,  prayed,  looked  toward  tlie  heavens, 
and  drawing  each  thrice,  interpreted  according  to 
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its  inscription ;  and  if  it  were  adverse,  the  niatter 
was  deferred.  Their  usual  battle-omen  was  a  duel 
between  a  captive  of  the  opposing  nation  and  a 
Saxon,  by  which  victory  or  defeat  was  supposed 
to  be  foretold. 

The  temples  of  the  Danes  and  Saxond  were  ori- 
ginally only  sacred  groves  and  circles  of  rude 
stone ;  but  when  they  began  to  erect  'edifices  in 
imitation  of  other  countries,  there  was  a  chapel  or 
holy  place  belonging  to  each,  containing  the  idol, 
set  upon  a  kind  of  altar,  before  which  stood  ano- 
ther plated  with  iron  for  the  holy  fire,  which  burn- 
ed continually ;  and  near  it  was  a  vase  for  receiv- 
ing the  blood  of  the  victims,  with  a  brush  for 
sprinkling  il  upon  the  people. 

In  connecting  this  view  of  British  Paganism 
with  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  when  the  Saxons  came  into  Bri- 
tain, it  was  struggling  between  departing  Druid- 
ism  and  the  FaiUi  of  Christ  which  was  slowly 
advancing ;  and,  as  yet,  had  not  begun  to  improve 
the  characters  either  of  the  nation  or  its  Priests. 
It  was  this  weakness  which  caused  the  Northmen 
still  to  retain  their  wild  idolatry,  notwithstanding 
the  many  edicts  issued  against  it  by  Emperors  and 
Councils  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries ;  in 
the  latter  of  which,  Gregory  exhorted  the  Saxona 
to  abandon  their  idols  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  stone, 
&c.  This  revival  of  Paganism  in  England  was 
not  wholly  exterminated  even  in  the  1 1th  century ; 
since  Canute  in  one  of  his  Laws  says,  ^^  We  strict* 
ly  discharge  and  forbid  all  our  subjects  to  worship 
the  Gods  of  the  Gentiles ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Fires,  Rivera,  Fc^imtains,  Hills,  or  Trees, 
and  Woods  of  any  kind. 
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In  concluding  this  subject,  it  remains  only  to  re- 
fer the  reader  for  additional  paiticulars  to  Dr  Hen- 
ry's History  of  Great  Britain,  Book  II.  Chap.  ii. 
Sect.  1. ;  Bishop  Percy's  translation  of  M.  Mal- 
let's Northern  Antiquities,  already  cited ;  and  Mr 
Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Vol.  I.  Appendix  to  Book  II,  Chap.  iii. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHRIS-* 
TIANITY  IN  BRITAIN. 

The  precise  period  when  the  light  of  Christianity 
first  dawned  upon  Britain,  and  the  ministers  by 
whom  it  was  first  preached,  are  alike  points  of  im- 
perfect and  disputed  information.  As  they  con- 
stitute, however,  the  leading  features  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter,  it  will  be  probably  the  best  way  of 
communicating  what  is  known  on  these^snbjects,  to 
treat  of  them  in  the  same  order. 

1.  Time  of  the  Introdtection  of  Christianity,—' 
Of  this  Island  whilst  it  was  under  the  Roman 
sway,  Gildas  declares  that  he  could  find  no  na- 
tional record  which  treated  of  its  Civil  and  Eccle- 
Biastical  aifairs  ;  and  therefore  concludes,  that  they 
must  either  have  been  destroyed  by  the  enemies 
of  Britain,  or  were  carried  into  foreign  countries 
by  some  of  its  exiled  inhabitants.  None  of  the 
ancient  authors,  however,  which  have  since  been 
discovered,  attempt  to  fix  the  time  when  the  Gos- 
pel was  brought  hither,  though,  from  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  others,  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  before  the  end,  and  perhaps  even  the  middle  of 
the  first  century,  between  a.  d.  43,  and  A.  d.  6L 
Tertullian,  in  his  book  against  the  Jews  which 
was  written  A.  d.  209,  declares  that  those  parts 
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of  Britain  into  which  the  Roman  arms  had  never 
penetrated,  had  become  subject  to  Christ ;  where- 
by it  is  conjectured,  that  Christianity  had  then 
been  for  some  time  known  in  the  Roman^  provin- 
ces in  the  south.  Eusebius,  a  Bishop  of  Caesarea, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fouith  cen- 
tury, in  asserting  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  from  the 
success  of  some  of  its  Apostolical  preachers  in  re- 
mote and  distant  countries,  names  the  British  Islands 
in  the  number :  and  Theodoret,  a  Father  of  the 
Church  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  states 
that  fishermen,  tent-makers,  and  publicans,  had 
persuaded  many  nations  to  embrace  the  faith  of 
CfariBt,  in  the  catalogue  of  which  he  mentions  the 
Britons.  Gfildas,  himself,  also,  when  speaking  of 
the  revolt  and  defence  of  the  Britons  under  Boa- 
^cea,  A.  D.  61,  appears  to  fix  the  introduction  of 
revealed  religion  to  about  the  same  period.  An- 
other argument  in  favour  of  this  time  is,  that  a  Ro- 
man Province 'having  been  established  in  the  south- 
east parts  of  Britain  in  a.  d.  43,  Pomponia  Grae- 
cina,  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius,  the  fii-st  Gover- 
nor, was  accused  of  having  embraced  a  strange 
and  foreign  superstition ;  for  which  she  was  tried, 
and  having  been  acquitted  of  any  thing  immoral, 
ever  after  led  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  life.  She 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  one  of 
the  firet  who  brought  the  faith  to  Britain.  It  has 
aiso  been  thought*  that  Claudia,  mentioned  with 
Pndens  in  2.  Timothy,  iv.  21.  (A.  d.  66.)  was 
the  same  British  lady  celebrated  by  Martial  for 
her  beauty  and  virtue.  See  Epig.  book.  iv.  13, 
xi.  54. 

2.  First  Preachers  of  Christianity  in  Britain. 
—St  James,  St  Simon  Zelotes,  St  Peter,  St  Par 
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Aristobulus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimatbea,  hare  atl 
been  named  as  the  means  of  converting  the  Bri^ 
tonS)  and  perhaps  all  with  equal  improbability. 
The  first  of  these  has  many  partisans,  who  assert 
that  he  preached  the  Geapel  in  Spain,  Britain,  and 
other  countries  of  the  West ;  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible that  this  can  be  true,  since  St  Luke, ,  in 
Acts  xii.  1,  2,  relates  that  he  was  slain  by  Herod, 
in  A.  D.  44.  The  second  is  also  stated  to  have 
preached  in  the  West,  and  particularly  in  Britain, 
where  he  was  martyred  and  buried ;  but  the  la- 
bours of  this  Apostle  are  usually  believed  to  have 
been  the  East  Indies.  The  principal  advocate  for 
St  Peter  is  Simon  Metaphrastes,  who  died  A.  d. 
976,  and  is  therefore  not  worthy  of  any  very 
considerable  credit ;  but  he  asserts,  that  this  A- 
postle  passed  23  years  in  Britain,  where,  having 
converted  many  nations,  established  several  Church- 
es, and  ordained  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons, 
he  returned  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  65.  As  it  is  known, 
however,  that  he  was  particularly  sent  to  those  of 
the  circumcision  (Galatians,  ii.  7,  8),  it  is  suppo- 
sed, that  he  rather  confined  himself  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Jews.  In  favour  of  St  PauFs  claim, 
are  the  testimony  of  ancient  authora,  bis  zeal  for 
the  Gospel,  and  the  great  probability  that  he  passed 
the  latter  years  of  bis  life — the  employment  of 
which  is  unrecorded — in  the  western  provinces  of 
Rome,  of  which  Britain  was  one.  This,  therefore, 
renders  it  probable,  that  it  was  he  who  brought 
the  Gospel  to  England,  if,  indeed,  it  were  any  of 
the  Apostles.  The  wild  and  legendary  case  made 
out  for  Aristobulus,  states,  that  he  was  the  sam» 
^ith  Zebedee,  the  father  of  Saints  John  and  James, 
brother  to  Barnabas,  and  father-in-law  to  Andrew 
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and  Peter ;  the  latter  of  whom  ordained  him  a  Bi- 
shop, and  sent  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Bri- 
tain, where  he  was  martyred.  His  name,  how- 
ev^r,  occurs  only  in  St  Pauls  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans,  xvi.  10,  (a.  d.  60.) 

But  the  most  singular  and  popular  history  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  this  Island,  is  that 
devised  by  the  Monks  of  Glastonbury,  which  at- 
tribute it  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  hither  by  St  Philip,  with  a  band  of 
his  disciples,  arnving  in  a.  d.  63.  Though  they 
]M«ached  with  great  zeal,  they  could  not  induce 
any  of  the  Britons  to  foi'sake  their  ancient  super- 
stition; but  the  King  being  informed,  that  they 
had  come  from  far,  and  behaved  modestly,  ap- 
pointed them  a  residence  in  an  Island  called  Inis- 
\^trin,  on  the  bordera  of  his  kingdom ;  to  which 
two  other  Pagan  princes  afterwards  added  1 2  hides 
of  land  more.  In  this  wilderness,  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel admonished  them  to  build  a  Church  to  the 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  snd  they  accord- 
ingly constructed  the  first  Christian  Church  at 
Glastonbury.  It  consisted,  however,  only  of  a 
small  oratory,  having  walls  of  barked  alders,  or 
widcer-waads  twisted  together,  and  its  roof  thatch- 
ed with  straw  or  rushes.  It  was  60  feet  long,  and 
26  feet  broad ;  the  door  reached  to  the  eaves  of 
the  roof ;  there  was  a  window  over  the  altar  in  the 
east,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  churchyard  ca- 
pacious enough  to  hold  1000  graves.  An  imagi- 
nary representation  of  this  church  has  been  en- 
graven by  Sammes  and  Heame  ;  but  another  an- 
cient Christian  church,  erected  at  Greensted  in 
Essex,  by  the  Saxons,  about  the  eleventh  century, 
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partook  of  nearly  the  same  architectural  character. 
The  walls  confiisted  of  the  upriglit  trunks  of  larga 
oaks  placed  close  together,  roughly  hewn  on  both 
sides,  let  into  a  sill  beneath  and  a  plate  above, 
where  they  were  fastened  by  wooden  nails.  Tbo^ 
original  fabric  was  29  feet  9  inches  long,  14  feet 
wide,  and  5  feet  6  inches  high  on  the  sides  sup* 
porting  the  ancient  roof. 

In  closing,  however,  these  notices  of  the  early 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Britain,  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  there  is  also  an  improbable  coi\jeo» 
tnre,  that  they  first  came  from  the  East,  and  were 
perhaps  sent  by  St  Polycarp,  who  was  martyred 
A.  D.  170.  The  argument  upon  which  this  rests 
is,  that  the  English  and  Oriental  Churches  keep 
Easter  at  the  same  period  ;  but,  in  the  fourth  cen« 
tury,  the  Church  of  Britain  appears  to  have  agredd 
with  that  of  Rome. 

Of  the  early  British  converts  to  Christianity^ 
none  appear  to  have  excited  more  interest  at  one 
period,  or  discussion  at  another,  than  the  Sove« 
reign  called  Lucius,  or  Lever-Maur,  the  Great 
Light,  whose  story  by  Geofi&ey  of  Monmouth  has 
frequently  been  a  subject  of  ridicule.  He  stated 
that  Lucius,  being  convinced  of  the  excell^ico  of 
Christianity  from  the  miracles  which  its  followers^ 
had  wrought  in  several  nations,  sent  over  to  Pope 
Eleutherius,  or  Evaristus,  to  be  instructed  in  iW 
faith.  Upon  this,  Fagan  and  Dervan,  two  religi** 
ous  men,  were  despatched  to  Britain,  where  they 
baptized  Lucius  and  great  numbers  beside,  changecl 
the  Pagan  temples  into  Christian  churches,  and 
converted  their  Priests  into  Archbishops  and  Bi- 
shops. It  is  certainly  now  wholly  impossible  td 
separate  the  truth  and  the  fiction  of  this  narrative ; 
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but  it.probably  may  be  correct,  that  Lueius  was 
some  British  Prince  in  favour  with  the  Romans, 
who  was  yet  permitted  to  retain  some  authority, 
and  to  embrace  and  promote  the  Christian  faith 
with  his  friends  and  followers ;  the  messengers  he 
sent  to  Rome  having  been  there  instructed  and 
ordained.  Lucius  is  said  to  have  been  converted 
in  A.  D.  154,  and  to  have  died  two  years  after; 
and  in  the  third  century  it  i^  bdieved  that  the  Bri- 
tish Christians  were  numerons,  and  that  a  regular 
hierarchy  had  been  established  in  the  Church. 
-  Some  time  near  the  end  of  the  third,  or  begin* 
ning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Christians  in  the 
Roman  ^ovince  of  BritiBin  were  persecuted  for 
their  religion,  and  St  Alban,  a  native  of  Verula- 
minm,  was  the  first  British  martyr  in  that  city, 
which  now  bears  his  name,  about  a.d.  286.  At 
the  same  time,,  too,  Aaron  «ad  Julius,  two  citi- 
zens of  Caerleon,  and  several  other  persons  of 
both  sexes,  were  put  to  death  in  different  places. 
When  Constantius  Chlorus  was  declared  Emperor, 
A.  p.  305,  he  stopped  the  persecntion^ot  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  accession  of  bis  son,  Constantino 
the  Great,  in  the  year  following,  brought  deliver- 
ance, and  even  triumph,  to  the  Church.  Then, 
says  Gildas,  the  British  Christians  came  out  of  tlie 
lurking-places  to  which  they  had  retired,  rebuilt 
their  rained  churches,  and  kept  their  sacred  so- 
lemnities with  pure  and  joyful  he^Uts. 

They  had  scarcely  emerged  fk-om  this  persecu- 
tion, when  the  controversy  between  Anus,  a  priest 
of  Alexandria,  and  Alexander,  Bishop  of  that  city, 
OM^cerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  brake  out  in 
A.D.  317;  the  fame  and  heresy  of  which  soon 
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Spread  to  Britain,  where  GiMa«  awerts  it  ms/ie  aif 
alarmiDg  progress,  though  Saints  Jerome  and  Chry- 
sostom  frequently  speak  in  their  writings  of  the 
constancy  of  the  British  Church.  In  some  de* 
gree,  therefore,  this  estabKshment  contintied  te 
iourish  nnlil  the  Romans  left  BritaiB,  in  a.  d.  422; 
when  the  nation  became  exposed  to  the  plunder- 
ing incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Piets,  and  th^ 
Ghureh  was  divided  by  the  hereeiee  of  Pelagins-^ 
•  British  monlc,  whose  real  name  was  Morgan* 
From  his  being  a  native  of  this  coiuitFy,  his  doc^ 
Irines  met  with  more  adTocates  and  a  better  re« 
ception ;  the  principal  of  them  being,  that  Adam 
was  naturally  mortal ;  that  his  sin  has  not  affected 
Us  posterity ;  and,  that  even  without  the  grace  of 
God,  man  may  becoBM  both  h<^y  and  perfect. 
The  British  Clergy  baring  vainly  endeavoured  to 
suppress-  these  errors,  sent  to  Gaul  for  assistance, 
and  procured  thence  Gerraanus,  Bishop  of  Aux- 
erre,  and  Lupus,  Bishop  of  Troyes ;  who  are  said 
to  have  escaped  by  miracle  from  a  violent  storm, 
raised  against  them  en  their  voyage  hither.  After 
mud»  preaching,  both  abroad  ntd  in  the  churches^ 
whereby  they  filled  the  country  with  the  fame  of 
their  virtue,  a  pubKc  disputation  totk  place :  to 
which  the  Pelagians  came  with  great  haughtinasa, 
in  rich  habits,  whilst  the  Prelates  were  but  plainly 
attired,  and  very  modest.  The  former  commenced 
by  long  and  ostentatious  speeches,  which,  how* 
ever,  the  Bishops  answered  with  such  ft  flood  of 
Scriptural  argument,  reason,  and  learned  authori- 
ties, as  silen^d  their  adverMuries,  and  converted 
their  hearers.  Indeed,  their  answers  were  received 
with  the  loudest  acclamations,  axMl  the  Pelagiaii 
champions  were  scarcely  defended  from  popular 
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Auy.  Having  xemained  «Dme  time  in  Britain, 
Gonfirniing  tJie  inhabitimtB  by  fffgumeDt,  preachingy 
and,  as  it  is  assertecL  by  miracles,  ihey  return^ 
inte  G»«l ;  though  Germanus  made  a  second  visit 
entirely  to  root  out  this  heresy,  which  had  agaia 
b^an  to  spring.  After  this  the  Christian  ftdth 
was  long  msuatained  hare  in  purity,  {nincipally  im- 
4er  the  care  of  Dnbritios,  first  Bishop  of  Llanda£^ 
and  Hiatus,  Archbishop  of  Caearleon,  the  itisciplei 
of  Germanus,  until  the  arriyal  of  the  Sa»>n8  in 
A.  D.  4*49,  who  almost  reduced  the  nation  a  se» 
fiond  time  to  Fagainsm. 

.  The  principal  features  of  dus  superstition  bar* 
mg  been  already  described,  it  should  next  be  ob* 
aenred  that  the  hatred  of  the  Saxons  towards  the 
Britons,  re£esred  to  in  the  Introduction  to  this 
▼olurae,  jdso  extended  towards  their  religion,  and 
was  erinced  by  the  mmrder  of  their  ecclesiastical 
cad  the  destructi<m  of  their  chui'cbes.  As  this 
animosity  subsided,  the  marriage  of  Ethelbert,  King 
of  Kent,  with  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charebert,  King 
of  France,  in  a.  d.  570,  a  Christian  princess  of 
great  Tirtue  and  merit,  greatly  contributed  to  abata 
weir  aversion  to  the  Gospel ;  for  the  free  enjoyf> 
ment  of  which  a  stipulation  was  made  in  the  mar*- 
riage-contract.  Fcmt  this  purpose,  the  Queeu  was 
aUowed  a  small  church  without  the  walls  of  Can* 
UaAkvajy  where  Luidhart,  a  French  bishop,  who 
caine  over  with  her,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  pub«* 
ficly  performed  all  the  rites  of  the  Christian  wor- 
filup*  By  these  means,  too,  many  of  the  Anglo-- 
Saxons, particularly  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  be* 
came  solicitous  of  instruction  in  the  true  fiedtfa. 

|t  wtts  at  this  time,  so  favourable  for  the  esta- 
Uish^Qt  of  Chii»tianity,  that  Gregory  I.  becaw* 
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PonttflT,  in  a.  d,  592,  preTioiisly  to  which  he  hwT 
been  moved  with  compassion  for  the  BritOti8>  by 
the  sight  of  several  elegantly-fmrmed  youths  ex- : 
posed  for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Rome.     When  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  Angles  or  English, 
he  replied,  '<  they  are  not  Angles,  but  Angela ;  '* 
adding,  on  learning  that  they  'were  idolaters,  froni' 
the  ^>rotiace  of  Deira,  *'  what  pity,  that  sncli^a 
beauteous  frontispiece  should  have  a  mind  so  void 
of  internal  graces  !     They  come  not  from  Deira,- 
but  from  Dei  irS,  from  the  wrath  of  God.    Halle- 
lujah !  the  praise  of  the  creating  Deity  must  be 
sung  in  those  regions.  **     He  could  not,  however, 
persuade  the  then  Pope  to  send  missionaries  for 
their  conversion,  though  he  offered  himself  for 
their  service ;  but  when  he  came  into  power,  he 
despatched  Austin,  or  Augustin,  a  monk  of  St 
Andrew's  Content  at  Rome,  with  40  monks  into 
Britain.     From  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
ui^dertaking,  they  proceeded  at  first  with  reluc-: 
tance,  but  were  re-animated  by  letters  from  Ore- 
gory,  and  recommendations  to  the  King,  Queeiiy 
and  several  Bishops  of  France,  whence  they  sailed 
in  A.  i>.  596,  and  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Tlianet.    •' 
WheA  their  atrival   and   intentions  were  an- 
nounced to  ^thelbert,  he  received  them  in  the 
open  air,  to  avoid  any  magical  spells,  and  stated 
that  he  could  not,  without  moi*e  deliberation,  quit 
the  religion  of  his  country,  but  as  they  had  come 
so  far  to  communicate  a  better,  he  would  assign 
them  a  residence  in  his  metropolis  of  Canteibury, 
and  allow  them  to  use  their  best  endeavours  ixi 
conveiting  bis  subjects.     They  entered  the  city  in 
solemn  procession,  carrying  before  them  the  pic- 
ture of  Christ,_^and  a  silver  cross,  and  singing  the 
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Ltlanias,  which  they  found  interested  the  popii«» 
hee^  They  tsaag,  prayed»  performed  their  region* 
servicesy  and  preached  io  a  chorch  on  the  eastem 
tide  of  the  city,  erected  in  the  Roman  times,  and 
dedUcated  to  St  Martin,  which  the  Qoeen  had  nsed 
as  her  oratory.  Having  distingmshed  themselvaa 
hy  their  prayers,  fiastings,  and  discoorses,  they 
nade  several  converts,  of  whom  they  baptised 
IG,000  on  Christmas  day ;  and  at  length  the  King 
himself  was  received  into  the  Christian  chm'ch. 

The  form  <^  relig^n  now  planted,  was  doubt* 
lesdy  the  system  professed  bX  Rome,  but  it  was  al 
the  same  time  the  best  which  was  known  thefe» 
and  was  most  adapted  to  the  spirit,  understu&dingr 
and  character  of  the  time*  It  was  a  compound  oJT 
4octrine8,  liles,  instruction,  and  government,  de** 
lived  partly  from  the  Scriptures,  traditions,  de« 
eisimis,  and  decrees  of  former  pontifis  and  coun* 
cils,  and  imaie  popular  customs  and  superstitiona 
wbkh  had  been  permitted  to  blend  themselves 
with  it.  But  widi  all  its  imperfections,  it  waa 
perimps,  the  most  useful  form  which  the  intellect 
#f  the  age  could  give — for  the  Roman  deigy. 
were  certainly  the  most  enlightened  part  ai  th« 
Western  world,— or  the  new  converts  were  fitted 
loireeeive. 

i-  Soon  after  its  establishment  Austin  went  into 
France^  where  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  consecrat* 
ed  him  Primate  of  the  Engtish,  a  dignity  thea 
fiffst  instituted.  He  had  ah«ady  sent  to  Rome  an 
fCQQinnt  of  his  sucoeaa,  and  when  Gregory  retuniF*. 
^  htm  the  pall,  the  ensign  of  his  dignity,  be  als» 
SAnI  him  several  assistants,  a  letter  of  inatrttetiona 
Mfoiwii9  the  English  prelacy,  and  several  ec» 
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cMfistical  vefwels,  habits,  and  ornamente,  '^J*? 
following  MSS.  of  bookB.     A  BiWe  adorned  ^tb 
aome  purple  and  wwe-coloared  leaves  ;  ttie  rsaiter 
of  St  Augustin,  with  the  Creed,  Pater-Noeter,  and 
several  Latin  hymns  ;  two  copies  of  the  Gospels? 
a  Yolame   of  l^ends  on   the   saflFeringB  of    the 
Apostles,  having  a  picture  of  Christ  in  silver ;  an* 
other  volume  concerning  the  martyrs,  on  the  out- 
side of  which  was  a  glory,  silver^lt,  set  round 
with  beryls  and  crystals ;  aid  an  Exposition  on  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  having  on  the  cover  a  lar^ 
beryl  surrounded  by  crystals.     It  should  be  ob- 
served that  Gr^fory^s  scheme  for  the  government 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  never  carried  into 
effect. 

By  degrees  the  Gospel  spread  itself  through 
every  Anglo-Saxon  province,  though  its  progresa 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  civil  feuds,  foreign 
invasions,  and  the  repeated  and  unadvised  attempts 
of  the  English  bishops,  to  make  those  of  Scothmd 
and  Wales  acknowledge   their  prinfiacy;  ftnd  t« 
keep  Easter  and  baptize  according  to  the  ritual 
of  Rome.     These  disputes  were  continued  eveil 
after  Austin's  death  in  a.  d.  604,    But  wMlst  tke 
TfT^^^*^  between  Rome  and  England  occamon^ 
eel  the  adoption  of  many  superstitious  and  mrniaff- 
«L*i     i"    *  the  retired  churches  of  Wales  and 

Such  th      T  !"^^*^®  simphcity. 
and  i^ntaKi;  Z*      *"8r  an  account  of  the  introduetktt 

•object,  air^tkrli''"*^'^''*^*'^*^'*'^'* 

F«ent  woZ  fatn^  be   effected  for  it  in  the 

"«,  18  to  give  some  of  its  leading  or- 
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ettiistaiic^  aiid  anecdotes,  commeiicilig  with  the 
Chvrch  of  the  AfiglO'Saxong* 

The  Legend  of  Lucius  affirms  that  the  Pagan 
Flamens  of  Brilain,  were  changed  into  three  Chris- 
tian Arehhishops  and  28  Bishops ;  the  seats  of  the 
fonner  being  at  York,  London,  and  Caefleon  upon 
tile  Usk  in  Glamorganshire,  who  were  all  well 
endowed.     Giraldns  Cambrensis  adds  to  this  im* 
probable  story,  that  in  each  of  the  five  Pagan  Pro- 
vinces was  a  Metropolitan,  hating  12  Suffragans 
under  him ;  but  there   is  no  positive  notice  of 
Bishops  in  Britain  until  thci  Council  of  Aries  in 
Ganl,  A.  IK  314,  when  there  appear  the  names  of 
Bbonis,  Bishop  of  York,  Restitntus,  of  London, 
and  Adelfius,   of  Colonta  Londinensium,  which 
shoald  probably  be  Lindum,  or  Lincoln.     They 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  in  great  poverty, 
since,  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  in  a.  d.  359, 
wben  Uie  Emperor  Constantius  offered  to  main- 
ttto  iAm  Bislmps  of  the  Western  Empire  at  the 
fmblic  charge,  it  was  refused  by  all  but  the  three 
British.     In  the  eu>lier  Saxon  period,  they  seem 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Wittenagemote,  or 
Katiomal  Council,  receiving  the  confiSrmation  of 
dieir  dignity  from  the  Pope ;  bnt  towards  the  Nor- 
man Invasion,  both  Bishops  and  Abbots  derived 
tfaeir  promotion  from  the  King»     This  was  object- 
ed to  by  Gregory  VII.  about  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  Sovereign  then  invested 
•llMSm  only  with  their  temporalities,  but  in  1215 
^e- Great  Charter  of  King  John  confirmed  to  all 
the  English  Monasteries,  &c.  the  right  of  electing 
Iheir  Prelates.  The  oldest  metropolitan  see  is  that 
of  York,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
King  Lucius,  about  A.  D- 180,  but  London  r 
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of  hb  nobles ;  for  the  latter  of  which,  the  Priesto 
were  engaged  to  meet  ^r&y  Wednesday  in  their 
churches,  and  repeat  fifty  psalms  and  two  massea 
fur  the  Sovereign  and  his  Peers*  These  gifts  are . 
supposed  to  have  heen  the  origin  of  Glebeolandy 
and  an  expression  of  charity  for  the  Laity  used  in 
one  of  the  cfaartera^  seems  to  connect  the  idea  of 
a  PoorVrate  with  a  provision  for  the  dergy.  On 
the  payment  of  these  dues,  most  of  the  ancient 
Ecclesiastics  appear  to  have  heen  unanimous  ;  and 
it  is  affirmed  that  for  some  centuries  it  constituted 
an  important  part  of  their  sermons  and  homitiee : 
whibt  they  endeavoured  to  make  out  a  claim  even 
to  a  tenth  of  tlie  wages  of  laboorersy  the  pay  of 
e<^dieniy—- and  die  presents  given  to  courtezans. 

Soon  after  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  they  became  desirous  of  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  it  abroad.  In  692,  says  Mr 
Turner,  WiUiebrod  and  eleven  of  his  companions, 
went  as  missionaries  to  Heligoland  and  Friesland  i 
the  former  becoming  Bishop  of  the  city  now  called 
Utrecht,  and  the  btter  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
Westphalia  and  its  vicinity.  In  715,  Boni£sce 
went  to  Germanyi  and  founded  several  Bishoprics  ; 
and  before  his  murder  in  Friesland  in  755,  with 
fifty  of  his  ecclesiastical  companions,  he  had  con- 
verted upwards  of  100,000  Germans.  Lebnin 
was  also  another  Englishman  who  attempted  to 
become  a  missionary ;  and  Adalbert,  son  of  a  King 
of  Deiri  in  Northumberland,  in  790  went  to  Ger^ 
many  for  the  same  purpose.  Their  course  of  v^ 
stmction,  as  dictated  by  Alcuin,  appears  to  have 
been  equally  pious  and  prudent.  It  states,  thai 
mature  persons  should  be  taught  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  la  the  future  life  of  retribution ;  tfaa 
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Cftemity  of  i^  happiness  or  misery ;  the  actions  for 
which  they  would  be  awarded ;  the  faith  of  the 
Holy  Trinity;  the  incarnation  and  passion  of 
Christ ;  a&d  the  fature  judgment.  **  Thus  pre' 
pared  and  strengthened,  "  adds  he,  *'  the  man  may 
he  baptised. "  In  the  ninth  century  there  was  an 
iBnglish  college  at  Rome,  which  was  probably  in- 
stituted for  supplying  the  nation  with  Missionaries ; 
B9  eonrefsions  to  Christianity  were  greatly  en- 
couraged, both  at  this  period  and  the  century  fol- 
lowing. Charlemagne,  it  is  said,  had  converted 
many  Saxons  by  violence ;  but  so  pleasing  a  me- 
thod was  used  in  France,  and  the  white  garment 
ef  ^e  proselyte  was  so  alluring,  that  some  are 
nid  to  have  received  baptism  twelve  times  in  one 
day,  from  different  Priests,  only  to  gain  as  many 
linen  garments. 

In  the  same  century,  also,  JElfred  employed  aa 
adventunHts  Priest  named  Sighelm,  to  visit  a  dis' 
tressed  society  of  Christians,  who  lived  on  th« 
south-east  coast  of  Asia,  now  called  Coromandel, 
of  whom  he  had  been  informed  by  Abel,  Patriarch 
ai  Jerusalem.  The  route  of  this  missionary  is  un- 
known farther  than  Rome,  though  he  reached  the 
end  of  his  journey,  relieved  his  brethren,  and 
brought  back  from  India  many  curious  jewels; 
tome  of  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  12th  century 
at  Sherborne  cathedral,  and  others  are  even  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  oii  old  crown  preserved  in  the 
Tower.  For  this  enterprise,  i^lfred  made  Sighelm 
Bishop  of  Sherborne. 

To  these  notices  of  the  Saxon  Missionaries,  it 
seems  proper  to  subjoin  a  few  particulars  concern- 
ing their  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  which, 
h  has  been  seen,  were  earnestly  inculcated  bo*^ 
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on  the  dergy  and  ^e  people.  The  Angk^-Saxons 
possessed  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  in  their  ret* 
nacalar  tongue,  for  some  centuries ;  but  the  earliest 
▼ersion  of  which  thene  is  any  account,  appears  to 
he  a  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  made  by  one. 
Aldred,  a  priest,  about  680.     The  Psalms  were 
rendered  into  the  common  speech  by  Adhelm, 
first  bishop  of  Sherborne,  about  706,  and  the 
Evangelists  by  Egbert,  Bishop  of  LiudisfiEuii,  who 
died  in  721.     A  few  years  a^r,  Venerable  Bede^ 
translated  the  entire  Bib}e ;  and  nearly  two  cen- 
turies later,  King  Alfred  executed  another  version 
of  the  Psalms,  either  to  supply  the  loss  of  Ad* 
helm  s,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
Danish  wars,  or  to  improve  the  plainness  of  Bede.' 
A  Saxon  translation  of  the  Pepttateuch,  Joshua, 
part  of  the  books  of  Kings,  Esther,  and  the  Apo- 
cryphal histories  of  Judith  and  Maccabees,  is  also 
attributed  to  ^Ifric,  Ai^t^bishQp  of  Cant^ury, 
A.  p.  995 ;  and  in  the  same  century  a  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  was  executed  under  the  patronage^ 
of  ^thelstan.     Upon  this  subject, .  however,  the 
reader  will  find  farther  information  in  the  Rev.  J. 
Lewis's  Histfirtf  qf^  TranslaiUms  cf  the  BMe^ 
Lend.   1818,  8vo;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Home's  In^^ 
troduction  to  the  Hofy  Scriptures^  Lend.  18^ ' 
8vo,  vol.  iL  p.  235 ;  and  Mr  Turner's  History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  nitmerous  printed  specimens  of  the  amnei^ 
Siixon  Homilies,  &c.  composed  by  Archbbhop 
^Ifric,  furnish  interesting  and  accorate  ideas  of 
the  churchnservice  and  the  preaching  pif  the  Church, 
which  may  be  consulted  in  English  in  the  work 
last  cited.  ^'  Dearest  tnen, "  says  an  Anglo-Saxon 
$ermon  about  900  years  old,   <<  J  entreat,  and 
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,  irpiM  hninbly  teach  you  should  grieve  now  for 
yoor  sins,  because,  in  the  future  life,  our  tears  will 
fell  for  nought.  Hear  the  Lwd  nowy  who  invited, 
and  will  grant  us  foigiveness.  Here  he  is  very 
.  gentle  ;  there  he  n^  be  severe.  Here  his  mild 
heartednesa  is  over  us ;  there  will  be  an  eternal 
judgment.  Here  is  transient  joy ;  there  will  be 
perpetual  sorrow— O  man !  what  are  you  doing  ? 
1^  not  like  the  dumb  cattle.  O  thinks  and  re- 
member, how  great  a  separation  the  Deity  hss 
placed  between  us  and  them.  Remember  that 
for  thee  the  Lwd  descended  from  Uie  high  heayen 
to  the  most  lowly  state,  that  he  n^igbt  faise  it^^^ 
to  that  exalted  ii£e.  ** 

^  ,  For  the  performance  nf  their  religions  oexenuh 
nie6y  the  Ai^lo-Saxoi^  priests  were  to  celebrate 
mass  only  in  churches,  and  on  the  altar,  excepting 
in  cases  of  extreme  sickness.  Their  garments 
were  to  be  woven ;  oiie  was  to  be  jHresent  to  make 
responses ;  and  mass  was  to  be  performed  fasting ; 
not  more  than  thrice  in  the  day,  and  then  wiih 
pure  bread,  wine,  and  water  for  the  Eucharist* 
Tbe^aacramental  cup  was  to  be  of  gold  or  silver^ 
gkaa  or  tin,  and  jnot  of  earth,  at  least  not  of 
woi|d  ;  the  altaj;  was  to  be  clean  and  well  clothed, 
aud  no  woman  was  to  approach  it  during  mass. 
Ihe  priest  s  bool^  ^ppefur  tf^  have  been  numerous, 
aince  iBlfric  says  they  ought  at  least  to  have  a 
raissal,  singing-book,  reading«book,  psalter,  hand- 
be^k^  penitential,  and  numeral-book.  They  were 
a]9a  to  aii^  from  sunrise,  with  the  nine  intervals 
Wfd  sine  readings. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrines'^  and  superstitions 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Christu^is,  it  is  certain  tha( 
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Transnbstantiation  was  not  rniiTeraally  belietefl  ^Ifa^ 
"  The  sacrament,  "  says  a  volume  of  Ecdesiasd- 
ral  Constitutions,  made  about  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Invasion,  '<  is  Christ*s  body,  not  hb^ 
difyf  bui  spiriiuaUy  *j  not  the*  body  in  which  lie 
suffered,  but  the  body  which  he  8{>ake  of  wheisL 
he  blessed  the  loaf  and  wine. "  The  saints  df 
this  church  were  supposed  to  have  great  powers 
over  nature,  disease,  and  human  life ;  and  those 
of  native  origin  were  greatly  venerated.  It  bte 
been  shown,  too,  that  idolatry  had  not  departed 
in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  in  the  ninth,  ^Ifved 
writes,  in  a  copy  of  the  Decalogue,  **  Make  it4t 
thou  Grods  of  gold  and  silver. "  At  the  same 
time,  however,  though  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  used 
both  crucifixes  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  they 
were  taught  not  to  pray  *^  to  the  wood,  but  to 
the  Almighty  Lord  who  suffered  for  us  upon  it. " 
But  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  had  some  sl^- 
perstitions  in  a  very  high  degree,  particularly  tint 
of  an  extravagant  veneration  for  reliques.  TEtM- 
*8tan  presented  to  a  chnrdi  a  great  number  col- 
lected abroad;  some  of  which  were,  a  pieod  iof 
Christ's  cap  and  hair;  a  piece  of  ibe  Vkgin*s 
<h^s8 ;  part  of  the  body  and  garments  of  St  John 
the  Baptist ;  St  Paul's  neck-bond^ ;  St  Andrew's 
stick ;  the  «tone  which  killed  St  Stephen ;  and 
some  of  the  burning  bush.  A  Queen  of  Nor- 
thumberland is  said  once  to  have  stolen  b  bag  Ml 
of  reliques  from  Archbishop  Wilfred,  and  ever 
after  to  have  carried  them  in  her  chariot.  Even 
the  linen  which  held  reliques  was  adored,  and 
they  were  considered  as  amulets  from  danger  on 
"joumies.     Hiey  were  also  worn  about  the  nedc. 
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Ihs.  sold  at  a  bigb  price,  and  prefarred  to  all  other 
praseiita* 
:  The  crimes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  naually 
eK|Hated  by  varioas  kinds  of  penance,  ivhicb  form- 
ed another  feature  of  their  superstition ;  inasmncb 
as  they  might  be  redeemed  by  money,  or  perform" 
cd  by  proxy.     Their  deep-like,  or  heaviest,  pe* 
nance,  consisted  in  not  wearing  arms ;  long  tra- 
velling barefoot,  without  shelter  by  night,  but  con- 
tinually fasting,  watching,  and  praying ;  not  going 
into  a  bath,  nor  a  soft  bed ;  not  cutting  the  bur  or 
Buls ;  not  eating  flesh,  or  drinking  any  thing  in- 
toxicating ;  and  not  going  into  a  church.     Long 
fastings  were  also  frequently  in-dered,  but  a  seven 
years  fast  might  be  performed  in  three  days,  if  the 
principal  could  prevail  upon  840  persons  to  join 
hiKi  in  it.     The  Council  of  Clovesheos,  in  747, 
solemnly  condemned  this  plan  of  atonement,  though 
the  decree  Was  disregarded.     By  the  laws  of  £- 
.llfeelred^  however,  which  were  enacted  in  the  tenth 
century,  a  day's  fisusting  might  be  redeemed  for  a 
p^nny,  or  4he  repetition  •  of  200  psalms ;  and  a 
.  twelvemonth's  for  30  shillings,  or  setting  at  liberty 
a  servant  of  that  value.     Farther  provisions  for 
f^Humntatiims  are  inserted,  as  repeating  devotional 
forms,  or  even  bending  in  devotional  postures; 
but  the  original  intention  of  accepting  alms  for 
penance,  was  the  doing  of  good  actions  by  wealthy 
mmiaals.     A  singular  instance  of  national  pe-* 
napoe  occurs  about  1015,  when  one  of  tbe  great 
.  JDanisb  armies  had  actually  landed  on  tbe  English 
«,/efM8t;  the  proclamation  for  which  is  yet  in  exist- 
^  «eBCe.     It  having  been  reported  to  the  Wittehi^e- 
>liote,,  that  §t  Michael  had  greatly  befriended  the 
Dane*,  in  Apulia,  a  -general  fast  was  ordered  oi| 
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the  M (Hiday,  Tutsdayy  and  Wednesday  before  lii* 
fi*8tival.  EVeiy  man  was  to  go  withont  omanicfitt 
Imrefoot  to  chnitth,  confession,  and  with  thd  holy 
reliqnes ;  to  call  inwardly  in  their  heart  diligently 
to  Christ ;  to  hat  on  broad  and  water ;  and  to 
give  alms  of  a  hide-penny,  or  penny's  worth.  No 
work  was  to  be  done,  the  monks  in  every  minster 
were  to  sing  the  Psalter  and  say  mass  **  till  thingps. 
become  better. " 

In  the  fonrth  century  it  first  began  to  be  siqi- 
posed,  that  there  was  great  sanctity  in  some  par* 
ticular  places,  and  great  merit  in  visiting  them  ; 
the  most  eminent  being  the  scenes  of  Christ  s  life 
about  Jerusalem,  whither  many  persons  travelled 
from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  and  espe- 
cially from  Britain.  This  superstition  also  conti* 
nued  to  prevail  in  the  eighth  century,  and  had 
arrived  at  a  lamentable  degree  of  vice  snd  perver- 
sion. Boniface,  an  Englishman,  Archbi^op  of 
Mentz,  when  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, desires  him  to  restrain  the  nuns  of  his 
diocess  from  going  to  Rome,  since  they  had  sop- 
plied  France  and  Germany  with  prostitutes^ 

It  is  not  known  at  what  period  monasteriea 
were  introduced  into  Europe,  though  it  was  pro- 
bably liefore  the  end  of  the  fonrth  century.  In 
particular,  there  was  a  monastery  at  Banchor  Mo- 
nachorum,  near  Chester;  the  brethren  of  which, 
upwards  of  2000  in  number,  supported  themselves 
by  their  labour,  certain  of  them  being  at  work 
whilst  the  others  pursued  theit  religious  duties* 
Under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  these  institutions  ae«^ 
quired  a  great,  though  fluctuating,  popularity;  and« 
for 'above  a  century,  they  were  warlnly  patronised* 
their  rule  being  that  of  St  Benedict.     They  were 
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Ae  tmly  places  in  which  learning  waa  ancienily- 
fiisteflred,  and  were  nsnaliy  erected  wherever  a  new 
bifibi^ric  was  founded,  being  intended  for  the  sup- 
port and  habitation  of  the  prelate.  They  consist* 
ed  of  Colleges  of  Priests,  afterwards  called  Secular 
Canons,  who  were  permitted  to  inany,  and  sup- 
ported their  ^eunilies  with  decency  until  the  reign 
of  Edred,  about  954.  By  the  time  of  Bede,  how*, 
erer,  their  improyed  property  had  excitetl  spolui' 
tion,  and  the  Danish  Pagans  also  exulted  in  de- 
stroying them ;  but  though  Alfred  encouraged  their 
lebuilding,  few  were  erected  agiun-  till  the  reign  of 
Edgar*  Those  established  in  his  time  were  too 
much  under  the  control  of  Dunstan,  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  who  introduced  in  them  the  system 
of  celibacy,  lately  adopted  by  the  Benedictines. 
Their  members,  however,  had  not  origioally  been 
married ;  for,  before  the  incursions  of  the  Danes, 
ihe  English  deigy  generally  lived  single.  But 
those  piraUcal  adventurers  being  attracted  by  their 
undefended  and  plentiful  gamers,  never  omitted  to 
aiMaek  erery  religious  house  and  disperse  the  so* 
dety.  The  scattered  recluses  then  betook  them* 
S^ves  to  the  villages,  where  they  educated  the 
yewagi  or  performed  service  in  the  churches  for 
their  subsistence;  marrying,  and  gradually  con- 
firming to  the  character  of  the  common  people. 

Many  of  the  earliest  missionaries,  nevertheless^ 
feaied  the  society  of  women ;  and,  St  Columba* 
when  he  prohibited  to  his  followers  the  use  of 
BHkb*kine,  assigned  as  a  reason, — "  Where  there 
is  a  cow  there  must  be  a  woman,  and  where  is  a 
woman  there  must  be  mischief."  At  a  much  latev 
period,  ii  is  declsred  by  Archbishop  .fl£Uric,  that 

«2 
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<<  neithei*  a  wife  nor  a  battle  becomes  the  ^eMf 
if  thejr  will  rightly  obey  God,  and  kef>(p  his  laws  »g 
l>i>»conies  their  state.  But  to  such  an  eixcess  wa^ 
Dunstan's  ordinance  against  the  married  ciergy 
Carried,  that  to  ptxiceed  agflihist  them  with  sel^eii*' 
ty,  formed  part  of  Edgars  expiatory  penances' 
**  You  have  entreated  and  menaced  in  vain,  "  said 
the  King  in  a  chai*ge  giv^n  in  969,  to  Dunstahr 
Ethelward,  and  Oswald  ;  ^'  from  words  it  is  now 
time  to  com6  to  blows.  All  the  power  of  the  ^owif 
is  at  your  command,— strike  boldly.  Drive  out 
from  the  Church  of  Christ  these  married  preflW 
gates,  and  bring  in  others  who  will  Confnrm  to  thcH 
law  of  celibacy.  **  The  sufferinga  of  the  married 
Ecclesiastics,  however,  who  would  not  expose  theii' 
wives  and  children  to  want  and  infamy,  had  affect-' 
ed  many  nobles,  and  particularly  A  Ifrav  Duhe  of 
Mercia.  Three  synods  were  successively  conven-' 
ed,  at  each  of  which  Dunstan  must  have  been  ds^ 
feated,  had  he  not  been  supported  by  miracles^* 
At  one  time,  a  voice  from  a  crucifix  exciaiming^* 
**  Be  firm  I  you  have  once  decreed  aright  I  alter 
not  your  ordinances ! "  Another  time,  a  divine* 
revelation  to  Dunstan  suddenly  closed  the  debater' 
But  in  978,  at  a  council  held  at  Calne,  one  Beoni^ 
helm,  a  most  loquacious  Scotish  Bishop,  as  the 
monks  style  him,  had  been  sent  for  to  speA- 
en  behalf  of  the  oppressed  clergy.  He  defended 
their  cause  so  well,  that  they  must  certainly  bave^ 
succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  fidl  of 
the  chamber  where  the  synod  was  held;  whero 
Beomhelm,  the  married  priests,  and  other  frt^Mls 
were  buried  in  the  ruins.  In  quitting  the  subjedk 
of  monastic  institutions,  it  should  bert«marked^ 
that  their  manners  and  customs  are  treated  of  in  a 
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BiosI  nnirate  and  intef eating  nfannei',  l^  the  Rer# 
T.  D«  Foi>bn>ke,  in  his  BrUisk  Monaehism^  Lond. 
1&17,  4ito,  and  vol.  1 1.  p.  681.  of  Iris  Encychpcsdia 
cf  AAtiquities,  ' 

'  The  Saxon  Churches  are  supposed  to  have  been 
moet  commonly  erected  where  the  bodi^  of  iaintef 
Hfeve  discovered,  consisting  at  first  6f  small  wooden 
oratones,  thatched  with  rushes,  and  sometimes 
wholly  constrncted  of  woven  Wands.  The  first 
Christian  Chareh  was  built  in  a.  D.  627,  by 
Baulmus,  in  Northumbria,  of  wood,  though  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  with  stone,  and  upon  ^a 
larger  scale.  He  also  erected  a  stone  chftrch  at 
Yerk,  whioh  had  windows  of  finfe  linen  cloth,  or 
wooden  lattice  work,  through  which  the  birds 
came  and  built  within  it.  His  edifices,  however, 
were  not  very  skilfully  constructed,  since  the« 
former  had  its  roof  dilapidated,  and  its  offtees 
half  destroyed  within  a  century;  and  Bedeob^ 
serves  of  his  church  at  Lincoln,  that  its  roof  had 
falleii  down,  though  the  walls  remained  standing; 
la  the  same  century  several  improvemenis  wero 
Infected  in  these  buildings  by  a  Christian  Saxon 
named  Benedict,  who  had  resided  sometime  iri 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  monk,  and  whence 
he  returned  about  a.  d.  668,  with  Theodore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  several  curious 
artists  and  mechimics.  As  he  admired  the  eha* 
laeter  and  spacious  size  of -the  Roman  Chur<}heSy 
ia  A.  D.  676  he  employed  cementalips,  or  ma«^ 
SOBS,  to  build  one  upon  the  same  model,  which 
W«i  finished  in  a 'year;  and  he  ako  sent  inttf 
Gaul  for  glass-mfakers,  to  make  windows  for  the 
IMWches  and  lodgings.  A  monastery  built  by 
CuUibefiitt  Ais  oetttiiry>  seiems  to  imply,  how 
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ever,  Uisl  each  edifices  were  still  very  inipieTiecl«- 
It  measured  aboat  72^  feet  between  the  wa]ls» 
which  were  higher  than  a  standing  man,  and  made 
of  rough  stones  and  tnrf  found  on  the  spot ;  and, 
the  roofe  were  of  wood  and  clay.  As  the  pnc- 
tice  of  architecture  improved,  better  matenak 
were  adopted,  and  Firman  took  the  thatched  roof 
from  the  Church  of  Durham  and  covered  it  witk 
leaden  plates.  About  a.  d.  709  flonrJBhed  Wii* 
fred,  Archlttshop  of  York,  who  had  also  been  al 
Rome;  he  repaired  the  church  of  Paulinos  at 
York ;  and  at  Ripon  and  Hexham  he  erected  two 
others  of  polished  stone,  the  latter  of  which  was 
remarkable  for  its  foundation,  size,  height,  and 
winding  passages.  It  was  paved  with  stone,  msbe* 
being  scattered  over  the  ordinary  ground,  and  was 
superior  to  any  edifice  on  this  side  the  Alps. 

So  early  as  the  eighth  century,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  appear  to  have  been  fansished  with  otgaii% 
having  keys  and  gilt  cases ;  and  one  made  by  Dun* 
Stan  for  the  Church  of  Ramsey,  in  Hundngdon- 
shire,  had  thirty  pounds  bestowed  on  the  copper*^ 
pipes,  which,  says  the  ancient  description  of  il^ 
^*  being  struck  on  feast  days  with  the  strong  blast 
of  bellows,  emit  a  sweet  melody  and  far  resound^ 
ing  peal."  Another  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Si 
Switliin,  in  669,  which  had  12  pairs  of  beHows 
above,  14  below,  400  pipes,  and  required  70 
strong  men  to  work  it.  Theodore  and  Adrian  in« 
troduced  ecclesiastical  chanting  at  Canterbury, 
in  its  improved  state  by  Gregory  the  Great ;  after 
which  it  was  adopted  in  the  other  Engliflb 
Churches.  In  678  the  Roman  mode  of  singing 
was  brought  from  Rome,  by  one  John,  who  liad 
orders  from  the  Pope  to  teach  it  te  the  cleiigyi 
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after  which  it  became  e  fttTOurite  study  in  the 
8ttxoD  moimaleriflB*  Psftlm^stiigiiig  was  also  mncb 
practised  by  tbe  defgy  atid  denmi  penons  of  this 
period,  being  their  co)lnB(iio&  occupation  when 
travelling  or  at  work ;  whilst  the  ancient  EngKsk 
Kings  also  joined  in  the  chtirch-service,  and  sang 
^  offices  in  sorplices.  The  whole  Psalter  waa 
sometimes  snng  over  erery  night,  and  before  eat- 
ing on  Sundays  and  festivals;  and  diUdren  were 
required  to  commit  it  to  memory. 

The  seventh  century  probably  first  witnessei) 
the  introduction  of  belfs,  when  they  are  mention^ 
ed  by  Bede ;  and  in  the  tenth  century,  four  of 
different  sizes  were  made  by  Dunstan  and  ^thel- 
wold  for  the  Church  at  Abingdon*  In  the  oldest 
Anglo-Saxon  buildii^  they  were  not  inclosed  in 
towers,  bat  placed  under  a  small  arch,  the  ropes 
passing  through. holes  into  the  roof  of  the  churchy 
having  hand-rings  of  brass,  and  even  of  silver. 
They  were  originally  mn^  by  the  Priests  them-' 
selves^  aodsafterwards  by  servants,  and  persons  in- 
capable of  other  offices,  as  the  blind,  &c*  At 
certain  seasons  the  choirs  of  the  churches  were 
strewed  with  hay,  and  at  others  with  sand ;  on 
Easter-Sunday  with  ivy-leaves,  and  sometimes 
with  rushes.  The  doors  were  locked  till  the  first 
hour,  or  prime,  and  from  dinner  till  vespers ;  and 
some  of  the  books  in  the  choir  were  covered  with 
cloths.  It  is  supposed  that  many  undoubted  spe- 
cimens of  Anglo-Saxon  churches  are  yet  remain* 
ing ;  as  those  of  Tic^kencote  near  Stamford  in  Lin- 
oulnshire,  part  of  St  Peter  s  at  Oxford,  part  of  St 
Alhan  8  Abbey,  the  southern  porch  at  Shirebun^ 
Minster,  and  numerous  others. 

Chnrcfa-yarda  were  introduced  by  Cuthbeiti 
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Archbishop,  of  Canterbury,  from  what  he  had 
at  Rome,  in  a.  d.  742 ;  though  they  were  not 
muTersal  until  long  after,  wb«n  many  legends 
were  invented  to  show  the  sanctity  of  bunal  is* 
them,  nor  were  they  originally  inclosed. 

In  A.  D.  1061,  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  Y^Nrk, 
made  a  great  alteration  in  the  habits  of  his  clergy, 
which  before  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  laity. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  con- 
cerning the  time  when  parishes  were  formed ;  but 
the  Parochia  of  the  seventh  century  8igni6ed  s 
diocess,  -end  not  those  small  districts  at  present 
called  parishes,  which  were  formed  at  vanoua 
periods.  From  the  extent  of  the  ancient  distnet9» 
chapels  were  erected  in  the  hamlets ;  and  befoxB 
the  Norman  Invasion  the  King's  manors  were  frip* 
nished  with  churches  and' chapels  in  the  hamlet% 
as  were  also  some  other  manors,  the  greater  land- 
lords preferring  private  chapels.  Hus  custom 
prevailed  in  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  centurieB, 
when  even  common  lawyers  are  said  to  have  had 
their  chaplains. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ftOliflSH  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND  FROM  A,  D.  1065 

TO  A.  D.  1485. 

Implicit  devotion  to  the  Papal  decrees  being  as 
mich  the  prindpal  of  the  Norman  monks,  as  it 
had  been  of  the  -Anglo-Saxons,  little  altemtion 
iMis  made  in  the  English  Cfanrch  by  the  inyaaion 
«f  WiHiam  in  1066.    The  high-minded  strangers, 
•honpsver,  who  replaced  the  monks  dispossessed 
hf  the  King,  soon  qoarrefled  between  themselves 
fit  precedence ;  and  it  was  not  without  great  dif- 
ienUy  that  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  waa  in- 
^hn^dto  snbniit  toLanfraneof  Canterbmy.     The 
former  ecclesiastic  maintained,  that  York,  having 
been  fonnded  by  Scotish  Bishops,  was  independ- 
ent of  Canterbmy,  quoting  venerable  Bede  as  an 
andiority ;  but  the  latter  pleaded  custom,   and  so 
established  his  claim,  when  the  cause  was  dis- 
puted before  the  King  in  Council.    But  some 
chsnge  the  clergy  did  experience  from  William, 
■inoe  he  made  drarch-lands  liable  to  military  ser- 
vices, which  the  Anglo-Saxon  priests  had  been 
exempted  from ;  and  he  often  seized  upon  tbe 
vessels  and  treasures  of  the  monasteries.    It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  in  m«ationing  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  dei^gy  do  not  always  appear  to  have 
lemained  free  from  military  duties  even  in  their 
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ovm  penonsy  since  writs  have  been  occuMoMiWy 

issued  hy  the  Englbh  Sovereigns  for  calling  oigt 

all  those  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60. 

.    The  dispute  concerning  clerical   celibacy  stiM 

continued  between  the  Pope  and  the  Piiesthood, 

though  the  ordinance  was  at  length  permanent^ 

established,  and  the  ponti6cAl  influence  extensive^ 

]y  increased.     At  the  same  time,  however,  Vsth 

c^ial  II.  admitted,  that  the  best  and  most   oonsi* 

derable  part  of  the  English  clergy  were  sons  of 

priests,    and  commanded   that  ordination   should 

nol  be  withheld  from  them  on  that  account.     This 

liberty  seems  to  hare  been  altered  by  a  Conacfl 

held  in  1 175,  wlien  it  was  ordered  that  no  priests* 

sons  should  succeed  to  the  livings  of  their  father^ 

and  that  none  of  the  superior  clergy  should  pre* 

sume  to  many.     Ecclesiastical  marriage  had  ak» 

been  condemned  by  a  severe  code  of  law^pnUisbed 

in  1108  ;  and  about  1166  John  di  Crenia  pror 

cieded  rigorously    against  the   married^  priests. 

This  ecclesiastic  was  iJbe  first  Papal  legate  ever  ad** 

initted  in  England ;  but  by  his  own  incantiofis  pff^^ 

fiigacy  be  soon  Iqet  his  importance,  and  qidtted 

the  nation  in  secrecy  and  diq^race. 

The  Norman  feudal  custom  of  the  lord  of  M 
estate  taking  homage  of  his  kneeling  tenant,  wkh 
bis  hands  enclosed  in  Ins  own,  became  also  »  tisat* 
ter  of  dispute  widi  the  Pope ;  since  Urban  JL  hf 
a  canpn  issued  at  Bari  in  1098,  denounced  «<«  . 
communication  against  the  laymen  who  gave  ia- 
vestiture  to,  and  took  homage  of  priests,  and  all 
ecdestastics  who  yielded  to  eithM*  claim.  **  What,*^ 
exclaimed  the  pontiff,  accenling  to  Eadmer's  n^ 
port  of  thistcircumstanoe,  "  shall  those  Ji«idB  whkh 
fwi  create  the  Divinity, "  alluding^  thf)  trnuaulK 
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j^^Bliatkm  of  tlie  Host  in  perfonnuig  maas,  *<  be 
pressed  betweea  hands  stained  with  blood,  and 
pollated  with  obscenity  ?  "  and  upon  the  concla- 
sion  of  his  speeeh,  the  conclave  assented  by  a  loud 
and  repeated  Amen.  Henry  I^  however,  strongly 
4X»nt4B8ted  this  privilege,  since  it  secured  to  the  ec« 
desiastics  an  entire  independence  of  the  laity; 
upon  which  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
irent  again  to  Rome,  and  William  Wadwast  was 
aent  to  oppose  him-  The  latter  so  irritated  the 
Pope  by  his  powerful  reasoning,  that  he  swore 
aloud  ^'  before  God, "  he  would  not  allow  laymen 
the  privilege  of  investiture.  A  reconciliation  took 
pl^ce  only  by  the  interposition  of  Adela,  the  sis- 
ter of  King  Heiury,  from  her  fear  of  his  eternal 
fMMidemnation  ;  when  the  right «f  investiture-— giv- 
ing the  pastoral  staff  and  ring-rrwas  yielded  to  the 
Clmrdi,  and  that  of  homage  retained  for  the  temf 
peral  lord* 

•  At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  cler<* 
gy  of  England  iq>pear  to  have  been  in  high  esteem 
piaee  the  choice  of  a  Bishop  of  St  Dayid's  was 
ajibmitted  to, Henry  I,  and  Benuvd,  a  chaplain  of 
^e  Queen,  was  nominated  to  the  See.  In  1 120, 
^b<v.  Alexander  King  of  Scotknd,  asked  die  Eng- 
fisfa  Sovereign  for  Eadmer  the  historian  to  be  Bi- 
shop of  St  Andrews ;  but  though  the  King  con- 
^^ted,  the  conscientious  monk  declined  it,  be- 
cause he  could  not  be  consecrated  by  the  Ar^lv* 
llishop  of  Canterbury. 

.  Ifii  the  baronial  tumults  of  Stephen's  reign,  the 
^purt  of  Rome  artfully  seized  upon  several  pri- 
vileges, especially  the  very  important  power  of  de? 
fidiug  wk  ecclesiastical  causes :  one  of  which  lasV^ 
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being  encloaed  in  a  leaden  pall,  for  pofiting  op  M 
Papd  boll ;  and  Matthevr  Paris  add^  that  aomvk 
were  8tanred>  and  others  t<Mtiired,  until  they  task 
under  the  perBecution.  A  conncil  held  at  West- 
minster,  in  a.  d.  1175,  ordered  that  the  clergjr 
should  not  weal*  long  hair,  and  Archdeacons  wei« 
anthoriaed  to  shorten  the  locks  of  the  inferieia 
upon  the  spot. 

All  this  time  the  Scotish  church  preserved  its 
steady  character,  and  was  disturbed  only  by  a  con- 
test on  the  right  of  appointing  biaht^  to  its  see% 
which  was  claimed  by  the  Aivhbishop  of  York  as 
the  Northern  Pnmate.  Notwithstiuidingy  how- 
erer,  the  weight  and  influrace  of  the  latter,  he  was 
successfully  opposed,  and  his  claim  defeated. 

King  John's  concessions  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
great  importance  which,  during  the  minority  of 
Henry  III.,  attached  to  the  Pontiffs  legate,  had 
given  to  the  Court  of  Rome  considerable  influence 
in  England.  This,  however,  was  not  uniyersally 
submitted  to;  since  in  12S2  an  association  was 
formed,  including  some  persons  of  rank,  to  oppose 
and  expel  the  foreign  priests  whom  the  Pope  had 
iosUtuted  to  the  best  English  benefices.  Though 
the  endeavour  was  popular,  it  was  unavailing ;  for 
whilst  Cardinal  Otho  was  legate  at  Henry's 
Court)  SOO  more  Italian  monks  were  provided 
for,  between  1236  and  1240.  The  amazing  in^ 
<;rease  of  the  clergy's  landed  propeity,  however, 
was  in  some  degree  restrained  by  the  statute  of 
Mortmain  in  1279,  though  many  deceptions  were 
still  practised  in  endowments,  which  weie  Hot 
finally  suppressed  until  1391. 
-  The  Papal  power  in  England  was  also  strength- 
ened, by  some  of  its   sovereigns   calling  ki  the 
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PoiitifiPa  authority  between  theroselres  and  ibeir 
subjects.  In  1348,  Edward  lU.  requured  Cle* 
iiimit  yi.  to  interpose  conGemmg  the  election  of 
a  plain  honest  priest  named  Thomas  Bradewardin 
to  the  See  of  Canterbiuy ;  «nd  in  1360,  whoa  the 
English  prelacy  had  be«i  reduced  by  the  plague, 
ItmoGent  -VI*  had  the'  influence  to  make  seven 
bishops  at  once.  In  this  darkness  appeared  Wick« 
liffe,  ^  the-  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation, " 
who  about  137"^,  was  sent  to  Rome  as  one  of  Um 
King's  oommissioners,  to  require  that  the  Pope 
should  not  interfere  in  Ecdesiastical  benefices* 
Their  embassy,  however,  was  ineffectual ;  but  this 
steady  and  learned  Friar  was  encouraged  to  pitH 
(eed  in  esposing  the  Papal  tynnny,  though  his 
bondnct  procured  him  continual  persecutiim,  and 
aacb^  names  as  "  Limb  of  the  Devil,  Enemy  of  the 
Church,  Idol  of  Heretics,-  Mirror  of  Hypocrisy, 
AutiuHT  of  Schism,  Sower  of  Hatred,  and  Invent 
lor  of  Lies. "  But  all  his  efforts  could,  at  this 
^me,  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  future  reformat 
fton,  especially  in  Germany,  whither  his  writings 
were  sent  by  means  of  Anne  of  Luxemburg,  Queen 
of  Richard  II.,  a  great  friend  to  Scriptural  know* 
ledge.  His  followers,  however,  were  supposed  to 
amount  to  one  half  the  kingdom,  though  none  at 
fhis  tiirne  died  for  being  sudh,  notwithstanding  the 
King  in  1395  returned  from  Ireland,  as  Henry 
ICufyghton  expresses  it,  ^^  to  save  the  church.  " 
The  Lollards,  as  these  reformed  Christians  were 
^lled,  upon  the  King's  proceeding  to  treat  them 
witli  severity,  mostly  recanted ;  but  the  death  of 
their  greatest  enemy,  Thomas  Arundel,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cwitwbury,iB  1413,  deprived  the  penal 
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•tftlutes  of  ^ir  violence,  and  these  Tirtaoni  st)<f 
primitive  perdons  were  left  for  a  while  unmbl^Ute^.' 
It  was  probably  the  importance  of  attaching' 
himself  to  a  rich  and  powerful  party,  which  indu- 
ced Henry  lY.  to  consent  to  the  severe  measures' 
of  this  prelate.  The  doctrines  of  Wicliffe  had, 
however,  gained  so  much  influence  in  the  natiod 
against  the  monks,  that  in  1409,  when  the  King' 
was  desiring  a  pennanent  yearly  aid  to  be  paid 
him  for  his  clergy  and  laity,  his  Pariiaitient  actu- 
ally advised  him  to  seize  on  the  conventual  reve^ 
nues.  It  was  also  suggested,  that  the  care  of  each 
parish  should  be  left  to  the  secular  clergy,  who 
would  do  the  duty  better ;  whilst  the  monastic  re- 
venues would  support  15  Earls,  1500  Knights, 
6000  Esquires,  and  100  hospitals,  leaving  a  year- 
ly residue  of  20,000/.  for  the  King.  But  Henry 
gave  no  countenance  to  the  design,  and  every 
penal  statute  affecting  the  Lollards  was  enforced. 
Thomas  Badby,  a  tailor  of  Worcestenhire,  was 
given  to  the  flames  in  Snrithfield  for  denyhig  the 
corporeal  presence  in  the  Host;  and  the /secta-*^ 
rians,  carefully  sought  after,  were  imprisoned  iiit 
great  numbers.  The  triumph  of  Archbishop  A* 
rundel  induced  him,  in  1412,  to  compel  the  Uni-^ 
versify  of  Oxford  to  appoint  commissioners  to  ex-^ 
amine  the  works  of  Wicliffe ;  in  which  tribunal, 
267  of  his  doctrines  were  denounced  as  hereticaf 
or  mistaken.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  fourteentfr 
century,  the  Papal  party  made  several  vain,  though 
considerable  efforts,  to  abolish  the  statute  against 
provisors,  or  tbo  naming  of  foreigners  to  every  va- 
cant benefice ;  and  that  of  premunire,  which  pre- 
vcmted  the  Pope  from  venting  his  anger  on  any 
1.:.!.^^  who  should  presume  to  induct  a  f  rrefitt 
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c^nttvf  to  bis  mandate.     Bat  tbongh  agaiof  ia- 
H77y  the  CommonB  disregarded  an  attempt  of. 
the  prelates  and  clergy  to  explain  the  latter  statute . 
more  commodiously,  Edward  IV.  had  exerted  bis 
prerogative  in  dispensing  with  it  soon  after  his  ac«-. 
cwsion,  when  he  was  desirous  of  procuring  their 
support  to  his  disputed  titles     He  actually  restored 
to  Uie  Ecclesiastics^  that  complete  independence - 
of  lay-authority^  of  which  Henry  U.  had  with  so 
much  reason  deprived  it.     The  effect  which  these 
privileges  had   upon   their  order,  is  too  plainly 
shown  in  the  commission  of  Thomas  Bourchiery* 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  reformati<m  of . 
his  monks,  &c.  wherein  he  characterises  them  aa 
in  great  part  ignorant,  illiterate,  and  profligate,  ne"*: 
gligent.of  their  duty,  and  dissipators  of  dieir  re« 
venues,  in  rioting,  gluttony,  and  Tice4 

That  the  Papal  influence  had  decreased  in  £ng<* 
hmd  during  the  fifteenth  century,  seems  certain 
fcom  two.  unsuccessful  attempts  to  raise  supplies 
from  the  Clei^y.  In  one  instance,  Nicholas  V4 
sent  to  Ileniy  VI.  a  blessed  and  perfumed  rosot 
with  a  request  that  he  would  command  his  eccle* 
si^stics  to  pay  a  heavy  duty  to  the  Pontifical  trea« 
sury ;  but  though  the  gift  was  received  with  cere« 
mony,  the  solicitation  was  disregarded.  Again,  in , 
14G3»  when  Pius  II.  proposed  to  march  in  person 
against  the  infidels,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  aid 
by  taxing  the  Clergy  of  Europe  at  a  tenth  of  their 
revenues;  but  so  faintly -were  his  demands  sup^ 
ported  by  the  Civil  power,  that  his  receipts  amount-* 
ed  only  to  a  fortieth. 

.  A  l^so  of  several  centuries  had  intervened,  since 
the  last  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  the  Scriptures ; 
mi  *ough  jolm  de  Trevisa,  Viow  of  Bef keley.  ir 
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OrowftU,  is  said  to  baye  rendered  the  Bible  iift^" 

English,  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

al  the  command  of  his  patron,  Lord  Thomas  de' 

Berkeley,  yet  the  next  translation,  of  which  there 

is  any  positire  account,  was  Wic)iffe*s.     About' 

the  year  1880,  he  translated  the  whole  Bible  from' 

die  Latin  Vulgate  into  the  ordinary  English  of  his^ 

time  ;  and  the  interesting  New  Testament  of  thi** 

Reformer  has  been  printed,  the  best  edition  of  -W 

being  that  by  die  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  Lond.  1616, 

4(o.     As  this  translation  appeared  before  the  in^* 

vention  of  printing,  MS.  copies  of  it  were  sucli 

rare  and  laborious  productions,  that  in  14S9  die 

l^ce  of  mie  of  Wicl  life's  Testaments  was  four 

marks  and  twopence,  or  2/.  16s.  8d.,  being  equal'^ 

pa  more  dian  40/.  of  the  present  money.  ~  The 

book,  however,  was  so  much  feared  by  some  and^ 

hated  by  others,  that  in  1390  a  bill  was  In-oughi 

into  the  House  of  Lords  for  suppressing  it,  whiclr 

was  rejected  only  through  the  influence  of  the 

Duke  of  I^Anoaster.     In  1408,  Archbishop  Aran* 

del,  in  a  convocation  at  Oxford,  condemned  th» 

reading  of  it,  and  ordered  that  no  fiitura  transhN^ 

ttoiM  should  be  made.    The  divinity  of  the  CievgJ' 

about  this  time,  appeared  to  soar  above  die  Scrip*^ 

lures ;  and  the  schoolmen  valued  themselves,  oaf 

canying  forward  their  theological  improvemente, 

indepemlently  of  either  Testament,    lliose  eccle« 

liiastics,  however,  who  still  studied  them,  were 

sooffingly  called  Bible-men,  and  could  find  neithev 

pupils,  attendants,  nor  places  to  read  lectures  ki 

any  European  University.     In  this  neglect,  thif 

whole  power  of  the  Church  was  eirerte<t  to  keep 

ihe  Scriptures ;  and,  when  Erasmus  published  hii 

(Sc^k  Testfoaent  in  }516,  he  fa^d  tb^  i:ppi-4Miohe(i 
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forraation.  But  the  drculadon  of  the  Scriptnrei 
ia  Engliah  was  6till  more  opposed  by  the  clergy; 
and  Dr  Bnckenham,  a  Prior  of  the  Black  Friars  at 
CSaa^Midge,  said  in  Uie  pulpit,  **  Should  this  heres^r 
preFail,'  we  shall  soon  see  an  end  of  every  thing 
ipsefuL  The  ploughman  reading,  that  '  if  he  put 
Us'  hand  to  the  plough  and  looked  back,  he  were 
unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  God, '  would  soon  lay 
aside  his  labour.  The  tiaker,  likendse  readihg; 
litat  ^  a  little  leaven  Will  corrupt  his  Itunp,'  would 
give  us  very  insipid  bread ;  and  the  simple  tnatt 
iading  himself  commanded  to  ^  pluck  Out  bis  eyes,- 
in  a  few  years  we  should  have  the  nation  full  of 
blind  beggars.  ** 

Hie  sermons  delivered  in  the  ancieht  mdnas^ 
teries^  Stc  of  England,  were  on  Sundays^  between 
1  and  S  in  the  afternoon,  a  bell  being  tolled  to 
summon  the  people ;  and  discourses  were  also  de* 
fivered  on  Saints'  days  and  other  solemnities.  Thejf 
wepe  singular  compositions,  full  of  religious  alle*' 
gory,  and  illustrated  by  legends  Of  stories^  idiidi 
HfOre  afterwards  expired  as  to  their  spiritiial 
meatiingk  ^*  A  lark,"  says  one  of  them,  tratishitcid 
by  Mr  Fosbroke,  in  his  British  Monachism,  **  lA 
a  bird  which  sings  a  song,  proceeding  from  recol* 
leetioa  of  the  love  of  God.  For  the  lark,  when 
she  begins  to  motmt,  lightly  sings,  <  Deum^  Deam^ 
Deam ; '  when  she  comes  a  little  higher,  she  sing9 
psBy  timesi  '  Deum ;'  when  she  conies  highest  of 
aU,  she  sings  entirely^  '  Deum.*  Thus  deed  the 
pious  soul  from  gratitude."'  In  another  sermon^ 
the  people  are  told,  that  on  the  day  they  hear 
inasay  they  shall  not  lose  their  sight,  nor  die  a  sud-"' 
4fBti  death,  not'  wax  aged,  and  that  every  step  hor 
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ward  and  kitherward  sball  be  reckoned  by  an-jul*^ 
geL  That  famous  collection  of  popular  sarratiTe8> 
called  the  Gesta  RomanonuB,  aleo  furnished  thtt 
Vionastic  preachers  with  many  materials  for  ilhis* 
tration,  as  well  as  the  legends  and  mart3rrologie8  of 
Slants.  See  the  translation  of  that  work  by  the 
Jiev,  C.  Swan,  Lond.  1834,  8yo. 

The  ancienft  English  cburches  were  most  »pi«i'^ 
did  in  the  time  of  Edward  I^  when  they  had  se* 
yeraji  cttrious  and  peculiar  features  now  no  loi^r 
fadsting.  The  church  itself  was  a  long  narrow 
building  intended  to  represent  a  ship,  in  which  the 
Gospel  19  tossed  on  ihe  sea  of  the  w<Ht}d :  the)l 
l^er^  sisto  aometimea  crucifanaa^  like  cathedrals,  and 
sometimes  round,  in  imitation  of  that  erected  ov^ 
the -Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem!  The  High  Altar 
iras  typical  of  the  church,  and  had  four  tamexn^ 
because  the  Gospel  was  extended  through  lh4 
four  corners  of  the  world :  and  its  dimennooa 
were  intended  to  agree  with  those  of  the  ahar  ik 
the  Mosaical  law-  An  altar  could  not  be  consev 
^arated  without  reliquesy  and  therefore  an.^>erti»e 
fF«ij»  left  for  theiv  insertion,  which  was  closed  up 
by  a  stone  called  the  Seal  of  the  Altar,  heentig 
ibe  cement  mixed  with  holy  water.  At  the  ba^' 
wae  i(  fine  itone  screen  with  niches,  having  a  f^ 
liopy  projecting  from  it|  and  covering  the  flhctar 
|iox  containing  the  Host,  which  was  fiequenlly-li 
4oye  of  goldsmiths  work,  and  esteemed  of  v«vy 
great  sanctity.  The  c<unmon  altar-piece  wa»  m 
moture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  called  Mappti 
liiundi }  and  about  and  Dver  the  altar  wei«  cm* 
taiflA  and  several  kinds  of  covers*  The  Epistle 
a94  jGospel  were  often  sung  at  a  desk>  made  itf 
^«bape  of  an  eagle,  the  emblem  of  St  Jdm  tkir 
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Baptwty  and  called  a  Lectern  ;  whilst  another  desk 
was  appropriated  to  reading  of  IVfartyrologies^  the 
book  for  which  always  laid  upon  it.  The  choirs 
were  lighted  by  candlesticks,  shaped  like  treea 
rismg  out  of  the  ground,  and  having  many  lights ; 
bat  some  chandeliers  were  pendent,  and  odled 
crowns.  Some  churches  were  provided  with 
dbambers  for  persons  who  watched  in  them  the 
whole  night ;  an  instance  of  which  exists  in  Lin^ 
"tola  Cathedral,  where  the  searchers  had  an  al- 
lowance of  bread  and  beer.  After  shutting  of  the 
ddOTs,  their  duty  was  to  give  40  tolls  on  the 
greatest  of  our  Lady's  bells,  then  to  refresh  them 
in  the  wooden  room,  and  afterwards  to  walk 
-round  and  search  the  edifice.  Across  the  nave 
ejLthe  church,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel 
or  choir,  were  galleries  called  woodlofts,  wherie 
4e  nftinstrels  played,  and  where  were  exhibited 
^figies  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  Rood,  llie  Virgiiiy 
Si  John,  and  sometimes  ranks  of  saints  on  each 
aide.  These  galleries  were  sometimes  very  richly 
earved  and  gilt,  and  decorated  with  screens.  Con* 
fessionals  were  small  rooms  or  closets  with  aper- 
^nee,  through  which  l^e  penitent  spoke  to  the 
priest  unseen;  and  they  sometimes  were  placcid 
near  the  altar.  For  viewing  the  splendid  pro^ 
eessiotts  which  were  often  made  in  the  Romish 
chnrches,  the  upper  parts  of  the  buildings  ofte<i 
^OQtained  places  or  pews  looking  downwards; 
and  the  pavement  of  the  nave  was  sometimes 
Bttrked  with  lines  and  pardeular  stones,  to  show 
the  space  for  such  processions,  and  the  situation 
«f  the  performers.  Bey<md  the  ordinary  choir, 
the  ancient  churches  are  often  divided  into  small 
itepele,  called  Retro-choirs,   or  Lady  Chapd^ 
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bat  also  dedicated  to  various  saints.  Tbe  stel: 
and  strange  monks  usnally  sat  in  them,  and  those 
iriio  arrived  after  the  service  had  commenced.  Ab 
the  churches  upon  solenm  occasions  were  richly 
decorated  with  tapestry,  &C9  there  were  passages 
round  the  upper  parts  called  Trifpria*  wh)ch  were 
fbsed  for  ornamenting  them.  The  pulpits  generally 
freed  tlie  west,  that  in  all  devotional  acts  the  pear 
pie's  faces  might  be  towards  the  east;  and  in 
1483,  the  pulpit  at  Dunstaple  Priory  appears  |q 
|iave  had  a  dock  erected  over  it.  The  sulijecta 
painted  on  glass  for  church-windows,  usually  con? 
aisted  of  effigies  and  arms  of  founders  and  bene- 
BftctorB,  sovereigns,  saints,  scriptural  and  historical 
pieces,  and  miraculous  events,  either  connected 
,with  die  chu^h  or  contemporary  with  its  founder. 
Lastly,  the  fonts  of  greater  chnrches  were  in  rooma 
<»lled  Baptisteries,  being  adorned  with  baptismal 
pictures,  i^id  having  springs  flowing  i^to  them. 
Fonts  were  anciently  locked  up  in  Lent,  because 
^as^r  and  Whitsuntide,  excepting  in  danger  of 
death,  were  the  proper  seasons  of  baptism ;  tho 
veneration  for  Mrbicb  long  continued,  though  the 
restriction  was  abolished  about  1100,  on  account 
of  the  number  pf  infents  which  died*  Nnmerous 
pther  piMTticulars  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
^e  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke's  Pncydopcsdia  ofAnti" 
guiiiesy  whence  the  foregoing  have  been  selected. 

The  books  used  in  the  church- ceremonies  of 
ihis  time  were  numerous  and  costly,  from  their 
being  only  in  MS.,  find  the  provision  of  them'  be- 
longed to  the  rectors  or  parsons  of  die  churches. 
Bnt  upon  the  introduction  of  vicars,  the  finding  of 
|he  bread  and  wine,  lights,  and  the  washing  of  the 
^ll\H*c)i-rli^6n,  werfs  laid  upon  them.     An4  t}iougj) 
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t]i«  books  were  still  furnished  for  them,  yet  the 
lieara  were  often  put  to  the  cost  of  binding  or 
pieserving  them.  The  books,  it  was  ordered  in 
1305,  should  be  provided  between  the  rectors  and 
piurishioners ;  those  falling  to  the  latter  being  the 
Legend,  Antiphoner,  Gradual,  Psalter,  Tropery, 
Ordinal  or  Pye,  Missal,  and  Manual.  To  con- 
ceire  the  expense  of  these,*  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  1424  two  Antiphoners  cost  the  Monastery 
of  Crabhouse  in  Norfolk,  26  marks,  17/.  6s.  8d., 
which  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  120/.  in 
modem  currency. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


REFORMATION      AND      SETTLEMENT     OF     THJt 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  history  of  this  important  alteration  in  the 
English  Faith,  comprises  so  many  events  both 
ecclesiastical  and  political ;  refers  to  so  many 
sources  of  action,  both  public  and  private,  secu- 
lar and  clerical ;  and  brings  forward  so  many  emi- 
nent characters  both  in  the  Church,  the  State,  and 
ordinary  life,  that  many  volumes  have  been  found 
insufficient  to  treat  of  it  in  all  its  parts.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  had  been  long  and  carefully  pre- 
paring ;  the  chief  causes  of  it  being  the  inordinate 
usurpations  of  Rome,  and  the  extreme  luxury, 
ignorance,  and  profligacy  of  the  English  clergy 
and  monks,  whose  approaching  depravity  Vene- 
rable Bede  had  predicted  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred years  before*  But  although  the  way  for  a 
reformation  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  England 
seemed  partly  open,  as  soon  as  some  sufficient 
power  should  be  found  to  support  it ;  yet  the  d<N:- 
trines  of  Wicliffe  had  animated  but  few  disciples 
who  were  resolute  enough  to  retain  theqi  eren 
ip  martyrdom. 
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Independently,  however,  of  the  fevir  who  at  fint 
engaged  in  the  Reformation  from  motives  of  faiths 
there  were  many  not  less  dissatisfied  with  the  in* 
ordinate  opulence  and  voracious  disposition  of  the 
dergy;  which,  for  some  centuries,  the  lawyers 
had  endeavoured  to  restrain.     One  of  their  privi- 
leges, in  particular,  had  proved  especially  pemi* 
cious,  and  had  been  frequently  disputed — that  of 
the  exemption  of  all  ecclesiastics  from  civil  judg* 
ment  for  crimes.     It  was  notwithstanding  enacted, 
by  a  statute  of  Henry  VI.,  that  instead  of  being 
instantly  claimed  by  the  bishop  on  any  criminal 
charge,  they  should  be  compelled  to  plead  their 
privilege  at   their  arraignment  after  conviction* 
Under  Henry  VII.  it  was  provided,  that  clerks 
who  had  committed  felony  should  be  burned  in 
the  hand ;  and  in  1518,  benefit  of  clergy  was 
taken  from  highway-robbers  and  murderers,  though 
to  exemption  was  still  made  for  priests,  deacons^ 
and  sub  deacons.     This  law  at  once  alarmed  and 
efflag^ed  the  cl<irgy^  and  the  bishops  disputed  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  it ;  but  Henry 
expressed  himself  forcibly  against  their  innovations, 
ahd  seemed  disposed  to  keep  the  power  of  the 
Church  within  proper  limits.     During  the  whole 
refgn  of  Henry  VII.,  however,  and  the  first  nine- 
teen years  of  his  son, — 1528— the  King,  Nobility, 
and  al)  the  Ecclesiastics,  appeared  devoted  to  the 
Pontifical  auAority;*and   England  might  have 
been  cited  as  the  country  where  its  rule  and  reli- 
gtda  were  most  firmly  established.     The  usurpa- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  sovereigns,  induced  him 
tor  support  his  defective  title  by  indulging  his 
'c\BTgy ;  and  Henry  VIII.,  from  his  ecclesiaa^al 
adoration,;  was  impressed  with  a  profound  rever- 
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efic«  for  the  Pope's  authority,  and  a  deep  ngavd 
for  monastic  learning.  The  ordinary  instraotieiw 
of  the  clergy,  however,  both  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious, gradually  fiell  into  contempt,  as  the  Clas* : 
sioB  superseded  the  one,  and  the  Holy  Ser^turea 
expell^d  the  other.  The  first  of  these  chaagea 
was  effected  by  the  early  grammarians  of  Europe; 
and  it  gave  considerable  aid  to  the  ReformalwB^ 
tiiough  it  had  no  immediate  connection  with  that 
event.  The  revival  of  the  English  Bible,  howw 
ever,  completed  the  work  :  and  though  its  appear- 
ance was  latey  and  its  progress  was  retarded  m 
every  possible  manner,  yet  its  dispersion  was  at 
length  equally  rapid,  extensive,  and  effectual. 

Viewing  these,  then,  as  the  chief  causes  of  » 
Reformation,  which  probably  must  have  ta&ea 
place  at  some  time  or  other,  even  though  they 
had  never  existed,  the  few  pai-ticulars  ooBceming' 
them  which  can  be  contained  in  ^.present  Chap* 
ter,  shall  be  comprised  under  the  following  prnb^ 
cipal  features.  The  marriage  of  Henry  VlII,  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  which  produced  the  first  separation 
from  the  Romish  See:  the  dissolution  of- the 
English  religious  houses,  which  entirely  snpprav  ■ 
ed  the  great  body  of.  the  Papal  clergy :  the  dis« 
persion  of  the  English  Scriptures,  which  enlight- 
ened the  common  people  in  the  pure  faith  of  tiia 
Gospel ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  reformed 
Liturgy,  which  furnished  jUiem  with  a  litual  nnrt 
consistent  with  its  doctrines. 

It  is  certain  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  wiA 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  widow  of  hia  broth^  Ar* 
thur,  in  1502,  was  without  a  precedent,  akhouf^ 
it  was  supported  by  the  Papal  dispeasationy  whi^, 
however,  had  not  satisfied  all  minds.     But  it  can- 
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■M  BOW  be  either  ascertained  or  belieredy  if  any 
ether  caose  than  regard  for  another  person  really 
eiciled  the  King's  wishes  to  be  separated  from 
Catherine,  first  openly  expressed  in  1527  ;  though 
k  is  equally  uncertain  when  his  dislike  to  her  ac- 
tually began.  The  English  prelates  were  consult- 
ed, and  si\  excepting  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
were  in  favour  of  a  divorce,  in  common  with  those 
ndbo  favoured  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  bigotry  of  Catherine,  and  knew 
ibB  disposition  of  Anne  Boleyn  towards  a  refor- 
mation. By  the  advice  of  Wolsey,  the  afibir  was 
refened  to  Clement  Vli.,  to  dissolve  the  former 
dispensation,  and  give  a  sentence  of  divorce ;  but 
the  Pontiff  being  illegitimate,  sat  insecurely  on  his 
tlwone,  and  feared  to  offend  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  by  repudiating  bis  aunt  Catherine,  since  he 
had  recently  been  imprisoned  by  bis  forces.  Dur- 
ag  this  coi^ement,  Dr  Knight,  an  active  agent 
of  Henry,  bribed  the  guard,  and  got  admission  to 
the  captive,  who  declared  his  readiness  to  gratify 
ike  King,  but  alleged  the  impropriety  of  doing  so 
whilst  in  custody.  Throughout  the  five  years' 
proceedings  of  this  suit,  he  continued  to  act  with 
the  same  hesitation  and  delay ;  whilst  Henry  gra- 
dually committed  many  acts,  and  made  many 
ciiangea,  which  must  have  precluded  any  future 
connexion  between  the  English  Church  and  the 
See  of  Rome,  even  had  the  Ppntiff 's  decision  been 
finally  in  his  fiavour.  At  first,  indeed,  tins  was 
the  case ;  since  Clement  sent  to  England  a  Bull 
to  confirm  the'  King^s  divorce,  and  permit  him  to 
wed  again.  Cardtnal  Campegio,  his  legate,  show- 
ad  this  important  iostrument  to  more  than  one 
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the  usual  balls  were  granted  for  establishing  CWm^ 
mer  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  cleatb  of 
William  Warham  ;  for  in  Uie  next  session  an  Act 
provided,  that  bishops  elected  by  their  chapters 
on  a  Royal  recommendation^  should  be  conscscrat- 
ed)  and  archbishops  receive  the  pall,  without  soli* 
citing  for  the  Pope's  bulls.  All  dispensations  aad 
licenses  hitherto  granted  by  Rome,  were  set  aside 
by  another  statute ;  and  transferred,  in  lawful  cases, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  King  is  in 
•this  act  acknowledged  to  be  Supreme  Head  of 
the  English  Church,  as  he  had  been  two  years  be- 
fore by  the  Convocation  ;  though  it  was  not  until 
November  that  the  title  was  formally  declared  by 
Parliament  to  belong  to  the  Crown,  and  first-fruits 
and  tenths  given  to  it  from  the  clei^.  The  su- 
premacy was,  nevertheless,  not  universally  admit- 
ted ;  and  three  Priors,  Fisher,  l^hop  of  Roches^ 
ter,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  condemned  and 
executed  for  denying  it  in  15S4y  as  an  act  €»f  high 
treason. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  proceedings  of  Henry 
nith  regard  to  Rome,  Francis  I.,  King  of  France, 
was  at  this  very  time  employed  in  mediating  b^ 
tween  him  and  the  Pope,  on  his  assurance  that  he 
would  abide  by  the  Pontifical  award.  An  acct- 
dent-al  delay,  however,  of  the  messenger  sent  to 
Rome  with  a  conciliatory  proposal,  gave  time  for 
Clement's  decree  of  March  2Sd,  1534,  to  arrm 
in  England,  by  which  Henry  was  commanded,  on 
pain  of  exoommtmication,  to  quit  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  receive  back  Catherine.  Such  were  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  attending  this  famous  divorce ; 
and  the  next  great  feature  of  the  ReformatioB, 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  of  Eng- 
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haadf  tad  some  alteratioiw  in  the  governmenl  of 
Ihedergy. 

-Of  alltbeelei^,  who,  it  maybe  supposed,  were 
IB  general  extremely  unwilling  to  be  separated  from 
dnir  pontifical  head,  at  so  hazardous  a  time  for 
dieir  religion,  the  monastic  order  were  certainly 
the  most  averse  to  any  alteration ;  since  they  en« 
j#yed  the  most  inflaential  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  possessions  of  645  religious  establish* 
ments,  amounted  to  one^fifth  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
by  granting  easy  leases,  they  did  not  enjoy  above 
one^^tenth  of  their  value ;  and  though  some  Abbots 
ltv«d  in  splendour,  in  other  houses  the  revenues 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  them.  Being 
exempt  from  Episcopal  visitation,  and  allowed  to 
govern  themselves,  they  had  gradually  become 
perverted  ;  and  in  1523  Wolsey  commenced  a  re<- 
Sn^mation  of  the  clergy,  excited  by  Fox,  Bishop 
•f  Hereford,  when  he  procured  bulls  from  Rome 
for  suppressing  several  of  the  smaller  conventst 
and  endowing  his  colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford; 
it  is  probable,  that  whilst  the  King  censured  the 
Cardinal  for  his  plundering  these  establishmentSy 
he  also  witnessed  his  proceedings  with  surprise 
vnd  a  latent  gratification  ;  since  they  discovered 
an  extraodinary  means  of  supply,  to  which,  at  a 
fiitmne  time,  he  also  might  have  recourse.  In  1528^ 
iiowever,  the  experiment  was  again  made,  by  some 
monasteries  being  suppressed  to  endow  tbe  King's 
Colleges'  at  Cambridge  and  Eton,  and  bulls  wer^ 
pvecured  for  uniting  some  of  the  lesser  to  the 
greater,  changing  some  of  the  greater  into  Cathe- 
dral churches,  and  erecting  nev^  bishopricks, 
wfaidi  were  not  permanently  established  until 
15lfly  when,  though  eig^t^nJiad  beoa  designed 
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only  six  were  iii«titated»  After  the  Piapal  iien< 
tence  had  been  pronouncedi  Henry  resolved  a| 
once  to  deprive  the  monks  of  all  fntnre  power, 
and  commanded  Thomas  Cromwell,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  send  commissioners  throughout 
the  kingdom,  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  religi-^ 
OQs  foundations ;  appointing  him  his  Vicar-gene- 
ral in  ecclesiastical  aiOfairs.  Hjough  Cromwell  and 
his  officers  were  certainly  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  the  monasteries,  yet  their  returns  were, 
certainly  minute,  and  probably  fair  aud  liberal,  since, 
however  infamous  some  of  them  were  reported, 
there  were  other  foundations  represented  as  un- 
}>lameable.  But  it  is  yet  very  likely  that  the  in- 
quiries were  sometimes  made  in  a  hostile  and  ar- 
bitrary manner ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  fear  of  these 
visitations  induced  several  Abbots  to  surrender 
their  houses  to  the  King.  In  1536,  the  monas-^ 
teries  were  more  effectually  proceeded  against,  hy 
|ui  act  which  gave  to  the  crown  all  those  having 
yearly  revenues  under  200/.,  amounting  to  276  ; 
on.  the  argument  that,  in  small  societies,  where  the 
number  was  within  twelve,  they  were  most  mani- 
festly sinful,  vidons,  carnal,  and  abominable  i4 
their  lives.  The  monastic  suppression  was  com- 
pleted by  the  famous  Act  of  July  1539,  whic$ 
confirmed  the  seizure  and  surrender  of  Abbots ; 
when  there  fell  to  the  crown  a  clear  yearly  ror 
venue  of  161,607/.,  from  645  monasteries,  having 
28  Abbots  sitting  in  Parliament,  90  colleges, 
2374  chantries  and  chapels,  and  110  hospital^ 
-The  furniture,  clocks,  bells,  lead,  &c,  of  the  small- 
er monasteries^  amounted  to  100,000/.,  and  5000 
marks  of  bullion,  SS3BL  6s«  8d.  were  found  in  ot\e 
abbey.     St  Peters,  Westminster,  was  the  richest 
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foimdAtion,  being  valued  at  S977/.,  Glaatonbury 
iinoxuited  to  3508/.,  and  St  Alban's  to  2150A  la 
addition  to  these,  Heniy  had  alreadjr  seized  upon 
Hie  immensely  rich  shrine  of  Becket  at  Canter- 
bury, and  his  name  as  a  saint  was  ordered  to  be 
obliterated  from  the  calendar. 

In  closing  these  particulars,  it  remains  only  to 
be  noticed,  that  of  the  multitudes  of  monastic 
clergy  thus  left  destitute,  a  few  abbots  had  pen- 
sions allowed  them  varying  irom  6/.  to  9661, ;  that 
some  of  this  immense  wealth  was  bestowed  on 
the  Universities  in  colleges  and  professprshipSi 
and  six  new  bishoprics  were  erected ;  and  that 
the  abbots  of  Colchester,  Reading,  and  Glouces- 
ter, resisted  to  the  last  the  seizure  of  their  houses 
and  were'  executed  for  treason.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged on  behalf  of  the  monasteries,  thi^t  hos- 
pital ity  and  the  arts  certainly  flourished  in  thenn 
to  the  last.  The  common  people  who  had  been 
used  to  participate  in  their  gifts,  attributed  the 
succeeding  deamess  of  provisions  to  their  sup- 
pression; and  even  Cromwell's  visitors  allowed, 
that,  in  the  house  of  Woolstrop,  there  were  none 
but  what  could  and  did,  use  either  embroidering, 
writing  of  books  very  fairly,  making  their  own 
clothes,  carving,  painting,  or  graving. 

During  the  violence  of  these  events,  however, 
ttie  reformed  doctrines,  had  not  made  any  very 
extensive  progress  in  England;  for  Henry  had 
not  established  any  new  church  instead  of  the 
Romish,  and  persecution  on  account  of  its  tenets  still 
continued.  In  1531  and  1534,  the  laws  agunst 
herc^tics  were  rigorously  enforced,  and  several 
Protestants  burned  ;  though  in  1535  Henry  sent 
to  the  German  Princes,  and  offered  to  confer  with 
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iheir  dmnes,  as  Melancthon,  Bucer,  &c.  Bat  dieso 
leaden  of  the  refbrmistB,  although  they  kepi  £ur 
with  the  King,  answered  him,  that  **  whibt  .he 
haroed  reformed  preachers,  he  could  not  be  treat- 
ed as  a  friend  to  reformation.  **  At  length,  eren 
after  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  had  been  set  up  in  churches,  in  1539 
the  King  was  persuaded  by  Grardiner,  that'  he 
ought  to  prove  himself  a  CkUkolic^  though  not  an 
adherent  to  the  Pope,  to  avoid  a  genial  league 
against  England;  Upon  this  appeared  that  noto* 
rious  act  since  called  **  the  Bloody  Statute, "  by 
which  both. Piq)i0ts  and  Protestants  suffered;  and 
which  capitally  condemned  all  who  supported  the 
marriage  of  priests,  and  the  participation  of  tha 
cup,  and  all  who  opposed  transtibstantiation,  au- 
ricular confession,  vows  of  chastity,  and  private 
masses.  For  three  days  Cranmer  resisted  this 
act,  and  had  even  the  boldness  to  enter  his  un- 
supported protest  agunst  it ;  but  it  was  vaia, 
though  Henry  evinced  no  resentment,  and  even 
sent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Earl  of  Essex  to 
dine  with  him,  and  console  him  under  his  disap- 
pointment. 

But  the  reformed  doctrines  were  spread  most 
widely  and  effectually  by  those  English  books, 
which^  printed  in  the  German  or  Flemish  pro- 
vinces,' were  received  and  read  in  this  country 
with  avidity  and  delight,  until  in  1533  an  act  was 
passed,  prohibiting  the  buying  of  foreign  volumes. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  read  more  eagerly 
than  the  English  testament,  an  imperfect  edition 
of  which  Was  produced  at  Antwerp  in  1526,  by 
William  Tindal,  with  gi^eat  cost  and  labour.  Se- 
veral copies  of  it  being  imported  into  England, 
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ikef  were  geissed  on  and  faurned  al   St   Panl'c 
Oom,  wilb  the  remainder  of  the  edition,   which 
had  been  bought  by  Cuthbert  Tnnatall,  Bishop  of 
London.     This  very  circitmBtance,  howtev^  prin- 
cipally contribnted  to  its  disperaiun  and  improYO* 
nent.     For  whilst  Tindal  was  kinenting  that  his 
poverty  wonld  not  permit  him  to  amend  his  work, 
Ae  Bishop  be«igfat  all  the  remaining  oopies  ;  sop* 
posing  that  he  conld  do  his  divrdi  no  greater  ser^ 
nee  than  in  destroying  them.     With  this  siq^ply 
he  printed  a  better  edition,  which  was  also  trans* 
mitted  to  England,  where  it  made  many  oonverts. 
iSir  Thomas  More,  in   15S9,  eacpressing  his  snr- 
prise  at -the  nnmber  of  these  prohibited  books,  in- 
faired  of  a  person  accused  ei  hereey,  how  Tindal 
s^raisted  d»road,  and  who  were  bis  friends  and 
anpporters  in  London ;  promising  protection  for  a 
Mthfnl  reply.     The  answer  was  exactly  such  an 
as  More  was  calcolated  to  enjoy,  ssace  he 
told  that  it  was  '^  my  Lord  Bniiop  of  Lon* 
don  who  kept  Tindal,  by  the  money  sent  him  to 
toy  his  books  of  the  Testament."     Other  fbreiga 
editions  were  also  bamed  ;  the  whole  translation 
was  publicly  condemned ;  and  those  suspected  of 
in^HMting  or  concealing  such  books,  were  sen- 
leiiced  by  More  to  ride  to  Cheapside  with  their 
hces  to  their  horses  tails,  having  papers  on  their 
lieads  and  the  Tolumes  hung  round  them,  where 
tbey  were  to  cast  l^bem  into  a  fire,  and  afterwards 
to  be  fined  at  the  King  s  pleasure.     A  copy  of 
lindairs  octavo  Testament  produced  IbL  4b.  6d. 
«t  Abms  s  eale  in  1760  ;  the  translator  was  burned 
as  a  heretic  in  1536.  In  1535  appeared  the  whole 
Bible  in  EngU^^  by  Miles  Goverdale,  and,  ilie 
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lUfoniiatioii  having  then  begiuiy  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  King,  being  the  first  published  by  nrf«l 
authority ;  and  in.  the  following  year  its  general 
adoption  waa  ordered  by  the  ecclesiastical  powel' 
of  Cromwell.     A  copy,  of  the  Scriptnres,  in  Latia 
and  English,   was  to  be  provided  for  every  parish 
church  within  the  realm,  and  chained  to  a  pitiilf 
on  a  desk  in  the  choir,  for  every  man  that  would 
to  read  and  look  therein.     Another  injafiction  tUF 
the  same  effect,  appeared  in  1538 ;  and  a  royal 
declaration  ordered  to  be  read  in  churches^  hf 
which  the  King  permitted  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.    An  impression  of  1500  copies  was  prisl^ 
ed  by  Richard  Grafton,  of  which  every  curate  was 
directed  to  have  one,  and  6very  abbey  six.     A 
proclamation,  issued  in  May  ISiiO,  ordered  this- 
under  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  a  month ;  unci 
the  price  of  the  Bibles  was  fixed  at  ten  shilling^ 
unbound,    or   twelve   shillings    well  bound   and 
clasped.     When  Bonnar  was   made   Bishop   of 
London  in  this  year,  he  set.  up  six  Bibles  in  c.er?, 
tain  convenient'  places  in  his  cathedral,  with  aif 
admonition  to  the  readers,  fastened  on  the  plIHaH; 
to  which  the  books  were  chained.     This  admonj^; 
tion  directed,,  that  whosoever  came  to  read,  should^ 
prepare  himself  to  be  edified  and  made  bettei^ 
joining  his  readiness  to  the  King's  injunctions; 
that  he  should  bring  with  him  discretion,  honest 
intent,  charity,  reverence,  and  quiet  behaFioui:^. 
that  there  should  no  such  number  meet  togedier 
as  to  make  a  multitude;  that  no  expositi6n tift 
made  thereupon  but  what  is  declared  in  the  book, 
itself ;  and,  that  it  be  not  read  with  noise  in  tin^ 
of  divine  service,  nor  any  contention  or  dispila* 
tion  used  at  it. 
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^-  Tbii  inoilt  fanKiua  tfanslatidn  of  this  p^riody 
h^w^vetf  was  that  piomoted  hy  Archbishop 
CiaiMBer  in  1584,  after  the  Papal  power  was 
abci&hed  in  England,  and  the  King  s  supremacy 
•ettied  by  Act  of  Pu^liament.  It  appeared  tii 
April  1539,  being  printed  by  Grafton  and  White- 
^bMiceh,  and  called  ^<  the  Great  Bible ;"  *  but  da* 
tslig  the- whole  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  friends  of 
the. Reformatiqn  were  actively  engaged  in  im- 
promtg  and  introdnciog  English  yersiond  of  th^ 
Scriptures,  which  were  eagerly  received  hy  the 
pe0pley  though  they  had  many  difficulties  to  en- 
coionter  froni  the  inreterate  prejudices  of  a  strong 
Remish  party,  and  the  inconstancy  of  an  absolute 
afivereigii.  The  holy  books  were  generally  re* 
9med  with  joy  throughout  the  realm;  some 
Iged  persons  even  learned  to  read  purposely 
le  study  it ;  and  two  apprentices^  ¥rho  had  pro* 

.^^*  This  edition  of  the  Engliab  Scriptures,  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  a  very  fine  and  interesting  title* 
|Kage  engraven  on  wood,  and  said  to  have  been  designed 
1^  Hans  Holbein.  The  general  intent  of  it  was  to  ex* 
ppeffr  the  King's  dispersion  of  the  Bible  through  hisrealm, 
In^  giving  it  from  his  throne  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  for 
Wt  clergy^  and  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  for  the  laity  ; 
«Mcb  is  shown  in  the  upper»centre  group  of  the  engrav* 
Sfi^  copied  4B  the  Vignette  on  the  Title-page  of  the  pn* 
■eat  Vt^Lume*  The  remainder  of  the  design  exhibits  their 
Sying  the  Scriptures  to  the  priests  and  people,  and  the 
iftkrucdon  of  ihe  latter  by  preaching,  with  their  joy  at 
receiving  the  holy  word.  Independently  of  the  great 
wttnt  of  this  engraving  tta  a  work  of  art,  it  is  also  ex- 
ti)0beJly  iiUcresting  from  displaying  the  costume  of  so 
many  classes  of  English  Society  when  it  was  executed  ; 
and  the  story  of  the  whole  is  quaintly,  yet  expressively, 
c#rH«d  bff  by  labels  issuine  from  the  mouths  of  the  seve* 
sn^pivea,  liewing  texts  of  Scripture*  or  exdamatipaa  ia 
l<eiin  and  English. 
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cored  a  copy,  hid  it  under  the  straw  of  -tbui: 
bed.  from  fear  of  their  master,  who  was  « .x£ 
gid  Papist.  The  possession  of  the  Scriptiiii8a> 
howerer,  was  by  no  means  secure ;  since  the  King 
declared,  in  his  proclamation,  that  lus  allo]fini>g 
them  in  English  was  not  his  duty,  but  his  goojdtr 
ness  and  liberality  to  the  people,  of  which  heesE* 
horted  them  to  make  no  ill  use.  The  Popi^i 
ciergy,  also,  knowing  that  the  refonpMd  faith  wxiold 
be  most  e£fectaally  promoted  by  this  iNivil^;ej,  (^4 
all  in  their  power  to  discredit  the  transkbianek 
Bishop  Tunstall  atiBrmed,  in  a  sermon  at  St  Paolls 
Cross,  that  there  were  2000  errors  in  TindajU  s 
rersion ;  and  Gardiner  made  a  list  of  about  .100 
words  in  Coverdale's,  which  be  thought  unfit  to 
be  U'aaslated.  These,  in  case  of  an  antheri^sed 
'rersion,  of  wiiioh  the  clergy  reluctantly  admitted 
the  expediency,  he  advised  sliould  still  be  left  in 
Latin.  The  curates,  also,  were  very  cold  in  prp.- 
mulgating  the  Scriptures,  and  read  the  Kings  or* 
dinances  in  such  a  manner,  that  few  persons  kne^ 
what  they  uttered.  They  also  read  the  Bible 
carelessly  to  their  parishioners,  and  bade  .them 
"  do  as  they  did  in  times  past,  and  lire  as  their 
fatliers,  the  old  fashion  being  the  best,''  In  a  Utdp 
tract,  entitled  ''  The  Supplication  of  the  'pw^ 
Commons,"  complaining  to  the  King,  that  aft^ 
his  order  for  placing  Bibles  in  churches,  manjf 
<<  would  pluck  it  either  ^to  the  quire,  or  else  intip 
some  pew  where  poor  men  durst  not  presume  to 
come  :  yea,  there  was  no  small  number  of  churches 
that  had  no  Bible  at  all. "  At  length,  in  the  P^- 
liament  which  met  by  prorogation  January  2^ 
1542,  the  Popish  party  |ras  most  prevailing,  aswl 
passed  "  an  act  for  the  advancement  of  true  reti- 
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gioA,  **  fcc*  which  stated  the  people  having  ahnsed 
the  Hberty  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  then  con- 
demned TindaU's  translation  as  crafty,  fiedse,  and 
Qntme ;  and  ordered  the  copies  of  it  to  be  sup- 
pressed.  The  other  yersions  not  being  by  him, 
ware  allowed  to  be  used,  so  that  all  annotations 
were  defaced  under  penalty  of  40  shilling.  The 
veading  of  the  Bible  was  also  restricted  to  persons 
appointed,  or  those  accustomed  to  teach ;  and  to 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  merchants,  being  house- 
iiolders.  But  no  women,  except  noblewomen  and 
gentlewomen,  who  might  read  to  themselves  alone, 
and  not  to  others,^ — ^nor  artificers,  prentices,  jour- 
neymen, servingmen  of  the  degrees  of  yeomen  and 
vnder,  husbandmen  and  labourers,  might  read  the 
English  Scriptures  privately  or  openly,  under  pe- 
nalty of  a  month's  imprisonment.  It  is  said,  that 
iSbe  repeated  complaints  of  the  ill  use  which  the 
people  made  of  the  Scriptures,  in  disputing  and 
qnarrelHng  about  what  they  read,  induced  Henry 
to  suppress  all  editions  but  that  permitted  by  Par- 
fiament,  which,  in  fact,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

At  the  close  of  Henry's  life,  in  1547,  Popery 
seemed  to  have  the  ascendency  in  England ;  since 
the  founding  of  a  convent  was  one  of  his  latest 
actions.  He  also  bequeathed  large  sums  to  be 
expended  in  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul : 
masses,  the  scenes  of  which  he  had  despoiled  and 
demolished,  and  the  performers  of  which  he  had 
persecuted  and  almost  exterminated. 

Hie  English  Bible  was  protected  and  promul- 
gated under  Edward  VI. ;  and  the  bishops,  &c.  were 
ordered,  in  their  synods  and  visitations,  to  exambae 
Ae  clergy  how  they  had  profited  in  the  study  of 
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the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  abo  appointed,  that, 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  of  the  Mass  should  be  read 
in  English ;  and  that  on  every  Sunday  and  holi-> 
day,  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in  English- 
should  be  read  at  matins,  and  a  chapter  of  tfa« 
Old  Testament  at  Eran-song.  This  order  was 
exchanged  in  1549,  for  the  r^ing  of  two  lessons 
from  these  books,  immediately  after  the  Psalms  at. 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  It  is  doubted  if 
there  were  any  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  this  reign,  of  less  than  seven  years  and  a  half; 
but  it  produced  eleven  printed  editicms  of  the  £ng«» 
lish  Bible  and  six  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
reformation  under  Edward  VI.  was  also  carried 
on,  even  in  the  very  first  days  of  his  reign,  by  the 
destruction  of  Papal  imi^es,  some  of  which  wera 
burned  at  London ;  and  soon  after  was  issued  ao 
Order  of  Council  for  their  general  removal  out  of 
churdies.  It  was  certainly  executed  with  great 
barbarity  and  rigomr.  The  other  changes  consist* 
ed  in  taking  away  prayers  for  departed  souls,  au^ 
ricular  confession,  and  transubstantiation ;  about 
which  latter,  there  were  many  disputes  ond  singu- 
lar theoretical  compromises.  The  clergy  were  al- 
so permitted  to  marry ;  a  custom  already  establish- 
ed in  Germany,  and  which  Archbishop  Cranmer 
had  already  introduced  into  England  by  his  own 
example.  With  all  these  alterations,  the  people 
and  clergy,  in  general,  acquiesced ;  and  Bishops 
Gardiner  and  Bonnar,  being  the  only  persons  whose 
opposition  was  thought  of  any  importance,  they 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  with  intimations  of  the 
King's  farther  displeasure  in  case  of  disobedience. 
In  1549,  the  King  was  empowered  to  nominate  a 
committee  of  sixteen  bishops  and  clergymen,  and  six- 
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tern  laymeD,  to  compile  a  body  of  new  eanoDB ;  andy . 
ia  li^29  a  series  of  forty-two  articles  was  drawn 
up  in  a  convocation  held  at  London,  and  publish- 
ed by  oaihority.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
Cmnmer  and  Ridley  were  chiefly  concerned  in 
fnumng  these  articles,  upon  which  are  founded 
tlw  thirty-nine  in  present  use ;  but  the  trath  seems 
to  haive  been,  that  questions  relating  to  them,  were 
given  about  to  many  bishops  and  divines,  who  gave 
in  llieir  several  answers,  which  were  collated  and 
esBmined  very  maturely,  all  sides  having  a  free 
and  &ir  hearing  before  anything  was  decided  up- 
on* 

This  reign,  however,  was  not  wholly  without 
religious  persecution ;  since,  in  1548,  certain  Ana- 
baptists were  burned  for  denying  the  divinity  -of 
Christ;  and  it  is  hinted,  that  in  1549,  certain 
Gsrman  troops  were  sent  for  from  Calais  to  aid  in 
siqipressing  the  Roman  worship,  which  was  pro- 
scribed in  England.  Many'  persons  were  impri- 
soned for  hearing  it,  and  the  Lutheran  Princes  in 
Germany  refused  to  tolerate  it ;  but  whilst  the  Re- 
formatiqa  was  established  in  London,  in  lai'ge 
towns,  and  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts,  the  great  body  of 
Ae  people  was  Catholic,  which  induced  the  go- 
vernment to  take  some  measures  for  converting 
the  nation. 

The  alterations  in  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  English  Church,  were,  in  every  sense,  a  re- 
lormation ;  since  these  certainly  were  less  effected 
by  GMitroversies  on  Theological  points,  than  by  re- 
moving the  corruptions  which  had  gradually  defiled 
the  pure  and  primitive  institution.  Archbishop 
Cranmer  had  already  induced  the  King  to  permit 
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■oitie  appelinuice  of  better  notions,  to  be  e!lh%i€4fd 
in  two  books,  set  forth  by  authority,  and  compikil 
by  a  committee  from  the  ConvocatioB,  <»Ued 
**  The  Godly  and  pio^os  Institution  of  a  Chiisten 
Man,"  published  in  1537 ;  and,  "  A  Doctrine  and 
Erudition  for  any  Christen  Man,"  which  was  an 
improved  edition  of  the  former,  and  was  published 
in  1540  and  1543.  They  contained  a  few  of  die 
more  important  religious  forms;  such  as  the  Lords 
Prayer,  Ave  Maria,  Creed,  Ten  Commandments, 
a  declaration  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  &c.  In 
1540,  also,  a  committee,  of  Bishops  and  Divines 
was  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.,  at  the  petition  of 
the  Convocation,  to  reform  the  ritnate  and  offices 
of  the  Church ;  the  proceedings  of  which  were 
considered  by  the  Convocation  itself  in  Febriiaqf 
1542-43.  In  the  next  year,  the  King  and'  his 
Clergy  ordered  the  prayers  for  processions  and  K- 
tanies  to  be  trmskted  into  English,  and  publicly 
used.  In  1545,  the  King's  Primer  was  published, 
which  contained  the  prayers  from  the  former  books, 
the  hymns  called  Venite  and  Te-Deum,  with  seve- 
ral collects,  &c.  in  Engtish :  but  whilst  the  King 
was  probably  meditating  other  changes^  he  die(( 
January  28th  1546. 

The  reign  of  Edward  VI.  continued  this  series 
of  improvements  in  the  Church-service,  by  first 
providing  that  the  Litui^y  should  be  performed  in 
English.  The  former  ritual,  which  was  in  Latin, 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  prayers,  made  up  part- 
ly of  some  ancient  forms  used  in  the  primitive 
Church,  and  partly  of  some  of  a  later  orighial,  ac- 
commodated to  the  Romish  Church,  and  derived 
thence  to  such  as  were  in  communion  with  it. 
Compiled  at  Rome,  where  the  Latin  tongue  was 
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tl^okv^^l  the  prayers  had  remained  untranslatedy 
eVoEi  though.  Uie  langai^  had  become  unknown  ; 
which  tended,  however,  to  cast  a  veil  of  solemn  im« 
ppftanee  oveac  the  mass  and  its  ministen.  In  1547,^ 
the  Convocation,  and .  afterwards  the  Parliament^ 
declared  that  all  persons  should  receive  the  Sacra* 
ment  in  both  kinds,  the  Romanists  having  withheld 
Uie  cup  from  the  laity  ever  since  the  Council  of 
Constance  in  1414,  on  pretence,  that  part  of  the 
tcaosubstaiitiated  fluid  was  frequently  lost  and  de* 
filed.  Hie  reformation  of  the  Communion  was 
succeeded  by  the  i^ppointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
Clei^,  to  prepare  "  an  uniform  order  for  the  Com- 
iniimoj]^  according  to  the  rules  of  Scripture,  and 
the  use  of  the  primitive  Church,"  which  was  done 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and  inunediately  brought  inte 
use.  In  1548,  the  same  persons  were  empowered 
by  another  commission  to  compose  a  new  Liturgy^ 
mich  was  perfected  in  a  few  months^  and  includ* 
ed  the  preceding  office*  Archbishop  Cranmer  was 
Bl  the  head,  both  of  the  devising  and  executing 
these  works,  and  the  committee  consisted  of  eleven 
otbes^,  including  Ridley  the  martyr,  most  of  whom 
were  afterwards  made  Prelates  of  the  English 
Church.  The  Liturgy,  so  formed,  was  then  con- 
firmed and  published  by  the  King  and  Parliament, 
and  is  called  "  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI. " 

About  1551,  however,  Cranmer  proposed  to  re* 
view  it,  because  some  of  its  features  had  been  ob<- 
jected  to  as  superstitious ;  and  he  called  in  Martin 
Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  two  foreigners,  whom  he 
had  invited  over  from  the  troubles  in  Germany. 
The  alterations  then  made,  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
addition  pf  the  sentences,  Exhortation,  Coiifession, 
tfid  Absolution,  at  the  beginning  of  the  mormnf: 
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and  eTening  senrices ;  whtcli,  in  tb^  fimt  Conmin 
Prayer  Book,  began  with  tbe  Lord*ft  Prayel^  iSili 
other  changes  were  tbe  remoTing  of  some  eewamd* 
nies  contained  in  the  former  book ;  as  the  aae  of 
oil  in  baptism ;  the  uncdon  of  the  sick ;  prayen 
for  sonls  departed ;  omitting  the  order  for  mixings 
water  with  the  wine,  and  several  others.  The  lia^ 
bits,  also,  prescribed  by  the  finrmer  book,  were  €if* 
rected  to  be  disused,  and  kneeling  al  the  Sacnb»> 
ment  was  ei^luned  ;  sher  which  the  Parliamenti 
in  1552,  again  confirmed  it ;  and  it  is  heqattnsdy: 
called  ''  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VL  - '  But 
both  this  and  the  former  act  were  repealed  in  1553, 
the  first  year  of  Qneen  Miiry,  as  not  being  cok* 
formable  to  the  Romish  snperstitiony  wfaidi  tku^ 
was  resolved  to  restore. 

By  the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  passed  under  Ed* 
ward  VI^  it  was  ordered  that  the  service-beoks  <el 
the  Church, — ^including  tbe  Bible, — were  to .  fa« 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners }  hn^ 
formerly,  the  parson  or  impropriator  Was  at  htU 
the  dbarge. 

Many  of  the  principal  reformers  having  beva  - 
driven  to  Geneva,  during  the  persecutions  of  Qoetett- 
Mary's  reign,  they  published,  in  1557,  an  En^isii 
New  Testament,  printed  by  Conrad  Badius,  tba 
first  in  this  langnn^e  which  contained  the  distino**^* 
tion  of  verses  by  numbers,  after  the  manner  of  the  ^ 
Greek  Testament  of  Robert  Steph«is  in  IMl. 
In  1560,  the  Genevan  Protestants  publidied  aa  - 
entire  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  usually  oaHed  * 
**  the  Geneva  Bible,  "  and  dedicated  it  to  Efi^a* 
beth ;  of  which  book  there  were  thirty  editiona 
printed  in  England  within  sixty  years,  bc»ide  tboas '' 
published  in  other  places.     But  the  moat  celebia^  ' 
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vi^dnnim  cxecated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was 
AM  <soiiiinonly  named  <*  the  Bishop's  Bible;'' 
fuoAaotA  under  the  conduct  of  Matthew  Paiicer, 
Arehirisfaop  of  Canterbuiy.  It  appeared  in  1568, 
and  had  been  proposed  tluree  years  before,  becapse 
^..copies  of  the  former  translation  were  so  wasted, 
that  very  many  churches  wanted  Bibles. "  The 
18  said  to  haie  been  undertaken  by  royal 
id ;  and  the  plan  of  executing  it  was  by 
dtviding  the  Scriptiures  into  about  fifteen  parts, 
whi^  were  distributed  to  eight  of  the  English  Bi« 
diops,  with  odier  select  men  of  learning,  whence 
the  tsanslation  first  received  its  name.  The  Arch- 
fairiiop,  howerer,  directed,  reyiewed,  and  finished 
ihe  whole ;  thusoarcying  into  efiect  the  very  de- 
sign which  Cranmer  had  endeavoured  to  perform 
in  1542,  when  it  was  opposed  and  frustrated  by 
tke  Romish  ^hops.  It  is  said  that,  when  the 
fatter  prelate  proposed  this  work,  Stokesley,  Bi- 
slnp  of  London,  alone  refused  his  contribution ; 
iqMin  which  a  dbaplain  observed,  ^f  No  marve^l 
tlwt  my  Lord  of  London  will  have  nothing  tp  do 
with  it,  it  ia  a  Testament  in  which  he  well  knowa 
Im^haAk  no  legacy.  "* 

rJn  1559,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
aAfinw  Act  (tassed  establishing  the  Queen's  supre- 
raaey,  and  repealing  all  the  laws  for  establishing 
P^ecy.  Another  statute  provided  for  restoring 
ofitbe  English  swvice ;  and  several  learned  Di- 
T1B88  were  appomted  to  take  another  review  of 
King  Edward's  Liturgies,  and  to  frame  from  them 
bodi  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England.. 
This  commission  included  Mattheiy  Parker,  after- 
Aichbbhop  of  Canterbury,  and  nine  others; 
•opposed  that  the  prindpai  n^anagement 
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defolred  upon  Mr  Edward  Guest,  a  rmrj  letfatd 
many   and   subsequently  almoner  to  the   Queen 
and  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    It  was  at  fi»t  debated 
udiich  of  the  two  former  books  should  be  veeeit- 
ed ;  and  Secretary  Cecil  sent  several  inquiries  to 
Guest  on  the  reception  of  some  matters  in  tbe 
first  of  tham»  as  prayos  for  the  dead ;  the  prayer 
of  oenaecration,  delivering  the  sacrament  into  the 
eonununicant's  mouth,  &c.    But  at  length  King 
Edward's  second  book  was  fixed  on.,  and  it  was 
accordingly  passed  and  commanded  by  the  Par- 
liament ;  with  the  addition  of  certain  lessons  to  be 
used  OB  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  the  form  of  the 
Litmy  altered  mad  revised,  and  two  sentences 
added  in  delivering  the  sacrament.     The  alteraUon 
in  the  Litany  consisted  in  omitting  the  words, 
**  From  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
'all  his  detestable  enormities,  "  which  was  a  pait 
of  the  last  deprecation  in  both  the  books  ni  King 
Edward :  and  the  adding  these  words  to  the  first 
petition  for  the  Queen,  <^  Strengthen  in  the  Inie 
worshipping  of  thee  in  rigbteoasnes  and  holiness 
of  life. "     The  sentences  inserted  at  the  delivery 
of  the  scarament  consisted  of  '<  the  body  of  our 
X^rd  Jesos  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee ; " — 
and,  '<  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whk^ 
was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  to 
everlasting  life. "  These  ware  adopted  out  of  King 
Edward  s  first  book,  and  were  the  whole  forms 
then  used  ;  though  they  were  omitted  in  the  «e« 
•cond,  the  form  of  which  was  also  adopted.  A  few 
4»ther  variations  from  this  second  book  were  iike- 
wise  made,  as  altering  the '  cUrection  oonceniing 
the  chancels,  mad  jvoper  place  for  reading  dirine 
service ;  restoring  the  habits  ordered  in  the  fint 
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biidk;  sid^iog  two  prayers  for  the  Queen  ami 
deigy  to  the  end  of  the  Litany;  and  the  omission 
of  m  note  at  the  end  of  the  cooimnnion  service, 
explanatory  of  the  Presence  ;  for  the  Queen's  de- 
sign being  uniformity,  it  was  recommended  to  the 
4tvine8  to  leave  it  as  an  indeterminate  point.  The 
EDglish  Liturgy,  thus  completed,  was  protected 
hf  the  act  of  **  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Service  in  the  Church ; "  when  80  parochial 
Fectors,  50  prebendaries,  15  huads  of  colleges, 
12  archdeacons,  12  deans,  and  14  bishops  re- 
foaed  to  conform.  The  new  ritual*  however,  was 
established  for  44  yeai's,  when  it  was  again  ob« 
jeeted  to,  and  dncussed  by  the  Puritans. 

With  respect  to  preachings  also,  some  little  im- 
l^vement  was  effected  under  Elieabeth,  the  an- 
ient ^«ctice  of  it  being  revived  by  the  reformers : 
since  Arehbiidiop  Cranraer  explained  the  Hebrews, 
as  Bbhops  Hooker,  Latimer,  and  Jewel,  did 
Jonah,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  many  of  the  Epistles, 
and  all  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  used  in  the  Com- 
nmnionHiervice  on  Sundays  and  Holi<lays.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  VL,  however,  1547,  there 
was  only  a  quarterly  sermon,  which  ah  injunction 
of  Elizabeth  in  1559  made  monthly ;  whilst  James 
L,  in  1603,  commanded  a  sermon  or  a  homily  to 
be  delivered  every  Sunday.  The  fact  was,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  English  Reformation,  many  of  the  clergy 
were  favourable  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  most 
were  so  extremely  illitemte  and  unfit  for  preaching, 
that  they  were  forbidden  by  royal  authority ;  and 
even  about  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when 
Hteratnre  had  considerably  advanced,  there  were 
8000  parishes  in  England  destitute  of  any  preach- 
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ing  miniBtera.  To  remedy  these  defects,  there-' 
fore,  two  books  of  homilies,  or  short  sermons  were 
prepared,  one  of  which  was  ordered  to  be  read 
upon  every  Sunday  and  Holiday  when  there  was 
no  sermon.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1547, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer ;  but  the  second  is  attributed 
chiefly  to  Bishop  Jewel,  and  was  not  published  until 
1563.  They  consist  of  plain  and  short  discourses, 
chiefly  calculated  to  possess  the  nation  with  a  sense 
of  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  in  opposition  to  the 
corruptions  of  Popery.  Hiey  blend  t<^ether  spe^ 
eulative  points  and  practical  matters;  some  ex- 
plaining the  doctrine,  and  others  enforcing  the 
rules  of  life  and  manners. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  English  Chnrch  and 
Liturgy,  at  the  time  when  the  Puritans  were  iai- 
trodnced  into  England,  an  account  of  which  -^mH 
be  foimd  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  which  concludes 
the  historical  sketch  of  the  religion  of  Great  Elf*> 
tain.  In  this  place  it  remains  only  to  be  remsa^ 
•d,  that  the  authority  used  for  the  foregoing  notion 
of  the  English  Ritual,  was  Bishop  Mant*s  exedlcaft 
edition  of  the  Book  for  Common  Pftiyer,  Qzfttd, 
1825,  4to. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INTRODUCTION  OF   PURITANS  AND   DISSINTBRS 

INTO  KNGLAND. 

In. the  eaily  days  of  the  Refonnation  under  £d« 
ward  Yhf  either  the  policy  or  the  prejudices  of 
Cmam^t  had  indoeed  him  to  retain  a  few  church 
fiBKemomM9  which  most  of  the  German  reformevi 
had  abcUisliedy  though  they  were  still  retained  hy 
the  Lutherans.  They  consisted  only  of  some  less 
important  matters,  such  as  the  copes  and  rochets 
^^foisbops,  and  $he  surplices  of  priests;  hut  the 
Ipveigtt  reformerB  in  England,  and  some  abroad, 
were  extremely  dissatisfied  at  this  moderation ; 
which  was  a  medium  between  the  half-Roman 
fitnal  of  Luther,  and  the  rigid  simplicity  of  Calvin 
and  his  followers.  The  former  preacher  for  some 
line  permitted  and  retained  priestly  vestments, 
tapers,  the  Liatin  Missal,  images,  crucifixes,  and 
even  the  elevation  of  the  Host  to  be  used  in  his 
dinrcfaes;  but  the  Protestants  of  England  were 
most  inclined  to  the  plainer  establishments  ;  and 
it  was  probably  only  the  death  of  Edward  in  1553, 
which  prevented  the  Church  of  England  from  be- 
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coming  more  calvinistic  in  its  forms,  its  ctiscipUiie, 
and  its  doctrines ;  6inc«  that  Piinoe  laments,  in  his 
Diary,  that  he  could  not  restore  the  primitive  or^ec^ 
to  his  heart  8  desire,  because  several  of  her  bishopr 
were  unwilling ;  some  from  age,  some  from  igao^ 
ranee,  some  from  their  ill  name,  and  some  from 
love  of  Popery, 

The  Romish  persecution  under  Queen  IMaryi 
had  destroyed,  it  is  calculated,  about  284  martyrs 
by  means  of  the  English  bishops,  who  were  con* 
tinually  ui^ed  forward  by  the  Privy  Council.  But 
many  more  persons  quitted  England,  to  the  num** 
her,  it  is  said,  of  800,  and  soi^ht  refuge  in  Fhmce^ 
Flanders,  Geneva,  and  those  parts  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  where  the  Reformation  had  takes; 
place,  as  Basil,  Frankfort,  Strasbnrg,. -Zurich,'  ^bc^ 
where  the  magistrates  received  them  with  gnat 
humanity,  and  allowed  them  places  for  pni^te 
worship.  As  most  of  the  exiles,  however,  wttm 
genuine  Sacramentarians,  and  denied  the  li^id 
Presence  in  the  emblem  of  Communion,  the  Ii0# 
therans,  who  partly  admitted  it^  expelled  %ham 
'from  their  society,  and  the  cities  of  Genimi^ 
holding  those  tenets;  and,  even  though  PhiU^ 
Melanethon  interfered  on  their  behalf,  excited  *tfae 
magistrates  against  them.  The  number  of  jn^ 
fugees  in  1556,  was  above  800,  and 'compreheodb 
ed  several  Prelates  and  superior  Divines,  the  Dukt 
and  Dutchess  of  Suffolk,  and  many  seciilaF  persons 
of  distinction.  They  were  most  numerous  at  France 
fort,  and  there  began  that  contest  and  division  whirh 
gave  rise  to  the  dissenters  called  I\intans,  imd 
to  that  separation  from  the  Cbnixh  of  EugHaod^ 
which  continues  even  to  the  present  time.  - 
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In  I554ff  some  of  the  English  fngitiyea  settled 
in  that  city,  agreed  to  omit  the  liturgy,  sarplice, 
and  audible  responses  after  the  minister ;  and  to 
oonmience  the  service  with  a  general  confesston, 
followed  by  a  psalm,  then  a  prayer  for  divine  as- 
sistance by  the  minister,  and  afterwards  the  ser- 
mon :  this  being  succeeded  by  a  general  prayer 
for  all  estates,  especially  for  England,  and  closing 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  articles  of  belief,  an- 
other psalm,  and  the  minister's  blessing.  The 
form  being  agreed  upon,  and  a  preacher  and  dea- 
cons elected,  the  dispersed  biellunen  were  invited 
to  partake  in  these  devotions ;  but,  in  1556,  Dr 
Jlichard  Cox,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  came  to 
settle  at  Frankfort  with  seveml  of  his  friends,  and 
interrupted  the  service  by  making  their  responses 
slond,  and  reading  the  whole  Litany*  Having 
overpowered  the  first  settlers,  they  procured  leave 
from  the  magistrates  to  use  King  Edward's  ser- 
noe-book,  and  performed  worship  according  to 
AaS  ritual ;  whilst  those  who  preferred  the  plainer 
§anm  removed  to  Basil  and  Geneva*  On  this  se- 
paration the  one  party  received  the  name  of  Con- 
formists, as  conforming  with  the  Liturgy  of  Ed- 
ward VL;  and  the  others  were  called  Non*  Con- 
formists and  Puritans,  because  they  insisted  on  a 
purer  kind  of  worship,  more  exeinpt  from  super- 
stition. 

-  The  accession  of  Elizabeth  recalled  the  Protes- 
tants to  England,  where  each  party  endeavoured 
to  advance  the  Reformation  according  to  its  own 
standard  of  excellence ;  the  majority  of  the  exiles 
being  in  fiivour  of  the  foreign  churches,  whilst  the 
desire  of  the  English  nation  and  government  was 
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to  restore  the  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.     Both  p|r- 
ties,  however,  agreed  too  well  as  to  the  import^ ' 
ance  of  an  uniformity  of  public  worship,  and  of  • 
using  force  to  establish  it.     The  test  of  this  uni" . 
formity,  on  the  one  hand,  was  the  law  and  the 
Queen  8  supremacy ,  whilst  the  other  maintained 
it  to  consist  in  the  decrees  of  provincial  and  na> 
tional  synods,  allowed  of  and  enforced  by  the  civil 
magistrate.    But  before  relating  any  circumstaBces 
of  the  struggle  between  these  two  parties,  it  wiH 
be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  tlieir 
tenets,  and  the  numerous  points  which  were  ^e 
subject  of  dispute. 

The  Puritans  found  causes  of  complaint  in  al-' 
most  every  part  of  the  ceremonies  established  by 
the  Queen)  and  the  ministers  who  moi^e  particu- 
larly endeavoured  to  support  her  designs.  They 
held,  with  WicliiFe,  that  there  should  be  but  two 
degrees  in  the  clergy,  Presbyters  and  Deacons ; 
and  complained  of  the  Bishops  affecting  to  birof  a 
higher  order  than  the  former,  claiming  the  right 
of  ordination,  and  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  ii8> 
suming  temporal  dignities,  titles  and  employmeotsy 
with  their  spiritual  offices.  As  Ipng  as  the  £ng^ 
lish  Bishops  pi*etended  only  to  derive  their  dig* 
nity  from  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  mere  humBti 
authoi'ity,  the  controversy  was  carried  on  without 
excessive  animosity  or  zeal,  though  it  broke  fortli 
with  immoderate  violeiice  in  1558,  when  Dr  Ban- 
croft-ventured  te  assert,  that  the  Episcopal  order 
was,  by  divine  right,  superior  to  those  of  the  Prea^ 
byters.  They  were  also  opposed  to  the  titles  and 
offices  of  Archdeacons,  Deans,  Chapters,  and  other 
officials  belonging  to  cathedrals,  as  having  no  hmk^ 
dation  in  Scripture  or  primitive  antiquitV)  and  tak- 
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ii}^  Urom  this' privileges  of  the  Presbyters' in  Uie 
several  dioceses.     They  complained,  too,   of  the 
power  of  Bishops  in  their  courts,  as  being  derived 
from  the  Papal  Canon  law,  and  not  from  the  word 
of  Goil,  or  the  jurispradence  of  the  country.  They 
lamented  the  want  of  a  godly  discipline,  and  were 
ccmoemed  at  the  promiscuous  and  general  admis* 
sipn  of  p^nens  to  the  communion.     They  object- 
ed against  reading  the  Apocryphal  books  in  the 
church,  whilst  some  of  the  received  Scripture  was 
oimtted ;  and  though  they  allowed  of  the  Homi- 
Uea,  they  considered  that  no  person  should  be 
ordained,  who  was  not  capable  of  preaching  and 
expounding  the  Scriptures.     They  disapproved  of 
several  of  the  church  festivals  and  holidays,  as 
having  no  foundation  in  holy  writ  or  primitive  an- 
ttquity  ;  and  objected  to  cathedral  riles,  and  music 
in  the  church-service.     They  held  likewise,  that, 
all  human  traditions  are  superfluous  and  siiiiul; 
^at  only  the  laws  of  Christ  are  to  be  practised' 
and  taught ;  and  that  mystical  and  significant  ce- 
remonies in  religion  are  unlawful.     The  Queen  s" 
ekrgy  were  willing  to  allow  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  vas,  in  some  measm-e,  a  true  one,  though 
corrupted  in  many  points  of  doctrine  and  govern-; 
ment ;  that'  all  her  ministrations  were  valid ;  and 
that  the   Pope  was  a  trae  Bishop,  though  not  of 
the  universal  church.     But  the  Puritans  affirmed 
the  Fope  to  be  Antichrist ;  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
to  he  no  true  church  ;  and  all  her  ministrations  to 
be  id^atrous  and  superstitious :  they  renounced 
her  eommitaioB,  and  questioned  her  validity.     It 
was  held  by  the  Genevan  refoi-mers,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures formed  a  sole  and  perfect  rule  of  faith,  churdi 
^c'^itine  and  doetiine,  containhig  all  that  was  eu* 
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■entiid  for  religious  government ;  on  which  aecoBSf 
they  had  no  officers  nor  ordinances,  bat  sncfa  a»- 
are  to  be  found  in  them ;  holding,  that  the  system 
established  by  the  Apostles,  was  intended  as  an 
unalterable  model  for  all  after  ages.  The  Queen'ift 
Divines  denied  this,  asserting  that  the  practice  of 
the  church  for  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  was 
a  fitter  pattern  than  the  apostolical ;  since  the  lat- 
ter was  adapted  only  to  an  infant  and  persecuted 
church,  and  the  former  to  the  grandeur  of  a  na- 
tional establishmeut.  The  court-reformers  also- 
maintained,  that  things  indifferent  in  their  own 
nature,  such  as  ceremonies,  ntes,  habits,  &c  might 
be  settled  and  commanded  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  should  then  be  received  and  observed  by  all. 
But  the  Puritans  insisted,  that  what  Christ  had 
left  undetermined,  should  not  be  made  positive  fay 
any  human  laws ;  and  that  such  rites  and  cere- 
monies as  had  been  corrupted  to  idolatry,  and  had 
a  manifest  tendency  to  lead  the  people  back  to 
Popery,  were  no  longer  indifferent,  but  ought  t& 
be  rejected  as  unlawful.  They  likewise  denied  to 
the  civil  magistrate  any  discretionary  power  in  r^ 
ligion,  and  vested  it  wholly  in  their  spiritual  of- 
fii*erBr. 

Such  were  some  of  their  ceremonial  notions  ; 
for  it  is  asserted  that  during  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
beth  at  least,  most  of  the  Puritans  objected  to  any 
sdiism  from  the  Church  of  England  on  account  of 
doctrine,  though  they  desired  a  reformation  of 
her  discipline  and  worship ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  beii^  Presbyterians..  There  were,  however, 
in  their  body,  some  Independents  and  some  Bap* 
tists,  whose  objections  lay  much  deeper;  since 
they  disapproved  of  all  national  chureLes,  and  de« 
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ni^-4kQ^ut]M>rity  of  faumfiu  legmlatidnia  matt^f 
oiJ'saih  and  woi-sbip.  The  ladcpendeDtSi  per^ 
h«|)B,  auHered  ni09(  from  the  statute  of  1593» 
wlucb  commanded  the  attendance  of  every  persoii 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  at  some  church  ;  imposmg 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  against  ofiendersi  un« 
til  ibey  made  an  open  submission  and  declaration 
of  conformity.  Such  as  rejected  these  conditions 
were  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  suffer  death  as  felons 
if  tbey  returned  without  the  Queen's  license.  Oq 
this  account  many  of  them  retreated  to  Holland^ 
and  eome  of  them  were  executed  for  spreading 
seditious  pamphlets.  Some  sects  of  the  Puritans 
derived  their  names  from  theii*  founders,  particui 
larly  those  called  Brownists  and  Barrowists.  Thd 
first  of  these  was  the  origin  of  the  Independents^ 
and  was  established  by  a  Mr  Robert  Brown  about 
1590,  He  was  a  mail  of  learning,  ^eal,  and 
ability,, and  a  near  relation  of  Treasurer  Cecil ; 
but  he  was,  unhappily,  of  a  contentious  and  sec? 
tarian  temper,  and  as  loose  in  his  momls  as  he 
vtsi^  strenuous  in  his  doctrines.  These  he  explain-* 
eil  in  a  book  entitled  ^'  a  Treatise  of  Reformar 
ti^o ;  **  anil  he  inveighed  bitterly  against  th^ 
Church  of  Eogland,  as  having  an  antichi*istian  goi> 
vemmwit,  superstitious  sacraments,  and  a  Utiirgy 
CGpipdunded  of  Paganism  and  Popery.  After  suf- 
fdonog  much  for  his  Independency,  he  removed 
wkh  his  followers  to  Middldburgh  in  Zealand ;  but 
he  at  length  became  disgusted  with  them,  and« 
boing  perenaded  to  confoi'm,  received  a  benefice* 
He  never  pixiached,  but  died  in  prison  at  the  age 
olt^l ,  for  an  assault  on  a  parish-constable ;  boastr 
iag^  tliat  he  had  been  in  thirty-two  prisons,  in  some 
of  which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon-day. 
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The  BttTowists  were  so  called  from  Henry  B^r* 
row,  a  layman,  wbo  was  executed  in  1593»  for 
pabliahing  seditieus  booke  against  the  Qaeen  and 
State.  He  derived  his  doctrine  principally  from 
Thomas  Cartwright,  and  maintained  that  tlie 
Church  of  England  was  no  true  church ;  that  her 
ministers  had  no  lawful  calling,  and  that  forms  of 
prayer  were  blasphemous.  A  singular  feature  off 
some  of  the  Puritans  was  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  law  of  Moses,  by  which  they  claimed  for  their 
eoclesiastiesl  assemblies  the  power  of  deciding  aU 
matters  pertaining  to  conscience,  and  infbrced  th# 
duty  of  putting  to  death  idolaters  or  papists,  adul- 
lerersi  witches,  demoniacs,  sabbath-brrakera,  &c. 
They  also  denied  the  rig^t  of  presentation  to 
churches,  and  left  the  choice  of  ministers  to  ge? 
neral  election. 

But  whilst  dissenting  doctrines  and  sects  pr0* 
Tailed,  the  Queen  appeared  greatly  indined  to 
some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Chuieh)  antd 
some  of  the  splendid  eeremonies  of  its  ritualKaineo 
she  reproved  a  divine  who  preached  aguasi  tho 
Real  Bresenee,  and  is  even  said  to  have-  used 
prayers  to  the  Virgin.  Her  own.  chapel,  tpOt 
longretained  the  crucifix  and  lighted  tapers,  though 
it  had  been  directed  that  they  should  be  remo^ 
f nmi  all  others  by  injunctions  to  the  ecdesiaslacd 
Tisitors  of  1559,  when  roods  and  reliques  weiO 
broken  in  pieces  and  burned  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Nor  was  she  fitvourab^D  to  die  marriage  of 
the  cleigy ;  for  the  statute  passed  against  it  by 
Mary  remained  unrepealed  until  1603,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. ;  and  the  licenses  by  which  she 
reluctantly   permitted    ecclesiastical    matF}vioiiy9 
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dobtaibed  numerous  restrictions  to  be  4>b8enred,  on 
pidn  of  expulsion  from  orders. 

TdWttrds  the  Poritans,  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
violent  In  her  opposition  during  the  whole  of  her 
reign ;  and  beside  the  ordinaiy  cooits  of  her  Bi- 
shops, the  act  of  Supremacy,  passed  in  155S-^9, 
gav^rise  to  a  new  tribunal,  called  the  Coart  of 
High  Commission.  This  assembly,  suspended  and 
def«ived  mimstera  of  their  livings,  by  the  Canon 
Law,  en  the  solemn  det^mination  of  three  Coni* 
BUsdoners,  who  had  1^  power  of  administering 
an  oath,  by  which  the  prisoner  was  obliged  to  an- 
swer idl  questieas  put  to  him  by  the  Court.  The 
Act  of  Uoiformity  for  the  Common  Rnyer,  &c. 
fiilltfwed,  when  80  parish  rectors,  50  prebendaries, 
15  heads  of  colleges,  12  archdeacons,  12  deans, 
and  14  Bishops  of  the  Romish  faith,  refused  to 
eoitform  :  and  it  was  also  transgressed  by  such  of 
the  Pliritail  clergy  as  would  not  comply  with  those 
Mli^nidnies,  which  the  Queen  would  not  consent 
t<y  dispense  with.  Sereral  of  her  Court,  howerer» 
ind  ovem  some  of  her  most  eminent  ecclesiastics, 
Mwh  as  Jewel,  Grindal,  Sandys,  and  Nowell,  and 
rfUff  wards  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Secretary 
^kUi&igfaam,  were  favourable  to  the  Puritans,  as 
well  as  to  leaving  off  the  prescribed  habits,  and 
diBGontinuing  the  directed  rites.  On  this  ac« 
eoont,  some  continued  to  wear  the  vestments, 
ami  others  laid  them  aside;  some  administered 
^-sacrament  kneeling,  and  others  standing,  or 
even  sitting,  and  some  baptised  in  a  font  with 
the  dgn  of  the  cross,  and  others  in  a  bason  with- 
out it.  This  noncmifiNrmity  was  also  farther  en- 
Goaraged,  by  several  of  the  Bishops  taking  no  no- 
tice of  the  omission  of  those  ceremonies,  for  whix^ 
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they  them8elve8  entertained  no  fovoar ;   whilst 
others   who   did  not  object  to  their   use,  wera 
against  enforcing  Uieir  adoption.     The  DiReenters, 
too,  soon  began  to  evince  a  similar  feeling,  and 
rather  to  dislike  the  church-ceremonies  being  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  authority,  than  the  rites  them- 
selves.    The  Queen,  however,  was   intent  upon 
the  suppression  of  this  troublesome  sect,  as  she 
was   used   to  call    it,  and  dirccte<l  Archbishop 
Parker  to  proceed  against  it  strictly ;  whilst  the 
court-reformers  aihrmed,  that  a  Prince  has  autho- 
rity to  amend  all  defects  of  religious  woi^hip  ia 
his  own  dominions.     The  Puritans,  on  the  con- 
trary, equally  disowned  all  foreign  authority  over 
the    church,    and    the    power   claimed   by   the 
Crown  s  supremacy,  afhrming  it  unreasonable  that 
the  national  religion  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  a 
single  secular  person.     They  took  the  oath,  how- 
ever, with  the  Queen's  explanation,  as  only  re- 
aUmng  the  natural  rights  between  Sovereign  aad 
subject.     In  this  unsettled  state  of  its  religious 
establishment,    the    nation    remained    for    some 
years;  whilst  the  Puritan  party  was   increasing 
alike  in  numbers  and  in  resolution. 

About  1565,  upon  a  report  that  the  habits  en- 
joined to  the  clergy  were  generally  neglected,  with 
other  of  the  prescribed  forms,  the  Queen  directed 
her  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  devise  some 
means  of  reducing  them  to  an  exact  uniformity. 
'Upon  this  a  book  called  '^  Advertisements,"  was  set 
•forth  by  Archbishop  Parker,  containing  orders  for 
preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  the 
dress  of  ecclesiastical  persons;  to  which 'werB  add- 
ed certain  protestations,  to  be  made,  promised, 
and  subscribed  by  all  for  the  future  admitted  into 
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the  bkarch.  The  Queen  did  not  give  her  autbo* 
lily  to  these  Adversttsements,  till  Bome  years 
after;  but  she  issued  a  proclamatinn  requiring 
confwmity  in  the  use- of  the  restments,  under 
penalty  of  prohibition  from  preaching,  and  depri* 
▼ation,  which  the  Archbishop  in  several  instances 
eanried  into  effect.  The  London  ministers  were 
dted  before  him,  and  thirty-seven  out  of  ninety- 
eigiit  refused  to  promise  compliance  with  the  or- 
dained ceremonies ;  ^Hulst  the  younger  students  at 
Cambridge  were  so  infected  with  the  Puritan  doc^ 
trines,  that  the  ,&mous  Thomas  Cartwright,  and 
900  more,  threw  off  their  surplices  in  one  day, 
within  the  walls  of  one  college. 

The  suspended  ministers,  finding  that  renewed 
applications  to  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  were 
ineffectual,  in  1566  publi^ed  a  treatise  in  their 
6wn  vindication ;  in  which  they  allege,  that  nei- 
ther the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  the 
Apostles  of  the  New,  were  distinguished  by  their 
garments ;  that  such  a  distinction  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  Christian  Church  until  long  after 
the  appearance  of  Antichrist ;  that  the  habits  to 
which  they  objected  had  been  connected  with  ido- 
latry and  sorcery,  were  an  offence  to  weak  Chris- 
tian^ and  an  encouragement  to  Papists  ;  that  they 
were  only  human  appointments^  and  even  if  they 
had  been  indifferent,  the  imposition  of  them  was 
an  infringement  of  Christian  liberty.  And,  final lyi 
the  Buffi's^  of  fowign  divines  was  cited,  who  sill 
condemned  them,  though  they  were  not  willing  to 
hazard  the  dawning  iteformation  solely  on  their  OC" 
count. 

As  none  of  the  points  were  conceded  to  iho 
Vol.  I,  K  7 
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Puritans,  in  1566  they  came  to  the  resolation  oi 
separating  from  the  parish  churches,  and  asaembliiig 
in  private  houses,  or  wherever  they  could  enjoy 
their  own  form  of  worship.  They  debated,  how* 
ever,  as  to  whether  they  should  retain  any  of  tba 
Common  Prayer ;  or,  since  they  were  parted  from 
the  English  Church,  whether  they  should  not  set 
up  a  new  of  order  service  more  conformable  to  the 
Scriptures  and  the  practice  of  foreign  divines. 
The  latter  was  decided  upon,  and  the  establishe4 
X^iturgy  was  entirely  laid  aside. 

The  first  instance  of  prosecution  of  the  Die* 
senters  was  in  June  1567,  when  a  party  of  more 
than  a  hundred  was  seized  at  Plummer  s  Hall, 
which  they  engaged  on  pretence  of  a  wedding. 
Several  of  them  were  sent  to  prison,  and  were 
afterwards  tried.  The  party,  however,  continued 
to  increase,  an  effectual  division  was  made  in  the 
English  Church,  and  in  1568  some  attempts  were 
made  to  set  up  the  new  discipline*  They  also  be* 
came  so  bold  in  their  preaching,  that  Edward 
Deeiing  declared  the  Queen  to  be  ^^  like  an  ua* 
turned  heifer,  that  would  not  submit  to  God*s  lawj. 
but  obstructed  his  discipline. "  John  Knox  too^ 
had  already  exhorted  the  English  Protestants  not 
to  conform  to  the  Liturgy ;  declared  the  govern- 
ment of  women  unlawful ;  and  had  written  .to 
Elizabeth,  declaring  she  had  no  legal  title  to  the 
crown,  and  menacing  her  with  destiiiction,  if  she 
did  not  conform  to  his  views  of  church  govern* 
ipent.  In  Scotland,  therefore,  the  Queen  was  de- 
clared an  Atheist,  and  in  1571  the  Puritans  at 
once  brought  their  cause  before  Parliament,  by 
'*  a  grave  and  ancient  man  of  great  zeal,  "  named 
j^U'icklan^I^  who  made  a  }ong  speech  on  tlie  Abuses 
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of  the  Church  Liturgy  and  the  disposal  of  bene- 
ficed.   About  the  same  time,  both  the  Papists  and 
Puritans,  who  had  generally  continued  conform- 
able during  the  twelve  first  years  of  the  Queen, 
left  their  parish-churches  and  separated  from  the 
establishment.     This  division  was  strengthened  in 
•1572,  by  the  notorious  Thomas  Cartwright,  a  Pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  who  then  pub- 
lished his  ^'  Admonition  to  the  Parliament, "  call- 
ing upon  it  to  reform  the  churches.    He  possessed 
a  good  reputation  for  virtue  and  learning ;    his 
character  was  bold,  haughty  and  zealous  ;  and  in 
doctrine  he  not  only  disclaimed  all  authority  of 
<ihe  civil  magistrate  in  the  church,  but  declared 
lint  stich  persons  must  humbly  submit  to  her 
power.     In  the  same  year,  another  attempt  wai^ 
mmde  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  when  the  Speaker 
declared  it  to  be  the  Quel's  pleasure  that  no  bills 
should  be  offered   concerning  religion  until  the 
matter  had  been  first  debated^by  the  clergy,  upon 
which  the  design  was  abandoned.  Upon  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Grindal  in  1583,  Dr  John  Whit- 
l^ft  was  nominated  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
when  Elizabeth  recommended  to  him  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Church-discipline,  and  the  observance  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  which  she  considered 
that  his  predecessor  had  been  too  remiss.     Indeed 
he  had  been  suspended  nearly  six  years  from  his 
office,  for  not  suppressing  certain  meetings  called, 
prophesyings ;   being  restored   only   on  petition 
of  the  Convocation,  a  very  short  time  before  his 
death. 

These  assemblies  were  set  up  by  the  clergy  in 
d^rent  diocesses,  and  were  convened  at  differe-* 
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timeii  publicly  to  expound  and  discuss  tDgietlter  par- 
ticular texts  of  Scripture,  under  a  moderator  ap- 
pointed by-  the  Bishop,  who  concluded  the  deb«^ 
by  a  summary  of  the  arguments  and  his  own  de- 
termination* It  is  probable  that  both  the  people 
and  pastors  would  have  been  benefitted  by  a  rao<- 
derate  use  of  these  exercises ;  but  the  effect  pf 
their  preyailing  spirit  was  almostentirely  topntdowR 
preaching;  since  the  Queen  insisted  that  they 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  fewer  licenses  fc^ 
preaching  should  be  granted ;  for  without  a  liGense 
no  parish  priest  could  deliver  any  discourse  beside 
the  regular  homilies. 

Whilst  the  nation  was  under  the  alann  of  a 
Spanish  invasion  in  1588,  the  Puritans  were  atj^ 
tacking  the  English  Episcopacy  with  numbers  of 
anonymous  pamphlets,  of  no  merit,  but  filled  with 
satirical  violence  and  abuse.  They  were  written 
principally  by  a  society  of  ministers,  &c.  assuni'' 
ing  the  name  of  Martin  Mar^Prelate ;  and  ap? 
peared  under  such  quaint  titles  as,  '^  Have  you 
any  work  for  a  Cooper  ?  "  and  ''  More  work  for  a 
Cooper, "  in  allusion  to  what  Cooper,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, had  written  in  vindication  of  the  Bishi^ 
and  Churdi  of  England.  They  were  printed  at  .a 
press  which  was  carried  about  the  country^  and 
moved  as  they  were  sought  after ;  and  the  authora 
of  y^ese  very  rare  tracts,  called  the  Archbishop, 
^  the  Pope  of  Lambeth,  "  '<  the  Canterbury  Caia* 
phas,  "  "  a  Monstrous  Antichristian  Pope,  "  &c. 
The  Bishops  were  named  '*  Petty  Popes, "  Petty 
Antichrists,  "  &c.,  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  d»> 
signated  "  Popish  Priests,  "  "  Monks,  "  and  "  Ale- 
hunters.'V  These  bitter  jests  were  received  With 
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great  avidity  and  mirth  by  the  people,  but  the  au- 
thors were  never  positively  discovered.  Some 
persons,  however,  were  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
having  written  libellous  pamphlets  against  the 
Queen  and  Bishops ;  of  whom  John  Penry,  a 
Welshman  was  hanged  at  St  Thomas's  Waterings, 
in  1593,  and  John  Udal  was  long  imprisoned.  But 
severity  was  not  the  only  weapon  opposed  to  these 
pasquinades,  since  Thomas  Nash,  a  man  of  a  face- 
tious and  sarcastic  disposition,  employed  his  pen 
in  discovering  their  absurdities  in  their  own  man- 
ner. His  answers,  which  were  written  with  great 
pleasantry  and  wit,  put  a  more  effectual  stop  to 
these  libels  than  a  more  formidable  proceeding  per- 
haps could  have  done;  whilst  his  titles  were 
equally  quaint  and  attractive  as  the  books  against 
which  he  wrote;  as  "  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot, "  and 
^  Pappe  with  a  hatchet,  alias  a  fig  for  my  godson, 
or  Cracke  me  this  nutt,  or  a  Country  Cuffe,  that 
ISf  a  sound  box  of  the  ear  for  the  idiot  Martin,  to 
make  him  hold  his  peace ;  written  by  one  that 
dares  call  a  dog,  a  dog. " 

About  1590,  the  Puritans  established  associ-' 
sation  in  several  counties,  but  chiefly  in  North- 
amptonshire and  Warwickshire,  to  set  up  their 
own  form  of  government,  under  Cartwright.  It 
eonnsted  of  a  sort  of  general  assemblies  in  synods, 
and  classes  held  in  particular  shires,  &c.  on  the 
Presbyterian  system  established  in  Scotland,  the 
ministers  composing  them  signing  the  Puritan  book 
of  discipline.  Cartwright,  however,  and  several 
Others  were  summoned  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  and  sent  to  the  Fleet :  but  the  next 
year  the  cause  was  heard  before  the  Star  Cham- 

2  K 
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ber»  ihovgh  the  parties  were  at  last  dimissed  op- 
on  bail. 

In  1591,  another,  and  still  wilder  leader  of  the 
Puritans,  was  executed  for  blasphemy.  He  was 
named  William  Hacket,  and  though  of  the  most 
illiterate  and  meanest  extraction,  from  the  most 
abandoned  wickedness  he  suddenly  assumed  the 
character  of  a  saint*  With  him  were  associated 
Edmund  Coppinger,  and  some  others,  who  de^ 
clared  themselves  chosen  vessels,  proclaimed  war 
against  the  Bishops,  and  hesitated  not  at  menac- 
ing the  Queen  herself,  imless  she  promoted  ttior 
sdbemes  of  reform.  Hacket  was  at  length  wair 
nounced  by  his  followers,  who  were  ndnisters  of 
the  Genevan  Church,  to  be  "  the  supreme  mo- 
narch of  the  world,  from  whom  all  the  Princes  of 
Europe  held  their  sceptres,  and  to  he  a  greats 
prophet  than  Moses  or  John  Baptist,  even  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  come  with  his  fan  in  his  hand  to 
judge  the  world !  "  He  was  hauged>  and  Cop*- 
pinger  died  in  prison ;  but  the  contagion  spreads 
and  others  were  apprehended  and  convicted  in  tbs 
following  year  for  writing  and  publishing  seditious 
books  and  libels.  Indeed  the  Puritans  now  da^ 
nied  the  Queen's  supremacy,  held  her  liable  to  be 
excommunicated,  when  her  subjects  would  be  disr 
charged  from  their  allegiance,  and  conodered  it 
lawful  to  make  war  on  her  and  on  the  state  if  she 
refused  to  set  up  the  Geneva  discipline.  These 
principals  were  at  length  examined  and  answeied^ 
and  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Englaad 
nobly  and  learnedly  defended,  by  the  famous 
**  Ecclesiastical  Tolity  "  of  Richard  Hooker,  m 
obscure  and  singularly  virtuous  and  modest  parish 
priest  of  Boscomb  near  Salisbury.     The  first  four 
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books  appeared  in  1594,  and  the  fifth  in  1597; 
and  they  form  an  immortal  treasure  of  the  most 
excellent  church-government  supported  hy  the  au- 
thority of  Scriptures,  schoolmen,  and  fiathers,  and 
all  law,  both  civil  and  ecdesiastical.  **  They  have 
in  them,"  said  Clement  VIIL  upon  hearing  only  a 
small  part  of  them,  hastily  translated  into  Latin, 
^  such  seeds  of  eternity,  that  if  the  rest  be  Hke 
dus,  they  shall  remain  till  the  last  fire  shall  con- 
sume all  learning.'' 

The  Puritans,  however,  remained  unconvinced  ; 
and  eren  began  to  pretend  to  greater  powers  than 
before,  as  the  woridng  of  miracles,  and  particularly 
the  easting  out  of  devils ;  but  the  Queen  checked 
all  attempts  of  their  party  in  Parliament,  by  again 
forbidding  its  interference  in  ecclesiastical  affaire. 

In  ccmcluding  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,'  it  should 
be  observed,  that  though  she  favoured  some  parts 
of  the  Catholic  ritual,  the  Foritans  were  not  the 
only  dissenters  from  the  established  church  whom 
she  endeavoured  to  suppress.  The  laws  which 
Queen  Mary  had  made,  for  setting  the  Popish  re^ 
ligion,  were  repealed  in  1559,  when  the  acts  of 
imiformtty  and  supremacy  were  restored.  They 
were  refVised,  however,  by  a  great  number  of  the 
Romish  clergy,  and  nearly  all  the  bishops  were 
sent  to  prison.  In  1570,  Pius  V.  finding  her  a 
supporter  of  the  reformed  faith,  took  the  same 
ooorse  as  the  Puritans,  and  exeommuniiiated  her 
in  1569;  which  he  followed  by  a  bull  in  1570^ 
absolving  her  subjects^  .from  their  allegiance, 
evrnng  them  if  they  obeyed  h^r,  and  declare 
ing  h^  to  be  deposed.  Some  unimportant  in* 
stnteetions  followed,  but  in  Aphril  1571,  the  Papists 
wete  first  placed  in  danger,  by  the  PSBrliamcp* 
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making  it  high  treason  for  any  one  to  be  reconcil- 
ed, or  reconcile  others  to  the  Chorch  of  Rome. 
•Like  the  Puritans,  the  Catholics  generally  cob^ 
tinned  conformable  to  the  Establishment  for  about 
the  first  twelve  years  of  the  Queen,  but  they  now 
began  to  forsake  their  parish  churches;  ind  in 
1577,  Cttthbert  Maine,  a  priest,  first  suffered  for 
procuring  and  publishing  the  bull  already  men' 
tioned,  and  for  preferring  the  Papal  authority  to 
the  Queen's.^ 

As  the  Catholics  were  now  exposed  to  perse- 
cation  in  England,  and  measures  taken  to  exclude 
them  from  entering  the  universities,  or  educating 
priests,  to  prevent  their  clergy  firom  being  wholly 
lost,  the  first  Popish  college  was  established  at 
Douay  in  1568,  by  Dr  William  Allen,  afterwards 
Cardinal,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
that  university.  This  was  succeeded  by  another 
college  founded  at  Rome  by  Gregory  Xlll.,  and 
by  the  Douay  College  being  transplanted  to 
Rheims  in  1578;  in  all  which  places  numei^ns 
priests  were  educated,  and  missionaries  sent  forth 
to  propagate  the  Catholic  faith.  Of  these  latter, 
several  came  into  England,  particularly  Robert 
Parsons,  and  Edmund  Campion,  two  English  Je- 
suits, and  formerly  students  at  Oxford.  They 
are  said  to  have  taken  several  disguises ;  appearing 
sometimes  like  gentlemen,  at  others  like  soldiers, 
and  at  others  like  divines.  The  former  was  exe« 
cuted  at  Tyburn,  December  1st,  1581 ;  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  making  it  treason  to  bar* 
hour  Jesuits  or  priests  from  the  foreign  seminaries. 
An  act  also  appeared  in  the  same  year,  making  it 
treason  to  absolve  the  Queen  s  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  or  withdraw  them  from  their  establisbx 
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ed  iriigion ;  in  the  penalties  of  which  all  the  par- 
ties were  involyed.  In  1584,  these  statutes  were 
strengthened  by  another,  providing  that  all  Popish 
ecclesiastics,  natiyes  of  the  Queen  s  •  dominions^ 
coining  to  England,  or  remaining  there,  should  be 
guilty  of  treason,  widi  their  supporters,  &c  and 
the  same  crime  was  committed  by  sending  rriief 
to  them.  In  1 593,  the  Catholics  feh  the  power 
of  that  act,  commanding  all  persons  to  attend 
some  parish  church ;  and  they  were  also  prohibited 
from  departing  five  miles  from  their  habitationsy 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods,  and  the  profits  of 
their  lands  for  life.  Such  is  a  very  g^ieral  view 
of  the  Queen's  proceedings  against  this  religion, 
more  particulars  and  instances  of  which,  may  ba 
seen  in  a  very  corious,  but  perhaps  a  prejudiced 
worky  entitled  Tke  Catholic  Book  of  MetrfyrSf 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Challoner. 

When  James  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  thft 
Paritaas  anticipated  greater  indulgence,  as  he  had 
heea  educated  in  their  own  principles.  The  Ktng,: 
however,  was  now  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  English  church,  though  he  had  formerly  eT* 
pniflsed  bis  gratitude  to  God,  ^'  that  he  belonged 
to  the  purest  kirk  in  the  world, "  declaring,  that 
^  as  long  as  he  should  brook  his  life,  he  would 
maintain  its  principles. ''  But  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  Engli^  throne,  he  avowed  the  change 
which  his  sentiments  had  undergone  about  six 
years  before ;  acknowledged  that  hierarchy  was  the 
beat  supporter  of  the  crown ;  and  that  ^*  where 
there  was  no  Bishop,  there  would  shortly  be  no^ 
King." 

j£it  notwithstanding  the  restless  spirit  and  ar- 
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bitrary  demandB  of  the  dissenters^  the  nation  is 
certainly  indebted  to  a  petition  which  they  pre- 
sented to  James  I.  in  1603-4,  for  a  reform  of 
what  they  considered  abuses,  for  a  review  and  im* 
proYement  of  the  Liturgy,  and  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptnres ;  since  which  period,  Uie 
former  has  undergone  but  little  alteration,  and  no 
authorized  version  has  been  attempted  of  the  latter. 
As  the  Dissenters  had  now  become  rather  a  power- 
ful party.  King  James  appointed  a  conference  to 
be  held  at  Hampton  Court,  between  four  of  their 
principal  leaders,  and  a  select  number  of  Bishops 
and  Divines  of  the  established  Church,  himself 
being  President.  Their  demands  were  far  too  un- 
reasonable to  be  complied  with,  though  their  ob- 
jections contributed  to  produce  some  excellent  im- 
provements in  the  Liturgy,  The  reform  which 
they  desired,  was  comprised  under  four  heads  ;  and 
consisted  in  desiring  purity  of  Doctrine,  a  learned 
ministry,  and  amendment  of  Ecclesiastical  govern* 
ment,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
first  occasioned  but  little  debate ;  but  Uie  lawful- 
ness of  Church  ceremonies  was  warmly  contested, 
as  well  as  the  obligation  of  subscribing  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  ordered  by  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth 
in  1571.  The  conference  occupied  three  days, 
Si^nrday,  January  14ith,  Monday  the  16th,  and 
Wednesday  the  18th  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  de- 
bate was,  that  a  national  Catechism  should  be 
framed,  or  rather  that  an  explanation  of  the  Sacra- 
ments should  be  added  to  the  former  one,  whidi 
was  done  by  Dr  John  Overall,  Dean  of  St  PauVs : 
that  some  doubtful  expressions  in  the  Articles 
should  be  explained :  that  midwifes  and  laymen 
should  not  be  permitted  to  administer  private  bap- 
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tism,  eyen  in  cases  of  danger ;  which  arose  from 
a  supposition,  that  salvation  was  impossible  with- 
out bi^tism ;  and,  finally,  at  the  prayer  of  Dr  John 
Reynolds,  speaker  of  the  Puritans,  that  there 
should  be  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  made 
and  published,  wherein  the  Apocrypha  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  Canonical  books. 

The  last  request  could  not  have  been  made  at  a 
happier  time  for  its  complete  fulfilment,  than  when 
the.  Sovereign  himself  was  so  extraordinary  a 
scholar  and  divine.  Accordingly,  he  commission* 
ed  54  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  Universities^ 
&c.  to  imdertake  the  work;  and  directed  the 
Bishops  to  inquire  for  such  persons  as  were  skilled 
in  the  sacred  languages,  or  had  made  the  Scrip- 
tiures  their  peculiar  study.  But  before  this  noble 
labour  commenced,  seven  of  the  appointed  number 
were  deceased ;  and  the  remaining  foi-ty-seven  di- 
vided into  six  companies,  each  of  which  was  to 
meet  at  a  different  place,  and  to  prepare  a  different 
portion  of  the  Scriptures,  though  the  whole  of  that 
portioa  was  to  be  translated  by  every  person  in 
that  company,  and  the  several  versions  compared 
together.  When  any  one  company  had  finished  its 
port,  it  was  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  rest, 
that  nothing  might  pass  without  general  consent ;. 
and  if,  upon  review,  any  objection  were  made,  the 
passage  was  to  be  returned  for  amendment,  or,  in 
case  of  any  disagreement,  it  was  to  be  referred  at 
the  end  of  the  work  to  the  general  committee, 
oonsisting  of  one  principal  person  from  each  com-^ 
pany.  The  division  of  the  Scriptures  between 
these  companies,  was  as  follows. — The  first  met  at 
Westminster ;  it  consisted  of  ten  persons,  and  trans^ 
lilted  from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the  Second  boo* 
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of  Kings.  The  second  met  at  Cambridge^  con* 
sisted  of  eight  members,  and  translated  from  the 
First  book  of  Chronicles  to  the  close  of  Solomon's 
Song.  The  third  met  at  Oxford,  and  consisted  of 
eight  individuals,  who  translated  the  remainder  of 
the  Bible.  The  fourth  assembled  at  Cambridge, 
included  seven  persons,  and  translated  the  Apo- 
nyphal  books.  The  fifth  met  at  Oxford,  consisted 
of  eight  members,  and  translated  the  four  Gospels, 
die  Acts,  and  the  Revelations  ;  and  the  sixth  met 
at  Westminster,  and  included  seven  persons,  who 
were  appointed  to  translate  the  Epistles. 

This  translation  was  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1607,  and  occupied  almost  three  years,  when 
three  copies  of  the  whole  Scriptures  were  perfect- 
ed at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  The 
ioandalion  of  this  new  version  was  directed  to  be 
the  -Bishops'  Bible,  though  several  others  of  the 
okl  English  translations,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
continental  languages,  were  also  used  as  auxifiaries. 
When  the  work  was  finished,  tjie  general  commit- 
tee met  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  reviewed  and  po* 
fished  it ;  a  final  revision  being  given  to  the  whole 
by  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who 
wrote  the  excellent  Preface  originally  attached  to 
this  translation,  and  by  Dr  Thomas  Bilson,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  After  long  expectation  and  desire 
of  the  kingdom,  the  new  version  was  published'  m 
folio,  in  1611 ;  and  its  excellency  is,  in  every  wty, 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  care 
with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  united  la- 
bours of  so  many  distinguished  men.  ^<  It  is,  ** 
says  Dr  Gray,  "  a  most  wonderful  and  incompar- 
able work,  equally  remarkable  for  the  general  fide- 
lity of  its  constmctioo,  and  magnificent  simplicity 
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•f  its  language."  The  mibsequent  editiom  of  tbk 
ianilnable  Yohiine  are  almost  innumerable,  and 
munerom  iatereating  particulars  of  them  may  be 
found  in  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  s  Introduction  to 
Ike  ScriptKres^  already  cited,  whence  many  of  the 
lireoeding  notices  have  been  supplied ;  and  in  the 
Rey.  Dr  H.  Cotton's  lAst  of  Editiom  of  the  BtbUi 
fc&  Oxford,  ld21,  octavo.  But  if,  of  modem  im- 
pmaioDSy  the  most  generally  excellent  were  to  be 
mentioned,  there  are  few  persons  who  would  not 
iastantfy  dte  the  Oxford  edition  by  Dr  G.  Doyly 
and  Bishop  Mant,  in  three  volumes  quarto. 
.  The  ofajeetions  which  the  Puritans  made  to  the 
English  Liturgy  were  so  numerous,  as  at  length  to 
cause  their  entire  rejection  of  it.  For  they  held 
iMtrictMNBL  to  set  forms  of  prayer  to  be  against  the 
liberty  granted  by  God,  though  they  did  not  posi- 
tively dispute  them  being  lawful,  provided  due  li- 
berty were  allowed  for  prayers  of  the  minister  s 
eompoBing  befwe  and  after  sermon.  In  the  com- 
Moa  Pleayer-Book  itself,  they  objected  to  the  ex- 
pression of,  ^^  with  my  body  I  thee  worship,  '*  in 
tlw  form  of  marriage ;  and  in  the  burial-service,  to 
tbe  worda^  "  in  raure  and  certain  hope  of  the  re- 
smectien  to  eternal  life,"  pronounced  over  ex- 
oonmiDiucated  persons  and  the  worst  of  men. 
They  also  refoaed  conformity  to  many  of  the  cerc- 
Boooiae  enjoined  by  the  rabrics  of  the  Liturgy,  as 
the  aign  of  the  cross  inbaptism^  and  the  administra- 
tion of  that  sacrament  by  women  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness: the  use  of  sponsors,  as  excluding  parents 
from  being  sureties  for  the  education  of  their  own 
children ;  the  churching  of  women ;  confinning  of 
dildren  when  they  can  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
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and  CutecliMin,  by  wfaidi  they  lunre  a  riglil  to 
come  to  the  commuDion,  without  any  other  qnati- 
fication  ;  and  the  imposition  of  hands  as  a  «gn  of 
Divine  favonr,  which  seemed  to  them  to  imply  a 
sacramental  efficacy  in  this  ceremony :  kneeling' at 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord  s  Supper,  whilst  they 
considered  that  Christ  gave  it  to  his  disciples  ra* 
ther  in  a  posture  of  feasting  than  of  adoration. 
Kneeling,  they  asserted,  had  no  foundation  in  an- 
tiquity, but  had  been  cormpted  by  the  Papists  in- 
to idolatry  in  the  adorati<m  of  the  Host ;  adding, 
that  if  the  posture  were  indifferent,  it  oi^ht  not  to 
be  imposed  as  an  essential  article  in  commnnion« 
They  also  disapproved  of  administering  the  sacia- 
ment  in  private,  in  cases  of  danger ;  of  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus ;  of  giving  the  ring  in  marriage^ 
which  they  considered  as  derived  from  the  Papists, 
who  made  marriage  a  sacrament,  and  considered 
the  ring  as  a  holy  symbol ;  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage during  certain  times  of  tiie  year ;  the  licens- 
ing of  it  for  money ;  and  lastly,  the  wearing  of 
vestments  proper  to  divine  service. 

Such,  too,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
features  of  controversy  between  the  Cfaoich  af 
flngland  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  at  the  pia^ 
sent  time ;  if  to  them  be  added,  their  assertion  of 
1^  natural  right  which  every  man  has  to  judge  for 
himself,  and  make  profession  of  that  religion  which 
he  apprehends  most  agreeable  to  truth,  as  far  as  it 
does  not  affect  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  lives,  without  having  regaid 
to  education,  the  laws  of  the  civil  magistrate^  or 
the  decrees  of  councils,  churches,  or  synods. 

The  alterations  which  were  made  in  the  English 
liturgy  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference^  w«ie 
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hat  of  little  importance,  and  consisted  cbiefly  in 
adding  a  petition  in  the  Litany,  and  a  collect  in 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Family,  with  the  forms  of  Thanksgivings 
4>n  several  occasions.  They  were  immediately 
made>  published  by  the  King's  authority,  and  uni- 
versally adopted,  though  they  were  never  ratified 
by  Parliament. 

As  any  account  of  the  formation  and  imposing 
the  Scotish  Common  Prayer  Book,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  these  volumes,  which  are 
,de voted  to  England,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice, 
,  that  some  of  the&pi!eeeding  improvements  were  in- 
troduced in  it,  but  that  little  was  done  in  the  esta- 
blished Lituigy  in  the  time  of  Charles  L     Soon 
after  the  restoration  of  his  son,  however,  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  requested  another  conference  on 
tbe  church-services,  &c.  which  was  appointed  by  a 
eommission  dated  March  25th  1661,  empowering 
twelve  of  the  Bishops,  and  as  many  of  the  Pres- 
byterian^  Divines,  to  consider  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
to  make  proper  alterations ;  nine  assistants  being 
jdso  Appointed  on  each  side,  in  case  of  absence  o( 
the  principals.     They  met  several  times  at  the 
Savoy  Palace  in  the  Strand,  but  to  little  purpose ; 
'for  the  dissenters  only  reassembled  the  old  scru- 
.ples,  which  for  nearly  a  century  the  Puritans  had 
been  rsdsing  against  the  Liturgy,  to  which  they 
•added  several  others;  and  demanded  an  entire 
•alteration  in  the  whole  church  establishment,  that 
.it  might  be  remodelled  upon  the  form  of  Geneva. 
The  King,  in  his  declaration  on  Ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, had  proposed  to  the  dissatisfied  clergy  that 
ihey  should  read  only  so  much  of  the  Liturgy  as 
'^bey  did  not  disagree  with ;  but  in  many  of  them 
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he  conld  not  prevail  for  a  syllable,  collect,  ordn^ 
ter,  according  to  the  Rubric.  The  famons  Richard 
Baxter,  who  had  great  inflaence  with  his. party, 
would  not  even  allow  that  the  Liturgy  was  capa- 
ble of  improvement,  but  composed  and  offered  a 
new  one  of  his  own ;  yet,  though  he  was  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  extensive  learning,  his  form  was 
without  regard  to  any  other,  whether  ancient  or 
modem.  The  conference  was  therefore  broken  up, 
without  any  thiQg  being  effected,  excepting  thait 
some  particular  alterations  were  proposed  by  the 
Episcopal  Divines,  which,  the  May  following^ 
were  reconsidered  and  agreed  to  by  the  whole 
clei^gy  in  convocation.  The  prindpal  of  these 
were,  the  adoption  of  more  appropriate  lessons  £ar 
cenain  days ;  the  separation  of  occasional  prayen 
from  the  Litany ;  alterations  in  the  Collects,  and 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  which  were  now  taken 
from  the  new  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  addi- 
tions of  the  offices  for  Adult  Baptism,  the  Sea, 
and  the  King's  Martyrdom  and  Restoration.  Th«ne 
were  also  several  other  less  material  vamtions: 
and  the  present  excellent  Preface  was  composed 
by  Dr  Rob^i;  Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The 
revision  of  the  Common  Prayer-book,  ibus  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  was  subscribed  by  the  whole  Clergy 
in  convocation,  on  Friday,  December  20th,  166L 
In  the  March  following  it  was  brought  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  the  Parliament  passed  an 
Act  for  its  establishment ;  and  the  Loi'd  Chancd- 
lor  Clarendon  was  directed  to  return  thanks  to 
the  clergy  employed  in  it.  The  only  subsequent 
addition  to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  tha 
form  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  used  on  the 
winiveraaiy  of  the  Sovereign's  accession.     Such  a 
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8erylce>  however,  had  commonly  been  used  in 
England  since  the  Reformation;  and  particular 
fofms  have  been  appointed  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  though  the  office  was  then  disregarded 
tmtil  that  of  James  IL  in  1685.  Under  William 
III.  it  was  again  omitted,  but  it  was  in  part  sup- 
plied by  the  great  additions  made  to  the  office  for 
ibe  5th  of  November,  to  celebrate  his  arrival  on 
that  day.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in 
17029  the  time  was  once  more  ordered  to  be  ob- 
served; and  a  form  of  prayer,  partly  new  and 
partly  composed  of  that  for  James  IL,  was  pre- 
pared, which  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  one  in 
present  use. 

Under  King  James  I.,  both  the  Puritans  and 
die  Catholics  were  still  treated  with  great  severity, 
and  many  of  the  former  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom  for  Holland,  whence  considerable  num- 
bers emigrated  to  America  in  1620.     They  now 
began  to  be  divided  into  <*  Puritans  in  the  Church,** 
who  were  comparatively  few,  and  "  Puritans  in 
the  State, "' being  such  as  opposed  the  government 
of  King  James ;  and  the  two  classes  uniting,  they 
formed  the  majority  of  the  nation.     The  success 
which  attended  the  first  emigrants  who  settled  in 
that  part  of  America,  afterwards  called  New  Ply- 
mouth, induced  great  numbers  more  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and 
Court,    and  follow  them  in   1629;    which  was 
the  foundation  of  a  second  great  colony  named 
'  Massachusett's  'Bay.     The  Society  of  Connecti- 
cut'waef  formed  by  emigrants  of  the  same  class  in 
1636,  and  that  of  New  Haven  in  the  year  follow- 
"-ing,  by  those  who  fled  from  the  prosecutions  of 
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Archbishop  Land,  the  Star-chamber,  ke.  Ailef^ 
wards,  when  they  were  prevented  from  transpOTtr 
ing  themselves  to  New-England,  many  of  them 
removed  with  their  families  into  the  NeUierlands. 

Some  change,  however,  appears  to  have  tak^ 
place  in  the  reign  of  James  I^  in  several  of  Ae 
members  of  the  dinrch  of  England.  For  towards 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  time,  there  arose  a  pwty 
which  first  endeavoured  to  alter,  and  then  tooyss- 
.throw,  the  establi^ed  doctrines  of  predestinatioD, 
perseveFsnce,  free-will,  e£^tnal  grace,  and  the  exr 
tent  of  Christ's  redemption.  The  Episcopal  ckagy 
began  to  be  inclined  on  these  abstract  sabjects,  to- 
wtu^s  some  of  those  doctrines  afterwards  propogar 
ted  by  Arminius,  whilst  the  Pnritans  adhered  i%id- 
ly  to  Calvin.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  &c  se- 
veral of  the  established  clergy  adopted  the  same 
principles,  and  all  the  supporters  of  Calvkiittn 
were  called  Doctrinal  Pnritans.  At  length  the 
name  was  attached  to  all  whose  worship  and  cmir 
versation  were  more  than  commonly  serious ;  ao 
that  a  Puritan  was  a  man  of  severe  morals^  a  Cai- 
vinist  in  doctrine,  and  a  non-conformist  to  the  ce- 
remonies and  discipline  of  the  dinreh,  though  be 
did  not  entirely  separate  from  it« 

Under  Charles  I.,  the  growth  of  ArmiBianism 
soon  became  a  public  question,  since  it  was  da- 
bated  in  two  conferences  of  the  elei^y  in  I62d ; 
and  in  1626,  the  settlement  <tf  the  national  reli- 
gion was  brought  in  a  seditious  manner  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  seal  of  Archbiahop 
Laud  to  bring  it  into  theEnglish  church,  by  adcUng 
some  ceremonies  and  enforcing  all,  gave  many  per- 
sons, especially  the  Puritans,  to  believe,  thai  ha 
intended  to  introduce  the  Romish  religion.     Ha 
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eoumenced  his  measures  about  1634,  and  id 
1637,  the  laws  of  uniformity  were  enforced  against 
dissenters ;  with  a  proclamation  and  order  of  coun- 
dl,  Destraining  ihem  from  transp^Mting  themselves 
to  America,  without  license  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Caaterbmy  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Par* 
Jiament  which  met  in  1640  resolved,  however,  to 
dieek  these  innovations,  and  the  severities  by 
wbieh  they  were  supported,  as  artifices  by  which 
the  regal  power  was  to  be  made  entirely  arbitrary. 
But  even  in  this  party  there  were  some  concealed 
Presbyterians,  who  rather  aimed  at  altering  the 
government  of  the  church,  on  pretence  that  the 
bishops  had  made  an  ill  use  of  their  power ;  and  to 
that  end  were  forward  to  speak  against  the  grie- 
Tunces  of  the  nation,  dwelling  chiefly  on  those 
which  Goncemed  its  religion.  The  question  of  the 
-bishops'  right  of  sitting  in  Parliament  soon  came 
to  be  debiUed,  and  [numerous  petitions  were  pre- 
sented agamst  Episcopal  government ;  and  in  June 
the  Commons  voted  to  abolish  all  deans,  &c.  the 
lands  being  employed  for  the  advancement  of 
learning :  and  that  no  bishop  should  have  a  vote 
in  Parliament,  any  judicial  power  in  the  Star^ 
chamber,  or  bear  any  authority  in  temporal  mat- 
tatB*  The  same  Parliament  also  proceeded  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  Cross  in  baptism, 
Ae  Surplice,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  &c. 

They  set  up  lectures,  and  extemporary  prayers, 
ttsd  ez^f^ises  or  sermons  preadbed  durmg  the 
week ;  though  the  Puritans  at  one  time  nearly  ba- 
ni^ed  psalm-sin^ng,  excepting  at  the  siege  of 
York  in  1644.  It  was  however,  a  Protestant 
firactice,  whioh  began  about  1569;  and  some- 
times 6000  perscms  would  sii^  together  at  St 
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Paul's  Cross.  In  September  1641,  the  Commons 
appointed  the  pulling  down  of  rails  about  commu- 
nion tables,  and  removing  them  ;  and  Sir  W.  Dug" 
dale,  in  his  Short  View  of  the  Troubles  in  JEng- 
land,  Ozf.  1681,  folio,  gives  a  melancholy  account 
of  the  spoliation  of  churches  and  cathedrals,  com- 
mitted by  the  Parliamentary  soldiers.  Several 
were  turned  into  stables  and  guard-rooms,  having 
their  organs  broken,  their  fonts  defiled,  their  Bi- 
bles and  service-books  torn  in  pieces  and  polluted; 
and  sometimes  the-  troopers  dressed  themselves  in 
the  clerical  vestments,  and  rode  through  the  streets 
in  them.  In  one  place,  the  altar  was  turned  into 
a  meat-block,  and  in  others,  a  horse  and  a  calf 
wrapped  in  linen,  were  baptised  at  the  fonts,  with 
the  church  ceremonies  and  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
The  spoliation  of  the  English  churches,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  formidable  attempt  to  establish  Pres- 
bytery ;  when  the  reformers  endeavoured  to  erect 
what  they  considered  a  purely  Scriptural  edifice 
on  the  ruins  of  Episcopacy.  In  June  1643,  the 
Lords  and  Commons  elected  120  persons  to  meet 
at  Westminster,  under  the  title  of  the  Synod,  or 
Assembly  of  Divines ;  and  that  it  might  bear  a 
more  perfect  resemblance  to  the  Scotish  kirk, 
thirty  laymen,  ten  Lords  and  twenty  commoners, 
were  voted  as  additional  members.  Their  meet- 
ings and  debates,  however,  were  directed  and  con- 
firmed by  Parliament,  and  an  oath  was  taken  on 
admission  to  secure  fidelity  and  secresy.  The 
majority  of  this  assembly  consisted  of  Puritan 
ministers,  desirous  of  establishing  the.  Calvinisdc 
church-government ;  for  though  some  of  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  were  summoned,  their  consciences  or 
their  loyalty  prevented  their  attendance  :  but  the 
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Presbyterians  were  violently  opposed  by  a  small, 
but  learned  party  of  those  Independents  who  had 
fled  to  Holland  from  Archbishop  Laud,  and  who 
equally  denied  the  power  of  Synods,  disapproved 
of  any  exterior  church-government,  and  demanded 
almost  universal  liberty  of  conscience.  The  lati- 
tnde  oC  their  principles  soon  increased  their  num- 
bers, and  the  consequent  discord  which  divided 
the  assembly  prevented  its  effecting  any  thing  of 
importance,  but  a  Directory  for  public  worship  and 
Teligious  ceremoniies;  and  the  compiling  of  the 
l%orter  Catechism,  still  used  in  Scotland,  being 
approved  of  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1648. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Engbmd  now 
duly  sunk  into  greater  desolation  and  contempl. 
In  1644  Christmas-day  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
as  a  fast ;  whilst  the  Common  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Fcayer,  and  even  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, were  voted  useless  after  the  King's  martyr- 
dom. It  soon  became  uncommon  to  find  a  priest 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  parish-pulpit,  most 
of  them  being  filled  either  by  Independents,  who 
at  length  became  the  prevailing  party,  or  fanatics, 
laymen,  and  mechanics.  The  feasts  of  the  church, 
too,  were  no  longer  allowed  to  be  kept ;  and  the 
ejected  ministers  could  hardly  even  perform  the 
rites  in  private  in  safety,  though  some  of  them 
scattered  through  the  city,  held  the  great  festivals^ 
and  admiaistered  the  Sacrament  in  obscure  houses, 
and  in  some  cases  tiie  ruling  powers  connived  at 
the  use  of  the  Liturgy.  The  25th  of  December 
1655,  however,  was  appointed  as  the  last  day  of 
this  indulgence ;  since  Cromwell  issued  a  procla- 
mation, tbftt  thenceforth  none  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  dare  to  preach,  administer  tb^ 
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Sacraments,  or  teach  schools,  on  pdnof  iffipriaoflh 
ment  or  exile.  On  this  melancholy  occasion  the 
amiahle  Evelyn  attended  Dr  Wild,  who  preached 
to  his  weeping  auditory  *'  the  funeral-sermon  of 
preaching ; "  but  he  subsequently  went  to  receive 
the  sacrament  at  a  private  house  in  Fleet  Street, 
where  even  the  hazard  of  the  time  could  not  prer- 
vent  '*  a  great  meeting  of  zealous  Christiana.  ** 
Once,  however,  at  the  very  moment  of  th^  com" 
municating  in  Exeter  Chapel»  they  were  suiroond- 
ed  and  seized  by  soldiers,  who  confined  them  ^l 
some  of  the  Council  came  from  Whitehall.  The 
English  Church,  it  was  acknowledged,  existed 
now  only  in  a  few  private  femilies,  where  the 
Liturgy  was  still  read,  and  the  established  cl^gy 
was  generally  in  great  distress ;  but  the  dissenters 
were  not  wholly  triumphant,  since  the  Indepen- 
dents had  oppressed  the  'Presbyterians,  and  they 
were  divided  into  several  new  sects^  almost  equally 
contentious. 

At  length  the  King's  recall  put  some  stop  to 
the  confuision,  the  Lituigy  was  restored  to  the 
Church  in  July  1660,  and  the  Presbyterian  preadi- 
ers  attended  Charles  II,  with  an  offer  of  duty  and 
affection  from  themselves  and  their  society.  They 
assured  him,  that  they  had  always  wished  him 
well ;  that  they  had  inculcated  allegiance  towards 
the  sovereign;  were  no  enemies  to  moderate 
Episcopacy ;  and  only  desired  that  such  things 
might  not  be  pressed  upon  them  as  were  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  indifferent,  and  were  consider* 
ed  by  some  as  unlawful.  After  the  Kestoration 
in  1662,  the  name  of  Puritan  was  changed  into 
that  of  Protestant  Non-conformist,  which  com- 
prehended Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabap- 
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turtSy  and  Quakera;  At  this  time  passed  the  Act 
of  Uniformity ;  by  which  all  who  refused  to  ob- 
serve the  rites,  and  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  were  entirely  excluded 
from  its  communion,  and  ecclesiastics  were  to  lose 
their  offices.  The  act  was  to  take  effect  from 
St  Bartholomew's  day,  August  24th,  when  about 
2000  of  the  Geneyan  clergy  were  ejected  from 
^ir  offices ;  of  whom  a  most  particidar  account 
will  be  found  in  Samuel  Palmer's  Non-conformists 
Memorial^  Lond.  1775,  8yo.  2  vols.  Many  of 
these  persons,  however,  had  previously  evicted 
the  loyalist  clergy ;  several  others  were  seditions 
preachers ;  and  numbers  more  were  extremely  ig- 
luifmnU  Those  who  left  their  preferments  for 
conscience-sake,  were  but  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  them  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  suffix 
dently  recompensed  by  the  contributions  of  their 
brethren.  From  this  period  until  the  time  of 
William  III.,  the  Non-conformists  were  in  a  pre- 
carious and-  fluctuating  situation,  being  sometimes 
involved  in  calamity  and  persecution,  and  at  othera 
enjoying  some  intervals  of  tranquillity,  according 
to  the  changing  spirit  of  the  court  and  ministry, 
bat  never  entirely  free  from  fears  and  perplexities. 
The  design  of  James  II.  for  re-establishing  Po- 
pery, was,  however,  to  ^em  productive  of  some 
rejoicing ;  since  he  prepared  for  it  by  a  Declara- 
tioD,  published  April  4th  1687,  allowing  liberty  of  • 
conscience  to  all  his  subjects,  suspending  and  dis- 
pensing with  the  penal  laws  and  tests,  and  even 
with  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance.  This 
procured  him  addresses  of  thanks,  and  professions 
of  loyalty  from  all  the  Dissenters  ;  but  the  Church 
of  Ediglaad  had  little  share  in  the  privilege,  sine- 
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an  ecclesiastieal  oommisBion  bad  been  issaed,  b]^ 
wbich  seven  peraons  were  inTested  with  a  iiiU  and 
Ralimited  power  over  the  whole  establishment.  In 
April  1688  appeared  a  second  Deckradon  for  li- 
berty of  conscience,  which  was  eonuBanded  to  be 
Tead  in  all  churches  after  divine  service ;  bnt  as 
the  established  clergy  almost  univErsally  disap* 
proved  of  these  approadies  to  the  Romish  reiigion, 
they  at  once  resolved  to  disregard  and  oppose  it. 
To  effect  this  Dr  Sancrofk,  Archbishop  c^  Canter* 
bory,  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  Kenn,  of  Bath 
and  Welb,  Turner,  of  Ely,  liike,  of  Chichester, 
White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol, 
signed  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  de- 
ekring  that  they  could  not  read  his  Declaration 
with  respect  either  to  their  own  consciences  or  tile 
Itetestant  religion.  The  Kill's  subsequent  anger, 
and  the  ftmness,  imprisonm^it,  txial  and  acquittal 
of  the  prelates,  ace  events  wUdi  are  probably  bet- 
ter known  dian  any  m  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of 
England ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  bo  superftaons 
to  attempt  relating  tJiem  in  dus  sketdi* 

The  reign  of  William  III.  was  decidwfiy  famsmr^ 
able  to  the  IHssentcrs ;  in  Apnl  1 689,  the  eatfas 
of  supremacy  and,  alliance  were  exchanged ;  and 
in  May  the  Act,  commonly  called  the  Tolera- 
tion, was  passed,  almost  without  (^position,  which 
indemnified  the  Ptotestant  N<m*conformists,  ex- 
empting Socittiaas,  from  the  penal  effects  €»l  the- 
Act  of  Uniformity.  In  this  reign,  also,  some  at-^ 
tempts  were  made  for  reviewing  the  Liturgy  in 
favour  of.  the  Dissenters,  though  nothing  was  ef- 
fected ;  but  when-William  abolished  Episcopacy 
and  restored  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  the  estaUisI)- 
ed  clergy  of  England  were  in  some  fear  for  their 
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onm  dbnrdi.  The  only  very  temaricable  featwre, 
faowerer,  in  this  period  of  the  histbry  of  ita  religioDy 
WBs  that  dispute  in  the  establishment,  about  1689, 
which  produced  the  two  famous  parties,  called 
"  Non- Jurors,'*  or  "  High-ChurchmeB, "  and 
**  Jurors,"  cur  <<  Low-Chax;hmen« "  The  former 
ocigiiially  consisted  of  those  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  title  of  Wilfian  1II<  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  belief  that  King  James 
Ihf  though  excluded,  was  still  their  rightful  so* 
▼ereign.  The  name  was  given  them  beomse  they 
entertained  high  notions  of  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  Church ;  whilst  the  other  party  was  more 
moderate  towards  the  Dissenters,  and  in  their  no* 
tiona  of  ecclesiastical  authority*  There  were,  how* 
ever,  several  characteristic  principles  banging  to 
the  former  dass,  by  which  they  may  be  more  par* 
ticuhrly  distinguished.  These  are  the  doctrino  of 
PaMive  Obedience,  as  it  was  called,  or  that  it  is 
never  lawful  for  the  people  to  resist  the  Sovereign ; 
that  the  hweditary  succession  to  the  throne  is  of 
divine  right,  and  cannot  be  altered;  that  the 
elmrck  is  subject  to  God  al<me ;  the  Bisht^  de- 
posed by  William  UI.  remained  Bishq>s  for  their 
lives,  tiwee  who  were  substituted  being  usurpers ; 
that  these  usurpers  were  rebels  in  the  state  and 
scliisoiatics  in  the  church,  as  were  all  who  held 
communion  with  them  ;  and  that  this  schism  will 
fall  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  do  not  repent 
and  return  to  the  church. 

Such  then  is  a  very  general  historical  view  of  the 
religion  of  England,  from  the  ages  of  its  heathen 
darkness,  down  to  the  s^tlement  of  ita  national 
chuirdi;  for  as  this  present  sketch  can  embrace, 

VOL,  f . ,  '      M 
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only  its  most  promineiit  features,  its  long  tnaMimi- 
litjr  rendeis  any  farther  aoeonnt  of  it  iJmost  is^* 
practicable.  The  fnllest  particolan,  howeTer,  of 
matters  which  the  limits  of  Uus  work  ezdaded, 
both  in  the  ancient  and  latar  history  <^  the  Esta- 
blished Churchy  and  the  several  dissenting  sects 
that  have  appeiured  in  it,  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing  authorities,  which  have  been  used  for  com- 
piling the  preceding  pages.  Dr  Henry's  History 
cf  Great  Britainy  Chapter  IL  of  every  book ;  AcU 
and  Mcmumenis  of  matters  most  special  happening 
in  the  Churckt  by  John  Fox,  Lond.  1684,  folio, 
3  vols. ;  Dr  Thomas  Fuller's  Church  History  of 
Britainy  Lond.  1655,  folio ;  Bishop  Burnet's  //ts- 
iory  of  the  Heformationy  edit.  Oxford,  6  vols.  8vo.; 
an  JEcdesiasticai  History  of  Englandj  by  Jeremy 
Collier,  Lond.  1708-14,  2  vols,  folio;  Rev.  John 
Strype's  Annab  of  the  Heformationj  &c  Lond. 
1709-31,  folio,  4  vols.;  and  his  Ecclesiastical 
Memorials^  Lond*  1721,  3  vols,  folio;  Origines' 
JBcclesiastidJB,  or  AnHquites  of  the  English  Churchy 
by  Joseph  Bingham,  Lond«  1726,  2  vols,  folio ; 
and  Dr  John  Lawrence  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical 
History y  edit,  by  Dr  Coote,  1811,  Svo.  On  the  Ca- 
tholic part,  see  the  curious  Church  History  of  Eng* 
landy  by  Charles  Dodd,  Bruxelles,  1737>  3  vols,  fo- 
lio ;  and  the  history,  tenets,  and  sects  and  singularities 
of  the  Dissenters,  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans^  Lond.  1754,  2 
vols.  4to.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Dissenting  Churches^  by  Walter  Wilson,  Lond. 
1808,  4  vols.  8vo. ;  Thomas  William's  Dictionary 
of  all  ReUgionSy  8vo ;  uid  J.  P.  Malcolm's  ^ft- 
ecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London^ 
Lond.  1811,  4to,  volume  the  first. 
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It  remains  only  to  be  added,  that  Dissenters 
arc  now  free  from  their  former  oppressions,  by  a 
confirmation  of  the  Toleration  Act  passed  in  1770 ; 
and  that  Catholics,  though  still  under  some  restric- 
tions, were  set  at  liberty  from  the  penal  effects  of 
former  statutes  by  an  Act  for  their  relief  passed  in 
1791. 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  LAWS  UNDER  THE  BRITONS, 
ROMANS,  SAXONS,  AND  DANES. 

From  the  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  polity  of  the 
Church,  the  transition  to  those  of  the  State  is  na- 
tural and  proper :  for  after  the  ordinances  of  Reli- 
gion, those  of  Civil  government  are  the  most  an- 
cient, honourable,  and  powerful  institutions  of 
society. 

The  most  ancient  government  of  England  Was 
Monarchical,  having  probably  been  such  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Roman  Invasion ;  the  whole 
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Island  being  divided  into  numerons  small:  nations 
and  tribes,  each  of  which  possessed  one  king, 
and  sometimes  more.  From  the  martial  and  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  people,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Druids,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  power  of 
these  princes  was  very  limited,  their  principal  pre« 
t'ogative  being  that  of  levying  forces  for  war ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  they  could  either  declare 
hostilities,  or  undertsdce  an  expedition,  without  the 
consent  of  a  council  of  the  Nobles  and  Druids. 
Thus,  when  Ambiorix,  king  of  the  Eburones  in 
Gaul,  excused  himself  to  Csesar  for  having  as- 
Mmked  his  camp,  he  asserted  that  it  was  done  by 
the  State's  compulsion,  his  government  being  such, 
that  his  people  had  as  much  power  over  him  as  he 
had  over  the  nation.  It  is  also  believed,  that  the 
command  of  these  princes  was  still  less  in  time  of 
peace ;  that  some  of  t)iem  possessed  more  than 
others ;  and  that  those  of  the  northern  and  un- 
cultivated parts  of  Britain,  were  such  as  were  en- 
dowed with  the  least  authority.  They  were,  how- 
ever, continually  disputing  with  each  other  for  su- 
perimty,  and  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  is 
attributable  to  their  discords.  For,  although  on  the 
first  arrival  of  Csesar,  they  elected  Cassibelan  to 
be  the  chief  conductor  of  the  war,  b.  c.  54>,  they 
soon  became  divided ;  and  Tacitus  adds,  that  they 
were  swayed  by  several  chiefs,  influenced  by 
the  factions  of  their  leaders.  If,  by  marriage  or 
conquest,  a  prince  was  lord  of  more  than  one  king- 
dom, at  his  decease  they  were  divided  between 
his  children ;  but  the  order  of  succession  was  not 
always  strictly  observed,  since  the  issue  might  be 
disinherited ;  a  wife  or  daughter  might  succeed  In 
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defonlt  of  a  son ;'  and  if  two  sons  were  left,  dM 
postessioiiB  were  distribated.  The  revennea  of 
the  British  kings  are  but  little  known,  though 
goremment-taxes  were  levied  and  paid  by  all  ex* 
ceptiag  the  Druids;  and  the  princes  claimedya 
lai^  portion  of  spoils  taken  in  battle.  When  dft- 
ractacus  was  taken  to  Claudius,  a.  d.  50,  these 
spoils  were  carried  before  him  into  Rome ;  fr(»B 
which  it  is  learned  that  they  consisted  of  horses 
and  arms,  rings,  bracelets,  and  chains  of  gold. 

These  rulers,  however,  had  no  influence  in  the 
.  executive  govjmiment ;  the  making,  explaining,  and 
enforcing  the  laws  being  possessed  by  the  DruidS) 
who  taught  that  they'  were  to  be  r^srded  aa  the 
commands  of  the  Gods«  Hence  criminals  were 
sacrificed  to  them,  and  not  to  the  justice  of  their 
country ;  and  all  violations  were  regarded  as  of- 
fences against  religion,  wholly  unconnected  with 
either  the  King  or  the  State. 

The  administration  of  justice  also  was  conduct^ 
ed  by  the  Druids,  who  inflicted  all  punishments ; 
and  they  supported  their  authority  prindpaUy  by 
the  terrors  of  excommunication,  after  whidi  no 
one  could  either  die  with  hope,  or  live  with  tm- 
quillity.  In  those  cases,  however,  which  were  too 
difiicult  for.  the  judgment  of  the  ordinary  Dmidsy 
there  remained  something  like  an  appeal  to  the 
yearly  general  meeting  of  the  order ;  when  the 
Arch-druid  examined  all  their  proceedings,  and 
pronounced  his  final  decree.  It  is  uncertain  in 
what  part  of  Britain  this  assembly  was  held, 
though  some  have  supposed  that  it  was  in  the  vast 
structure  of  Stonehenge ;  and  that  the  many  cir- 
cles of  stone  which  are*yet  to  be  found  in  £i^- 
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tod,  indicate  the  situations  of  provincial  DmVi 
oonrts. 

Witk  respect  to  the  laws  of  this  period^  the 
summary  of  what  is  known  is,  that  oatlis  of  dif- 
ferent kmds  were  adminLstered,  the  inhabitants  of 
erery^oatfon  haying  a  method  of  taking  them  pa- 
eidiar  to  themselves ;  that  in  cases  of  suspicion 
without  proof  of  guilty  some  kind  of  torture  is  said 
to  have  been  used  to  procure  confession ;  that  po* 
lygamy  was  not  permitted,  though  the  women  are 
suspected  of  having  been  extremely  unchaste ;  and 
that  husbands  and  fathers  had  authmty  over  their 
wives  and  children,  whom  they  might  even  put  to 
death. 

1.  'Roman  Government  of  Britain. — It  was 
fiot  until  the  time  of  Claudius  (a.  d.  43  to  a.  o. 
53)  that  any  important  change  was  made  in  the 
British  States.  The  power  of  the  Romans  was 
established  by  alliances  with  such  of  the  British 
Princes  as  would  join  them ;  but  whilst  they  ap- 
peared to  extend  their  dominions,  they  actually 
dispossessed  them  of  their  real  authority,  under 
pretence  of  protecting  the  nation,  and  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  country.  Their  next  proceeding 
was  to  plant  colcmies  of  veteran  soldiers,  the  first 
being  at  Camtdodunnm,  supposed  to  be  Colches- 
ter, about  A.  D.  44.  The  influence  of  the  Druids 
was  then  removed,  by  the  whole  order  being  de- 
stroyed, as  it  has  already  been  related ;  and  the 
Rdman  laws  being  introduced,  by  degrees,  every 
part,  of  the  island  experienced  a  perfect  and  an  en- 
tire  change.  The  British  got emment  was,  now 
vested  in  an  Imperial  Legate,  or  President,'  who 
Jiad  power  to  direct  the  whole  war,  manage  the 
Roman  troops,  and  direct  all  civil  affairs  ;  bu» 
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these  Presidents  subsequeatly  abused  tLeir  powers 
and  offended  the  natives,  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
abridged  their  authority,  by  an  edict  passed  about 
A.  D.  131.  Another  Roman  governor  was  the 
Imperial  Procurator,  who  received  and  conducted 
the  revenues,  and  sometimes  acted  as  a  spy  be- 
tween the  Provincial  Governor  and  the  Emperor. 
When  they  agreed  together,  however,  they  op- 
pressed the  colonists,  and  alike  defrauded  the  Em- 
peror and  the  State.  When  Constantine  estaUish- 
ed  a  Prefect  in  Gaul,  he  instituted,  under  bim,  an 
officer  called  the  Ticar  of  Britain,^  whose  antfaori* 
ty  extended  over  all  the  Roman  provinces.  Hia 
residence  was  chiefly  in  London,  where  he  had  a 
court,  with  numerous  officers  ;  and  to  him  might 
appeals  be  made  from  Provincial  Governors,  and 
from  bim  to  the  Prefect  of  Gaul.  He  was  entit- 
led His  Excellence,  and  his  official  badge  was  a 
book  of  instructions  in  a  green  cover,  with  the  tri- 
angular form  of  the  island,  and  five  castles  repre- 
senting its  provinces. 

Until  the  time  of  Severus,  the  Roman  posses- 
sions in  Britain  formed  only  one  province,  but 
about  A.  D.  208,  he  divided  them  into  two,  and 
at  length,  when  they  comprised  the  whole  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  two  walls,  they  were 
parted  into  the  five  following : 

1.  Plavia  Ctesariensisy  extending  from  the 
Land^s-end  in  Cornwall  to  the  North  Foreland  in 
Kent,  and  comprising  six  nations  and  ten  modem 
counties. 

2.  .Britannia  Primoy  enclosed  by  the  Thames, 
the  British  Ocean,  the  Humber,  and  the  Severn ; 
it  comprised  five  nations  and  seventeen  modem 
counties. 
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3.  BrUannia  Secunda,  enclosed  by  the  Brit- 
id  Channel  and  the  Severn,  St  Geoi^  s  Chao- 
nel,  the  Irish  Sea  and  Britannia  Prima ;  it  cam- 
prehended  four  nations  and  eighteen  of  the  west- 
ern counties. 

4.  Maaama  Ctesartensis^  enclosed  by  the  Hnm- 
faer,  the  German  Ocean,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the 
Wall  of  Seyems ;  it  contained  two  nations  and 
fire  of  the  northern  modern  counties* 

5.  VakntiOf  the  most  Northern  Province  of 
Britain,  established  by  Theodosius  a.  d.  369,  imd 
cdled  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Valens.  It  con- 
tuned  all  the  country  between  the  Walls  of  Seve- 
ms  and  Anttminua  Pius,  which  was  inhabited  by 
several  British  nations. 

Over  «ach  of  these  provinces  were  established 
governors,  courts,  and  officers ;  the  north^n  two 
being  of  Consular  dignity,  but  the  others  were  on- 
ly entitled  Presidents.  In  this  subdued  state,  the 
Britons  had  their  arms  taken  from  them  ;  and  such 
of  their  youth  as  were  fit  for  war,  were  impressed 
and  sent  over  to  the  contin^it.  But  the  better  to 
secure  their  conquests,  the  Romens  erected  nur 
merous  fortresses  in  the  most  advantageous  parts 
of  the  island,  filling  them  with  soldiers,  and  ndain- 
taining  a  strong  standing  army,  which  was  a  great 
oppression  to  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  in  the 
greatest  of  their  power,  it  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
sisted of  19,200  foot  and  1700  horse. 

The  British  taxes  raised  by  the  Romans,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  readily  paid,  whilst  they  were 
humanely  and  equitably  levied.  A  duty  on  grain, 
however,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  carry  to 
a  considerable  distance,  to  places  i^pointed  for  its 
reception ;  but  this  was  remitted  by  Agricola  in 
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the  very  first  year  of  his  goyemmenty  about  A.  m 
78.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  as  much  com 
was  still  collected  as  might  be  sufficient  fi»r  the 
army,  a  certain  snm  being  taken  for  the  remaind^^. 
The  Britons  also  paid  a  tax  for  their  orchards, 
which  was  of  greater  amount,  from  there  being  tees 
labour  in  the  cultivation ;  and  a  fiftii  of  the  pro- 
duce was  generally  exacted.  On  pastnre-laads 
was  an  imposition  called  Scriptura,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  the  owners  had  sometimes  to  eell 
their  cattle,  or  procure  the  aid  of  the  wealthy  Ro- 
mans. Seneca,  alone,  is  reported  to  have  lent  1^ 
Britons  320,000/.  on  such  occasions  ;  which  being 
rigorously  demanded  when  they  were  unable  to 
pay,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  Boadicea  a 
revolt,  in  A.  D.  61.  It  is  also  supposed,  that  cer- 
tain pasture-lands  were  appropriated  for  the  forage 
of  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  speech  of  Queen 
Boadicea  to  the  Britons,  before  her  fatal  battle 
with  Suetonius,  notices  otlier  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Romans.  ^'  Have  they  not  deprived  Us,"  said 
she,  **  of  ouF  most  valuable  possessions,  and  do  wa 
not  pay  grievous  taxea  for  what  is  left  ?  Beeodes 
all  liiose  heavy  impositions  on  our  estates  and 
goods,  are  not  our  persons^ taxed  ?  Do- we  not  pi^ 
for  the  very  heads  on  oar  shoulders  ?  and  Why 
should- 1  dwelh  on-  the  exactions  from  those  who 
are  living?  Even  the  dead  are  oppressed  with 
taxes ;  for  you  all  know  that  we  are  forced  to  pay 
for  the  bodies  of  pur  deceased  fnends.'*  Skich 
was  the  Roman  policy  to  keep  this  nation  in  a 
subdued  state  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
the  numerous  provincial  duties  laid  on  houses,  pil- 
lars, hearths,  &c.,  were  at  some  period  oc  oUie» 
imposed  in  Britain* 
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'  The  e&ct  of  this  goyernment  was  fatal  to  the 
cmmtry,  since  it  overthrew  its  ancient  customs, 
expatriated  its  youth,  and  left  it,  a.  d.  421 »  in 
ignMance  of  arms,  open  to  its  rapacious  foes,  in  a 
state  worse  than  even  its  servitude.  The  common 
miseries  of  the  inhabitants,  obliged  them,  in  some 
degree,  to  restore  their  former  goyernment ;  but 
they  were  either  unhappy  in  their  choice  of  kings, 
ar  so  capricious  as  to  dethrone  them,  and  elect 
others  who  were  worse.  At  this  time,  a.  d.  422, 
they  were  inyaded  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  when 
they  sammoned  a  general  council,  in  which  Vorti- 
gon.  Prince  of  the  Silures,  who  appears  to  hav^ 
had  the  principal  sway,  advised  the  calling  in  of 
the  Saxons,  who  soon  after  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  British  nation* 

2»  Angkh  Saxon  Govehiment,  Constitution  and 
Laims* — The  Cyning,  or  King,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  poUty  of  this  nation,  had  a  real  and 
regal  rank  and  power,  which  elevated  him  far 
above  his  subjects,  in  wealth,  influence,  and  outho- 
rity^  though  he  was  equally  removed  from  absolute 
despotism.  Like  the  British  chiefe,  however,  the 
SftxoB  sovereigns  appear  originally  to  have  been 
War«Kings,  whose  dignity  was  conferred  on  them 
for  life ;  for  the  office  of  Cyning  was  bestowed  by 
election  of  the  Witenagemote,  or  General  Coun* 
cil,  which,  in  some  degree,  had  the  power  of  con- 
troHing  him.  In  electing  their  Prince,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  assembly  generally  observed  the  natu- 
ral order  of  succession,  though  tbey  sometimes  de- 
parted from  it,  and  gave  the  crown  to  a  collateral 
descendant.  At  the  Cyning  s  Coronation,  before 
be  was  anointed  or  crowned,  he  promisedbis  sub- 
jects,   in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  preserve  the 
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Church  of  God  and  Christmn  people  in  tine 
peace ;  to  forbid  rapacity  and  all  iniquitieer  ifi 
every  condition,  and  to  command  eqtfity  and  mer« 
ey  in  all  judgments.  This  oath  waa  taken  by 
Ethelred  11.  in  978,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  old- 
est now  extant :  the  ceremonies  used  at  the  in* 
anguration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Soye-: 
reigns,  will  be  found  described  in  Mr  Arthur  Tay- 
lor's Gior^  qfRegalU^y  Lond.  1820,  8vo  ;  and  in 
Mr  Turner's  excellent  History  of  the  Anffh-Saw- 
onsy  vol.  iii.  pp.  147 — 152,  from  which  work  the 
jHWsent  sketcJi  of  their  constitution  is  principally 
abstracted. 

It  is  probable  that  the  privileges  and  prerogatiVefif 
of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  Cynings  were  pro- 
cured by  their  intellect,  their  valonr,  or  their  vir^ 
tue ;  since  as  generals  of  the  nation,  they  asses- 
sed little  more  than  military  command.     The  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  was  also  the  estabfii^* 
inent  of  the  throne  ;  and  in  the  year  600,  in  the 
laws  of  iBthelbert,  the  first  baptized  sovereign  in 
England,  offences  against  the  Cyningare  estimated 
— by  that  peculiarity  of  the  Saxon  law  whidh  set 
a  pecuniary  value  upon  every  per8on,-^to  be  a- 
bout  four  times  the  worth  of  a  forfeiture  to  an 
Eorle,  and  nine  times  ihe  amount  to  be  paid  to  a 
Ceorl,  or  countrjrman.     He  also  received  a  certain 
mulct,  paid  for  misdemeanours,  and  his  style  was 
regal,  like  that  of  succeeding  sovereigns;  as,  ^*  I, 
ina,  King  of  the  West- Saxons,  *'  about  a.  d.  688 ; 
**  I  iEthelbald,  by  divme  dispensation.  King  of  the 
Mercians,  "  in  a.  d.  716.     The  Popes,  too,  oc- 
casionally addressed  them  by  the  titles  of  **  your 
glory, "  "  most  glorious,  "  "  youriiighness,  "  and 
**  your  excellency. "    Tlie  precmcts  of  the  royal 
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oomt  appear  to  hare  been  veiy  early  boneared 
and  protectedy  aince,  if  a  quarrel  took  place  in  a 
chiiidi*  it  was  redeemable  by  120  fihiUmgs;  bnt 
if  any  fought  in  tbe  King's  house,  he  was  to  for* 
feit  all  his  property,  and  it  rested  with  the  sore* 
reign  to  decide  if  his  life  should  be  saved  or  not. 
A  very  ancient  Saxon  constitution  provides,  that 
this  pax-regia,  or  privilege  of  the  King  s  palace* 
shall  extend  3  miles,  3  furlongs,  3  acres,  0  feet* 
9  palms,  and  9  barley-corns  beyond  his  palace 
gate. 

Tlie  prerogatives  and  powers  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  Cyning,  wefe  great  and  numerous.  He  was 
to  be  prayed  foi^  and  voluntarily  honoured ;  hia 
word  was  to  be  tflDsn  without  an  oath ;  he  had  the 
privilege  of  pardoning  in  certain  cases ;  he  had  the 
lordship  of  the  free,  and  could  either  sell  over  sea, 
kill,  or  take  the  established  value  of  a  freeman 
thief;  he  could  remit  or'«»Ltigate  penalties;  ha 
had  a  tribunal  for  robbers,  and  his  tribunal  waa 
tbe  last  court  of  appeal ;  he  was  the  executive  SU'* 
perintemiant  of  the  general  hiws,  aiid  usually  re- 
ceived the  fines  attached  to  crimes ;  the  Jewa 
were  his  property,  he  had  some  control  over  most, 
of  the  officers  and  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom ;  be 
also  called  together  the  Witenagemote,  and  sum« 
moned  the  national  forces  which  he  commanded* 
^  The  King,  '*  says  the  book  of  Saxon  Constitu- 
tions, "  should  be  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  hia 
people  I  and  in  vigilance  and  guardianship,  a  vice- 
roy of  Christ,  as  he  is  called.  It  belongs  to  him 
and  all  his  family  to  love  Christianity,  and  to  shun 
heathenism.  He  should  respect  and  defend  the 
church,  and  tranquillize  and  conciliate  bis  people 
.  YOI».  i»  H  .®       ,.     i 
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by  right  laws ;  and  by  kim  bapfmiert  w91  btf  iaw 
creased.  He  loves  ngbt,  and  avoidB  what  ie  not 
no.  The  property  of  the  later  Sexen  eoirere^na 
who  governed  the  wb<^e  realm,  was  rery  CDn* 
nidenble ;  and  consisted  of  lands  held  by  right  of 
thdr  crown  and  dignity.  Their  revennes  were 
the  rents  and  produce  of  these  lands ;  costovM  in 
the  sea-ports ;  tolls  in  the  markets^  and  in  the 
cities  on  sales ;  dnties  and  services  to  be  paid  in 
llie  bi^^hs,  or  to  be  conmnited  for  money  ;  wites^ 
or  penalties  and  forfeitures  which  the  law  attached 
to  certain  crimes;  heriots,  or  acknowledgments 
of  his  Lordship,  from  his  Thanes,  which  were  fint 
added  by  Canute ;  and  various  other  sources  of 
profit,  derived  froin  circumstances  provided  ibr 
in  thie  laws. 

.  The  military  force,  of  which  the  Cyning  waa 
the  commander,  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  to  be  sent  from  a  certain  quantity  of  land, 
lo  serve  for  a  limited  time  on  any  particular  ex« 
pedition.  Thus,  Berkshire  fnmislied  one  soldi^ 
frotik  every  five  hides,  each  of  which  paid  him  four 
ahillings  for  two  months.  The  .  penalty  for  ne» 
fleeting  this  summons  was  a  heavy  fine;  and 
deatl>,  with  forfeituie  of  all  the  offenders  property, 
for  quitting  it  without  license :  but  at  the  vame 
time  no  one  could  go  upon  it  without  the  King's 
permission.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  adven- 
turer Hengist  assumed  the  title  of  Cyning,  nnttl 
about  A.  p.  455,  after  the  death  of  Hofsa,  befom 
which  he  had  been  only  styled  Heretoch,  or  ge^ 
neral.  Kent,  where  the  Saxons  originally  landed,- 
was  the  first  xlistrict  which  they  entitled  It  kipg- 
dom  ;  but  as  Britain  appeared  fw:  more  attincliva 
than  the  northern  nations^  and  its  inh«^bitaiit«  wtCf 


ittdbteiit  fuid  dkimtted,  naay  mora  Siucon*  came 

bkUf  tbe  country,  and  divided  £ng1and  into  thoM 

%BWA  Malms  whidi  constituted  what  is  called  tko 

Heptarcliy;  tbongh  in  reality  these  wete  eight 

JctBgdoms.     They  consisted  of  Mensia,  wbete  die 

people  called  Angles  had  diiefly  seUHed ;  it  in- 

<ehided  16  counties,"  and  had  Leicester  forits  oie* 

•Iropolis*     ISorthitmherland  «^as  also  inbalnted  by 

the  Angles^  it  was  originally  composed  of  two 

'%itigdonn,   Bemicia  and  Deira»  of  which  Bam^ 

toroQgh  4md  York  were  the  capitals.    Wessez 

comprised  seven 'counties  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.; 

4ts  chief  city  w^  Win'dhesteh  •  Sussex  included 

only  itself  and  Surrey;  ihe  principal  town  wte 

'Chichester*    Kent  had  Canterbury  for  its  Capital. 

£s8eK  contained  itself,  Middlesex,  and  part  of 

4ieetfi>rdsfaire,-  London  beiiig'  the  chief  city;  and 

ElKft  Angtia  had,  Dunwich  for  a  metropolis,  uid 

'inelnied  three  counUes  with  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Th» 

^ficbed  Tace  of  petty  sovereigns  which  governed 

'lliie  Aagto-SaiEons,  was  employed^  during  the  next 

*^iree'  centuries,  hi  carrying  an  a .  perpetnal  wiai» 

isidier  on  each  other,  or  indiscriminately  on  "the 

^^ginal  inhabitants ;  until  in  a.  d.  82B,  a  roysA 

iwaiTior  and  statesinaa  united  all  ^ob  factions,  and 

=  49rected  a  formidable  throne  on  the  ruins  ojf  the 

-O^jfcufchy.        • 

■ '    This  was  Egbert,  who  was  called  home  from 

*llie  Court  of  Charlemagne  in  800,  to   become 

King  of  Wessex,  the  throne  of  which  was  vacant 

'^by  the  murder  of  Britfaric,  the  last  sovereign,  and 

-  1^  deposition  of  his  Queen  Eadburga  by  her  suh- 

^  jeets,  who  declared  that  there  shoidd  be  no  more 

-Qcieens  of  their  nations.     Egbert  was  the  last  re- 

<|Ak;^eiH»ttve of  thQ  Saxon  royal  family,  and*  few 
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iuccesBfal  battles,  the  most  important  of  wUdi 
was  fought  at  EHandnne,  near  Salkbnry,  io  823). 
procured  for  him  all  the  eight  realms;  and  la  a- 
lew  years  he  took  the  title  of  King  of  England^ 
whidi  was  confirmed  by  the  Witenagemote.  StiUy^ 
lioweyer,  he  enjoyed  uncontrolled  authority  only, 
over  WesseiEy  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex ;  since  ha 
left  nominal  princes  to  govern  the  other  districts,-^ 
though  they  were  tributaries  to  him  as  soyereign 
«f  the  country,  since  the  Danish  rule  was  not  en* 
firely  destroyed  until  the  accession  of  ^thektaa 
in  984-, 

i  The  superior  orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is* 
eluded  the  church-establishment,  and  the  nobility* 
The  fonner  comprised  archbishops,  bishop^  ab- 
bots, and  prioFB,  who  were  dignitaries,  and  sat  in 
the  Witenagemote ;  but  there  were  abo  other  de- 
grees of  the  cleigy  as  deans,  canons,  archdeaconi^ 
priests,  parochial  rectors,  &c^  and  the  monks  aiid 
nuns  of  the  Tarious  cloisters.  The  highest  ranks  of 
nobility  were  accessible  to  the  lowest  classes  of  lifo ; 
aince  its  members  represented  rather  the  territo* 
rial  property,  than  the  honours  of  the  country*. 
The  titles  consisted  of  Ealdorman,  Holde,  Her»* 
toch,  Eorl^  and  Thegn ;  which  were  personal  and 
not  hereditary,  though  some  part  of. the  nobility 
were  distinguished  by  their  birth,  others  by  their, 
lands,  and  others  by  their  office^.  The  Eakior- 
man  was  the  highest  officer  in  the  kingilom ;  and 
in  the  time  of  iEthelstan,  925,  there  flourished 
another  of  the  same  name,  who  is  styled  Ealdor- 
man and  half-king.  It  was  one  of  the  n^ost  bb* 
'cient  Saxon  titles,  which  was  held  by  the  chief  of 
adiire,  who  ranked  with  a  bish<q>,  was  a  mem- 
ber of    thp  Witenagemote^    presided  with  tl^ 
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BSilfidip  at  aH  county-courts,  and  soaietimes  led 
the  people  of  the  shire  to  Wtle.  The  Ealdor- 
man  possessed  great  civil  powers  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  but  he  lost  his  dignity  if  he  conr 
vired  at  the  esicape  of  a  thief,  unless  the  King  par- 
doned him  ;  to  draw  weapons  before  him  incurred 
a  penalty  of  100  shillings,  and  of  120  to  fight  be* 
ibre  him  in  a  county-meeting.  The  dignity  of 
aai  £orl  appears  as  early  as  the  laws  of  .Ethelbert, 
wlio  died  in  616  ;  it  also  comprehended  the  mili- 
tioy  and  command  of  a  province,  and  as  the  pre* 
dse  distinction  between  this  title  and  the  preced- 
ing cannot  now  be  determined,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  ihej  were  nearly  the  same,  the  forjoior 
being  at  length  superseded  by  the  latter.  There 
tfppear,  however,  to -have  been  some  degrees,  even 
intberank  of  £orl;'from  the  expressions  ''the 
Great  Earl,"  and  ""  the  Bailer  of  Earls,'*  which 
p^6ar  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  This  rank  was 
DOt^maide  hereditary^  until  the  close  of  the  Sax<^ 
m^iarchy;  but  the  faeriot,  or  fine  paid  to  the 
l^g,  on  the  death  of  an  £(h:],  w$/i  fixed  at  four 
horsea  saddled,  and  four  not  saddled,  four  hel- 
Biels,  four  coats  of  mail,  eight  spears  and  shields^ 
.  fcrar  swords,  and  200  mancusa  of  gold-  A  ThegV) 
and  even  a  Corl,  might  arrive  at  the  rank  of  an 
eoridom.  The  Heretoch  was  the  leader  of  an- 
army,  and  the  Holde  is  an  uncertain  kiqd  of  dig- 
ntty,  of  a  greater  rank  than  the  Thegn.  The  Ge- 
reia,  Reeve,  Scire-reeve,  or  Sheriff,  were  officers 
inferior  to  the  Eorl  or  Eoldormen,  appointed  by 
die  Government  to  various  duties,  as  the  Heh- 
Gerefa,  the  Wic-Gerefe,  before  whom  purchase* 
of  tfie  Kentishmen  in  Lirtidon  were  to  be  toadp, 

-       n2    . 
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uiileM  they  had  good  whoisnes ;  ud  tlie  Bk4^ 
Gerefa,  or  Gepeia  of  Uie  Gale,  who  waft  to  wii^ 
Hess  all  sales  without  the  gale.  The  judicial  difeetei 
of  the  Gerefii  were  ntunenms  and  eztemve*'  Th^ 
^rere  established  in  every  hargby  and  smmiiioiied 
and  attended  on  the  county  comts,  where  they 
were  to  do  jnsticey  and  deUrer  np  the  ^^nders  to 
punishment.  They  were  to  take  boU  or  secori^ 
in  their  respectire  shires,  for  every  one  to  keejp 
the  peace ;  the  which  if  they  omitted,  they  kMt 
their  office  and  the  King  s  friendship,  and  forfeited 
to  him  120  shillings.  In  the  ease  of  robbery,  the 
Gerefa  in  whose  district  it  had  happened,  was  to 
provide  persons  to  apprehend  the  thief  and  avenge 
the  injury ;  he  was  also  generally  to  secnie  male- 
hcUm,  that  ihey  might  he  brou^t  to  justice^  with 
their  accusers,  and  supply  food  to  such  prisonesa 
Bs  had  no  relalaons  to  support  them.  The  Angk^ 
Saxon  Thegns  were  superior  freemen,  next  is 
rank  below  the  Ealdormen  and  Eorls ;  and  to  jioar 
-aess  the  dignity,  it  was  essential  that  the  'penMi 
should  have  five  hides  of  his  own  land,— etdi 
being  supposed  to  coiisist  of  120  acres,  or  at 
much  as  one  plough-team  could  till,— a  chureh, 
^  kitchen,  a  bell- house,  «  gr^at  gate,  a  judicial 
aeat  in  the  greiEit  gate,  and  an  office  in  the  King^ 
'hall;  which  possibly  meant  a  seat  in  the  Witen- 
figemote.  There  were  twb  orders  of  Thegns,  ike 
•  superior  being  called  "  King's  Thegns,"  and  wcf«i 
perhaps  afterwards  the  same  as  Biurons;  their 
heriot  was  half  that  of  an  Eorl ;  whilst  the  heriot 
of  a  middling  Thitgn,  or  Knight,  Was  only  one 
'horse,  with  his  caparisons  and  arms,  which  par« 
ticulariy  mai^ks  the  distinction  between  the  ^wo 
fonks.     The  latter  class  appears  to  hav«  been  au? 
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OMrMB,  akice  thirly^ihree  wero  elected  ita  every 

bov^ngh  ea  witnesses,  and  twelve  in  every  small 

beiwtgh  and  luuHlred.     The  Thegn  was  also  a 

jiidicitJ  magistrate,  and  if  be  decided  nnjustly  he 

Iras  to  forfeit  120  shillings,  unless  he  could  sweat 

he  knew  no  better;  in  which  case  he  lost  hia 

sank,  without  he  bought  it  again  of  the  King.     A 

thief  taking  refuge  with  a  Thegn,  had  three  days 

Baylum ;  and  the  Were,  or  personal  value  of  a 

Tlvegn,  was  equal  to  that  of  six  ceorls,  or  1200 

ahillings.     This  title  was  also  given  to  the  King's 

wnist^j  who  is  called  '^  King's  Thegn,"  and  over 

whom  no  one  had  any  jurisdiction  but  the  sove* 

reign.     He  attended  the  monarch  in  his  expedi* 

iiona,  and  had  a  Thegn  under  him,  for  the  name 

ieema  to  have  been  given  to  domestic  officers,  ea* 

specially  to  those  of  the  royal  household ;  as  the 

ciish-tbegn,  the  horse-thegn,  and  the  hregal-thegn, 

nr  wardrobe-keeper*  The  AnglprSaxon  King  also 

ntained  at  his  court  a  chamberUun,  chancellor, 

•aeowtaries,  a  cup*bearer,  and  inferior  servants  for 

grinding,  smith  s  work,  &c. 

c    As  a  counterpart  to  the  officers  of  thisConr^ 

anay  be  mentioned  those  retained  by  Hoel  Dhi|, 

King  of  North- Wales,  whose  ancient  statutes  have 

been  already  referred  to ;  since  his  household  is 

aiapposed  to  liave  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the 

amdent  British  establishment.     The  first  of  his  2t 

..great  officers  yma  the  Pentelu,  V  Mayor  of  the 

Pakce ;  part  of  whose  duty  was  to  entertain  such 

as  had  been  dbmissed  from  the  royal  board  for 

^misbehaviour,  and  to  intercede  for  their  restora- 

tian  ;  he  was  always  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  faia 

aalary  was  SL  yearly,  beside  perquishes.  The  Chap- 

4iau  w^  jiextji  and  then  the  Disdam,  or  St^w^d. 
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who  pnnded  food  and  drink,  wbb  nmster  tif'^^it 
ceremonies  and  taster.     One  of  his  claime  was  $ik 
nnch  plain  ale  from  erery  cask,  as  he  could  reaeli 
with  his  whole  middle  finger  immersed;  spiced' 
ale  with  the  second  joint  of  the  same ;  and  mead  ' 
to  the  first  jcnnt.     The  Great  Falconer  was  fonrtfit ' 
in  order,  and  he  was  limited  to  three  draughts  of  ^ 
strong  liquor  at  the  Royal  table,  lest  intoaucaliiNL 
should  l^  him  to  forget  his  hawks ;  when  tii«v^ 
officer  succeeded  in  his  sport,  the  Prince  rose  to 
meet  him,  and  sometimes  held  his  stirrup.     7%e 
Harper  held  the  eighth  place,  and  the  Gosdegwr, 
or  {^Imitiary,  the  mni^ ;  whose  office  it  was  U> 
pierent  unbecoming  noises  in  the  great  hall^  by 
striking  the  columns  with  his  wand.     The  t^orth 
was  the  Pencynyd,  or  Great  Huntsman;-  onetif 
whose  privileges  was  to  swear  only  by  his  ^  hom 
and  hounds. "    The  Mead^maker  came  next,  and 
after  him  the  Physician  or  Surgeon,  who  was  te 
cute  the  slight  wounds  of  'the  courtiers,  for  ikb 
'<yther  fee  tlian  that  part  of  their  dress  stained  by 
their  blood ;  though  for  deep  woumls  he  had  IW 
|)ence  in  money.    The  Porter,  who  was  obliged^o' 
•know  the  face  of  every  person  that  had  a  right  to- 
be  admitted  to  the  royiJ  hiJl,  had  the  fiilecttilr' 
'Office,  and  he  enjoyed  die  privilege,  at  each  of  thli 
three  great  festivals,  of  drinking  three  horns  of  an 
esteemed  beven^e,  called  *'  the  Twelve  Apostles/ 
All  these  officMfi  were  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  in 
the  palace  ;  and  the  Prince  protected  their  persons 
'  and  provided  for  their  families. 

The  Queens  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  inangn* 

rated  into  their  dignity  by  anointing,  presentaf^n 

of  a  ring,  and  crowning;  they  sometimes  satin 

^the  Witetmgemote,  and  tiieir  name9  are  in^'^oaie 
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churters  joined  with  the  King's,  or  subscribed  to 
tbe  instrument.  Hiey  had  alsoafficersof  their 
own  households,  who  appear  to  haye  been  called 
their  nobles.  The  King's  sons  were  provided  for 
by  lands  appropriated  to  them,  which  reverted  to 
the  Crown  on  tJietr  death,  or  accession  to  the 
throne. 

Next  to  the  Thegns  were  the  Ceork,  who 
were  free,  descended  from  yeomen,  and  were 
chiefly  addicted  to  agriculture.  They  could)  hoif- 
ever^  became  noble,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
laws  as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  that  **  through 
God's  gift  a  sarvOe  Thrsel  may  become  a  Thegn» 
and  a  Ceorl  an  Eorl ;  just  as  a  singer  may  become 
a  priest,  and  a  booker  a  bishop."  The  laws  ad* 
mitted  of  five  dififerent  methods  of  gaming  nobi* 
Kty ;  being  possessed  of  the  property  for  a  Thegn 
alniady  mentioned ;  by  going  thrice  over  the  sea 
in  his  own  c^ft,  which  would  elevate  a  Thegn 
into  an  Eorl,  and  a  merchant  into  a  Th^n ;  by 
having  learning  enough  to  take  priests'  orders ;  bjr 
lifFui^  urith  a  King's  Thegn,  as  Hus- carles,  or 
domes^c  dependents,  receiring  from  their  masten 
either  a  small  landed  estate,  or  as  a  military  re- 
wsrdy  a  gih-eword,  helmet,  and  breast-plate.  The 
laws,  however,  provided  as  a  fifth  qualification, 
that  a  ceorl  beJFore  he  were  made  a  Thegn,  should 
faajre  five  hides  of  land,  which  were  gradually  in- 
creased to  iorty ;  since  even  with  the  helm,  mail, 
and  gold-handled  sword,  if  he  had  no  land  h(9 
could  not  be  advanced* 

The  remainder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  society  con- 
sited  of  freemen,  slaves,  and  freed-men.  The  first 
were  frequently  servants,  or  in  laborious  and  su- 
bordinate situations ;  since  JElfred  furgave  the-- 
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twelre  days  at  Christmas,  Passion-weeky  Eai^eiV 
week,  kc;  .Imt  they  enjoyed  the  privilege. of 
ebanging  thmr  semeet  though,  not  having  a  per- 
petnal  lord  to  answer  for  tbem,  they  woe  obliged 
so  have  oonttnnal  seenrities  for  their  appearance  if 
•ceased.    If  they  stole  from  the  King,  they  wetf 
to  make  a  ninefold  recompense ;  and  if  from  ft 
Ireeman,  threefold,  his  goods  and  the  penalty  re- 
verting to  the  King.     The  severe^  was  their  Jt^ 
gal  lord  and  patron,  and,  nHioerer  put  a  freeman 
into  bonds,  forfeited  twenty  fihillings ;    bat  for 
'bnaking  the  Sabbath,  he  inconed  becoinii^  a 
•wite-theow  or  penal  slare.     The  lowest  and  moat 
cnamerons  class,  was  that  of  the. slaves  menlione^l 
•muler  the  Saxon  names  of  Theow^thnel  men,  ao^ 
•Esne.     They  were  bought  and  •  sssld  with  -land, 
tand  conveyed  with  the  cattle,  &c  ia  grants  of  ili; 
.as  '^  100  sheep,  55  swine,  2  men,  and  5  yoked 
(Oxen.  **     They  were  disposed  of  in  wills,  as  in  the 
instance  of  an  archtehop  who  bequeatjhed  aoNse 
land  to  an  abbey,  **  with  ten  oxen  and  tw^  asea*" 
'  They  were  frequently  in  perpetual  slavery,,  wilh 
'their  fiunilies  and  (Spring ;  they  were  sold  hath 
'in   England  and  abroad ;  and  one  of  the   lattsr 
'  Saxon  laws  provides,  that  ^  no  Christians,  or  imw- 
.  cent  man,  shall  be  sold  from  the  land ;  **  they  aught 
«be  put  into  bonds,  scourged  or  branded ;  and  in 
-one  of  the  laws  it  is  written,  ^^  let  every  man  knaw 
^his  teams  of  men,  horses,  and  oxen. "     They  ap- 
'pear,  notwithstanding,  to  have  occasionally  ooUec$« 
ed  some  property ;  since  an  Esne  might  be  fined 
•eighty  shillings   for  working  against   his   Lonfs 
•command,  between  sun-set  and  noon-aet  cm  S«S- 
*^y  evening :  whilst  for  making  offerings  to  idols, 
•or  eating  flesh  willinglyxm  a^&st-day,  a  tfaeQw  irfs 


ilftecl'-six  sfailliagB,  or  suffered  in  his  hi(ie»    Bui 

lliouglfr    ibese    unhappy  penons  were  protected 

neHber.by  religion  nor  hnmanity  on  the  first  arrival 

<rf  the  ^xoTiB  in  England,  yet  as.  the  ChxiBtiaii 

fakh  i«BS  extended,  they  were  not  only  relieved  ia 

thw  station  of  slavery,  bat  the  custom  was  gradu* 

ally  eetablished  of  setting  them  at  liberty*    A 

landholder  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  who  had  thirty 

wen  0n  his  hands,  directed  that  thirteen  of  them 

should  be  liberated  by  lot,  and  placed  on  tlie  high 

way  to  go  whither  they  would*     The  manumia^ 

sion  of  slaves,  was  one  oJF  the  alms-deeds,  by  whidi 

wealthy  penitents  were  allowed  by  the  Saxon  law 

to  buy  tbeir  penanoe  ;.and  the  exerdse  of  it  in  wills 

was  both  frequent  and  generaL     Sometimes,  tooi 

these  unhappy  persons  were  set  free  by  the  charity 

of  others  than  their  owners,  as  in  the  following  in<^ 

struBient :  *<  Here  it  is  stated  in  this  writing,  that 

Aluiie,  the  Cancm  of -Exeter,  redeemed  Reinol4 

attd  his  4^1drei|,  and  all  liieir  o&pring>  of  Her^ 

berdi,  lor  two  shHltngs ;  and  Aluric  called  them 

firee  and  sac^'less,  in  town  and  from  town,  for  God's 

love.''     SonetimeB  tbeir  liberation  arose  from 

^kms  motives  ;  and  sometimes  they  bought  tlieif 

09nt  liberty,  as  Godwin  the  Pale  bought  the  free« 

dooa  of  liimself,  his  wife  and  children,  for  fifteen 

ahiUoigB.     Even  after  being  firmed,  however,  they 

aeem  to  have  obtained  no  rank  in  the  state,  the 

IHost  part  applying  themselves  to  mechanical  oc« 

copations ;  for,  though  the  law  admitted  of  the 

finsedom  of  a  theow  enfranchised  at  the  altar,  yet 

his  former  owner  was  to  possess  his  property  or 

fab  personal  value.     But  slavery  in  England  rer 

<jeived  its  most  effectual  check  from  iElfred,  wba 

pcocored  it  to  be  enacted  in  the  Witenagemole*  tha^ 
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whoever  in  foXute  Imught  a  Christian  slav)P,  ahould 
retain  him  as  such  for  six  years,  only  letting,  him 
go  free  in  the 'seventh,  without  paijrmenty  and  with 
the  wife  and  clothes  .which 'he  had  at  first ;  tbongh 
If  his  Lord  had  given  him  his  wife,  she  and  her 
children  were  to  remain,  and  the  person  himself 
had  also  the  choice  of  continnihg.     The  origin  pf 
this  law  was  doubtless  the  Mmaieal  institution 
contained  in  Deuteronomy  xv.  1 2-1 9. 
:    The  highest  court  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxon^, 
was  their  famous  Witenagemote,  or  general  coon* 
cil :  which  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  na- 
tional assemblies  of  the  Germans,  as  described  by 
Tacitus.     Its  name  signifies  the  meeting  of  wise 
men ;  but  the  members  were  also  called  the  En- 
glish Council-Givers,  Ae  Illustrious  Assembly  of 
(he  Wealthy,  and  the  Great  Sjmod.     The  court 
was  composed  of  Bishops,  Abbots,   Ealdormeii, 
Eorles,  and  some    inferior    Hiegns,  concerning 
whom,  however,  it  is  not  accurately  known  whether 
they  attended  from  right  of  rank  or  election.    It 
also  seems  as.  if  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people 
had  some  voice  in  the  Witeni4[;emote,  at  least  on 
the  more  important  afiairs ;  but  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  equal  in  rank  to  the  present  freenold* 
ers  of  Eifgland,  as  the  more  numerous  prdera  of 
inferior  husbandniep  and  servile  persons,  amount- 
ing to  perhaps  three-fourths  of  tlie  whole  popula* 
tion,  were  without  any  political  ngbts  whatever. 
The  meetings  of  this  assembly  were  convened  by 
tlie  King,  and  generally  took  plac«  at  the  great 
chuFch  festivals,  though  there  are  instances  of  its 
session  at  other  seasons ;  and  JEKred  ordained  du- 
ring peace,  the  Eorls  should  meet  at  London^  to 
consult  on  the  government,  twice  in  the  year  or 
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6flner  perpetiuJly.  .  There  does  no^  appear  to 
have  been  any  particular  place  appointed  for  the 
asembling  of  this  council ;  but  it  possibly  depend- 
ed on  the  royal  residence  at  the  time  ;  for  so  late 
ss  1215,  it  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  King 
John  s   great  charter,  that  the    genenJ   council 
fefaould  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place.     The  as- 
sembling of  the  members  appears  occasionally  to  hara 
been   conducted  with  some   kind   of   ceremony 
and  festivity,  with  the  royal  bounty  towanls  the 
members,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  of  a  Witenagemote  under  Ed- 
gBTy  translated  by  Mr  Tamer  £rom  the  Annals  of 
Ramsey.    "  All  England,**  says  the  passage,  **  re- 
joicing in  the  placid  leisure  of  tranquil  peace,  it 
happened  that,  on  a  certain  paschal  solemnity,  all 
the  majores  of  all  the  country,  as  well  clergy  m 
laymen,  of  both  orders  and  professions,  met  at  the 
Royal  Court  called  by  him  to  celebrate  the  fes* 
ttvity,  and  to  be  honoured  by  him  with  ro3ra]  gifts. 
Having  celebrated  the  divine  mysteries  with  aM 
alacrity  and  joy,  all  went  to  the  palace  to  refresh 
ihetr  bodies.     Tlie  street  murmured  with  the  busy 
hum  of  men.     None  felt  entirely  a  refusal  of  the 
royal  munificence  ;  for  all  were  splendidly  reward* 
ed  with  presents  of  various  sort  and  value,  in  ves- 
sels, vestments,  or  the  best  houses. "    The  King 
was  president  of  the  Witenagemote,  and  probably 
always  addressed  it,  since  Sir  Henry  Spelman  sup^ 
poses  that  its  proceedings  were  prepared  and  open- 
ed by  him.  «  lliese  proceedings  consisted  of  elect- 
ing the  sovereign,  enacting  of  laws,  which  appears 
to  have  lieen  one  of  its  earliest  occupations ;  mak- 
ing treaties  of  peace ;  directing  the  military  operA- 
VOL.  I.  o 
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turns  of  the  kingdom ;  tarying  and  aenleBidiig  gseftl 
persons  accused  of  treason ;  exaonining  into  -dia- 
{rates ;  conveyBBces,  &c«  of  landed  profiertyf  And 
ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  probably  in  some  degree 
ordering  the  public  does  of  the  nation,  thai^ii 
taxation  did  not  commence  until  the  time.  4if 
^thelred,  when  the  le^y  called  Danegelt,  ^ 
money  to  bribe  the  Danes,  araomiting  to  10,000Zi^ 
was  first  imposed.  It  continued  long  after  thosfi 
piratical  adv^ituiefs  had  left  the  English  coasts; 
and  consiatod  of  an  assessment  of  twelre  pencaoa 
every  hide  of  land.  All  the  famds  of  Englimdy.bj 
immemorial  custom,  liowe^er,  were,  liable  to  eerr 
tain  payments,  for  the  erection  and  support  of 
castles  and  bridges,  and  furnishing  men,  &c.  for 
military  expeditions^  unless  they  enjoyed  an  esper 
dal  exemption.  In  Mr  Turner's  volumes  will  he 
found  interestiAg  instances  of  all  the  proceedinga 
of  the  Witenagemote. 

After  the  restoraticm  of  JElfred  in  878,  9,  nrnw 
division  and  jurisdiction  of  England  took  placets 
prising  from  his  desire  to  bring  justice  home  to 
^very  one's  door,  by  oonstituting  as  many  coiiitt 
of  judicature,  as  there  were  manors  and  towiisfai|ia 
111  the  kingdom,  where  injuries  were  redressed  is  am 
easy  and  expeditious  manner,  by  the  sufFn^  jaif 
lieighbours  and  friends.  He  found  that  the  Danea 
who  were  scattered  through  the  country,  were  aj^ 
only  plunderers  in  themselves,  but  that  thw  iter 
predatiotts  had  destroyed  the  ancient  poHce  of  ik^ 
kingdom,  and  corrupted  the  conduct  of  tke  tnhar 
4>itant6,  until  they  also  were  accustomed  to  prej 
upon  and  to  despoil  each  other.  The  division  0S 
England  into  counties  or  shires,  governed  by.  BaUr 
ormen  and  Scii-e- reeves,  may  certainly  be  ^raeed 
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to  tt  perkMl  ftnlerior  to  .Alfred  ;  and  even  tfie  pro* 
V4tielal  bniidreds  are  so  very  uneqaai  in  size,  that 
it  is  dffllTcult  to  suppose  them  all  formed  at  ond 
fibi^  or'tEpon  one  principle.  His  preeise  nuklifi* 
catioit  of  these  ancient  divimons  has  not  been  re* 
kted";  hnt  Ingnlphns  states  that  he  began  the 
i^teisi  of  parting  the  cdnntry  inta  hundreds  and 
tytfifngSy  in  one  of  which  every  inhabitant  was 
M>liged  to  enroll  himself,  mider  pendty  of  bemg 
treated  as  an  ontlaw.  The  hundreds  consated 
of  ten  towns/  and  the  tythings  of  ten  families  of 
freeholders ;  the  heads  of  which  became  recipro* 
cally  responsible  for  etM^h  other;  so  that  of  every 
ten  householders  throughont  the  kingdom,  each  ' 
individttal  had  nine  sureties  or  free  pledges  for  his 
good  conduct;  On  this  account  no  person  waiA 
flfloWed  to  remain  in  England  more  than  forty 
Ibys,  tmless  he  were  enrolled  in  some  tything; 
and  therefore  the  sheriff  were  to  take  the  oaths 
%f  y<mng  persons  as  they  reached  the  age  of  four-^ 
teen,  and  to  see  that  they  were  entered  in  one  or 
%khef  of  these  societies,  which  was  called  the  view 
%F'f)«e,  or  frank-pledge.  By  this  arrangement  thd 
It^reliension  of  a  criminal,  and  the  calling  out  the 
jfortoof  the  country,  was  alike  speedily  effected* 
Porif'tiie  former  were  not  produced  by  his  own 
district  within  l^irty-one  days,  the  inhabitants 
Ih^i^'Of^  incurred  a  general  fine,  which  interested 
them  in  his  discovery ;  and  if  he  fied  to  any  other 
provhioe,  he  would  be  known  as  a  stranger,  and 
iMgned  to  the  laws.  These  pronsions  at  length 
inade  the*  country  so  secure,  that  golden  bracelets 
Ir^  fittid  to  have  been  safely  exposed  by  the  side 
oP^he'ptt&Ke  roads. 
^  Ncfst  to  tha  Witenagemote,  appears  to  have  be^ 
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the  Sctn-geiiMit»  or  meeliBg  ai  the  shire,  in  jvlpidi 
presided  the  BUh^  of  the  Diopese  ftDd  Uie  £a]id« 
pnoan ;  attended  by  the  Sdre-gerefa,  the  coiuity 
Thegnsy  and  the  penons  who  l»vaght  the  King'# 
ineasage  or  writ.  Canute  ordeined  that  there  sfi^iiU 
be  two  of  these  meetingSy  and  three  for  bnrgh% 
erery  year ;  and  dll  penons,  excepting  '*  common 
diieves, "  were  to  be  prote<^ed  in  attending  theni^ 
They  appear  to  have  been  convened  fronn  an 
nncertain  number  of  the  connty  h1^ldf^dJ8»  be- 
ing sometimes  from  eig^t,  three,  two,  or  one; 
ond  the  ^naes  within  their  jurisdiction  wens 
chiefly  disputes  concerning  land,  and  sometimes 
criminal  cases.  Until  the  time  of  iElfred,  there 
irere  no  justices  or  judges,  but  he  separated  thw 
offices  from  that  of  the  sheriff;  and  ^ley  attend- 
ed at  the  Scire-gemotes  with  certain  Lab- men,  or 
lawmen,  ihfi  origin  of  modem  lawyers.  Fmr  the 
|ise  of  these  persons,  too,  MUred  is  said  to  liay^ 
collected  the  customs  of  the  several  counties  of  the 
kingdom  into  one  body,  called  the  Dom-boe^  or 
book  of  judgment,  the  statutes  of  which  were.oc- 
dered  to  be  observed  by  his  son,  Edward  the 
Elder,  and  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Edwac^ 
IV.,  though  It  be  now  unfortunately  lost.  As  at 
jLhis  time  there  was  no  ^otipii  of  ih/s  eliciting.,  truth 
)}y  crpss-questioniQg,  a  cause  was  frequently  de- 
cided by  tho  W/nger  of  lAif ;  which  was  perhafipi 
the  rude  type  of  future  Trials  by  Jury.  This  prn- 
ceeding  was  ext^mi^ly  ancient,  and  consisted  in 
providing  eleven  compui^tors,  to  swear  that  they 
believed  an  accused  person  innocent  of  the  crincMi 
attributed  to  him ;  after  the  charge  against  him 
had  been  formally  made,  and  the  witness  proijiu^ 
^-     It  was,  hoyirever,  allowed  only  fpr  rj^jrl^niu 
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erh^i^  And  where  thd  accused  bore  a  fair  an<!  ir* 
rirptt^atsliable  character ;  and  tlie  number  of  twelve 
0kA»  was  required, — eleven  and  his  own, — ^to  ac- 
t^tiit  ft  person  of  the  wound  of  a  noble  which  drew 
M<Mkly  dr  disclosed  the  bone,  or  broke  a  limb  ;  the 
fieimg  of  another  by  the  hair,  or  the  throwing  of 
«ae  iatii  the  water.  Sometimes,  however,  thirty 
'^iiMiipurgfttors  appeared  on  each  side,  and  an  ac- 
qcdttal  from  the  plunder  of  the  dead,  required 
die  oaths  of  forty-eight  full-bom  Thegns ;  their 
lestinK>ny  being'  estimated  according  to  the  legal 
'ttiue  set  upon  every  person.  Whilst  the  Ordeals» 
fH^tch  will  be  presently  described,  were  popular, 
^fte  trials  by  jurators  were  but  little  used ;  but  aft 
Aiose  absurd  appeals  to  Heaven  declined,  legal 
Ir^unals  were*  more  resorted  to,  and  juries  became 
more  frequent* 

After  the  Scire-gemot,  the  Folc-gemot  was  a 
sDitmrt  Ibr  cheap  men,  or  merchants,  to  declare  thie 
lton%erof  their  followers  to  the  Gerefa,  in  the 
%veii1»"  of  their  being  accused.    The  Folc-gemot 
'#as'  oltlered  not  to  be  held  on  a  Sunday ;  and  if 
lipy  y>ile  disturbed  it  by  a  drawn  weapon,  he  had  a 
^pAoililtf  df  IW  shillings  to  pay.  to  the  £aldorman« 
*"  'The  Hundred-court  came  next  to  the  County- 
eodrt  nithe  Anglo-Saxon  judicature,  having  been 
pi^bably  derived  out  of  it  for  the  convenience  of 
the  people,  that  they  might  have  justice  done  to 
IHem  at  their  own  doors,  without  expense  or  delay. 
The  Hundredafy  presided  over  it ;  and  here  were 
ihuisacted  sales  of  land,  registering  of  wills,  ma- 
numission of  slaves,  &c.     It  was  held  monthly^ 
'fcad  the  jurisdiction  of  ten  tythings,  and  was  a 
•tti^toty  for  deeds  and  charters.     In  some  of  the 
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northern  counties,  the  hundretl  was  cslied  a  Vrd|l^ 
ontake,  because,  when  the  governor  of  th^  ditsfrit't' 
first  entered  on  his  office,  he  appeared  ra  the  field  oil 
horseback  bearing  a  lance,  which  all  the  chief  men 
of  the  hundred  touched  witli  a  similar  weapon,  to 
evince  their  unanimity.  As  much  of  the  judicttd 
proceedings  of  .these  courts  rested  on  oaths,  tlie 
penalty  fpr  perjury  was  very  great  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  legislature ;  a  perjured  person  being  ranked 
with  witches,  murderers,  &c.,  declared  unworthy 
pf  the  ordealy  disabled  from  becoming  a  witness 
again,  und  when  he  died  was  denied  Chrttttian 
burial.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God,"  ran 
the  form  of  a  Saxon  witness's  oath,  '^  as  I  stand 
here  true  in  witness,  unbidden  and  unbougbt ;  so 
I  oversaw  it  with  mine  eyes,  and  overheard  it  with 
mine  ears,  as  I  have  said  it.  ** 
.  The  most  uncertain 'aiid  superstitious  form  of 
trial  practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  that  call- 
ed the  Ordeal,  of  which  there  were  several  kinds, 
as  the  cr.08s,  ^r^,  water,  irpn,  and  the  Corsned,  or 
morsel  of  execratipi).  The  first  pf  these  was  pro- 
bably the  ^ost  anciently  adopted  and  the  soonest 
laid  aside ;  sjljice  it  was  abolished  by  tlie  empB- 
.^jT  Louis  the  Deyout,  about  $S0,  as  too  common- 
ly exposing  the  sacred  symbol.  The  form  of  it 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  wager  of  law ; 
for  the  accused  person  having  brought  eleven  com- 
purgators to  swear  to  his  innocence,  chose  one  of 
two  pieces  of  covered  wood,  on  one  of  which  \he 
jcroBS  was  delineate<l :  when,  if  he  selected  that 
with  the  emblem,  he  was  acquitted, '  and  if  other- 
wise, condemned.  The  fire-ordeal  was  also  ex- 
jtremely  ancient,  since  *^  to  handle  hpt  irpn,  ai^d 
walk  over  fire,  "  as  |i  proof  of  innocence^  is  dieiir 


Jiflfiod  In  tlfe  Antigone  of  Sophocles.     It  was  or- 
{lai|i^  for  free  meD,  and  con^sted  in  taking  up  'vfk 
the  hand,  unhart,  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  weigh- 
ing from  one  to  three  pounds  ;  or  else  h'y  walking 
pnhurt  and  harefoot,  over  nine  red-hot   plongb- 
(hai«s,  laid  at  uneqoal  distances ;  in  which  mao- 
ncr  Queen  En^ma,  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Coi^ 
ftiftsor^  cleared  herself  from  suspicion  of  familiarity 
with  Alwyn,  Bishop  of  Winchester.     The  ordeal 
of  cold  water,  was  for  ceorls^  and  was  sometimea 
performed  by  throwing  tlie  accused  person  into  a 
river  or  pond ;  when,  if  he  floated  therein  with- 
out any  action  of  swimming,  it  was  received  as  an 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  but  if  he  sunk,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. .  The  trml  of  hot  water,  was  plunging  the 
bare  hand  or  arm  .up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water^ 
and  taking  out  therefrom  a  stone  weighing  frofn 
one  to  three  pounds,  carrying  it  the  space  of  nine  pf 
tlie  accused  person's  feet.     The  iron  ordeal  was  si- 
,  milar  to  this  la^t,  as  well  as  to  th^  of  fire ;  sin$^ 
the  bot|  iron  was  t<i  be  carried  the  same  distance, 
and  in  both  cases  the  band  was  immediately  to  be 
•  bound  up  and  s^ed,  and,  after  remaining  so  for 
tl^ree  days,  if  the  flesh  did  not  appear  foul,  the  a^- 
cuaed  person  was  nqt  considered  guilty.     The  per- 
formance of  these  trials,  wa?  attended  with  con- 
siderable ceremony ;  and  Athelstan  ordered  that 
.those .  appealing  to  th^m  shqjild  go  three  nights 
before  to  the  priest  wl^o  was  to  c(;H^duct  it,  and  liye 
only  on  bread  and  salt,  water  and  herbs.     He  w^ 
to  be  present  at  all  |he  masses  during  the  interval, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  trial  was  to  make 
his  offerings  and  receive  the  sacrament ;  swearing, 
that  **  in  the  Lord  with  full  folcright,  he  was  in- 
ppceat  both  iu  word  and  deed,  o^  that  pharge  p^ 
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which  h^  had  been  accixaed.  '*  The  dread  €^  m^ 
gtcal  artifices,  which  was  so  prevalent  witk  ikm 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  prohably  the  reason  why  BMel 
of  their  corporal  trials  were  performed  fastings  and 
by  sun  rise ;  bat  ordeals  were  prohibited  both  im. 
fists  and  festivals*  The  fire  was  lighted  wilUn 
the  church,  into  which  no  person  was  to  ente^^exeefih 
ting  the  priest  and  accused  person,  until  the  «paiw 
were  measured  out,  and  the  water  were  b(u}tng 
furiously,  in  a  vessel  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  or  day. 
When  all  was  preparedi,  two  men  were  to  enter  Of 
each  side,  and  to  agree  that  ^e  water  was  boiling 
•furiously ;  after  which  an  equal  number  of  persons 
was  called  in  from  both  parts,  not  exceeding  twelve* 
all  fasting,  who  were  placed  along  the  churdi 
with  the  ordeal  between  them.  The  priest  then 
sprinkled  tliem  with  holy  water,  of  whidi  tiiey 
were  also  to  taste,  kiss  the  Gospels,  and  be  sig^Mil 
with  the  cross.  During  these  rites,  the  fire;.w«a 
not  to  be  mended  any  more ;  and  if  the  onieij 
were  by  iron,  it  remained  on  the  coals  4intil'die 
last  collect  was  finished,  when  it  was  removed:  ie 
'idle  staples  which  were  to  sustain  it.  The  &cbmt 
of  the  trial  i^pears  to  have  been  decided  by^tiit^ 
accusation  since  the  ordeid  was  sometimes  caJ&ed 
unfeald,  or  mngle,  when  the  stone  or  iron  wa)»  pi!««- 
bably  only  three  pounds  in  weight,  and  when  the 
defendant  dipped  only  his  hand  and  wrist  tn  liie 
water ;  but  in  other  cases  the  ordeal  was  entitled 
threefold,  when  the  whole  arm  was  plunged  into 
the  cauldron,  and  the  iron  was  to  be  of  three 
pounds  weight.  Whilst  the  accused  was  taking 
out  the  stone  or  bearing  the  iron,  nothing  was  to 
be  uttered  but  a  prayer  to  the  Deity  to  diateVer 
tbttjtruth  ;  after  which,  it  was  to  be  left  for  thi^ 
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dxfn  imdecicled.  The  ordeal  might  he  compound- 
ed {oTy  and  it  ha^  been  supposed  that  there  were 
HWfi^  means  even  for  performing  it  unhurt ;  as 
collusion  with  the  priest,  the  length  of  ceremony 
and  distance  of  the  few  spectators,  and  prepar- 
ations for  hardeqing  the  skin,  aided  hy  the  short 
dfetance  which  the  suspected  person  had  to  hear 
the  iron. 

In  all  these  cases,  if  the  accused  party  escaped 
vohnrt,  he  was  of  course  adjudged  innocent ;  but 
if  it  happened  otherwise,  he  was  condemned  as 
guilty.   A  tliief  found  criminal  hy  the  Ordeal,  was 
to  be  put  to  death,  unless  his  relations  would  pay 
Us  legal  valuation,  the  amount  of  the  goods,  and 
give  security  for  his  good  behayiour.     As  these 
trials  were  origmaljy  indented  to  preserve  innocence 
from  ialse  accusation,  under  the  notion  that  Heaven 
would  always,  miraculously,  interpose  to  protect 
tlie  guiltless,  they  were  called  ''  the  Judgment  of 
God ; "  and  the  word  Ordeal  itself,  is  derived  from 
ft  Celtic  origin,  signifying  judgment.     It  wm  also 
etttltied  the  ^  common  pui^tion,"  to  distinguish 
hfyom  the  canonical  one,  which  was  by  oath  ;  but 
both  in  England  and  in  Sweden,  the  clergy  pre- 
•ided  at  the  trial,  and  it  was  also  pe^ormed  upon 
saeved  ground.     Tiie  cai}on  law  at  a  very  early 
piMiod,  howeyeir,  declared  the  Qrdeal  to  b^  f^inst 
that  divine  command,  ''  Thou  sh^lt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God;"  but^in  KHig  John's  time,  there 
were  grants  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  use  the 
indgment  by  fire,  water,  and  iron  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  about  1218,  that  it  was  abolished  under  Hen- 
ry HI. 

.  /«■*»  last  kind  of  Saxon  Onleal,  was  called  the 
([lorsned,  or^noreel  of  execration,  whicU  con§istP 
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of  a  piece  of  bread,  weighing  about  an  ounce,  W^ 
ing  giren  to  the  accused  person  after  a  fomi  of 
consecration,  which  entreated  of  the  Almighty^ 
that  if  he  were  gniltjr  it  might  cause  Coiiv^uld^Mi^ 
and  paleness,  and  find  no  passage ;  but  turn  fa 
health  and  nourishment  if  he  were  innocent,  it  is 
mipposed  that  this  ceremony  was  invented  !ik  {b<$ 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  from  a  presumptuous  uso 
of  the  consecrated  elements  of  communion ;  and^ 
that  the  Saxon  Corsned,  was  actually  the  sacra-' 
mental  bread  which  the  accused  person  was  then 
to  receive,  until  the  later  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  preserved  it  from  all  secidar  uses.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  this  Ordeal  was  specially  liniliitetf 
to  the  clergy  ;  but  the  sudden  and  fatal  appeal  to 
it  by  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  1053,  when  ac-» 
^used  of  the  murder  of  iElfred,  the  brother  of  Ed- 
ward th^  Confessor,  is  well  known  as  one  of  tfaii 
most  remarkable  traditions  of  English  history. 
This  custom,  says  Sir  William  Blackstohe,  has  beeii 
long  since  gi'adually  abolished;  though  the  remeni- 
brance  of  it  still  exists  in  certain  ph^es  of  abju- 
ration, retained  by  the  common  people ;  as  *^l! 
will  take  the  sacrament  upon  it ; "  **  may  this  mor- 
sel be  my  last, "  &c.  And  it  may  be  bbseiYi^rfJr 
also,  that  some  allusion  to  the  performance  of  Ot^ 
deals  by  deputy,  for  hire,  or  for  friendship,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  expression  of  '<  going  through  firvs 
Imd  water  to  serve  another.* 

Compensation  to  the  injured  party  or  his  family; 
rather  tlian  the  molestation  of  the  criminal;'  beings 
the  principal  feature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
capita]  punishments  were  not  in  very  general  use; 
But  as  these  fines  sometimes  afforded  security  to 
'*■      <%althy  who  could  pay  them,  and  to  the  poof 
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wlm  could  aot,  other  penalties  were  invented^ 
tboogh  characterised  by  all  the  bai'baiity  of  their 
Q^thic  origtital ;  as  scourgiog,  branding,  the  pil^ 
lory,  catting  off  the  limbs,  mutilation  of  the  face 
mi  head,  and  stoning ;  to  which  were  added  the 
ordinary  punishments  of  hanging,  imprisonment^ 
outlawry,  slavery,  and  even  the  comparatively 
iQodern  ,one  of  transportation.  Every  class  of 
persons,  however,  and  almost  every  crime,  had  its 
pecuniaiy  value ;  that  belonging  to  each  individual 
being  called  his  Were,  which  varied  according  to 
his  situation  in  life,  and  signified  both  the  sum  his 
murderer  should  pay  if  he  were  killed,  and  the 
penalty  resting  on  himself  for  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes*  Hence  it  became  the  sign  of  a 
perso^-8  esUmation  in  society,  and  is  probably  still 
alluded  to  in  the  common  saying  which  speaks  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  any  individual.  The  an* 
ct(Bnt  Weregild  of  a  ceorl  was  266  thrysmas,  of 
200  shillings,  and  that  of  the  sovereign  30,000 
thrysmas,  or  120/. ;  a  noble's  valuation  was  15,000 
tbrysDEms,  a  bishop's  and  ealdorman  s  8000,  a 
bohle's  and  heb^erefa  s  4000,  and  a  tbegn's  2000, 
Of  ,1200  shillings.  Upon  this  legal  estimate  de- 
pended his  own  protection,  which  for  some  cnmea 
m.ight  be  forfeited,  and  even  the  worth  of  bis  cre- 
dibility as  a  witness ;  as  the  oath  of  a  man  pos- 
sessing twelve  hides  of  land,  was  equal  to  the  path 
of  six  ceorls.  The  Weregild,  or  defence-money,  is 
•onetimes supposed  eidier  to  have  originated. in  an 
Oriental  custom,  of  compounding  ivith  the  rcla- 
6ons  of  a  murdered  person,  not  to  revenge  his 
deiith ;  or.els^  in  the  idea  that  the  punisbmeiit  of 
crime  should  be  attended  with  som^  recompense 
W  the  iiguced  paUy,  >h?  Stat^j,  04\>lie  imm^^* 
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lorcU  The  fine  for  injury  to  a  snbjeet  vna^fmA 
entirely  to  his  family ;  but  that  for  the  King  was 
diridedy  one  half  going  to  his  relatione)  and  the 
other  to  the  State.  Another  public  fine,  howerer, 
was  also  attached  to  murder  called  Uie  Wtte, 
which  being  a  satisfaction  for  the  general  injury, 
was  paid  to  tlie  magistrate  presiding  over  the  cri- 
minals  class  in  society,  and  also  varied  according 
to  the  rank  of  his  lord  ;  as  a  homicide  comrotU^ 
in  an  Eorl's  town  was  twelve  shillings,  and  in  a 
royal  province  amounted  to  fifty.  In  defence  of 
this  singular  method  of  expiating  crimes,  it  caii 
only  be  observed,  that  it  .was  the  &8t  step  to- 
wards placing  the  punishment  of  individtial  wrooga 
in  the  power  of  the  public ;  since  the  arrangefnent 
for  satisfaction  which  was  originally  made  hetwtsem 
the  parties  in  private,  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  law,  whilst  the  State  at  length  bad  a  sfaaixr  in 
the  fine,  and  the  government  preduded  all  other 
revenge,  by  taking  the  discharged  criminal:  uitd«r 
its  protection.  To  sum  up  the  Anglo*S«K0ii  lawa 
on  honucide,  it  appears  by  those  established 'oariy 
in  the  seventh  century,  that  the  above  foileitures 
were  its  only  punishment,  excepting  it  were  ema^ 
mitted  by  a  servile  person,  when  he  was  raader  to 
lose  all  he  was  worth.  There  was  also  a  general 
penalty  of  100  shillings  to  be  paid  for  murder, 
which,  with  the  foregoing,  were  all  to  be^d  by 
tlie  criminal  within  a<«rtain  time;  but  if  he  fied, 
his  relations-  became  responsiUe.  A  part  of  the 
forfeiture  of  slaves,  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  their  owners ;  as,  if  one  killed  a  person  of  an 
Boris  rank,  his  proprietor  delivered  him  up,  with 
payment  of  the  price  of  three  men,  and  in  'pro- 
portion for  inferior  dignities.    Ji  thief  taken  fly- 
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ll^'Orst^ng,  might  be  killed  withoiit  payment 
«f  Ins  Were,  provided  the  fact  Were  made  known ; 
tend  perBOBs  in  the  woods  not  sounding  a  horn  or 
crying  out,  might  l>e  considered  as  thieres.    Mur- 
der committed  in  cdmpany,  subjected  all  the  parties 
tO' clear  tfaemselres  from  the  act,  and  payment  of 
B  fourth  df  the  Wefe ;  but  ajay  who  Aimished  qua- 
fiHing  persons   with  weapons,  were  fined  to  a 
itti^r  amotmt.     To  repress  the  spirit  of  revenge 
wbidi  the '  relations  of  a  deceased  person  were 
wont  to  entertain  against  the  murderer's  Viiidred, 
under  the  name  of  the  Fsethe,  or  deadly  feud,  about 
9#2  Edmund  protected  them,  by  forfeiting  the  ' 
prope^y  of  Uiose  who  revenged  a  homicide  on 
'any  otiuer.than  the  murderer;  though  he  ordained 
tiiat  tfaelegal  penalties  should  be  paid  within  twelve 
months,  or  that  the  guilty  person  should  be  aban-^ 
-doned  by  his  relations.     Ina,  however,  who  reign- 
-•d  in  688,  imposed  a  penalty  of  30  shillings  upon 
'  any  who  took  his  revenge  before  he  had  demanded 
'^egai  r^resa  which  cotcdd  never  be  deYiied ;  and 
^B^ikr  laws  were  also  enacted  by  Alfred. 
-"* '  But  it  was  not  only  the  life  which  was  thus  pro- 
Tteetedj  for  ahnoet  every  member  of  the  body  had 
'it»  legal  valuation,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  such 
'  as'  injured  it ;  of  which  a  few  specimens  will  be  a 
«iiffieient  Olustration.     The  loss  of  an  eye  or  leg, 
'^appears  to  have  been  considered  as  the  greatest 
mischief,  the  ^w  imposed  for  it  being  50  shillings ; 
tfacNigh  only  30  were  demanded  for  producing  kme- 
aefls.     The  loss  of  an  ear  was  30  shillings,  a  wound 

-  causing  deafness  25  shillings,  and  tearing  off  the 

-  hair  and  ftacturing  the  skull  90  shillings.  Cutting 
'«(ff  tiie^umb  was  also  20  sWlHngs,  the  forefinger 
^      roll*  I.     .  *  ^ 
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was  eight,  the  ring-finger  m^  the  middle 
four,  and  the  little  finger  was  eleven  :  deetroyiiig 
the  great  toe  was  rated  at  10  shilliDgs^  and  bjrseak** 
ing  an  arm,  the  jaw-bone,  or  any  of  the  front  te^h, 
was  six  shillings  for  each ;  whilst  fracturing  a  rib 
was  three  shillings,  a  wound  an  inch  long  on  tjie 
face  was  two  shillinge,  and  the  same  under  the 
hair  was  estimated  at  one  shilling.  Some  alteoi^ 
tions  in  these  laws  were  made  by  Alfred,  who 
also  appointed  penalties  for  protecting  the  personal 
safety  of  an  innocent  ceorl. 

The  penalties  for  theft  appear  to  have  been  the 
most  numerous  and  severe  of  the  Anglo'Sa^um 
code.  They  originally  consisted  in.  a  threefold  re- 
compense for  a  freeman,  twofold  for  a  servile  per- 
son, and  forfeiture  of  bis  goods  and  wite  to  ttie 
King.  The  Sovereign  had  next  the  power  of  ta)^ 
ing  bis  Were,  or  of  putting  him  to  death;  and  Iim 
provided^  that  if  the  wife  and  fimiily  of  a  thief  wi|» 
nessed  his  crime,  they  should  all  go  into  sbverj^. 
Cutting  off  his  hand  and  foot  was  ordained  aotm 
after,  but  Edmund,  who  reigned  in  94.1,  i»  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  Saxon  Prince  who  punished 
robbery  by  hanging.  It  may  be  remarked,  buf- 
eyer,  that  his  immediate  predecessor,  iEtbektan, 
commanded  that  no  one  should  lose  his  life  ior  len 
than  twelvepence,  or  under  15  y^Rrs  oi  age,  qnl^ 
he  fled  or  jdefended  himself.  This  was  sJso  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  Canute,  which  order,  ><<  that 
for  a  small  cause  a  Christian  man  shall  not  be  .mI- 
judged  to  death,  nor  the  work  of  the  Divine  haa^i 
destroyed,  which  was  redeemed  by  so  dear  a  pQ$sf  t 
From  the  W^h  borders  to  the  £ngli8l^  howeieer, 
spoliation,  even  in  peace>  seems  to  have  b^eil' ut- 
most considered  as  laudable :  the  prince  «i4  Ilia 


knriSyhkd  a  share  in  the  prey  appointe<l  hy  sta* 
mt» ;  tod  <'  the  Royal  Bard,  **  says  the  Welsh  law, 
^  diaS  attend  the  King's  domestica  when  they  go 
dttt  to  phuder  the  English,  and  he  shall  sing  and 
play-heifore  them  for  their  encouragement.  If  they 
meet  wi&  resistance  and  a  battle  ensue,  be  shaU 
ling  the  song  entitled,  ^  the  Monarchy  of  Bri- 
trin.'  " 

'  With  regard  to  females,  the  ancient  British  lawa 
had  a  singttlar  proriston,  that  ^'  whosever  should 
strike  the  Queen,  or  snatch  any  thing  forcibly  from 
fay-  hand,  should  forfeit  the  Royal  protecUon. '' 
But  iiie  Anglo^axon  ordinances,  received  women 
hito  much  greater  respect  and  protection,  since  one 
^-tfae  eiurliest,  placed  the  diildren  under  their  mo- 
iher -on  the  fiiuther's  death ;  whilst  others  were 
formed  to  prevent  forced  marriages,  and  keeping 
€i^t;oncabines.  The  purity  of  maidens,  &c.  was  alsor 
preserved  by  very  severe  statutes ;  as  the  ravisher 
•f  a^on  was  fined  as  an  assassin,  and  the  violator 
ttf-a  child  was  subject  to  mutilation.  Adultery 
Wat  also  punished  by  a  variety  of  fines,  which  may 
he'  seen  in  Mr  Turner  s  copious  illustrations  of  tho 
-Saxon  Lawa* 

'^  It  now  remains  only  to  notice  the  general  pro- 
lotion  and  security  of  society,  given  and  requiretl 
bf  diese  ordinances ;  and  in  briefly  stating  the 
titlject,  it  should  be  noticed,  that  beside  an  indi^ 
Vidoal's  valuation,  be  had  a  protecting  privilege 
called  a  Mund,  which  guarded  his  domestic  resi- 
deace  from  violation.  This  varied  in  amount  ac- 
l;onling  to  his  rank;  as  the  King's  mund  was 
rated  at  fifty  shillings,  and  that  of  a  ceorl  at  six  ; 
toid4f  any  one  drew  a  weapon  where  men  lyere 
'driidLkig^  and  the  floor  were  stained  with  blr 
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fifiy^  ahillinga  were  paid  to  the  King,  and  a  rcQpBi^ 

penae  was  made  to  the  master  of  the  boose  iba^ 

nolating  his  mund  hyrd.  »• 

That  pecaUarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  jadicatare 

of  caasuig  all  persons  to  enter  into  a  mutual  and 

uiiifonn  bail,  has  already  been  described ;  thoogk  - 

it  may  be  remarked  in  alluding  to  it,  that  the  age. 

and  purpose  for  assuming  it  seem  to  be  pointed. 

out  in  one  of  the  laws  of  Canute,  which  prondea» 

that  ''  every  one  of  twelve  winters  old  shonld 

swear  that  he  will  not  be  a  thief,  nor  the  adviser 

of  one*"     But  beside  these  ordinary  bodb,  er 

sureties,  accused  persons  were  bound  ovex   hjr 

pledges  to  answer  complaints  against  them,  and  dot 

as  the  judges  should  decide,  or  to  forfeit  twdvo 

shillti^^s*   In  a  case  of  paying  the  Were  for  a  ho» 

micide^  there  were  required  twelve  securities ;  md 

if  a  thief  could  not  give  bail,  his  goods  were  seized^ 

<or,  in  defieiult  of  property,  he  was  imprisoned  ^ 

judgment*     Every  master  became  the  pledge  for 

his  family,  and  answered  for  it  if  accused;  but  a 

friendless  man,  or  stranger,  being  charged  with  m 

crime,  was  to  be  put  into  the  pillory  tiill  he  went 

to  the  ordeal.     The  man  who  was  accused  and 

had  no  borh,  might  be  killed  and  buried  with  the 

infamous ;  but  the  characters  of  individuals  were 

protected  by  tlie  law,  apd  Edgar,  who  reigned  in 

.960,  ords^inetl  thj^t  malicious  calumny  should  ha 

punished  by  the  loss  pf  jhe  defa^ner  f  tongue,  ua^ 

less  redeemed  by  the  full  vidue  of  his  Ufe«    Both 

travellers  and  stnmgers,  however,  w«qb  watched 

and  suspected  by  thi^  government ;  no  one  ^nm  to 

receive  another  into  his  house  for  more  ihap  nina 

^Yh  wbp  h^  jnojt  previously  served  him  .m  a 
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foficoper ;  and  eren  a}l  sales  mexe  to  be  conducted 
before  witnesses,  ^tbelstan,  who  began  bis  rdgn 
in  929y  ordered  tbat  nothing  abore  20  pennies 
price,  should  be  sold  outside  the  gate  of  a  town ; 
but- that  they  should  be  within,  under  the  witness 
of  a  Grerefa  :*  and  Canute,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1014,  ordered  that  '*  nothing  should  be  bought 
ttore  four  pennies  worth,  living  or  dead,  without 
the  witness  of  four  true  men. " 

Such  were  the  leading  features  of  the  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  which  were  subject  to  all  the 
oentHiiial  in^roTement  that  could  be  deyised  by 
Ae  Witenagemote*  Their  great  princqile  was 
certainly  a  free  judicature^  by  which  erery  man 
was  made  to  perform  tojvards  otfaeDi,  the  rigfa$ 
which  he  desired  for  himself*  They  had,  ^ys  the 
anUior  to  whom  the  present  section  is  so  much  in« 
ddbted,  **  a  highreganl  for  the  personal  lit>erty of  thp 
suhjeet  whibt  unpffimding  against  the  hxws ;  and 
repeated  provisions  were  made  j^  pjanish  t^jjo^ 
who  imprisoned  or  bound  him  without  legal  j|»- 
^oe* "  Such  was  also  the  sentiment  of  iBlfred 
himself,  when  he  declared  in  his  will  tlwt  **  the 
fingliab  iiad  an  undoubted  right  eyer  tQ  retmain 
finee  as  their  own  thoughts. " 

3.  Judicature  ofEngkmddoum  to  the  Ncmum 
Invasion^— 1%  cannot  U^  doubted,  that  the  sue- 
cessea  of  the  Danes  in  England  wer^  prpductive 
of  some  alterations  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and 
'goremment.  But  there  ^iras,  at  the  same  time,  so 
^EUUcii  ne^semblance  .between  the  two  nations,  that 
ise^veral  ,of  each  were  similar,  if  not  perfectly  the 
-same ;  and  many  of  the  edicts  of  Canute,  the  so- 
coad  DanMi  monarch,  were  ratablished  to  support 
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Aose  of  the  Saxon  sovereigiM,  arid,  as  such,  liate 
been  cited  in  the  preceding  review  of  thefti. 

When  the  Danes,  however,  were  first  snpprei- 
sed  by  Alfred,  that  part  of  England  in  which  they 
settled  was  governed  by  a  law  called  Dane-Lage; 
whilst  the  sovereign  compiled  another  code  cn- 
^(led  West-Saxon  Lage ;  and  the  local  constita-' 
^ons  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  were  observed  kt: 
the  coiuties  nearest  to  Wales,  and  were  entitled 
the  Mercen-Lage.  These  three  systems,  then,' 
Were  in  use  in  different  connties  of  the  nattod  in 
ihe  reign  of  Edgar,  snmamed  the  Peaceable,  one 
of  whose  principal  merits  was  commencing  that 
design  which  his  grandson  Edward  the  Confessor 
afterwards  completed,  the  compiling  of  one  litii- 
fbrm  body  of  laws  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom. *  It  is  probable  that  this  work,  trhich  hd 
publicly  declared  about  ^66,  was  little  more  thazi 
a  revival  and  improvement  of  King  :?Elfred'8  West^ 
Saxon  Lage  ;  incorporating  therewith  some  of  ifie 
Mercian  customs,  and  such  of  the  Danish  as  were 
reasonable  and  approved.     **  It  is  iny  ^?nll,  "^  saad 

*  This  sovereign  is  also  stud  to  have  riddeft  UtrMgli 
his  provinces  every  spriiig  sod  vriotet»  to  rmnwne  At 
conduct  of  the  powerful,  to  protect  the  weak,  and  to  punish 
every  violation  of  law.  His  vigilant  conduct  freed  the 
Icingdom  from  robbers  ;  he  founded  tli^  British  Kavy,  re- 
formed tlie  coin,  and  issued  reguktions  to  pr^ent  exeeM 
'of  drinking  introduced  by  the  Danes,  and  thaqvanels 
.vrbkh  naturally  foUowed.  The  credit  of  having  extir- 
pated wolves  from  England,  is  also  attributed  to  him,  Hut 
they  are  sliown  to  have  been  common  in  many  counties  by 
an  injunction  of  Edward  I. ;  and  «ven  Jemes  I.  dfaCMi 
•iiis  <*  fiehirefis"  and  barona  to  hunt  the  wolf  ^  four  er  diot 
tiiBesin  the  aeare,  betwixt  St  Markers  day, "  April  fO^ 
and,  Lambes, "  August  1st,  "  quhich  is  the  time  of  their 
^uhelpes.'* 


• 

£4g|r  in  a  .speech  explaiuiog  Ills  design  to  th^ 
Witenag)emote  at  York, '^  that  the  Danes  select 
£9r.  thejuselires  such  laws  as  are  hest  adapted  to 
their  particnlar  circamstances ;  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish obserye  the  statutes  which  I  and  my  couhcij- 
loxs  have  added  to  the  ancient  dooms.  **     The 
statutes  thus  established  were  confirmed  at  Oxford 
by  Canutey  when  he  persuaded  the  English  and 
Danes   to   enter  into  an  agreement   of  mutual 
friendship  and  reconciliation  ;  but  in  1015  a  new 
collection  of  Laws  or  Constitutions  was  drawn  up 
in  a  national  assembly  at  Winchesteri  which  com- 
manded   the    faithful    administration    of  justice 
blended  with  juercy;  forbad  the  selling  of  Christ- 
iaa-slaves  abroad  ;  denounced  Paganism  in  witch- 
craft ;  confirmed  the  three  kinds  of  English  Law ; 
and  relieved  some  of  the  feudal  services,  which 
were  then   on  the  increase  throughout  Europe, 
The  fortunate  position  in  which  Edward  the  Con«r 
feasor  was  placed,  between  the  Danish  and  Nor«t 
man  invasions,  has  made  his  character  to  be  re* 
garjded  with  great  partiality,  especially  as  it  re- 
latesr  to  the  revivid  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws* 
The  imperfect  design  of  Edgar,  though  confirmed 
by  Canute,  was  not  completed  nor  established  till 
the  reign  of  this  sovereign ;  from  which  circum- 
stance the  character  of  an  eminent  legislator  haa 
been  conferred  upon   Edward  by  all  posterity 
The  genuine  book  of  his  laws,  however,  does  not 
exist,  though  a  spurious  series  has  been  printed 
with  his  name.     The  most  ancient  now  extant  are 
these  of  King  ^helbert,  who  reigned  from  561 
to  636,  which  are  also  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
piodern   Europe;   and  with  many  otW  Saxon 
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Reduction  of  Long  Haitv^Marriage^Ceremonicis, 
Feudal  pdwer  over  Wards  and  Widows-^Baptism 
— Fntierals  arid  Sepulchral  Monuments — Noijnati 
Chivaliy-—  Toumaiiients  —  Sports  and  Pasiiniesi 
Hunting,  G^uuing,  Religious  Plays,  Mysteries  and 
Miracles,.  Inferior  Sports — Food  and  Ijiquprs— * 
Character  of  the  Times— Oppression  of-  the  Jews, 

.  Treacherous  Conduct  towards  tbem  Ti^hen  they  quit 
England.— 2.  Thirteenth^  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries, — Improved  State  of  Commerce,  Importa- 
tion of  Wines,  Protection  of  Dutch  Fishery,  Un- 
just treatment  of  Foreign  Merchants,  Laws  of  Eng- 
land concerning  them,  Establishment  of  WouUen 
Manufacture,  Restraints  on  Trade,  Imports  and 
Exports,  Foreign  and  British  Merchants— English 
Shipping— Principal  Ports  traded  with— -English 
Manufacture  of  Woollen  Cloth,  &c— 'Various 
Standards  of  Coin — Sports  and  Pastimes,  The 
Tournament,  Games  of  inferior  Persons,  Religious 
Flays  and  Pageants,  Mummers  and  other  per- 
formers, Character  of  ordinary  Sports  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  Wakes,  Strange  Exhibitions — 
FeastingS  and  Cookery,  Wines,  Spices,  Subtleties, 
Ancient  State-Dishes,  Ceremonies  and  Order  of 
Meals,  Cooks,  &c.  in  Monasteries— Absurdities  of 
Dress,  Female  Head-dresses  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tMry— Rude  and  Ferocious  Mamiers  of  the  Time   »Ti 


CHAPTEB  III. 

From  th€  Skteenth  tb  the  tigAtienih  tJentuty, 

EncoungimeBt  of  Commercft  by  Heiii7  VIL—- Fkx>- 
posal  of  Columbut-^SetUetiiftM-*f  Ifae  Flemings  in 
England,  who  engross  tbe  Trade— Commerce  and 
Ns^ntion  under  Keniy  VlI1^3BsOibllahiileht»f 
the  "^nity  Company-««GoHi— *Bfolkritime  DiscoYer- 
ies  and  Coomieitaal  intercourse  under  Elisabeth^ 
Her  IMb  wltft  M«eoo«y  kud  Ttallbej^  Ctadiict  of 
th*  H«nse  Bf  eitehiBts,  faer  Na^y    nc*»ction  of  te 
Coin-^Goimnefee,  Naylgatioii|  and  Maauftetavea 
under  James  l.|  Oolmdes-^Tnide  under  Gfaarles  i* 
and  the  Commonwealth-— After  dM  Bceiemtioa— 
In^AnrreBMBtof  die  Kavyby  Jamea  IL<»-lna«oBlr 
of  English  Mianotetures-^State  of  Coin^-Atttbo* 
rities— Gradual  impreteinent  of  IbaiMrt  in  J&o^* 
lan^9  Pageatttv  and  Ancient  PtotimBS.'  leasts  and 
HousehiSd  Axrangemcnta-— Sn^isb   l>i«»  iWim 
the  fiaeteentii  to  the  Eighteslith  CteiitnvjM4si^oiV 
aneecTHiMtvMIllttatmlMiis^lMCSOB^Mioii  •  3(19 
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VIBW  07  THE  GOVBRNMBKT  AND  LAWS  OF 
GR£AT  BRITAIN^ 


,    ,  CHAPTER!. 

LAW  AWD  GOVERNMENT  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THB 
ROMAN     INVASION   TO    THE   CONFIRMATION    Of 

MAGNA  CHARTA. 

1. — JhfunmHons  and  Changes  effected  by  the  NoT'^ 
man  Government. — There  never  was  a  more  ra^ 
pid  and  extonsiye  change  than  that  which  took 
place  in  the  government  of  England,  soon  after  th^ 
entry  of  the  Normans;  for,  by  force  of. arms  and 
forfeitures, — the  consequences  of  iU-contrived  re«^ 
Tolts, — William  I.  soon  became  almost  the  sol^ 
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kid  of  the  haded  property  of  the  iiation,  whidi 
gft^e  him  the  power  of  introducing  the  Feudal  Sys- 
tem in  its  most  rigorous  form^  to  which  he  was  at* 
tached  hoth  by  habit  and  by  policy.  It  is  com* 
monly  supposed,  that  the  institution  of  this  system 
was  deri?ed  from  the  military  policy  i^the  Northern 
nations,  when  a  successful  general  bestowed  p<Hr- 
tions  of  a  subdued  territory  on  his  principal  fol- 
owers,  who  again  dirided  them  into  smaller  parts 
with  A^  inferior  spldiers,  whence  they  receiyed 
their  anrient  names  of  Fends,  Fiefe,  and  Fees,- or 
rewards.  They  were  to  be  held,  however,  by  tak- 
ing the  Oath  of  Feaity  to  ^  chief  by  whom  they 
were  granted,  and  doing  him  faithful  sernce  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Before  the  airival  of  William  L,  the  lands  of  the 
Saxons  were  held  ehiefly  in  Seoage  or  Bui^gage : 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  certain  rent,  er  performance  oi 
.  certain  services,  either  in  husbandry  or  any  othera 
agreed  upon,  not  military.  On  the  invasion  of  the 
Normans,  their  leader  baviqg  appropriated  1422 
manors,  with  numerous  forests,  &c.  for  the  sap* 
port  of  the  crowo,  he  lavishly  distributed  to  Us 
lollowers  t^e  remainder  of  die  country.  Thus,  to 
lis  nephew,  Hugh  de  Abrincis,  he  gave -the  whole 
of  Cheshire,  to  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  970  manoNf 
and  43.0  tq  Qdo,  Bishop  of  ^ayeux,  his  half-bare* 
thers ;  whilst  the  Eari  of  Breta^  received  44C(, 
<yr  Warren  298.  Bigod  199,  Giffmi  107,  of  Cte^ 
171,  and  Percy  119.  These  estates  were  no«r 
jponverted  into  Feudal  Tenures,  bodi  towards  tiia 
King  as  chief  lord,  and  towards  the  Barene  ae  k^ 
ferior  ones;  tiins  establishmg  the  and«iit  luwf 
maxim,  that  aH  lands  were  held  iSreeAy  or  indft 
fectly  of  the  Sorereign.    The  distiadtoa  ^ 
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HlMHKB  comisted  in  the  iwtare  of  tlMir  mnAemi 
m  Cldvdlfy  or  Kniglit-^ervioe,  wh^re  tiM  duty  tt4l 
finBe^  but  unoertatii ;  FVee  Socage,  where  it  wne 
fieei  md  certtin ;  Pure  YBIeinage,  irbere  it  wiii 
hmmf  imd  tuiominn;  and  Privilege  Villeinege^ 
where  it  was  base  base,  but  eertain.    Of  these  ^ 
noet  general  waa  made  Knight^aerriee,  in  wiiich 
tile  tCBBiit  of  ft  whole  fee,  waa  bound  to  attend 
hie  lord  to  ihe  ware  for  40  days,  in  every  year,  if 
d^ed  upon;    On  recaiving  an  estate,  the  tenant 
did  pttM^  Hmnage  to  his  chief,  by  kneeling  before 
lamf  amgirt  end  uncovered,  with  his  haoods  encloeed 
Ivtween  thoae  ef  fats  lord,  whilst  he  pn)fe&ned,  that 
^  iraai  that  duy  ibrth  be  became  his  man^  of  lifii 
and  Unb^and  earthly  honour;"  after  which  he 
teelr  aar  onth  of  fealty,  promising  to  be  ftitfaful,  and 
to  defend  Ins  lord  agsoiast  all  his  enemies.    The 
Msevved^  or  quitrenls  of  these  estates  weiie  tiot 
cBHRdenible^  but  the  seven  exactions  attached  to 
koaght^serrioss  were  often  levied  to  an  exorbitant 
end  iilegid  aaaoatet,  liiougkmoet  of  them  were  r»- 
gadated  by  the  Great  Charter.    To  give  a  very 
hfief  notice  of  them,  they  were  aa  follows  :«^i* 
wlielr,  or  voluntary  grants  from  the  tenaurt  to  hH- 
kvdin  tiaoesof  difficulty  or  distress,  arising  from 
Ihe  good-will  of  iSie  former.    In  time,  however, 
they  became  estabHshed  services,  and  were  claim- 
ed St  iHegttl  ^mes  and  to  an  unreaaoaafole  amount^ 
wheresB  they  were  lawfully  allowed   but  upon 
•ehree  great  occasions ;  namely,  the  redemption  of 
ei'dnef 's  pMuon,  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of 
iwwt,  negtecting  which  ineutted  the  fiDrfeiture  of  an 
.^eMBte;  tanking:  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  a  cei9- 
flieiiy'  whMi  was  attbnded  with  conadenhle  cost, 
wmMoA^^Mo  whear  he  wae  «fieen  years  old ;  a^ 
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P1106.  manryifig  his  eldest  daughter/  which  cmM 
mot  he  deoMuided  before  she  was  sefen,  and  was 
ifitended  to  furnish  a  portion,  tiiat  a  mflitary  knti 
fiOttld  raise  by  no  other  means.  2.  JReliefg  were 
finother  consequenee  of  knight-service,  Ti4iich  arose 
from  die  right  that  a  superior  lord  held  in  at 
eslaite ;  for  though  it  were  granted  to  a  tenant,  it 
originally  reverteii  to  him  at  his  deadi.  And  e^fxia 
after  the  heir  was  allowed  some  interest  in  the 
auoeession,  he  could  not  enter  upon  the  property 
liil  he  had  peiformed  his  homage  and  paid  a  fine, 
ii  sum  of  money  called  a  Relief,  of  abcoit  a  fourth 
paH  of  a  year's  i^nt.  This  payment,  howeier,  waa 
00:  much  disliked  by  the  English,  that  '^^liam  I; 
ebanged  it  into  a  gi^t  of  arms,  &c.,  in  imhation  of 
the  Heriots  already  mentioned.  3.^  The  payment 
of  Premier  Seisin^  or  first  pessesedoo,  was  taken 
imlyfrom  those  tenants  who  held  directly  of  the 
King,  or  in  chief;  and  it  consisted  in  the 'Sove- 
reign's claiming  firom  the  heir  half  a  year's,  or  a 
year's  profit  of  his  lands ;  from  which  arose  the 
-P^ipsX  demand  of  .Firstrfruits,  as  Lord  of  tiie 
.Church  territories.  4.  The  right  of  Wca^d^t^ 
^^as  intended  as  a  recompense  to  a  lord  for  theloea 
of  his  young  tenant's  sernce,  originating  in  the 
p&mQ  cause  as  the  demands  of  ReMefs ;  and  even^* 
■bout  three  centuries  since,  the  diaim  of  the  lord  of 
^n  estate  to  the  guardian  of  the  heir,  extended  to 
ilhe  exdusioin  of  the  uncle  or  grandfather.  He  waa 
called  the  Guardian  in  Chivalry,  and  his  power  eoit- 
aisted  in  retaining  die  person  and  lands  of  such  an 
Jieir  till  the  age  of  twenty^one  for  a  iliale,  and 
•fourteen  for  ia  female,  without  giving  any  acoouat 
iof  the  profits.  All  who  held  any  hmd^  in-  ehisf  «f 
:]4e  King  were  his  Wards^  and  he  bad  the  power 


«C.9fMi^  ihe  fiMlcNly  of  ihw  peiMtiuidMlvM 
IM»  audi  of  Ua  foUovMS  m  he  deftirod  to  foviwa. 
fWbeBOvor  th»  boir  was  modo  a  luiigbt,  he  beiSMBO 
km  m  (o  hinMolf ;  bnl  his  kads  renMUned  in  w«ffd 
IMlil  ho  nwte  of  foil  ago,  and  hod  peHormod  has 
komogoy Aodpoid hit i^f.  5^  The goordiftao of 
iiohtki  words  had  ako  (ho  rig^  of  itforrMi^  or 
4be.  {Mivor  qf  profddkig  Ifaem  with  a  propor  aU>- 
ance  ;  which,  if  tho  Mm$M  Eofnaod,  tboy  lorfoitod 
IM>  omch  m  &}my  won&d  aKign  to  their  lord»  and 
Jtwice  the  tmm  if  tbejr  uaniod  withonl;  hio  ^oAoeal^ 
.Tbia  cootom  a^^eam  to  h«re  boea  oataUishod^  that 
faamhMi  ahooklaot  anito  tbemaalfaa with  their  kNrd'a 
mmmy%  and  in  Noianandy  the  coaaent  of  tho  chief 
:VianB(|iiiiadfor  their  marria^i}  whteh  pfobabl|r 
1^0  riae  to  tboir  ieUing  of  thai  eoaaenii  prohibit* 
od  by  Honry  JU  9ad  widch  is  oneo  sMd  to  bar o 
pnocbmd  1(M^  laarha,  mOQL  Ida*  4mU  e^ 
mknt  to  afaoMt  IOO,^H)Q/«  of  modorn  nioBoy«  6. 
A  reeipfocal  agreement  appeavi  once  to  have  eXf 
jatod  botiwooa  a  lord  and  his  tenaata,  that  noitfaor 
forty  ahottUi  ^apoao  of  hia  teantory  witboiKt  tJie 
jcopaont  of  the  od^r ;  but  when  tho  eourae  of  timo 
^had  wonn  away  tbo  iseatniot  cm  tho  ]ord%  th^ 
^till  woold  not  peraait  their  tenanta  to  alionato 
Aek  lands  wkhont  paying  of  a  6ne  f or,  idicpitioo^ 
jwhich  waa  fre^imtly  latt^  at  an  illegal  amoantb 
7*  Tho  ooncloaion  of  -a  tennioi  pnodaoed  another 
laatnro  moidont  to  aulitary  f«9Bf  called  EschetUp 
mhkh  implied  the  retom  of  the  whole  property  to 
4ha  original  lovdi  on  the  tenant  dying  without  heira 
of  hm  bhM>d»  or  on  hia  hanag  committed  treaaoa 
m  kkmj.  Kntght-ser?ifie  tio  included  keeping 
foard  in  the  King'a  ca^ea,  and  other  datioa ;  but 
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H'wtm  III  leogtfi  cshm^^d  into  a  pwwMgy  iMittefiip» 
4m  caMed  Bflcoage,  o»Sliie}d*inoiicy,  wM<^  nvai 
•jMid  by  those  wbe  foviid  it  inooBreDieBt  to  take 
tke  6«ld,-eitfaer  in  their  own  persons  or  hf  iAhem 
Whilst  Uiis  tenure  lasted,  however,  the  King  had 
always  ready  at  his- command,  an  anay  ci  60,0M 
knighte;  who  were  boand,  upon  pain  of  loslig 
ikeir  eslMes,  to  attend  him  in  time  of  iBTaaion,  ot 
to  qUell  any  doaaestte  insnrrection. 
'  B«l  whilst  the  NMrraans  oppressed  the  EagKdii 
4aELd  became  possessed  of  their  tenit<»ies,  they  aba 
tre^aently  ddhmded  thw  own  Soreieign  of  his 
nghls,  even  from  the  very  estates  which  he  had 
bestowed  iipon  them.  Xo  remedy  tfats,  and  ex^ 
aetly  to'ascertiuii  the  service,  &c  4ine  from  all  hia 
tenants,  William  I.  is  supposed  to  have  ordered 
that-famoQS  sinvey  of>!l^^and,^  whidi  is  yet  ex« 
ihiit/  and  called  the  Domesday  Book.  It  waa  un- 
dertaken by-  the<  advice-  aod  consent  of  a  Great 
C^iuieil  of  the  khifdom  in -1080^  and  it  waa 
Iftaiiliedin  1036.  The  'rasnnerof  performing  it 
was  by  CommiBsioneT%> -catted,  ^e  King's  Jastiee% 
whd  were  appointed  to  travel  throughout  England^ 
and' to  register,  upon  the  oaiths  of  tfie  Sheiifl^  the 
iords  of  each  manor,  the  piiests  of  every  chmtir, 
4ie  stewards  of  every  hundred,  the  baalil^  and  six 
viUeins  of  every  ivillage-^-4he  names  of  the  various 
)>leces,  their  ownerS'  in  the  time  of  King  Edward 
^he  Confessor,' forty  ye«rs  before,  the  names  of  tha 
l^en  possessors,  the  quantity  of  the  land,  rank  of 
the  tenants,  and  several  kinds  of  property  ooiitain«> 
ed  in  them :  the  returns  being  made  to  a  board 
fitting  at  Winchester,  where  they  were  ananged 
«Qd  reeorded  All  the  estates,  too,  wen  triply 
rated,  viz.  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 


ieimr,  i»"diey  #et«  Hirst  lH9$t6wed  by  WHHatn  L, 
Bad  as  they  iprere  at  the  time  of  the  scirvey.  The 
BMimsCsript  of  this  ihVBlmLble  record  consists  of 
SO  volutnes;  ike  first  a  folio,  ioclnding  31  conn^ 
ties>  and  382  double  pages  of  Tellnni ;  and  the 
eeebnd  a  quarto  of  450  pages,  containing  three 
eomfties,  and-  part  of  two  others.  They  are  pre^ 
served  in  the  Chapter-honse  at  Westminster ;  bnt; 
vntil  1696,  were  kept  in  the  £x<lheqiier  nndet 
three  locks.  A  printed  edition  of  the  Domesday 
Book  appeared  in  1783,  S^vols.  foHo,  which  wal 
perfected  in  1816,  by  a  third,  coMaining  similar 
leoerda  known  under  the  some  title,  with  rery 
eepions  indexes,  and  an  excellent  introducdon,  by 
H^nry  Ellis,  Esq.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  Bri^ 
liisra  Mnsemn.  '> 

l^neh  Were  the  changes  in  the  national  tenmn^ 
^  England ;  and  those  in  the  laws  and  govern^ 
ment  were  equally  extensive.  The  Saxon  Courtt 
'W&e  soon  after  left  to  decline,  by  the  clergy  being 
permitted  to  hold  'courts  of  their  own,  which  is 
-sapposed  to  have  been '  done  by  the  King  to  in* 
gratiate  himself  with  iSbe  Ecctesiastics.  The  coun^ 
ty  courts,'  however,  for  a  short  tune  surriyed'  the 
Norman  Invasion;  but  about  1085,  the  clergy 
were  prohibited  from  taking' their  causes  to  it,  and 
the  Bishops  and  Abbots  were  ordered  to  sit  there 
no  longer;  whilst  the  secular  nobility  gradually 
neglected  it,  which  was  sanctioned  by  a  statute  in 
1267.  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  or  suits  instituted  by 
the  Sovereign  against  all  crimes,  were  removed  from 
it,  and  held  only  by  the  King;  and  it  at  length 
hecarae  a  Court  held  by  the  Sheriff  for  the  trial  6f 
little  causes,  not  exceeding  forty  shiKingB.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  the  ancient  Gemots  of  ' 
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mm  h<dd  in  the  royal  nsiiieaoe^.eiiliikd  '^  tjb* 
King's  Hall)'*  wtiich,  until  tbe  gnuidngofMa^w 
Quivlat  foUowed  tha  SaT«r<0ga  wherairer  h»  i«^ 
■nvad*  Oirar  this  oaon  presided  tbe  King  hii}»- 
aelfy  or  bis  Jasticiary  ia  lus  abseaee ;  and  it  was 
composed  of  the  Lord  Msrshalt  who  s«^>eri»tjeB^ 
ad  mattaia  valattag  to  bonaar  and  wnm^  and  tba 
nilitary  laws ;  the  L<Mrd  CbaoceUory  who  kept  tba 
fioyal  Seal,  and  bad  cogiiiaaaee  of  :all  lettai% 
wiitsi  aad  punts  to  wbieb  it  was  attaebed ;  tbe 
Lord  Ti^asnrer*  who  bad  the  priBfapsl  atttboRiijf 
an  affiuis  of  tbe  sajvenno;  and  oerlaia  pamwsi 
baraad  ia  th»  lawa^  oalied  the  King's  J«stiass»  att 
of  wbttsi  v#paa»aiits4by  tbs  greater  haionsof  tht 
realm.  Bnt  instead  of  the  ancient  and  efaitabjla 
Trial  by  J«ry,  tbe  Nonoana  introdnosd  tb^  own 
mumm  sod  ab^nvd  eas^om  of  Trial  by  BsjKtle^  §m 
|be  dedsioa  ^f  all  ciyil  awd  orimiaal  ^wastiops  of 
iiBCt  in  tho  Uis4  roseirt^  Yet  finp^  the  iastitatiea  of 
a  regular  trial  by  Jary  baa  samiatunes  bm^t^  attsi* 
buted  to  WiUiiMEa  L»  tboogh  tiaoes  of  it  Imre  beea 
shown  in  the  Saann  jadiisataffa.  Tbe  B^jjclfsiasr 
tical  Coarts^  sa  tbofo  of  tho  ANbdeae^a*  BiAoft^ 
and  Arebbiabop^  weio  also  ereeted  at  tba 
tiine  with  the  King's ;  aiid  tbe  appeal  wbieb 
allosrod  kwm  tbe  bst  of  these  to  Rame^  was  ao^ 
4mly  extremely  costly  and  dilatory,  bat  also  gave 
tbe  Pootift*  a  plaasibls  piwtenoe  ier  interferiag  as 
4he  interoal  govanioient  of  the  seabn*  Baaktas 
these,  there  were  Courts  held  by  tho  Basons  ia  tba 
rballs  of  their  castles,  at  which,  bow«Ter,  o«i^  tiir 
Tial  canses  were  deeded ;  bat  j»  the  lessor  Bar 
rons,  bald  of  the  graates,.  and  eimb  ehdaKod  tba 
ngfat  of  keeling,  snob  a  qoiirt»  ibey  bcsaOM  alt 


9¥eT,  was  poasessed  oth^  of  the  executive  powers 
amoe  that  of  maldiig  laws  and  levying  8id)8idie8^ 
MoBged  to  the  €rveat  Council,  which  sncoeeded 
the  Witenagemote,  and  was  composed  of  the  Pre^ 
ktea  and  the  Sovereigns,  greater  Barons,  or  te- 
Bants  in  chief,  below  whom  it  is  generally  siip^ 
posed  that"  no  persons  were  exempt,  before  the 
iWfiiament  summoned  by  Simon  Montfoid  in  1265k 
'This  council  is  believed  to  have  assembled  thrice 
in  the  year  without  summons,  but  occasionBi 
neetiiigs  were  ci^ed  by  the  King's  orders  through 
h»'  Sherifife  and  Ba^fis  ;'  though  he  had  no  power 
of  omiltiiig  any  Baron  who  had  a  right  to  «tt«id 
ll,  nor  of  introducing  any  below  the  reamed 


'  .Another  vi<dent  alteration  of  the  English  Co» 
atkntion,  consisted  in  the  depopulation  of  wholo 
dtstricta  to  provide  for  the  King's  hunting,  by  esta^ 
Miflhing  Forosts,  and  subjecting  them  and  the  an* 
dent  woods  of  the  nation  to  ^e  conitintotal  serv» 
Mties  of  Fdriest-law,  whereby  the  dbugbter  of  n 
beast  was  made  almost  as  penal  as  that  of  a  maa* 
In  the  tSaiton  dineb,  though  no  person  was  allowed 
.to  Idll'  or  chase  the  Kings  deer,  yet  he  might 
•tart  any  game,  pu^rsue,  and  take  it  upon  his  own 
•estate ;  but  the  sole  property  of  all  the  game  ift 
Bngland  was  now  vested  in  the  King,  no  one 
hemg  allowed  to  disturb  any  fowl  of  the  air,  ct 
-beast  of  th^  foiest,  80  reserved,  without  a  roytd 
grant  of  diase  or  free-warren ;  and  even  these  1»> 
eniaeo  wove  given  as  tniieh  to  preserve  the  brieed 
«8  indvlge  the  subject*  It  has  been  asserted,  tina 
tlM  ancient  additions  of  woodlands  subjected  to 
<dieee  laws  were  so.  grent,  that  between  the  re^aa 


•f  Bdimd  liM  CofttoMr  and  WBimmhi 
17y000  aetm  wera  afimsted  in  Huajptkire;  k/f 
which  a  pieoe  of  land  anoantnif  vndar  th»  fomai 
aotensign  to  963i.  Ids.  lOd^  waa  lednced 
Ihe  latter  to  l2dL 

The  loUa  and  taxes  impoaad  fcy  WyttBiii  Ih 
abo  the  eanaes  of  madi  diaeottlaiit;  alace  aR  Ui 
feudal  aoarcea  of  weakh  are  aaid  to  have  proiaeed 
daily  the  flmm  of  10612.  IOr.  l|d.  froaa  nat  noM 
Aan  2,000^000  of  peraena*    Hia  laoai  oppeeMm 
iaspoat  was  a  hiid*twc  called  Hidage^  which  waa 
aimiiar  to  the  DaaegaU  already  mealioMd ;  b«a 
he  alsojderiTad  gntat  amna  fiimi  FwAiit«cB»  Cegt> 
poratioii*iBnt8»  the  MoneyagOy  a  tax  of  Naanaft 
arigio^  and  pidd  to  the  King  aa  an  eqiuvalaaa  fair 
not  debasing  the  cob,  considerable  property  ok^ 
darted  from  the  Jewa,  aad  iaas.    Of.  these  latter 
«nGliona»  there  ia  no  rating,  the  attowit^ 
tiiey  were  to  tarionsy  arbitrary^  aid 
•They  coBsiatBd  of  soma  of  nwoy  amafintly  paid 
fo  delay  or  eocpedite  kwr«pi«ae6£ng%  and-  aeoim 
fiifour.    Tha  county  of  NorMk  {wid  an  anmial 
«HnpeBition  to  he  **  faiify  deah  with;"  the.  men 
of  (iemeinne  paid  26  ia8ric%  16^  ISa.  4d.  to  haafia 
the  benefit  of  a  charter  givm  theaa  by  the  King-; 
William  da  Wile  paid  60L  aad  100  afaillinga,  Amt 
lie  might  hare  his  laad%  and  befiree  of  paoseentiaA 
when  accused  of.  ravishing  bis  ward  ;  aad:liiiGia» 
Gountets  of  Chester,  paid  5  mariia  af  aihrer 
4dke  might  not  becom^led  to  waagff  for  tin 
dve  years.  ... 

This  rery  opnleoce,  however^  prodacad 
expenditure,  idiich  opened  a  way  to  [ni»ililga 
freedom ;  for  where  CorporationB  weroidah,  thajr 
were  enabled  to  bay  from  diair  loida  tli9 


ly  trittcb  bf  tna^m  he  eoidd  dev 
sMBdy  wfaeidby  tbe  moti  impeilant  advances  were 
SMle  tewirds  a  free  go^ennnent.  After  Loodoir^ 
fi«llimmi«n  akandB  fint  m  At  Ikt  of  enfnmdiised 
dties ;  bat  faktoriaas  aie  not  agieed  as  to  the  tine 
wkm  a  new  apeflies  el  ooostittttion  arose  in  £og^ 
hnL  About  1180^  boweyer,  the  Oown  begaa 
to  indnlge  ferge  towaa  with  imnmnittea  and  prin^ 
hgrn^  on  ooaiditiott  of  veeeivinf^  an  anneal  rent  or 
ine ;  by  wbicb  the  King  was  l^ally  eariehed,  and 
tfae^cific  aodelaefli,  proleeled  from,  irregolar  taxa^ 
imnn,  iaereaaad  in  eonToaience  and  oommorca^ 
in  •ome  €ata%  ako,  the  inhabilaflylB  of  racb  plaeea 
aafeaiBedy  Irom  their  insigmficaaicey  a  portion  of 
tUrancient  free  tenurea^  together  with  the  de^ 
gaaded  fiaxen  Thegn%  and  the  Ceork  who  had 
not  eoaapirad  nor  fought  against  William.  AU 
tbeseatef  Ae  nation  nHimately  becaaae  villetus 
eir  boadhnen  ;  and  even  dtiee  and  towns  were  sabt 
jsetsd  ea  the  restndni  of  the  melapeboly  Curfew* 
aa  ^leaoand  of  whieh  aH  company  was  obliged  to 
dbperse,  and  aE  Hgbts  were  to  be  eatlngnisbed. 

The  fimits  of  these  Tdbmes,  however,  will  vi* 
lew  bat  a  very  brief  deacriplaon  of  the  oppressions 
srindi  ike  Nonaaan  tavasion  introduced  into  Eng* 
famdy  and  at  length  spread  over  the  whole  king'^ 
<lam*  Bat  it  has  he&i  doabted  if  all  these  evils 
aar  jastly  to  be  attr&iited  to  William  I. ;  and  most 
of  Mb  changes  we  considered  to  have  been  in  the 
■HBO,  rather  thaa  the  mttnte  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
aatablishaMntB.  The  active  and  aspiring  spirit  of 
Kbimans^  is  also  thought  to  have  quu:k^ied 
civiliaed  the  mdelcnfe  and  baibanHm  Saxons ; 
.  even  the  Gaffew^--«f  whicb>  it  may  be  ob* 
aervad,  that  no  very  exact  notion  or  ia&rmalioo 
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exists,  was  an  instttntioii  weli  known  on  the  Con^ 
tinent,  the  'dmo  of  its  estaUMiment  was  one  of 
continual  conspiracies,  and  eight  o'clodc,  when  k 
was  mn^,  was  the  nraal  hour  of  all  dasses  retire 
kig  to  rest.     Wi^  regard  to  the  anciei^t  Ei^fisk 
CBStoms,  too,  William  has  been  said  rather  to  hseve 
stodied  their  restomdon  than  their  sabversioa; 
since  Ingnlphns  states,  that  he  made  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  the.  foundation  of  his  own, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  obserred.     He  materiall  j 
contributed  to  the  abolishing  of  slavery,  hy  pro* 
(acting  the  lands  of  the  servile,  and  prevQatiBg 
their  doing  any  undue  service ;  by  setting  for^  aa 
easy  and  public  form  for  their  emancipation ;  and 
by  enacting,  that  if  any  of  them  lived  a  year  and 
a  day  in  any  city,  burh,  walled-town,  or  cas^ 
without  being  claimed,  they  should  be  entitled  to 
perpetuai  freedom.  This  policy  served  to  strengthen 
the  Crown  against  the  Barons  ;  but  many  of  Wil- 
liam's statutes  were  well  calculated  for  the  public 
benefit,  one  being,  that  stamped  wdghts  and  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  throughout  the  realm,  ^*  as 
his  good  predecessors  had  used."     The  Saxon 
Chrmiicle  also  records  of  his  general  govemmait» 
that  **  the  good  peace  which  he  made  in  thia  land 
is  not  to  be  foi^otten :  so  that  a  man  who  had 
property  of  his  own,  might  go  unhurt  over  the 
kingdom,  with  his  bosom  full  of  gold ;  and  no  man 
durst  slay  him,  though  he  had  done  «ver  so  madk 
evil  against  him. "     Mucii  of  the  excellence  of  Us 
laws,  however,  was  lost  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
English,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  King's  Courts 
being  carried  on  in  Norman  French,  though^  Irom 
the  earliest  period,  the  enrolments  i^vpear  to  hmft 
been  made,  in  JLatin* . .     . 
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/  The  Attglo^NonyuoM  used  nearly  the  tune  pu* 
ttshmeats  for  offences  as  the  Saxons ;  the  most 
freqn^it  being  the  loss  of  a  Hrab,  which  might  be 
redeemed  by  a  fine,  and  hanging  was  also  some- 
times adopted.  For  smaller  faults  were  Hsed  the 
tombrel  and  pillory,  exposures  nearly  similar  i  and 
the  common  places  of  execution  appear  to  hnce 
been  Smithfield,  then  a  receptacle  of  soil  and  o«^ 
dnie,  and  the  .Elms  at  St  Thomas  4  Watenogs  in 
the  Kent-road. 

The  changes  which  had  been  made^  howeveiv 
by  the  Norman  government,  it  is  known,  were 
fuUy  sufficient  to  awaken  tlie  efforts  of  almost  the 
whole  nation  to  regain  the  ancient  ooastitutioiiy 
and  shake  off  all  which  had  been  imposed  by  the 
foroe  and  policy  of  Sang  William.  To  this  point»  the 
-united  power  of  the  superior  Barons  was  long  and 
^mitinually  directed :  and  though  the  narrative  of 
their  exertions  forms  one  of  the  moat  prominent  and 
best  known  portions  of  English  8tory»  it  is  essen^ 
tial  to  the  ccmipletion  of  the  present  sk^ch^^diat  A 
brief  account  should  be  given  of  the  Rise  und  E$* 
UMUhment  of  the  Charters  of  LUferties^  which 
will  also  comprehend  the  principal  imiwovements 
of  the  English  laws,  as  they  were  institated  in  the 
iBfferent  reigns. 

2.  Though  the  revival  and  confirmation  of  the 
Anglo-Saau>n  laws,  formed  alike  the  pronuse  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  petition  of  the  subject,  it  does 
-Bot  appear  that  there  was  any  separate  charter 
netting  them  forth  until  the  famous  one  issued  by 
•  Henry  I.,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  that 
succeeded.  That  which  is  scnnetimes  attribu- 
ted to  William  Ly  is  ^only  his  coUeotion  of  kurs 
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kiiefiMli0ii  ^bvptsn  iAm$Afmmiimaed'\  sadTVE* 
liMi»  Rate,  thoiigb  be  proMiMd  to  rgstwHBtiwifiMriMt 
krart,  imivided  he  received  ibe  crown  in  piplMeuoe 
to  bis  brother  Robert,  yet  wlien  Aidbbiebefi  Lew> 
tanc  lecalled  this  to  his  recoUectiob,  be  only  m^ 
pfiedy  ^  who  Is  he  tbs«  csn  perform  att  he^  pra» 
wises  ?  "  md  left  bin  o«t  of  feronr  for  ite  ms  if 
lAi  Itfi.  In  ftust  this  setereign  extended  the  i» 
sest  lews ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  el  llie  o^ 
pressions  attributed  to  William  I.  were  eadiflr  im 
fipodiiced  by  hk  son.  When  Henry  I.  came  to 
#ie  erofm,  he  therefore  fomd  it  expedient  to  wk 
gratlafte  himself  with  the  people,  by  restoting  te 
ln#s  of  Bdward  the  CenfeeiofS  whieh,  Invteseii 
eeiiflisted  in  his  granting  a  eharier  giving  «p  iB» 
{Unl  esacftions  in  marriage,  wardsh^  anid  nlis^ 
tbei^  he  reserred  the  sHlitary  tennves  lBr40- 
f^nm  of  the  realm*  He  else  aboliihed  tlM  €o» 
'Vfe  fen :  fer,  thengh  it  is  meniieBed  in  tiM  la«n 
for  a  fall  eentnry  aiWwardBy  it  is  mslMr  m  n 
imown  timeofn^Hht  than  as  an  eaLiscing' enstem. 
There  is  extant  a  Ofllleetiofi  el  laws  beiMring  bib 
name,  eonsisting  partly  of  ^ae  ef  fbe  Csotoses^ 
^srilh  gteat  additions  and  alterations  of  his  oarv; 
tad  chieiy  ealcalated  ibrregnlatiDg  the  eoan^ 
(comts.  It  contains  some  directions  ae  fe»  crifloea 
fmd  their  psiMdties,  theft  being  ^made  capital  in 
tMs  revgn ;  and  some  erdinanees  eoncening  esMas 
'il»i  thetr  deaeent^  The  Sascm  lows  ^bttibotad 
ihen  eqnaDy  to  aH  the  sons>  and  the  fendal^  Me»- 
inapi  gave  them  only  to  the  eldest,  bat  Henry  41- 
y«otedtbat  th»  eldest  son  should  have  the  pfincs- 
ftSi  estate,  the  remaining  Imds  being  eqni^  d^ 
^vided.  In  eec^eriastieal  mattenihii^ King  resigMd 
the  election  of  Bishops  and  Abbots,  W9$mag  6aly 


*e  Hmmmf  mntntij  of  Hkmk  vManI  tHmnn^  mti 
hmm^;  asd  he  ilw  uaitod  the ^oolteiMtml  and 
Mfil  CMHt%  tkoogh  they  WBre  socm  fiMily  tepai 
odBd  Ibf  hii  Nonnsa  dergy  • 
:  rfitaphan,  like  the  former  BOfei»igiM»  aeppetled 
lot  title  dbifldy  hy  hv^e  pieenlMe,  eed  his  eovo* 
■BlioiieHlh  wee  therefore  alemst  echerter;  einee 
he  emre  to  fill  aU  the  rmauA  bubopnes,  leenug 
poaneneiiB  in  the  heade  of  a  clerk»  eot  te 
epon  any  penon'e  woodt»  te  oiake  mtil»» 
of  Ifae  vmrped  foreata,  end  to  aboUah  Dbbo^ 
gelt;  The  faiahope  asd  nehfoa  mme  allef^enaei 
lakte  her  laaiBlaiiied  the  prmlegea  of  the  Charoh» 
end  the  eeteHnte  mede  with  the  Beroaa.  The 
liQDg  pnidiahed  th«M  Uberttaa  at  Ozfoid  ia  1 196 1 
Itti  0OOA  after  eaniiig  the  peaaaationa  ef  the  Sea  of 
€hntefbi«y,  the  MEtton  became  kvolved  m  the 
aaMicfay  of  &  jcivil  war«  la  thb  veiga  wmm  iaiee» 
4wed  the  Cinl:aQd  Craea  Levra  of  BiMne,  smI  Iha 
fiactfoe  of  afypeala* 

'  Ae  Henry  11.  qabdy  aoooaeded  to  the  tkaeneb 
ha  Booana  not  te  have  OBBde  any  of  tboae  {wannaae 
eeaeemmy  ehartera  and  liberdea  which  ao  oaeh 
inmdved  hia  predeeetaore.  Hk  fint  actieaa  naae 
40  deatroy  the  Bovona'  fortified  eadtlea,  to  dialnad 
hbforeiga  soIdiai%  and  te  reaame  the  landa  atte* 
aatad  faom  the  crown ;  aome  of  whidi  raeesaraa 
mmt9  calcadatad  to  leatom  tranqnilHty  to  the  king* 
4eai*  He  then  eonvened  the  national  aawmbly  at 
Wallaigfoni,  wivare  itwaa  deeieed  that  the  aa» 
dfoai  lanra  of  England  ahodd  be  reaterad  (  and  he 
eiao  eoafifUMd  the  ehartar  ^  libertiea  iaaned  by  lua 
fraodfother,  King  Henry  L  The  reign  of  thia  So* 
eeieignidaopvodnced'aevenil  greet  improiiuHiiBia 
JB  the  atatates.    The  Great  Charter  of  King  Jolr 
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mA  HMTf  IlL  freqneirtly  refer  to  the  e«rtote# 
this  period,  beoanse,  says  Lord  CcSce,  it  was  fiv^ 
awMM  for  a  Friry  Council,  wise  and  learned  in  the 
kwB  of  the  realm ;  for  a  Sorereign,  who  cardolly 
Mandod  those  laws  and  the  righta  of  fak  crown; 
and  for  leatved  and  upright  judges,  who  acted  ao^ 
eon&ig  to  thoee  laws.  Some  of  the  feudal  de* 
w—idsi  however,  appear  to  hare  been  in  ccHmnoii 
«se ;  hut  the  diffi^ty  af  dividing  estates  seenis 
tasitly  to  ba^e  revived  and  estahlLshed  the  prinHK 
gOMl  order  of  successimi.  The  dispute  betweeK 
tho  Qergjr  and  ike  Barons,  as  to  the  supremacy  of 
the-iurticmal  laws  of  England,  or  those  of  the  Popoi 
WAS  warmly  continued  throughout  the  whiAe  of  this 
reign,'aiid  was  not  concluded  until  tiiat  df  Edwani 
L ;  hut  the  constitutions  of  the  Pariiamaub  of  Cla^ 
lendiHi,  in  1164,  considerably  restramed  the  Pon* 
tificBl  and  Ecclesiastical  authority.  This  adniini»» 
tii^m  of  justice  was  i^  now  most  impdrtan^ 
foeilitated  by  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  six 
cinmiis,  and  the  estahliiAment  of  travelling  or  iti* 
■erantjudgee,  commonly  called  Justices  m  Eyr^ 
who  were  appointed  to  try  causes  in  the  several 
counties,  aecording  to  the  andent  Saxon  cnstom» 
and  to  prevMit  the  great  expense  and  delay  of  suit^ 
ors  being  obliged  to-attend  the  King's  Court  ^eir* 
Ofer  it  might  be  held.  At  this  time,  too,  person^ 
arilitary  service  was  changed  into  the  tax  of  Eeeu* 
age  already,  mentioned  ;  wfaieb,  in  process  of  time» 
baeamo  the  origin  of  the  ancient  parMamoitary  sub^ 
sidiesy  and  tke  land-^tax  of'  more' modem  tnsea^ 
King  Henry  also  introduced  and  cbtaUiiriied  die 
Grand  Assiee,  or  trial  by  a  special  kind  oi  Jury  ia 
nuiters  of  r%ht,  instead  of  the  trial  by  bMbi 


llMgh;  fb9  MMkmt  stBl  bud  hU  ^hoiM  m  to 
iriiiek  be.wwM  b«  triad  b^r* 
.  The  almrfter  of  Henry  I.  was  again  c^mirmed  in 
1175).  after  vrUeh  il  appears  to  bai^e  been  forgot 
ta^«r>iit  laaaly  aU  great  prooeediagi  eoncenang  h 
ta  have  heen  doted  imlil  the  reign  of  Jutm ;  mem 
Biehard.L  laae  too  mudi  occapied  i^dth  ktmgn 
WpltBtiae^  to  aUow  of  tmj  oppertimity  for  its  ee»« 
jidfFption  Off  revivid*  The  martial  tiwrit  of  thia 
Seraaaigii^  nalwaDf  attached  hias  to  the  chase^  and 
ho  thareiim  somewhat  rigidly  enforaed  the  fbonS* 
lawa;  tfaoogh  Matthew  Parit  states^  that  heaho* 
Uihfid  the  hai!baro«B  peneldea  of  castration^  die* 
ifumhemmai^  wsd  kes  of  eyes.  His  thoughts  and 
hia.Ufef  howavar*  w^ere  principally  oocapi^  by  his 
CMSoaa  enisade  to  Palaitine ;  and  his  rmgn  was^ 
tiMiffofey  flhwactariard  hy  few  ladproTemeBta  in 
aba  Bnglisb  JQdieatiMe»  the  asest  memorat^e  being 
hia  eoaaqniiag  that  e^brated  body  of  naTal  regnfai^ 
lioQa»'  eaUed  the  Lawa  of  Oleron^  froas  thdr  ha^^ 
ing  been  consposed  at  that  idaad,  on  the  coast  of 
Cniace»  then  a  part  of  the  possessiona  of  the  Biii* 
Ijsh  Cfowii, 

The  jigomas  entecementy  and  evmi.nnjaBt  af^ 
gjiwrajkiQii  of.  the  feadal  tennrea  and  fotest^laws  nn^ 
^ar  King  John»  seem  to  bate  oommeDced.  that 
long  aad  .violent  aerias  of  baronial  insiMTectiim% 
;irindi  was  .tenniaated  only  by  the.  reduction  of  the 
Jfia^ish  ldia8lsB»  and. the  last  confirmation  of  Mag^ 
4HI  ChairtMk  Historiaasy  howerer,  greatly  differ  aa 
:to  this  point.  Dr  Brady  and  his  anthoritiea  a^ 
Ssmf  that  the^festoration  of  the  ancient  Saxon  laws 
•vaaaevar  matter*  of  diepi^  between  the  King  and 
(Ua  English  ankyecta;  but  the  vieioiia  propensities  of 
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John  ^xohed  the  Norman  -  Barons  to  te^fAL  • 
Annals  of  Waverle^  aecHbe  their  conmolions  ttff 
the  oppresnons  of  hia  Chief  Justieiaryy  who  go- 
yemed  the  kingdom  in  1213  whilst  the  King  wan 
absent  in  France ;  and  Matthew  Paris  attrtbolvi^ 
them  to  the  sudden  discovery  of  a  copy  of  thei^ 
Charter  of  Henry  I.  As  the  accession  of  King 
John  to  the  English  throne,  was  an  usnipation  (^ 
the  right  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Bisetagne  ;>  th(9 
better  to  support' his  cause,  hu  friends  promised  th* 
people  of  England  that  he  diould  restore  the  miH 
dent  Anglo*  Saxon  laws,  and  renew  thedutrter  of 
Henry  I.  The  former  promise  was  repeated  iit 
1213,  when  be  recalled  his  banisJied  eeekMBastaesi 
but  as  the  King  delayed  to  perform  it,  in  the  fiDl4 
lowing  year  a  general  meeting  of  tbe  peere  wai 
clergy  took  place  in  St  Paiod's,  ii^n  Stephen 
Lang^n,  Archbishop  of  Canterbory  prodncedil 
<H)py  of  King  Henry's  charter,  and  all'  who  wei4 
present  swore  to  support  it.  Another  meeting^to 
^e  same  eifect,  took  place  at  St  EdmnndV  Bury 
4h  1214,  when  the  Barons  determined  to  foroa 
John  to  confirm  this  instrament,  and  they  accord 
•ingly.demanded  it  early  in  1215;  it  was  not  cos- 
<;laded,  however,  until  June  Idth  on  theplam<lf 
^nnnemede  ;  but  the  charter  l^en  -granted  was  te 
more  copious  and  perfect  llian  the  one  oa  wfaick 
it  was  founded.  It  was  called  Magna  OfaBrti^ 
or  the  Great  Charter,  not  on  account  oif  its  extent, 
for  a  single  page  of  parchment,  measuring  204 
•inches  by  14^,  contains  the  whole  of  its  privtl^ges'; 
:but  because  it  recorded  so  many  ancientr  righin  of 
the  nation,  and  abolished  so  many  unjust  oppi«a> 
sions.  But  it  did  not  as  it  isgeBenlly,  though 
eiToneously  suj^osed,  take  away  any  lawful  ser« 


flMbrAMD^'^HM^from  the  MbfMl,  Of  eottte  asy  ea«! 
ttely  Hew  -liberties.  It  -eoly  deciared  the  ancieDt 
ifiad  equitable  Issm  of  Et^Iaod ;  defined  the  rela*: 
time  doflieiB  <  ef  the  sovereign  and  subjeet,  took 
mwf  all  thtf  illegal  ^ievances  conneijted  with  fen-> 
4ai  isRuwoy  erown^^bts,  fines,  and  provisionsi 
for  liie  King's  Coart ;  obA  above  all,  which  alono 
iught  ba?re  procured  it  the  name  of  Magn» 
Gliarta,  it -declared  that  no  freeman  should  he» 
■eteed  or  imprisoned/  or  dispossessed,  or  ontn 
tewed,  or  in  anjp  way  destroyed  or  condemned* 
nnlees  by  the  le^  judgment  of  his  peers,  .or  the 
Isiw  ef  ue  land  $  adding,  that  jnstlce  should  be  nei-* 
tker  dealed,  sold,  or  'delayed.  Its  other  provi^ 
aidns-were,  confirmiog  many  <dd  liberties  of  the 
ehvdi ;  fixing  the  forfeitnre  of  lands  for  felony,*  aa 
it  stil'remains,  pvcilubiting  the  right  of  exclusive 
I,  and  the  erection  of  bridges,  so  as  to  dien 
the^  neighbonthood-;  estabUshing  the  testa- 
veiiiary  ^ower  of  the  subject  over  part  of  his 
{lersonttl  estate,  ih&  rest  b^g  secui^d  to  his  wi^ 
slow  and  ohitdrmi ;  setting  the  law  of  Dower,  as 
It  has  oyer  since  remamsd,  andprevemtiDg  the  ap« 
^eals  of  womenj  nnleas  for  the  death  of  their  husr 
tends.  In  mattefs  of  pnbltc  concern,  it  enjoined 
«h  umforouity  of  weights  and  measures ;  protected 
nerdmnt  stiaageare,  and  prohibited  the  alienation 
•of  lan^,  whiereby  the  owner  should  lose  his  scta 
vice*  It  settled  the  Court  of  Commcm  Pleas  in  a 
i^i  certain  place, "  that  the  suitors  might  not  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  King  in  all  h»  progresiies^ 
«iaking'.  the  admiaistsation  of  justice  yet  more  easy 
'by  direoiiag  assizes  in  proper  counties,  attdeat»- 
tUishang  annual  drcuito;  it  also  reformed  some 
Ofils  in  the  tiiab  by  battte  and  wager  of  law,  pro- 
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Iekk0i4m  Ming'n  jniwiy  «CMRi  fawittiyiigiilii 
mkaaA.  e1wigei»  wbioh  wiglK  bam  hPOOgM  wb^^ 
M  foffinting  «•  iba  £»diefii«ri  i^p*^^  tbet 
hoMbg  of  miFcrior  Cwrte  of  Jnilke,  itt4  ««»fi^»r 
eA  bU  tlw  corponAe  libenie»  liiro«|^MMi(  ihe  IfJiigi 
dflm.  The  fiaest  wd  looil  p«ff«ct  onghifil  of  thit^ 
iiliilfr  in  flfyittww»  10  piffaserrtd  in  ihe  a^eU^Wi 
•f  Lincoln  cadbedral ;  neiMvding  to  tbowideDtJii^ 
ibfecliTie  method  of  lecoiding  ui^^wrtwt  dooiH 
mmtsy  nsed  in  Bnghnd,  of  df^NWMg  ono  or  mn 
VBni  oopiM^  m  dw  books  and  Uhraciea  of  caUgMiiii 
hoaaea.  The  best  esplaoation  of  Magna  Cbatii^ 
ia  that  moalcoriaiis  and cofMOua  ope  aontaiiMdii 
the  aocond  part  of.  ^  Edwaid  Coke'a  J.mrthi|mt 
though  kk  not  adaf»tad  to  tbe  grant  of  King  Jobi* 
bnt  to  (be  third  charter  of  Henrjr  IU»  vhi«b  hm 
nwaarooa  alterattona  and  in^Hwreaaanta*  and  it 
datedFtdumary  llA  1826. 

The  short  romiundar  of  King  Johii'a  VMgn^wna 
apent  in  naation^  for  baring  yietdod  thia  Chai<tir» 
and  inhoattlo  praaaedingaagainat  hia  BaraofttoaffMll 
ita  nbolition ;  though  he  had  akoady  exeentod  0 
covenant  to  vceign  into  their  handa  the  Ci^  and 
Tower  of  London,  until  «U  theur-  danianda  >wap» 
oomplied  with.  In.  the  niidat  of  arainnl  dJatrnat 
and  violence,  the  King  died  aoddenly  at  Mewmfk» 
October  19th  12J5»  hia  sMcceaaor  bnng  mify  tan 
^neraold.  The  Great  £M  hod  been  loot  iaJobn'a 
Ifttal  journey  through  the  Waabea  at  Lincoln ;  biwt 
William  Marahali,  fiarl  of  Pembroke*  bavii^  heoft 
appointed  Protector  of  Henry  III*t  aealed»  on  hia 
behalf,  an  amended  copy  of  Magna  Chartat  No- 
^eaahar  12th  12l>6»  another,  being  iaimod  in  the 
^ear  folloiring*  In  1217^  fdao,  fimt  a|ifeaied  tho 
Charter  of.  tbe  Sotrntfi^  though  H  ia  enonoonaly 


anppoisdHigt  Bttch'alk  iBstmiiient  was  fiist  Mnied  by 
KiogJ^Aoky  from  a  fictitious  copy  giyen  by  Mattbew 
J\iiiB ;  hat  the  <Hrigiiia}y  nwrked  as  such,  was  dis* 
emrered  some  years  since  in  the  Archives  <^  Dur- 
ham Cathedmi.  Like  the  Great  Charter,  this 
grakt  is  also  only  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  £ng* 
Ifafa  law ;  and  provides,  that  illegal  forests  shall  bft 
destroyed ;  ^t  persons  shall  not  be  forced  to  at- 
tend llnest-oourts  without  cause;  that  ]Hiyate 
Wnods  shall  be  ei^yed  by  the  oilers ;  that  un- 
lawlbl  forest^fees  and  fines  shall  not  be  taken ;  that 
loss  of  life  or. limb,  for  taking  venison,  shall  be 
flib(^riied ;  and  that  ou^ws  for  ibrest*ofif^ices  shall 
be  recoDetted'on  security.  It  also  regulates  th6 
holding  and  proceedings  of  fcirest^courts  and  oi&^ 
e&m ;  the  pasturage,  dogs,  imd  agricultural  "altera^ 
iions  of  private  property  in^  the  King^s  Woods,  a»d 
g^ives  ISierty  of  bmiting  to  certain  nobles  attendiag 
the  King. 

When  Henry  became  of  age,  and  was  empowet^ 
ed  to  act  as  Sovereign,  for  a  supply  from  his  Pars> 
Kaaent,  he  renewed  both  these  Charters,  dated 
l^ruary  lltb  1224<,  with  several  improvement; 
and  these  form  the  editions  mualty  printed  in  th^ 
JStatute  book,  all  ^ose  subsequently  issued  being 
•only 'coiifiimfttion8,reci^g  liiem  at  lengdi.  Co^ 
-pm  w«re  sent  into  evi»y  county  with  oommiteion- 
en  to  enforce  their  performance ;  but  ^in  1226,  be 
recalled  the  Forest  Charter,  under  pretence  that  it 
'Was  g^mHed' before  he  had  full  power  over  the 
Great  SeaL  In  1296^  and  i^^  m  1^»  the 
Charters  were  republiBfaed  as  » compensation  fbr 
•two  eappUes  granted  to  the  King ;  and,  in  the  1^ 
ter  year,  the  famew  assemUy  took  place  in  Wes^ 
l^Mer  )^»  wl^  lOl  the  Lords,  both  spiiilual 
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ilieate  saeh  %i  «hoiild  oppOM  ^0  CiHirtini»..w]Mlift 

Hepry  vowed  t#  k«ep  ibm  ion^lato*  at  lie  wm  i^ 

Man^  m  Clmtiaii, «  Kfligbd  and  •  King  cfwmMdL 

There  wpa»  howarer,  bmt  iUtle  mi»ia  ^ected  l»^ 

wards  catwUMhii^  ^  Ciiaitera;  bm  in  1)NM| 

vhaii  the  Baroml  Civil  Waia  M  piafsd  bath 

Henrf  aiid  Jbia  pon  Edfmrd  m  tha  povar  af  SiaMft 

de  Montirpit,  Sari  of  I«oicaaler,  lo  pioaMv.  tha 

Pnnce'a  lib«rty,  the  King  aaaM  • 

Chanter.  Mai^h  14^  1^6*.    Thia  mm  Am 

imed  bf  Heniy  IIL  t  but  mtvithatandiag  these 

paated  gmnta,  the  bwar  iBoka  «i  aonetf  » dnlg 

Iha  tUmea^  aentiMy,  appeaiad  ta  hsfs  ^smmA 

b^lHttlafiMioiUieeffiirtooflheBanoiis.  Bminiwai 

irare  cofMideved  as  an  ordMr  ao  &r  bebir  fhaali 

flwl  if  the  guardim  of  an  hair  wanind  hia  wawiita 

fvdh,  it  wat  held  a  dispaiaganMi^  whiah  ttdgliiha 

recovered  at  full  age,  and  was  attended  with,  kaa 

fif  the  wvdshipt    A  graai  degree  of  :duraKf  also 

atitt  eontiiiiied  to  prenul ;  for  it  is  raGoaded  iat  ihi 

Aaiials  of  DimstaUe,  a»d.  1983,  that  "f  this  yMt 

we  sold  oar  skve  bf  bii4it  WiUiain  Pyko,  wsmi  fM 

m  (fm^Yi  and  raeeWed  one  inarfc,«^iSB.  i4«>«»af 

4be  buyer."    Some  legid  in^irovainenta,  faoarovaiv 

were  eilBcted  wnder  U^niy  lU*    Smtm  da  Moal^ 

/ort  is  auppoaed  to  baEve  cslabliafaad  a  nattaml'ie* 

prenematioii  in  Parliamaot,  though  it  was  eito» 

ward*  laid  ustde.  lor  some  yaara;  aevaral  acta  wen 

psasod,  fiaoiUtailiiig  appeals  to  the  King  fimia  tha 

^isrQ9s»  and  preventing  cmdty  m  takng  dislasa 

1^ ;  the  Saxon  trials.by  Okideai  were  totattf  alio* 

Jished  s  the  Ksommon  law  was  iaaprowd  wd  lefcv* 

lated  hf  tb»  astabUsfament  eflnna  of  Goart>  n^dihjr 

.!» aiamte  which  iiio{|piada%no..on.l^w)«rar£ivjil^ 
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Mid«Mllool»h|tetdmg;»  Towltfdi  ths  kilor  end 
off  ihm  wtpi,  too,  k  foimd  ono  of  the  earlmit  wriM 
temiaiKiMiigthe  Common*  to  Ftrtimneilt ;  wlnbl 
Mmgnm  Cfanta  of  Kkig  John  contuns  the  fine 
of  a  fleparatMMi  between  the  onlen  of  Barane 
■»  the  GveaC  Council  of  the  k]agdom« 
•  The  Clmteie  of  liberties  appear  to  hare  lain 
ttoglected  vat&  1297,  when  Edward  L  was  abovl 
W  make  war  on  PhiKp  King  of  Fraaee ;  bnt  bo» 
tee  hbdepartnro,  the  noUee  and  commons  of  tlie 
foaka  addrewed  him  with  a  remonetraaee  oa  ex<* 
Baling  national  grieyances,  and  aeveral  yiofations  of 
Ifagna  Charta.  He  promiBed  redress  on  his  re- 
torn,  and  published  a  proclamation  commanding 
ihe  great  Charter  to  be  observed ;  but  in  October 

1298,  Prince  Edward,  who  was  Regent  in  his  far 
iher's  absence,  issued,  in  full  Parliament,  a  confirma- 
tion Charter  ou  his  behalf,  which  the  King  sealed 
St  Ghent.  He  was  required  again  to  renew  thb 
act  on  his  return  to  England  ;  and,  after  deferring 
it  until  the  conclusion  of  his  expeditions  against 
France  and  Scotland,  he  once  more  confirmed  the 
Cbart<vB  in  a  Parliament  at  London,  March  8th 

1299,  and  issued  writs  to  the  English  SherifTs  com- 
manding their  observance.  He  also  sent  out  other 
lettere  to  the  Sheriffs,  written  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Norman-French,  to  be  published  in  all  cities, 
bonraghs,  and  market-towns;  which  stated,  that 
lie  considered  himself  too  hardly  pressed  by  the 
oomplaints  of  his  subjects,  his  delay  being  occa- 
itoied  by  many  difficult  affairs  which  would  soon 
be  brought  to  a  close,  after  which  the  forests  should 
be  surveyed.  The  Perambulators  or  Commissioners 
iqypointed  to  inquire  into  their  boundaries,  and  re- 
duce them  to  their  andent  extent,  assembled  at 
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Michaelmas  1299,  execated  their  nmvBj  in  die 
foDowing  Slimmer,  and  their  retums  were  finally 
confirmed  by  a  Pariiament  which  met  at  Lincob^ 
January  29th  1301,  upon  the  attestations  of  the 
King's  Justices,  a  Jury,  and  the  principal  forest- 
officers.  The  King  gave  his  sanction  to  these  pro- 
ceedings on  the  14th  of  February,  and  they  iiidis- 
pntably  fixed  the  future  limits  of  the  forests.  At 
the  same  time^  too,  was  issued  the  last  confima* 
don  of  the  Charters;  which,  Sir  Edward  Coke  db* 
serres,  have  been  established  by  thirty-two  sepa* 
rate  Statutes  of  Parliament. 


CHAPTER  m. 

AXD    GOVXRHMSNT   OF   BlfGLAMDy    FKOM 
7HB  REIGN  OF  Ep WARD  I.  TO  THS  SNB  OF   XHB 

INTERREGNUM. 

Sir  Matthew.  Halbi  esteemed  King  Edward  L* 
to  be  the  JuBtunsn  of  England,  in  die  £nt  tUrteen 
yean  of  v/hme  reign,  namely,  from  1272  to  aboni 
1285,  <*  moie  was  done  to  aettia  and  estabiiih  tbe> 
diBtribntiTe  jnatioe  of  the  kmgdom  than  in  all  ths; 
agee  since  that  time  pnt  together."  Greater  eTon^ 
as  a  legiskter  than  as  a  eonqveror,  bende  his  ef-^ 
fBctoal  confirmation  of  the  charters  of  liberties,  ho* 
restrained  the  nsorpations  of  the  Pope  and  his* 
dergy,  by  limiting  and  establishing  ecdenastieal' 
jnrisdietien ;  and  obliging  the  Or^mury,  to  whom,- 
all  the  goods  of  penons  d3ring  without  a  will,  an*' 
ciently  belonged,  to  discharge  the. debts  of  the  de- 
ceased, before  part  of  them  were  appropriated  to' 
die  Chnrch.  He  estaUished  Justices  of  the  Peace,^ 
and  perfected  the  arrangement  of  serbral  tempond) 
Courts  of  the  highest  jurisdiction,  as  die  King's^ 
Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas ;  and  pro-> 
baUy  completed  the  institution  of  Judges  of  As-> 
aistt,  and  their  circuits*  He  setded  the  boundaries, 
of  inferior  courts  in  counties,  hundreds,  and  ma«. 
Bors ;  cof^iBBg^  diem  to  caiusef}  of  less  amount, 
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according  to  their  original  institntion.     He  abo- 
lished all  aihitrary  taxes,  &€•  leyied  without  the 
consent  of  the  Ghreat  Na^onal  Conndl ;  and  re- 
signed the  unlawful  prerogative,  of  sending  man- 
dates to  the  Judges,  to  interfere  in  private  causes  ; 
though  he  has  been  censured  as  claiming  too  much 
for  Royal  privilegey  nsd  for  tts  ministers  having 
aifirmed,  that  the  Sovereign  was  above  the  law. 
lie  settlsil  the  isnn^  solenrailnB,  aad  effeBt  af  tima 
JMiiiiiiniiji  cattad  finest  and  in  eonveyiiig estates^ 
and  known  before  the  Normao  invasion.    He  £rst 
established  a  repository  for  the  public  records  of 
tfielnaakm  few  ef  whUkmedidat  ihm  the  tittie  cf 
iktt^  ULy  ani  ihoiB- #«0e  bf  him  ooHectad.  H« 
ittpmred  upon  the  lanta  el  Kie^  Miniy  by  \m 
agitv  finr  watcbanrf  ward  in  all  to>wps^.frapl-  aeaast 
m  snmise^  eaftablnhad  by  the  atataite^f  WimftwiK 
tear.    He  sailed  aed  raCaamed  maarjr  avileiiMidn^ 
to  tewlras,  and  isaseiMl  so»e<  rtafaiails  en  the 
liiapeBBl  of  faedad  p*q>etfty  by  lk»  stifta  pails  i 
*f  Qdw  Eaqitea^  "  whidi  made  the  eripiiid  to» 
iliiie  fcflarw  Ihekudy  however  it  asight  bedlspeeadi 
qL    He  katitatod  e  BBore  speedy  way  of  leoover-' 
iflf  ddhta,  by  giammg  exmctHaxm  iipee  haideas  w#ll 
a»  geodsw    H&  eflbctwdiy  paacoBdad  afimt^  the 
laadsdp  piepatty  ef  idrerhingtbMn  hang^  ^IriDllyalH 
aoriied  by  religioas  socMiea  end  oeclesiastirTj^  er 
dtfasr  bedias  w^idi  sendesed  ae  seanoe'  hr  1%. 
ooalroty  to  tiie  4MrdinaB«»  of  Afagea  Chilli;  and) 
even  Im  wan'  in  Walea  and^Sootfaaid^  aaam  to*  have 

4 

owginaaod  in  a  desire  of  impaavingthe  goeHnuDeeH 
oi  Begimd  by  wdliBg  Greei  Britain,  iase  mm 

The  beas  prdef  el  the  ekcdkace  9i  King,  Ed-c 
wards  constitutions,  is^that  the  scheme. whidi'. he 


two  j^m^ifiBf  ipas  gemmed  to  the  {WFosent  fiujM 
v4(li  |ho8«  ^temtiom  o&l^  wJhicb  tlw  difSbrence  of 
tilii^'hafi  fe^uired*  Tbe  forms  of  write  £w  com-* 
Tf$(i^cifig  of  notions,  wUic^  ware  perfect^  ai  (bis 
vsiiliSy  ^c^e.  nHkdds  f»  poMerily  $  the  txefiXmii 
of  .^%9n,  Heta,^.  were  Md  as  bw  until  tbo 
fiwidsl  lewMiBs  were  ^sboiisbed;  loid  the  foam  of 
Icgid  frpi^odiogs  uni^cid  slwost  entimly  mvlr 
IfSP^d  tbooi^  two  Gaiitwies  #iid  tien  usigpsj  dowt 
tp  Ae  tii9e  of  H?Qry  YUI. 

1)^  unq^i^t  Gotbic  pri?&eg9  of  ^octifig  tipd 

€0|i80rviM#ins  of  ^0  ^«is%  WW  Mtik^  from  |1ki 
91^]^  «i4«r  Sdward  Jl.  ibW  JUIp  ;  Jiisticos  of  A# 
Poms  JMog  iQslit^tod  for  tbo  Jaftture  It  is  Mi9r 
llK9»f  l«o>  ^  9aai^  tho  present  <sons|xa0|io»  ^ 
PiHfaTOflnry  fw  toi^dis^tMW  of  I^rds  ml  Cow*' 
pofl^  10  ^  wg»  of  Sdward  UL;  bnt  on  tbis 
poin^  j»jsiodtiBs .  »ro  not  wfaiunous ;  some  find* 
ing  ttmm  ^  it  o«  esrly  as  oi^oiit  1^3,  ami  oiboip 
otesFfipg  it  bom^a  1314  and  1327. «  WbttWr 
9irer  lUs  pepionrtion  to<4t  irfoas,  *«  f^hpps,  A^- 
botl^  ami  JPriora,  Wfo^  ranked  and  aniainoned  witk 
^  Sarlo  opd  BopiDiw,  wUlst  the  Archdeacons  and 
D^m  ontwaisad  to  tJbe  Knigbts  of  sbiros>  being 

*  1$,  my  })p  ronwrkjed  in  this  pl«ice,  that;  of  aU  the  Pe^r 
see  dues  that  of  an  Earl  is  the  oldest,  after  which  the 
Borons  included  the  whole  of  the  nobility  and  the  great 
mmmi  4liM«of.  Tbe  fitvt  Duke  linc^  ibe  Norman  ittva^ 
mm  wm  Miw^ri  ths  iPkfk  Prince,  made  Duku  of  Cwi* 
mU  hy  (Charter,  March  17th  1377 ;  the  Erst  Marguw  was 
Rob^  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  created  Marquess  of  Dub- 
lin in  1384 ;  and  the  first  Viscount  who  sat  in  Parliranent 
fff  tMt  <it»*,  was  J^n  Besonuint,  mtde  THCoant  Beau* 
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eaOed  by  the  Bishop  ns  the  KnigfatB  were  by  the 
Sheriff.  The  represeiitftlxreB  of  the  cathedral 
prieits  and  inferior  clergy  were  called  the  *^  Spiri- 
toal  Commons,"  and  corresponded  to  the  repre* 
sentatiyes  of  cities  and  Imrghs.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  this  assembly  was  a  statute  for  defining 
and  ascertaining  treasons  ;  and  in  1362,  it  order- 
ed that  law-pi*oceedings  should  be  held  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  enrolled  in  the  Latin,  instead  of 
French,  which  custom  existed  until  the  Protect 
torate  of  Cromwell.  Under  Edward  IIL  also^ 
much  was  done  for  the  advancement  of  domestic 
manufactures,  as  well  by  prohibiting  the  exporta^ 
tion  'of  English  wool,  and  the  importation  of  fo- 
naga.  doth  and  furs,  as  by  encouraging  the  cloth- 
workers  of  oth^  cdimtries  to  come  over  and  set- 
tle in  this  nation.  Commerce  in  general  was  also 
improved,  by  merchants  being  permitted  to  pledgib 
their  lands  as  security  for  tibie  paymmit  of  'theii^ 
debts,  which  enlarged  their  credit ;  and,  as  persoiud 
wealth  increased,  administrators  were  appointed  to 
persons  who  died  intestate,  to  distribute  their  pn>> 
perty  to  their  kindred  and  creditors,  instead  of 
leaving  it  wholly  to  ecclesiastical  officers.  The 
laws  sdso  effected  something  to  the  advance  of  &e 
Beformation,  which  the  writings  and  preaching'^bf 
Wicliffe  had  already  commenced.  The  Statutes 
of  Praemunire,  for  suppressing  the  Papal  power, 
were  enacted  in  this  and  the  ensuing  reign ;  whilst 
4he  overgrown  possessions  of  ..some  monaateries 
were  changed  Into  vicarages,  for  the  support  of  a 
laborious  parochial  clergy.  In  this  reign,  there 
existed  a  singular  sort  of  Court,  called  "  the  Triers 
4>f  Petitions,?  the  members  of  which  were  appoint* 
ed  by  the  Kmg,  to  examine  into  every  petition 


peiurpd  |iiri»l»  Bat  with  all  dieie  improTgHii^ts* 
t}ie  Judgm  of  this  period  nro  r^oord^d  to  faay*  beem 
fio  iMirrapty  that  a  general  frud  of  them  took  pla«« 
in  1299.  Qoe  «f  the  moat  gvilty  waa  Sir  Adasa 
de  Siratttm^  iviip  vraa  fiaad  in  a  smo  equal  Id 
34P»Q0Q/»  alerling;  and,  though  the  remainder 
Wtrp  heiLvilf  mulctedy  the  pm^icQ  waa  pot  dia^ 
eentitttedf 

The  goremment  whaidie^  wei^  qanaliy  laiaed 

l^y  Parliam^ly  which  awigned  aTenth  or  aFifteenth 

«f  th«  vfiae  of  erery  persea'a  moveable  grooda^  ea-^ 

^maled  hy  fow  Knights,  chosen  a^  eiu;h  coxmtf 

Court ;  \m%  eiiempting  sndi  property  aa  waa  matM 

w  esae^ial  to  a  p^!»on'»  living,  ^  the  oniaman<« 

of  diiirp)ie9»  the  hooks  of  tbo  c^Brgy*  the  hi^e  and 

arms  of  a  knigkf^  and  the  ngriealtnnd  implesMmiA 

ff  Ao  hnahandmaiu    These  rates>  whieh  w^e  at 

tfst  nac^rtainy  hnt  afterwaiMla  became  fished,  eoal4 

^  c^red  by  Parliament  only,  aa  provided  by 

Magna  Chaiiia;  though  Edward  III.  considered 

his  own  power  suffipient  to  levy  them.    The  dia* 

toibed  reign  of  Richard  II«»  which  presents  no  pax)- 

'ticnlar  alteration  in  the  0QAStituUon»  was  cbarae* 

lerised  by  a  beavier  tas  to  pay  the  army;  die  eo^ 

lectis^  of  which  led  to  the  notorious  rebellion  of 

Wat  Tyler.    It  was  a  poll-tax,  which  curiously 

iUnslvated  the  relative  valne  of  different  classes  of 

aodetyi.    Thus,  a  Dnke  was  rated  at  10  mark% 

6L  L3s.  M. ;  a  Judge  at  54. ;  aComitess  Dowager 

ati/. ;  a  Baron^  Banneret,  or  opulent  Knight,  and  a 

Serjeaat-at*Law  at  2iL ;  a  rich  Bachelor  or  Esquire 

at  ^0  ahUlings ;  the  Maycsr  of  London  at  4/;  an 

Aldermen  at  «. ;  other  Mayors  at  2J.  or  20  shil- 

o8 
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Hags;  girettt  merehaiits  Hi  89:  4d.»  and 'infsriora' 
from  4««  8d.  to  Ss.  6d. ;  yeomen,  farmera,  dealen,' 
ftc.  from  68.  8d.  to  1  Bhilling ;  married  adTOcates^^ 
&c  21. ;  attornies,  &c.  2L  to  60.  8d. ;  every  mar-' 
ried  man  for  himself  and  bis  wife  4d.,  and  every 
^gle  man,  or  maid  ab^e  ]6,<4d.    Befn«  dosing' 
lliis  subject  it  may  be  observed,  that  Richard  s  far 
Tonrite  plan-  of  raising  supplies  was  by  loan  ;  in' 
which  London  was  rated   at  10,000  marks,   or 
666^  Ids.  4d. ;  York,  Gloucester,  Sdisbory  and 
Lincoln,  at  200  each,  or  18SI.-6s.  6d. ;  Cambridge,' 
Canterbury  and  Southampton,  at  100  each,  or 
66/.  188.  4d. ;  Bristol  at  800,  or  5331.  Bs.  8d. ; 
Norwich  at  500,  or  3331.  6s.  8d. ;  Lynn  at  400, 
wmOL  13s.  4d.;  Bath,  Derby  and  Lichfield,  ao 
20  each,  or  13/.  68.  8d. ;  and  Harwich  and  LiS'^ 
keard  at  10  each,  being  6L  Ids.  4d. 

The  principal  legal  impTovemeat  of  diefifteendr 
eentnry  was,  that  the  power  of  every  depanment 
of  the  judi/cature  became  more  accurately  defined; 
though  they- experienced  no  very  oonnderable  al- 
teratioii.  Hie  royal  authority,  cimalisted  chiefly  in 
a  power  of  su^ending  or  dispelling  with  the  eate* 
cution  of  certain  penal  statutes,  which  -originated 
in  the  time  of  Henry  HI. ;  bat  the  Sovereign  could 
neither  repeal  nor  alter  aay  law  which  had  pastsed 
the  Parliament.  Of  the  Feudal  customs,  Ward- 
ahip  and  Purveyance,  or  taking  up  provision  for 
the  Royal  Household  at  a  oeftain  rate,  still  exist- 
ed,  though  they  were  exercised  in  a  much  more 
tnodei-ate  degree  than  was  the  ancient  custom* 
The  latter  prerogative,  however,  gave  the  King 
power  to  impress  for  Ins  service,  not  only  soldieia 
and  mariners,  but  musicians,  goldsmiths,  embroidei^ 
em,.,  and  various  sorts  of  aitificers. 
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The  Pttfiament  of  England,  i^pean  now  to 
ha^  assTiBMd  a  decided  character,  and  tiie  qnali** 
fieations  and  privilegea  of  its  memberB  become 
more  accurately  known  and  distinguished.  Knighta 
of  llie  Shire  were  required  to'  possess  40^  of  an-, 
anal  rent ;  but  physicid  and  constitutional  strength 
were  also  considered  essential  to  their  office,  aa 
the  writs  of  this  period  directed  the  electors  to 
make  choice  of  the  ^s^est  and  stoutest  men,  thai 
ihey  mi^t  be  able  to  endure  the  fotigues  of  jour* 
n^iring  and  close  attendance.  Eye*  since  tho 
Commons  had  been  represented  in  Parliament* 
ihey  and  diek  servants  had  been  privil^ed  from 
arrest  during  die  time  of  their  actual  attendance 
and  tm^el,  and  paid  for  their  services.  The  Peera 
came  to  Parliament  at  their  own  charges ;  but  to* 
wards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Knights 
of  Shires  received  four  shillings  daily,  and  Bur* 
gcfloca  two  shillings ;  which  may  be  estimated  at 
ten  times  their' amount  in  modem  value.  The 
Sheriib'  infinence  in  returning  members  being  yeiy 
extensive,  was  frequently  misused ;  though  their 
misconduct  was  liable  to  action  at  the  Assises^ 
and  to  fine  and  imprisonment  on  conviction.  It 
is,  however,  stated  of  them,  in  ai^  Act  passed  iii 
1444-45,  that  sometimes  they  made  no  proper 
election  of  knights,  &c« ;  sometimes  issued  no  us* 
torn  at  all ;  and  sometimes  returned  such  as  had 
never  been  elected.  The  Parliaments  of  this  pe- 
fibd  seem  very  frequently  to  have  been  of  brief 
duration,  since  they  often  had  only  one  session^ 
and  the  memorable  one  vUch,  in  1399,  deposed 
King  Rkhard  II.  and  placed  Henry  of  BoMngu 
broke  upon  hia  throne,  sat  but  a  single  day,  Sepit- 
tember  30th.     Those  ecclesiastical  Parliament 
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cftllad  CoBTACpi^iu  «f  the  Cleigy,  w&m  liunli|6n- 
ed  aad  mtt  m  r«gidarl|r  «s  Abe  ntitipad  anadmbly } 
••d  ihe  Palates  wora  still  directed  tp  smml  9^ 
lunwnlt  wiih  tlw  Nobles.  They  ww:^  alsQ  pidep* 
•d,  to  direct  tbeir  DtoBm  and  ArcbdeacoQstiO  a^ 
UsqA  in  {MtnoDi  eacJi  Chapter  eeiidipf  onf.  Prpotert 
sad  the  Clergy  of  eacb  Dieceoe  liiro  Fro<sl9rm  to 
coiiMO^  to  tboae  tUiiga,  wloeib  should  be  ordained 
by  tbe  Cowmon  Cbnncil  of  tba  kipgdom;  thw 
ahovfing  that  they  weea  acaafstf y  ooiNiid^ed  ea  • 
part  of  the  Spiritual  Comvioiia'  Tkej,  bowev«^ 
iseceired  pay^  and  partook  ef  ^e  pririlegea  of  Parr 
Uaneat ;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  legtsledire,  ext^ndt 
ed  no  farther  than  levying  the  taawa  of  the  CWrgyi 
all  Aeir  decrees  requiriag  the  copsent  of  ParUa^ 
ment  to  esteblisb  thean. 

Theve  eppear  to  have  beea  fev  aHoirfilioiis  or 
isBprovementSy  effected  either  in  dM»  laws  or  tb^ 
Courts  of  England,  dnring  tbe  fifteenth  fieatnryi 
and  the  former  were  in  geaml  but  iil-eiacnteid* 
•The  pnmber  of  Judges  at  Westimiiater  was  mt 
«ertsia ;  but  imder  Henry  VI.  there  were  once  so 
mmy  as  ^ht  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Cowmoii 
ple^^^  each  of  whom  made  oatii  that  he  wonld 
f  <  lAbe  no  fee,  pension,  gift,  reward,  or  bribe,  from 
W^y  man  having  a  suit  or  plea  befbva  \An^%  except- 
ing meat  and  drink,  which  shoidd  be  of  na  gieat 
vslue*  *'  To  the  close  «l  the  IsorteeiM^  ceystaryb 
l^Mvever,  is  attributed  tbe  rise  of  the  Court  of 
£qui^  in  Chancery.  In  the  ancient  Engtisb  jw 
;dicatnre,  when  a  pecaou  anppoaed  bimaelf  gvaatly 
iiyured  by  a  sentence  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  L«w» 
lie  petitioned  the  King  fcir  redress  as  the  fonntaiu 
j^  justice,  or  to  the  Lord  CbanceHpr,  efter  the 
&Mrere%n  ceased  to  adaainister  right  ia  his  owu 
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penon.  The  popularity  and  success  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, gave  rise  to  a  Court  of  Relief,  which  was 
extremely  disagreeahle  to  the  practisers  of  the 
Common  Law ;  who,  hy  their  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  procured  a  petition  against  it  firom 
the  Parliament  to  Edward  IV.  in  1474.  At  this 
period,  however,  all  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Eng^ 
land  were  Ecclesiastics;  and  their  influence  de- 
feated all  attempts  made  agiednst  the  establishment 
of  this  Court. 

The  imperfect  administration  of  justice  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  arose  partly  from  the  very 
small  salaries  paid  the  Judgeis :  iJiose  of  the  Chief 
Justices  not  exceeding  1600/.  and  1300/.  of  pre- 
sent value,  beside  their  robes ;  and  those  of  the 
others  being  equal  to  1000/.  On  tins  account,  in 
1439  they  petitioned  the  King,  stating  that  they 
must  i^ign  thdr  office  unless  their  pay  were  ia- 
creased.  But  there  were  also  corruptions  exist- 
ing, which  they  had  no  means  of  putting  down« 
The  Clergy^  by  their  exemptions,  had  become  su-f 
perior  to  the  law ;  and  their  privilege  of  sanctuary 
was  carried  to  a  great  and  dangerous  extent,  such 
places  of  security  being  very  numerous  throngh- 
but  the  realm,  and  sheltering  the  vilest  criminal 
and  niost  unprincipled  debtor.  Peijury  also  so 
widely  flourished;  that  the  Clergy  of  Canterbury 
in  convocation,  affirmed,  in  1439,  that  great  num- 
bers of  persons  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence^ 
Cfaab  tho  hiring  themselves  as  witnesses,  or  taking 
Inches  when  they  were  on  juries.  Another  cor^- 
TQption  6f  the  time,  was  a  confederacy  called 
Maintenance,  in  which  several  persons  united  un^ 
der  one  head,  whose  livery  they  wore,  to  defend 
^acfai  oilier  in  aU  dauna  and  pleas,  whether  just  ot 
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of  tbf^  ^1   fWWi  IW4  .W^WPOtm^^  |1^  4MIM99> 

dsalli  '^  fluiBsuiiiv  And  AhBoliitaLv*  wiAoiit  ^fioiiA 
or  form  of  jadgment» "  whenever  n^  {rin^fcjbT  wnk 
WnTWf04of  tl^  gPbU    i;heir  l¥W^tiwi  was 

«iaiti»9fd  law  ^9if>efM«  Ip  Ji|iv»  bmw  fco^  tsMM 

a^  ^jgnptiM  l»o  190198  «iPtftm  {  8i909  w  An  ivjgn 
of  {£91^  yjt  thfiur^  m^Tfi  2Q0p  Btuid^m  l>9>ongm9 
to  itbc  Jgyw  of  CoBit  2  aiui  in  14&d  aA  Aot  wao 
|ili9a«4  W  lii«ili  tlbio  fjiwiriw  of  4im^]|Ai9^  «s  tbeiT 
If^i  \mwm  ao  iifmi(^o99  fn  Nor^  4ipl  jii«8i4l(i 
^  tl^  .^i^i^  ^fmtiimi  M»  9ijK  i^pi«)v  »4tk  W»  ihr 

^0  dfy  of  ^(xiewi^^' 

7%o  |ix«iB0i7  of  Rbtwd  UU  19  cMpoolf  bol4 
i^  ^gtfsfa  gy«9t  ^ecraiiofa*  Jth^t  ^  hf^pw^tpf  Jl^  e^ 
«9)|i9iit  If^KB  91^  «)mo4  e9)^^]y  foi;g9|tloDv  tia 
Hr^  ^be  ftwt  |9fpm9rcfa,  Iiow9Fer»  wh»  ^/MSHwd  l¥9 
f^i9^$98  0  h9  9ff'*pll9d  11^  £iigli9b  (  wd  be  «ho  o( 
offr«  ei»<y)n|»g9(l  tjjo  irj^i^g  art  of  typog^pby*  9iiid 
^Pl^9ir^  i9  tnofit  vabiable  gift  on  the  iialion  l^j 
prdeijng  the^  to  Jbe  pijii^e^  Tho  very  ^t  a<6t 
of  ^99  rpign,  ((QOi  ;ibolju9b9d itbe  kM^ff^  pf  woKeyi^- 
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Wbeilr  rim  ftc%  1i<iire««r^  irm  yleadMl  by  tbii  dil^ 
scoUtt  #1  Lmtdon  agninstr  C^dingl  Woiiej^^  tfl^j^ 
w«v»  nmit  wtfttBubn^^aiiiwoffied  liat  ^  Hkbitfd^ 
beaf  aa  uBurp«r,  and  ihenuifdeMiPof  bar  iiig|rti##g^ 
4fo  biW8  of  ao  wkked  a  msA  oiighf  fid«  M*  feM^  itt*' 
6iroMl«  Tbe  miAim  #at'  alio  iiid«bi64  to  thia^0^i 
i!«imgir lor aew cMldoig  joat^  p«ac6  totalis 
bail ;  for  encouraging  the  British  fiBheriea;^  dktid  ftt 
tiiaprdteeticKtool  B^l&h  tfiaoalBelave^  bf  wtfch 
alieaa  w«re'  mt  peitnittMk  torasaftte  a  retail  frad^ 
Jiar  mtpart  aay'giMiidv  tha»  \v«nr  miada  in:  Bofj^S^ 
.  Eva»  at  thia  Ibtaf  fetiodf  c§  hktotf^^iavwify  bad^ 

sMrciy  4»s9pcaa  tmtil  fl§e^  tha  acetiBiiat;  a# 
Haiay  VU.  The  idlMtM^  #li«  imgiiir  ba  mmhp^' 
md  witfe^catetaa^  vfws  ntTAl^ry  naamMmf^  tiiaai^kr 
they  inn  chiailf  to^  be  fowd  an  rkm  fMcttliat^ 
lardrtiMpt'  of  prelataa  anti  great  liMm.  *£htf  KMr 
aiili  aaidbaa  imeraat  imwmymfmHmfi&pnefr  imT 
pawea  to"  ane  ilwk  o  wiianr  for  ao^  iigpfe-y* ;  fm  tte 
laercf  (iw  ftomr  tanilpap  UMaaiO' tiiejf  iNui  it^ 
aatncmof  iheiraawtd  pay  it>  Soartandad  p«» 
pna taa%  bolaevar,  ftkmrftdf  amptovkg^  ftei^  k«' 
baiifai»  «)K>a>  dMor  aapat^'^  aiii^ilnaHrase  o^  C«aiM 
qdona  praciated  aienf  yaartipbo  anab^  fl>r  iiwaoaa*^ 
ioi^  tbnif  miadiar  and?  ifegataAMf  tliair  pa/iawliC 
By  aa»  of  thaia^  HD  nnar  wlia  bitd  flat  aaf  asairte  af^ 
fmeatjf  thflfiaga^^waiiy^eqaat  to  fltottt  I0JL  apfv^ 
sQiaty)  daifld  pat  kia.  son'  ai^  imf  otiMv  ocaspatiad^ 
tkaa  agrieidtaaa;;fBd'itoiolir a^M  huA  baeiaal^  ^la^ 
g^psd,  mltil  Iffiiwavtwal^Tearr  M^  oodtf  atew 
waidtt  MLim^Bmf  mim  m»fkfaimo^  Bt^  amv 
nader  aH  i^veatti^aiidt  aa  die;  ooaajwiotfi  al  thv 
langasti  ahd  bum  Ban^miaey^  wiV  ^^^  <i^  tbfe  «i^ 
adb  a«  BnlAi^Ehiliii  A  ^^anattkiaa  doakl  aiftll 
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Tolmterily  ray  ni  this  iiaftieii»  «t  die  diMe  of  itm 
Sfteenth  century,  <<  Of  all  die  cenntnes  el  En-. 
rope  where  I  was  erer  aoqnamtedy  the  govenuneat 
18  no  where  bo  well  managed,  the  people  no  wheiB 
leas  ezpoaed  to  yiolence  and  oppression,  nor  their 
honses  less  liable  to  the  desolations  of  war,  than  ia. 
England ;  for  diere  the  calandtieB  fall  only  npoit 
the  authors. " 

The  wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  end- 
Lancaster,  which  BO  occupied  the  regal  power  a» 
te  leave  it  no  leisure  for  juridical  improyenienl^* 
were  pardy  the  occasion  of  the  Ioib  of  those  do^ 
nJnions  in  France,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
English  crown ;  after  which  the  severagns  ef  Bri- 
tain were  more  immediately  turned  to  the  afiain^ 
of  their  own  nation.    The  great  charactenstie  ef 
King  Henry  VIL,  waa  die  amasnng  of  weakh,  te 
which  end  were  all  the  alteradmis  and.renirak  in- 
the  laws ;  his  ministers  being  more  assiduous  m 
discovering  old  and  obsolete  penal  statutes  on. 
which  to  frame  prosecndons  and  to. extort  finesi 
than  in  framing  any  new  beneficial  regnlataonsb 
To  this  end  the  court  of  Star-chamber  was  i^ 
modelled,  and  aimed  with  great  and  dangerouB 
powers ;  in  which  infonnadons  might  be  received, 
instead  of  indictments  at  the  sessions  and  assises, 
for  the  increase  of  fines  and  pecuniary  penaldes. 
It  ccmsisted  of  twenty-ttx  members,  prmcipally  of 
die  privy  council;  and  such  as  have  defended  it  a^ 
sort,  that  it  was  instituted  to  repress  die  riots  of 
disbanded  soldiers,  who  were  frequmdy  left  loose; 
upon  die  country  without  tidier  pay  or  qnarteis  $ 
or  diait  it  was  useful  to  govern  those  who  were  too 
sioif^fbr  die  ordinary  coniie  of  justice.    It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  name  eidier.  firom  the^ 
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sters,  which  adorned  the  wbIIb  of  the  apartment^ 
or  from  those  Jewish  covenants  called  Stars  ha- 
ying been  deposited  within  it.  The  fines  of  thi^ 
eonrt  were  so  severe  and  interesting,  that  places 
were  sometimes  taken  for  the  auditors  by  three  in 
the  morning. 

The  reigns  of  this  and  the  following  sovereigns^ 
however,  put  a  period  to  two  degrees  of  persom^ 
which,  though  in  direct  opposition  as  to  rank,  wer« 
idike  inconsistent  in  good  government  and  moral 
happiness.  These  were  the  greater  peers,  who 
had  formerly  been  the  proud  opposers  of  the  roydl 
power,  and  the  villeins  who  might  be  transferred 
with  the  land  on  which  they  laboured.  The  num- 
ber of  tbe  former,  had  been  considerably  welikened 
Iby  that  destruction  which  the  civil  wars  had 
4>ronght  upon  the  ancient  noble  families;  and 
.Henry  VII.  was  so  far  from  evincing  any  inclina- 
tion to  restore  them,  that  he  contrived  even  to 
.lessen  their  reputation  by  an  act  against  retainers, 
And  the  statute  of  fines,  which  rendered  real  es« 
tates  more  easily  alienated  or  forfeited.  The  no- 
bles, were  also  still  farther  reduced  by  Henry 
VIII.,  who,  on  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  de* 
^prived  twenty-six  abbots  and  two  priors  of  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Peers.  With  respect  to  tbo 
servile  part  of  the  nation,  though  it  was  very  cpi|f> 
^siderably  diminished  even  by  the  commencsemeni 
^of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  a  bill  which*  in  ld20| 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  emaimi* 
pate  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  was  read  XhfW  in 
one  day^  and  rejected* 

At  this  period,  the  sessions  of  FarVtament  wsrt 
seldom  longer  tlian  fire  or  m  weiikiy  sod  iP9iii«« 

VOL.  u*  V  % 
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times  mucb  shorter;  bat  there  were  fre^ently  two 
meetings  in  the  day,  one  about   eight   or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  another  at  two  in  the 
afternoon ;  from  which  no  member  conid  be  absent 
Without  a  heavy  fine,   or  license  from  the  King, 
and  naming  some  persons  to  act  on  his  behalf. 
6ome  of  the  laws  which  emanated  fh>m  this  assem- 
bly, were  so  perfectly  contiftdictory,  that  those 
Yrho  observed  one  were  inevitably  guilty  under 
Bnother :  as  when  in  1537,  it  was  declared  trea- 
'son  to  assert  the  validity  of  the  mahiage  of  Henry 
VlII.  with  Catheiine  of  Arragon  or  Ann  Boleyn  ; 
which  statute  remained  unrepealed,  when,  within 
treven  years,  another  made  it  equally  treasonable  to 
speak  danderonsly  of  their  issue,  the  Princesseft 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.    Nor  would  danger  be  avert- 
ed by  remaining  silent,  since  treason  was  imputed 
to  all  who  would  not  answer  on  oath  whether  hfy 
'thought  those  Princesses  were  lawfully  borta.     To 
'Henry  VlIL,   indeed,  the  Pailiimient  generally 
yielded  an  unreserved  acquiescence ;  yet  fai^  levies 
loii  the  property  of  his  subjects,  during  the  six 
years,  when  dissatisfied  with  the  Pai*liamentary 
^grants,  he  ceased  to  solicit  them,  iVere  fetr  greater 
extensions  of  his  iu*bitrary  power.     In  1526,  how- 
'evci*,  hi^  attempt  to  raise  a  sixth  on  the  goods  of 
the  liity,  iand  one- fourth  on  those  of  the  clergy, 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  occasioned  an 
insun-ection ;  though  it  was  quelled  widiout  blood- 
shed, as  he  recalled  his  commissioners  and  resign- 
ed his  project. 

Two  of  the  greatest  political  evils  of  this  reigi), 
were  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  courtiers, 
and  the  known  perjuiy  of  juries,  which  So  greatly 
perverted  the^ministration  both  of  the  civil  and 
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eriminal  Ismv.  Of  the  former  rather  a  curious 
instance  has  been  cited  from  the  Life  of  Stow, 
which  states  that  the  garden-house  of  a  Londoa 
citizen^  happening  to  obstruct  the  view  of  Sir  Tho* 
pias  Cromwel,  it  was  loosene(l  from  the  foun- 
dation,  mounted  on  rollers^  and  carried  22  feet 
&rther  off,  without  the  owners  permission  or 
^vep  hiB  knowledge.  The  persons  who  remove^ 
\%  only  naofied  l^eir  employe^,  and>  it  is  added, 
^'  npU0  dur^t  argi^e  the  matter ;"  the  citizen  con*. 
linued  to  p%y  hi»  old  rent  for  his  gai'den,  though 
C|ii^-hi|If  ^  it  wf»  taken  away«  The  ch^ige  ox 
perjury  in  jurors,  is,  however,  yet  mqre  serious^ 
since  ev^  a  §tfitute  1495-96,  states  it  to  b^ 
**  ipmk  vaiA  cv^omarily  yithin  ibfi  city  of  Lon- 
^QJ^"  n^rliich  is  a)sQ  remarked  b|y  many  others* 
jhid^eid  th^. jurprs  of  the  n^trppplis  became  botl( 
notorious  and  proverbial,  since  their  fam^  is  com* 
memorated  in  the  sayii:^  of  '*  London  jmies  hang 
\^f  and  save  half ;"  Cardinal  Wolsey  declared  that 
thiy  i^Quld  fin4  "  Abel  guilty  of  Cain  s  m^ii^der ;' 
a;Qd  ^  statute  to  punish  petty  jmie^  for  false  ver-> 
dA<?1b8,  directs  th^t  half  the  Gi^nd  4^*y  for  trial  o( 
ft  ^reigner  shall  be  ^trangers,  and  not  Lonfloi]^^ 
But  the  reign  of  llenry  VIII.  wil\  itlways  Jbe  ^ 
very  distinguislied  era»  in  the  annals  of  the  EfriUsh 
Judi9^ture,  since,  if  produced  several  very  ^minent 
improveq^oats  in  the  Liaw,,  u)d  the.  redi'^ss  ^f  se- 
veral gi^iev^nc^,  which  eidsted  in  th^  Con^titu- 
tipjjji ;,  apd)  firstly,  the  Reformation,  for  it  abolish-, 
ed  the  Pontifical  poif  er  in  E;ngland,  and  restoi:ed 
the  Crow^  to.  its  apcient  ecclesiastical  supreyiacy,, 
the  Episcop^  pation^^e  again  being  vested  in  the 
King,  yi\^i(fh^  was  entirely  a  feature  of  the  Saxon| 
p^ty.     ifk  property  the^  Statute  ^f  Wills  per^ 
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mitted  every  one  to  bequeath  landn,  which  haci 
before  been  only  partially  and  imperfectly  prac- 
tised ;  and  the  Statute  of  Uses  was  intended  to  de- 
stroy the  deceitfiil  intricacy  connected  with  their 
adoption ;  whilst  both  of  these  acts  were  meant  as 
s  decided  step  towards  reforming  the  existing  ir- 
regularities of  Clerical  Jurisdiction,  and  an  entire 
reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical  law.  The  great  com- 
norcial  character  which  England  now  began  to 
re-assume,  was  importantly  assisted  by  the  first 
Bankrupt  Laws  passed  in  1542-44,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  fraudulent,  and  the  relief  of  the 
unfortunate  trader*  The  administration  of  jus- 
tioe  also  became  more  uniform,  by  the  destroying 
some  counties  palatine  with  separate  jurisdictions^ 
abridging  the  unreasonable  privileges  of  those 
which  remained,  and  by  the  Union  of  Wales  with 
England  in  1535-36. 

The  uncontrollable  nature  of  King  Henry  and 
the  acquiescent  spirit  of  his  Parliaments^  induced 
him  to  extend  his  prerogative'  to  an  extreme 
height,  which  was  the  more  fearfdl  from  being 
eiftablished  by  the  laws  issued  from  those  assem- 
blies ;  one  of  which  enacted,  that  the  Royal  Pro-* 
ehunations  should  have  all  the  force  of  statutes, 
and  others  created  a  multitude  of  inconsistenf 
treasons.  >  Most  of  these  were  repealed  under  the 
mild  but  brief  sway  of  Edward  VI.;  who  also  re- 
duced the  evil  of  royal  purveyance,  by  enacting' 
that  no  provisions  should  be  taken  for  his'  use 
agamst  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Even  under 
Queen  Mary  many  salutary  and  popular  laws 
were  established  in  civil  ai&irs ;  as  obliging  Jus- 
tices of  Peace  to  take  examinations  for  folony  in 
wanting,  and  empowering  th«m  to  receive  bail; 


inflicting  fine  and  imprisonment  for  con^veyioig 
away  female  children ;  taking  the  benefit  of  clergy 
from  accessories  before  the  fact>  in  felony,;  treason^ 
and  murder;  and  giving  a  Tales,  or  pei'fecting  num- 
ber^;  where  a  full  jury  does  not  appeal*. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth,  established  the  re* 
Formed  religion  of  England,  upon  a  broad  and  sted^f 
fast  basis,  from  which  it  has  never  yet  been  shaken, 
though  its  infancy  was  protected  by  too  severe  law9 
against  Papists  and  Pnritans.  The  Saxon  co^i^ti? 
tution,  though  very  considerably  improved^  seen>« 
to  have  been  gradually  restored^  the  feudal  opr 
pressions  and  forest  laws  having  as  gradually  be- 
came almost  obsolete,  though  the  Queen  was  some.- 
wW  attached  to  ai'bitrary  power,  and  exerted 
much  prerogative  in  Iier  Star-Chamber,  High  Com- 
mission Court  for  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  proclama;- 
tions,  martial  law,  and  the  military  tenures,  whic|L 
still  remained.  The  administration  of  justice  in 
the  civil  courts,  was  according  to  the  institutious  of 
Edward  L,  and  the  laws  were  duly  observed; 
whilst  the  clergy,  which  had  becomLC  impoverished 
by  the  spoliations  of  the  last  reigns>  bad  ih^ 
lands  preserved  to  them  by  the  restr£uniug  statuteei. 
The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  also,  thr^w 
upon  the  nation,  a  great  number  of  poor,  who  lu^d 
been  accustomed  to  receive  alms  fromt  tl^ncQy 
which  were  daily  distributed  at  the  gates ;  to  pro- 
vide for  whom  Edwai'd  VI.  founded  the  hospUals 
of  Christ,  St  Thom9s>  and  Bridewell,  b»  adapted  tio 
infants,  sick  persons,  a,nd  idle  beggars  to  be  em- 
ployed and  punished.  But  these  receptacles  being 
far  from  providing  for  all  the  poor  oi.  the  realm*  tl^ 
more  humane  and  beneficial  vim  of  Qvei;seei»  ip 
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e^ry  pariah  was  first  instituted  in  this  reign  by 
Act  of  Parliament  1601,  1602.  It  may  also  be 
obsenredy  that  the  statutes  against  forgery  origina- 
ted in  l562-63y  though  not  then  inflicting  capital 
punishment,  as  paper-credit  was  not  established. 
Transportation  likewise  was,  in  this  reign,  first  in-^ 
troduced  into  the  English  law  in  1597. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  lower  and 
middling  classes  of  people,  from  the  extension  of 
the  ntttional  trade  and  commerce— the  geoeial  dif- 
fusion of  learning  and  religious  information — and 
the  extravagance  which  characterised  the  higher 
orders,  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries — ^were  all  preparing  the  way,  for 
that  great  revolution,  by  which  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land was  so  long  and  so  darkly  obscured.  Its  ad- 
vance was  aided,  by  the  increasing  power  exerted 
by  the  Sovereign,  the  latter  yeai^  of  Henry  VIII., 
being,  perhaps,  the  most  despotic  since  the  Nor- 
man invai^ion.  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  though 
she  loved,  and  sometiihes  forcibly  exercised,  hei* 
prerogative,  for  some  very  impoitant  end,  not  on- 
ly kept  it  from  becoming  hateful  to  the  nation,  biik 
generally  maintained  herself,  in  the  affections  of  her 
people-  and  her  Parliaments.  The  conduct  of  King 
James  I.  was  altogether  different,  since  he  often 
put  forth,  even  a  more  absolute '  power  on  trifling 
and  unworthy  occasions,  which  was  seconded  by 
the  doctrines  of  his  clergy.  His  reign,  effected 
but  little  towards  improving  the  English  judicar 
tnre,  excepting  the  abolition  of  sanctuaries;  ex- 
tension of  the  bankrupt  laws' ;  limitatidns  of  (raits 
and  actions  to  two  years  after  the  offence ;  rega- 
latfaig  of  informations  upon  penal  suits  and  ac- 
' ;  and  the  protection  b(  magistratee,  &c»  aaed 
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for  discharging  their  duty.  In  this  reign,  the  House 
of  Commons,  seemed  preparing  for  a  greater  de- 
gree of  opposition  at  a  fatnre  time,  having  suc- 
cessfttlly  resisted  James,  in  several  points  of  what 
the  Pariiament  considered  arbitrary  power. 

Hie  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  the  time 
selected  for  carrying  these  more  violent  measures 
into  efiect.  The  Court  of  the  Star-Chamber,  and 
High-Commission  Courts ;  the  revival  of  the  forest- 
laws,  and  the  ancient  loans  and  benevolences  ;  the 
imprisonment  of  such  as  refused  to  contribute,  and 
the  exertion  of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  were 
grievances,  most  of  which  the  Petition  of  Right, 
as  ia  1 627-^28,  enacted  to  abolish.  The  whole 
narrativo  of  this  reign  is  at  once  painful  and  in- 
famous ;  and  at  the  same  time  far  too  intricate  and 
extensive  to  give  even  an  outline  of  its  government 
in  this  place ;  but  two  important  political  improve- 
menta  may  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  abolishing 
of  the  Star-Chamber  and  High-Commission  Courts, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ; 
and  the  final  settlement  of  Forests  and  Forest 
Laws,  in  1641-42,  The  malignant  fury  of  those 
who  fomented  the  rebellion,  was  rendered  yet 
more  insolent  and  ungovernable  by  a  succ-essful 
warfare  upon  their  Sovereign ;  whom  they  mur- 
dered after  the  profanation  of  an  English  trial, 
characterised  only  by  a  solemn  hypocrisy  and  hat- 
red of  royalty* 

The  ten  yean  of  unmixed  anarchy  which  fol- 
lowed were  not  likely  to  produce  any  considerable 
improvement  in  the  constitution  of  England.  In 
March  1649  the  House  of  Lords  was  abolished 
with  Kingly  government;  and  a  new  oath  of 
fidelity^  was  dniwn  up  for  the  nation^  to  be  f^'^ 
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and  ftitUdl  to  the  CommoQweaith  of  Englaad  on- 
ly. The  supreme  authority,  waa  at  lengtli  vested 
in  Oliver  Cromwell  as  Lord  Protector,  December 
12th  165S,  with  a  Council  of  State>  though 
his  amhition  is  well  known  to  have  been  towering 
to  regal  dignity — and  under  this  jurisdiction  the 
realm  continued^  until  the  Bestoi*atipn  dawned 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  its  heaviest .  darkness. 
The  best  legislative  proceedings  of  this  time,  were 
afterwards  lawfully  can-ied  into  effect  under  Charles 
II. ;  but  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  in  1G5^ 
passed  a  laudable  ordinance  against  duelling ;  and 
m  1650  all  records  and  law-proceedings  were  or- 
dered for  the  future  to  be  wiitt^n  in  English^  and 
in  plain  legible  character,  ipstead  of  the  ancient 
law-text,  or  court-hand. 


//^^         ^^v     *t  four  Lords  Spiritual,  88 
^40^  \^  ^^  ^^^  Commoners,  to  be  mem- 

"^^i^  ^    ABUBitedKiDgdom. 

y  ^  ^^  additions  to  the  En^ 

"^   -I^Vfermer  pages  have  ex* 

^  4\8wm8  a  proper  op* 

3  ^l^'wary  view  of  the 

^  "1 1  I  |i  Y^e  some  farther 

*tnte  of  ^\\  which  af. 

^^tion  drtivered  ^^  ^y^^  ^y  ^j^^  ^       %^^ 
^^us,  Februaiy  13th  1688,  aiid  aftervritt*.^# 


teA  ^y  iy^^""e»t.    It  was  founded  on  tlb% 

€^«*^^f  coiwtittttion  and  rights  of  the  subject,  ift 

^^v  oti<5ien<3y  and  uncorruptedly  esdsVed.    It  set 

^'•^v    tbat  the  royal  power,  of  siispendiiig  tai4 

jk  t>ctis*^?  with  kWs  and  their  execution,  withoM 

^rt^ent  of  Parliamtent,  is  illegal  5  tbat  tbd  cdn»- 

*^*^ioiis  for  courts  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  aa^ 

Segal ;  that  levying  of  money  for  the  Crown  by 

^^ogative,  and  williout  grant  of  Bekl*liamelit,  is 

Slegal ;  Aat-^ubjects  have  a  ri^t  to  ptstxtioli  tte 

x^lDg,  and  all  commitments  or  pros^utidite  for 

doing  .6O9  are  illegal ;  that  raising  or  keeping  ^ 

gliding  army  in  lime  of  peace,  and  without  con* 

sent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal ;  that  Plroteftteni  ilttb^ 

4ects  niay  have  arms  of  defence ;  that  eleetions  6i 

pjirliament  member^  should  be  fr^iB ;  tfakt  ft^edoih 

of  ispeech  in  Parliament  should  tidnt  be  questioned 

ont  of  Parfiament ;  that  etcessivO  bail  shotild  not. 

be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 

and  unusual  punishments  inflicted;    that  juries 

ought  to  be  duly  impannelled  and  returned,  and 

jurors  who  pais  upon  men  in  trids  for  faigh-treason 
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the  writ  for  the  Baming  of  Heretics  was  aholish- 
ed ;  and  the  laws  farther  improved  by  the  statute 
of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  which  protected  private 
property,  by  requiring  leases,  agreements,  &c.,  to 
be  in  writing ;  by  the  statute  for  distributing  the 
estates  of  intestate  persons  to  their  children  and 
nearest  of  kin ;  by  that  for  an  election  to  Parlia- 
ment  every  three  years  ;  by  the  Test  and  Corpor- 
ation Acts  for  protecting  the  Church  and  kingdom 
from  disaffected  persons  in  offices ;  and  by  the 
pum^erous  statutes  passed  for  the  benefit  of  navi- 
gation and  improvement  of  commerce.  Notwith- 
standing therefore,  all  the  censure  which  has  been 
^ast  upon  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  nation  e»i 
joyed  in  it  a  more  complete  restitution  of  its  free- 
dom than  it  had  done  since  the  Norman  invasion 
iuftd  first  overthrown  it ;  though  all  the  civil  and 
pQlitical  rights  of  England  wei:e  not  complete]^ 
j^gained,  acknowledged  and  defined,  until  afte^ 
the  tlevoludon.  However,  a  very  eminent  authoic 
9n  the  jurisprudence  of  thjsreaUn  supposes,  tht^t  in 
1^79,  when  the  aiiny  was  disbanded,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  had  passed,  and  that  for  licensing  the 
{'ress.  had  expired,  '^  the  Constitutioo.  of  EngliMKl 
bad  amved  a,t  its  fi^U  vigoar,  ^d  the  true  b^ance. 
between  liberty  and  prero^tfive  was  happily  esta- 
blished by  law. "  The  Paj*liamentai:y  em'okncnts 
^  this  Sovereign,  however,  were  again  altered  to 
the  Latin  topgue,  which  cpntinued  to  be  used  until 
1730,  when  law  proceedings  were  ordered  for  the 
^fliiture  to  b^  recorded  in  the  national  language. 

The  je^rs  immediately  succeeding  this  time  4^f 
peiffectioa  w^i*^  marked  by  great  pxiustical  op- 
pressiim,  through  the  artifices  of  some  abandoned 
politicians ;  but  there  wa^  pow  so  ni^uck  powj^r  iu 
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the  h^ds  of  llie  {^eople^  that  when  Sling  Janies  IL 
attempted  to  establish  measures  contrary  to  the 
hational  character,  he  was  snccessftdly  opposi^i 
and  ejected  irDin  the  throne.  As  there  wtt  only 
one  ParMment  in  his  rely  brief  reign^  the  dtattti^ 
tory  improTensekitis  of  the  jadicatur^  wero  itfi 
nninerons,  the  prindpal  bMng  to  enforce  and  ieii;*^ 
plain  the  Pt>or-lawB>  and  some  provisions  concern^ 
ing  wills. 

The  great  feature  of  llie  niext  period^  l^at  of 
William  III.  and  Mary,  was  the  Bill  of  Rightr^ 
or  Derclaration  d^Uyered  to  them  by  the  Lords  and 
Cottimons,  Februaiy  1 3th  1688,  add  afterWardii 
iBnacted  by  FlsKrlikment.  It  was  founded  on  tli# 
general  constitution  and  ri^ts  of  the  subject,  aft 
they  anciently  and  uncorruptedly  e»Bted.  It  tie% 
forth,  that  the  royal  power,  of  ftilspending  and 
dispeniBing  with  kWs  and  their  execution,  withoVA 
consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal ;  that  th6  cont- 
missions  for  courts  for  ecclesiastical  cauMto,  »te 
yiepl ;  that  levying  of  money  for  llie  Crown  by 
prerogative,  and  without  grant  of  Pat'liametit,  h 
illegal ;  ^atnsubjects  have  a  ri^t  to  piBtition  the 
King,  and  all  commitments  or  prosteiSiticM  fear 
doing  so,  are  illegal ;  that  raisiKig  or  Ibeeping  to 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  without  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  is  illegal ;  that  R*otestMit  dub* 
jects  may  have  arms  of  defbncie ;  that  eieetidns  6f 
Parliament  member^  should  be  fr^ ;  thiat  itieedoih 
of  speech  in  Parliament  should  liot  be  questioned 
out  of  Parliament ;  that  excessive  bail  slnmld  not, 
be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  impOi§ed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  inflicted;  t^at  juries 
ought  to  be  duly  impannelled  and  returned,  and 
jurors  who  pass  upon  men  in  trials  for  faigh-treasim 
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ehonld  te  freeholdet^ ;  thut  all  gmiifia  or  promiecis 
of  fio98  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons  be- 
fore conviction,  are  iflegal  and  void ;  and  that,  for 
redress  of  grievances,  amending,  strengthening, 
and  preserving  the  laws,  Parliaments  should  be 
lield  'frequently.  '  It  concluded  by  claiming,  de- 
manding, and  insisting  upon  the  whole .  as  nn« 
doubted  privileges  and  liberties,,  all  which  were 
allowed  by  the  act*  confirming  it.  This  was  again 
iB^cnr^d  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century 
py  the  Act  of  Settlement,  whereby  the  descent 
pi  the  Crown  was  confirmed  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  at  the  sai^e  period  several  new 
l^rpv^sions  were  made  for  better  securing  the  na- 
^^onal  religionj  laws,  und  liberties.  Some  other 
juridical  improvements,  effected  under  the  Orange 
jgo.vemmen^  were  the  Toleration  Act,  referred  to 
jfk  the  former  Book ;  the  Acts  providing  for  the 
proper  return  of  memb^  of  Parliament ;  and  the 
jActf  for  cjianging  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and 
•Allegiance,  and  abolishing  the  tax  of  two  shillineB 
on  every  hearth,  llie  press  was  also  set  at  Ii- 
f berty  in  this  reign,  by  the  statutes  for  licensing  it 
-having  expired  in  1694,  and  it  has  ever  since  coq- 
;tinne<l.to  be  free.     ; 

.  Though  the  i^^cession  of  James  I.  had  brought 
.the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one 
.Crown,  yet  it  was  not  until  May  Ist  1707,  that 
ithey  became  united  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
.national  representation  was  then  assigned  to  45 
..Members  in  the  Senate  of  Britain,  and  the  Nobi- 
Jity  was  expressed  by  16  Lords,  elected  to  sit  in 
.  the  House  of  Peers.  It  may  also  be  noticed  in 
this  place,  that  Ireland  was  united  to  England 
January  Ist  1801 ;  when  its  Parliamentary  repre- 
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i^il^toii  was.  fixed  9t  four  Lonb  Spiritual,  88 
Temporal  Peerq,  and  100  Commoners,  to  be  mem- 
p^ra  of  the  Senate  of  tl^  United  Kingdom. 
,  Whilst  mentioning  these  additions  to  the  £ti«* 
li^h  Parliamepty  which  .the  former  pages  hare  ex- 
hibited jp  its  rude  original,  it  seems  a  proper  op* 
portunity,  .before  taking  a  sumnMay  view  of  the 
ie]9aetments  of  modem  times,  to  give  some  farther 
jiarticulars.  concerning  the  Council  of  the  realms^ 
^d  the  practice  of  passing  those  Bills,  which  af- 
Jterw^rds  become,  statutes,  and  constitute  the  na- 
Aion^l  l|tw.    . 

^  .  The  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Peers 
i9.ixidefinite,  the  Crown  being  always  at  liberty  t# 
^fieate  new  titles^  though,  more  than  one  attempt 
Jhas  been  made  to  puss  an  act  for  limiting  the 
JPeejrage.  The  total  number  of  the  English  Com- 
ii^ns  is  65^  including  the  45  for  Scotland,  and 
JLOO  for  Irehod,  wentioped  abore.  The  maniier 
gf  making  law;9  is  nearly  the  ^ame  in  both  Houses, 
«aeh  »f  which  h^  its  Speaker ;  that  of  the  Peers 
being  (he  Lord  Chancellor,  .Keeper  of  the  Great 
Sealy  or.^ny  other  appointed  by  Royal  Commis- 
jpon  ;.  and  that  of  Uie  Com^ions  being  elected  by 
the  House,  and  approved  by  the  King.  In  each 
Home  the  aql  of  the  majority  is  sufficient  for  th« 
jvholsy  .and  the  votes  are  publicly  and  audibly 
giren. 

.  :  In  bringing  a  Bill  into  the  House  ef  Coramonsv 
if  it  be  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  preceded  by  a  pe« 
titien,  which  usually  sets  forth  the  matter  to  b« 
remedied,  ,and  must  be  presented  by  a  member. 
When  it  ia.any  point  which  admits  of  a  disputey 
4be  petttioii  is  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Members^ 
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which  examines  it,  reports  ip  the  Honse,  mnl 
then,  or  otherwise,  on  die  petition  only,  leave  is 
given  to  hring  in  the  bill ;  but  in  public  concemsi 
a  bill  is  bt-onght  in  upon  motion  to  the  House, 
without  any  petition  at  all.  When  a  private  hill 
emanates  from  the  Lords,  it  is  referred  to  two  of 
the  Judges  to  examine  into  its  technical  prc^riety; 
&c.  The  Parliamentary  Bills  were  anciently  all 
drown  in  the  form  of  petitions,  which  were  enter^ 
ed  upon  the  Parliament  Rolls,  with  the  Kinglft 
answer  subjoined,  not  in  any  settled  form  of  wordt^ 
but  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  reqoh^d ;  and 
Bt  the  end  of  each  Parliament  the  Jnc^s  drew 
them  into  the  form  of  a  statute,  which  was  ent^ 
ed  on  the  Statute  Rolte.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
v.,  the  statutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  Judges  he^ 
fore  the  end  of  Parliament,  to  prevent  mistakeb 
iind  abuseis;  and  Bills  in  the  foitn  of  Acts,  ae^ 
tfirding  to  the  modem  custom,  were  first  intro- 
duced under  Henry  VL  The  bill  is  presented  to 
dre  House  dlncwn  out  on  paper,  with  hiaagka  for 
any  doubtful  matters  or  particulars  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Parliament,  as  dates,  penalties,  or  sums  cff 
money.  It  is  then  read  a  fii^t  thae^  and,  at  a 
convenient  distance,  a  second ;  the  Speaker,  after 
each  reading,  recounting  its  title  Imd  substance  to 
the  House,  and  putting  the  ipiestion  whether  it 
shall  proceed  any  farther.  The  introduction  of  a 
hill  may  be  opposed  at  first,  and  die  biH  itself  at 
any  of  the  i-eadings ;  and  whenever  such  opposl* 
tion  is  successful,  the  bill  must  be  withdiuwn  for 
that  Session.  After  the  seconid  reading,  it  is  com* 
mitted,  that  is,  referred  to  a  Committee>  either 
selected  by  the  House  in  matters  of  ii^rior  im^ 
portance,  or  upon  a  bill  of  consequettce^  the  H<nise 
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resolves  itself  iato  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
Housey  which  is  composed  of  all  the  members 
and  the  Speaker,  who  quits  the  chair,  and  becomes 
a  private  member,  -  another  being  appointed  chair- 
man. In  these  Committees  the  bill  is  debated 
clause  by  dause,  amendments  made,  the  blanlis 
filled  up,  and  sometimes  the  whole  bill  is  entirely 
remodelled.  When  it  has  passed  the  Committee^ 
the  Chairman  reports  it  to  tne  House,  with  its  se«- 
Teral  alterations,  and  it  is  again  reconsidered,  the 
question  being  repeatedly  put  upon  every  clause 
and  amendment ;  and  when  the  House  has  decid- 
ed on  their  adoption  or  rejection,  and  sometimes 
ikdded  other  amendments,  the  bill  is  ordered  to  be 
^ngrosse^  or  written  in  a  strong  gross  hand,  on 
wo  or  more  long  rolls  qf  parchment  sewed  toge- 
ther. It  is  then  read  a  third  time,  and  amend- 
ments are  sometimes  then  made  to  it,  by  attach- 
ing a  separa4;e  piece  of  parchment  to  the  bill,  call- 
fid  a  Ryder ;  after  which  the  Speaker  again  re- 
jcounts  the  cootents,  and,  holding  it  up  in  hi$ 
hands,  puts  the  qaesti(0n  whether  the  oill  shall 
pass.  If  this  be  agreed  to,  the  title  is  settlec^ 
which  used  to  be  a  general  one  for  all  the  Acts  of 
the^  Session,  till,  in  1509-10,  the  first  year  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  distinct  titles  were  introduced  for 
each  chapter.  After  this,  one  of  the  members  is 
directed  to  cs^ry  it  to  the  Lords,  and  desire  their 
i^ijl^iupence ;  whe9  he  and  several  more  take  it  to 
the  h^  of  the  Ho.use  of  l^eers,  and  deliver  it  to 
^he-  SpeaKer. 

It  then  passes  through  nearly  similar  forn^is,  and 
if  it  be  rejeiptedy  it  is  passed  over  in  silence ;  but 
if  agreed  to,  the  Lords  send  a  message  to  that 
effect  by  two  Masters  in  Chancery,  or  by  two  of 
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the  Judges,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  bigh  importance. 
The  bill  remains  with  the  Peers  if  they  hav^e  mad^ 
no  amendment  in  it ;  but  if  any  are  adopted,  tliey 
are  sent  down  to  the  Commons  to  desire  their 
concurrence ;  and  if  any  difference  arise,  a  con- 
ference usually  follows  between  a  deputation  from 
each  House,  where  it  is  generally  settled.  If 
both  parties  remain  inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped ; 
but  if  the  Lords'  amendments  are  adopted,  th^ 
bill  is  returned  to  them  with  a  message  to  that  ef- 
fect. These  are  the  ordinary  forms  of  passing 
Parliamentary  bills ;  but  an  act  of  grace  or  par- 
don from  the  King,  is  first  signed  by  him,  and 
then  read  once  in  each  House,  without  any  neW 
engrossing  or  amendment.  When  both  Housed 
have  passed  a  bill,  it  is  deposited  in  Ae  House  of 
Lords  to  wait  the  Royal  assent,  excepting  iii  th^ 
case  of  a  bill  of  supply,  wbidi,  after  receiving  th« 
concurrence  of  the  Peers,  is  sent  back  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  where,  also,  it  should  be  ob^ 
served,  all  grants  of  subsidies  and  ParKamentary 
aids,  commence,  though  they  are  not  eflPectual  tiH 
they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Lords  and  the 
Sovereign. 

The  Royal  assent  may  be  given  either  in  per- 
son, or  by  letters  patent,  and  the  King's  sign-ma- 
nual notified,  in  his  absence,  to  the  whole  Pto^ 
liament  assembled  in  the  Upper  House.  When  a 
bill  has  been  assented  to  in  either  manner,  it  k 
then,  and  not  before,  a  statute  or  act  of  PftFlia- 
jnent.  When  the  Sovereign  gives  bis  assent  in 
person,  he  comes  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  biff 
Crown  and  royal  robes  ;  and  the  Commons  b^ng 
summoned  to  the  bar,  the  titles  of  all  the  biHa 
which  have  passed  both  Houses  are  read,  and  the 
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King's  answer  is  declared  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Par- 
Uamont  in  Norman  French ;  which  may  be  consi- 
dered the  only  remaining  reliqae  of  the  invasion 
of  England.  If  the  King  consent  to  a  public  bill, 
the  Clerk  usually  says,  '^  Le  Itcjy  le  veiUy "  The 
King  wills  it  so  to  be  :  if  to  a  private  bill,  '^  Soi- 
fait  ^amtne  ilest  desire, "  Be  it  done  as  it  is  de- 
sired :  and  if  the  Royal  assent  is  refused,  the  an- 
swer iS|  "  Le  Boy  savisera, "  The  King  will  ad- 
vise upon  it.  When  a  bill  of  supply  is  passed,  it 
i»  carried  up  and  presented  to  Uie  King  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  ex- 
^ession  of  the  Royal  assent  is,  <^  The  King  th&nks 
his  loyal  subjects,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and 
wills  it  so  to  be. "  But,  for  an  act  of  grace, 
which  at  first  proceeds  with  the  I^g*s  consent,, 
the  Q\^vk  of  the  Parliament  addresses  the  Sove- 
reign^  still  in  French,  and  says,  '^  The  Prelates,. 
liords,  a^d  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  in  the  name  of  all  your  other  subjects, 
most  humbly  thank  your  Majesty,  and  pray  to  God 
to  gwit  you  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live. " 

A  statute  thus  enacted,  is  preserved  with  the 
records  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  not  formally  pro' 
mulged;  though  it  is  usually  printed  and  pub' 
lished  at  the  ^  King's  press.  Anciently,  however, 
the  Parliamentary  enactments  were  sent  to  the 
Sheriff  of  every  county,  at  the  end  of  each  Ses- 
sions, with  the  Kings  writ,  that  they  should  be 
made  publicly  known.  They  were,  therefore^ 
commonly  read  at  the  County-court,  as  being  the 
flpost  attended,  where  abo  tiiey  were  preserved, 
that  any  person  might  read  or  copy  them ;  which 
cofitom  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  . 

e2 
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SqcIi  18  Sir  William  Blackstone's  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  instituting  the  national 
acts ;  but  the  reader  is  also  referred  to  a  curious 
little  volume,  entitled.  The  Manner  how  Statutes 
are  enacted  m  Parliament  by  passing  of  Bittsy 
by  W.  Hakewill,  Esq.,  Lond.  1641,  12mo. 

The  many   excellent  laWs   which  have   been 
enacted  in  later  times,  and  have  so   materially 
improved  the  British  Judicature,  are  far  beyond 
even  the  slightest  enumeration  or  notice  in  a  wbrkf 
of  the  present  limits.     They  have  had  for  their 
object  almost  every  thing  which  civil  and  religions 
freedom  can  require,  from  the  settlement  of  iJie 
Crown  in  a  noble  Protestant  succession,  to  tbe^ 
allowance  of  all  sects  by  the  Act  of  Toleration ; 
at  the   same   time    protecting    the    Established 
Church,  which  has  been  furnished  with  the  most 
admirable  of  rituals  and  of  ceremonies,  by  the^ 
piety,  the  learning,  and  the  heroism  of  so  many 
centuries.     The  laws  of  England  also,  have  main-' 
tained  their  superiority  over  the  Sovereign,  by 
withstanding  his  dispensing  power ;  and  have  re* 
strained  the  executive  magistrate  who  endeavour* 
ed  to  subvert  the  Constitution;  they  have  esta-' 
blished  triennial,  and  afterwards'  the  septennial,' 
periods   for    Parliamentary  elections  ;   have   ex-' 
eluded  certain  officers  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; have  restrained  the  Kings  pardon  from 
<ibstructing  the  impeachments  of  Parliament,  and' 
have  given  to  all  the  Lords  an  equal  right  of  try- 
ing their  fellow-peers  ;  they  have  regulated  trisds ' 
for  high  treason,  limited  the  ciril  list,  and  placed^ 
the  revenue  with  those  who  are  responsible  to 
Parliament,  and  have  made  the  Judges  entirriy 
independent  of  the  Sovereign,  his  ministen,  and  m 
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BUGceBsoiB  ;  wbich  latter  imprbyements  Were  effect- 
ed b^  desire  of  the  late  excellent  monarch.  The 
ancient  ro3ral  prerogative^  and  the  uncontrolled 
management  of  one  of  the  strongest  governments 
in  the  world,  are  now  exchanged .  for  powers  of 
almost  equal  strength,  though  of  a  far  safer  de« 
Bcription.  In  the  juridical  improvements  of  the 
last  centory,  may  be  mentioned  the  Statute  for 
th^  Amendment  of  the  Laws;  the'  protection  of 
Ambassadord  from  legal  process ;  the  preservatton 
of  corporate  rights  by  improvements  in  the  Writs^ 
once'  issued  to  command  admission  into  their 
frBBchises,  or 'to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  an^- 
tbority  of  their  civil  rights  ;  the  regulations  of 
trials  by  Jury,  and  admitting  witnesses  for  priso^ 
nera,  on  oath :  the  annihilation  of  tcnrture ;  die 
extension  of  benefit  of  clergy,  counterbalanced  by 
the^increase  of  capital  punishments;  the  more  ef«! 
fectual  -methods  of  recovering  rents  ;  the  intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  paper-credit  by  in- 
dorsations ;  the  erection  of  Courts  of  Codscience 
for  recovering  small  debts,  and  ame^ndments  of 
County  Courts  ;  the  gi*eat  system  of  Marine 
Jurisprudence,  and  explaining  the  principles  of  in- 
surance connected  with  it. 

Nor  have  the  legal  improvements  of  a  later 
time  been  -less  impcntaiit,  or  less  numerous ;'  and 
sudi  may  be  considered  the  restraint  imposed  on 
arrest,  and 'the  right  to  a  discharge  on  making  a 
deposit  with  the  arresting  officer ;  the  occasional 
increased  power  of  inferior  Courts ;  the  prevention 
of  delay  in  the  trial  of  misdemeanours,  and  the 
increased  severity  of  their  penalties ;  the  great  di- 
mimition  of  capital  offences  in  general,  and  tha 
augmentation  ef  the  inferior  punishment  allotted 
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|o  them;  ibe  maldiig . ca^^ital  certaia  attmnpU  at 
Oinrdery  and  the  simplifyiAg  of  tnal  in  cerlaii^ 
caaes  of  treason;  the  abolition  of  many  ponish- 
mentSy  a^  those  of  the  pillory,  burning  and  whip* 
l^ng  towards  femalea^  and  the  andent  savage  cas^ 
torn  of  embo welling  for  ^reason;  the  taking  away 
one  o^  the  very  hist  feaf^nres  of  the  feudal  law,  the 
Vial  by  battle  for  civil  suits,  and  thfs  suppression 
of  appeals  for  ti^asoxit  murder  and  felony;  the 
destroying  of  corruption  of  bloody  excepting  in 
ci^s  of  treason  or  murder ;  thp  amendment  of  th^ 
marine  and  colonial  jurisprudence;  and  the  re* 
vi^jion  and  cousolidatiou  of  the  lav^s  co^cemii^  th^ 
Trial  by  Jury, 

Such  are  doubtless  improyements  in  the  moden| 
leg^  code  gf  Ei^land ;  whilst  in  its  constitutional 
i^Tflu^gement  may  be  n/otiped  a^  extension,  of  thosq 
dji^qualificatioDs  for  persons  becon^ifg  membeiB  of 
the  Hous^  of  Commoi^y  i^  the  caa^a  of  public 
contcaptpr^  and  officers ;  as  well  as  the  prei^enUng 
revenue  officers  from,  voting  at  elections,  and  thcr 
^mpving  anfi  suspending  of  bankrupt  memb^. 

In  the  genei*al  and  internal  pc^ty  of  the  nai 
tion,  may  be  observed  the  perfecl^  of  a  regular 
system  and  jurisdiction  for  both  the  punishment 
and  relief  of  insolvent  debtors ;  the  amendment 
and  eoufsoUdation  of  the  bankrupt  law. ;  the  rdief 
of  Catholics  and  Dissenters ;  the  improvementa  in. 
the  navigation  laws ;  the  recovery  and  presenra* 
ijion  of  the  ancienjt  records  of  the  realm  ;  the  raosi^ 
<^eful  keeping  of  parish  registers,  and  the  at« 
tempts  to  ascertain  the  population  by  a  cenaua; 
the  endeavours  to  improve  the  poor  lafirs ;  the 
piTotection  and  encouragement  a&rded  tp  Frien^^j^ 
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Societies,  and  die  institution  of  Savings'  Banks; 
and,  in  ^ne,  the  entire  aboKtion  of  the  shtve 
trade. 

Such  dien  is  a  feint  and  imperfect  sketch,  a  ra- 
pid and-  superficial  historical  view,  of  some  featurei 
of  the  Laws  and  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the -earliest  period  until  pearly  the  present 
day;  in  which,  though  the  omissions  are  very 
nvtaieit>us,'  and  the  narrative  is  of  very  inferior 
merit,  something  may  still  be  traced  of  the  gra- 
dual rise  and  improvement  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, its  Courts,  and  its  Statutes ;  on  which 
aceouiit  this  eariy  history  is  more  particulariy 
dv^elt  upon,  as  containing  the  spirit  or  the  erigi- 
bbI  of  most  features  of  the  British  Judicature. 
Those  wha  are  best  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
can  also  best  appreciate  its  value  and  its  extent, 
and  especiaHy  the  difficulty  of  compressing  even  a 
▼lew  Mke-  die  foregoing,  into  the  limits  of  *a  work 
like  the  present.  They  are  also  well  acquainted 
widi  the  most  excellent  and  copious  works  which 
have  been  written  on  the  subject ;  but  those  who 
have-never  yet  studied  the  legal  history  of  their 
eoimtry,  and  feel  any  desire  to  know  more  parti- 
odorly  what  is  here  «o  cursorily  related,  are  re^ 
femdf  to  the  following  authorities,  from  which  the 
preceding  pages  have  been  compiled : — The  third 
chapter  in  all  the  books  of  Dr  Henry's  History  of 
Gi^  Britain;  Sir  William  Blackstone's  Cam" 
meHtaries  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Lond.  1825, 
8ro.  4  vols,  by  J.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.,  from  whieh 
the  historical  view  of  English  Law,  contained  in 
the  fourth  volume,  has  been  taken  as  the  ground- work 
of  diese  pages,  with  an  abstract  of  the  learned  Edi- 
KMr't  excellent  conclusion.  TheHistotVoftheCom- 
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num  Law  by  Sir  lyiatthew  Hale,  with  Notes,  &c. 
by  C.  Rmmiogton,  Esq.,  Lond.  1794,  Svo,  2 
▼ols.  History  of  ihe  English  Law  from  the  time 
cf  the  Saxons  to  the  end  of  the  reig^  of  Philip 
and  Maryy  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  Lond.  1787, 
8yo.  4  Yols.  This  excellent  and  very  leanied 
work  was  also  written  in  consequence  of  the  chap- 
ter in  Blackstone^s  Conftmentaries  already  allndjed 
to,  and  it  i§  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  ney^r 
carried  lower  than  1 558.  The  leg^  antiqoitiea 
of  England  will  be  found  ei^cellently  illastrated  by 
iSir  William  Dugdale's  Origines  J^ridiciaie^  or 
Historical  Memorials  of  ^  Hngiis^  Law^i  ^ih 
IiOn4*  163Pt  folio ;  with  wUd)  should  be  co4* 
uected  the  Chrofuca  JuridioiflMa,  oi:^  i^bridg§mfait 
and  continuation  of  the  fonner  \f  ork,  Lond.  1739, 
folio.  Nuooerous  otlier  excellent  voluqies  on  thi^ 
subj^t  may  be  found  in  John  Cl^ke's  Hibliofh^m 
Legumy  or  Catalogue  of  Law  JB^oks  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Lond.  1810,  12mo;  but  oi^ 
of  the  most  interesting  publicatioi^ia  of  this  cl|^ 
is  Mr  Hallam's  Constiiidionfd  Histio^,  of  Ef^ 
land,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  ao4 
which  enters  at  large  into  ^he  relative  conduct  of 
the  British  Sovereigna  aiid  liifdf  Par^soifeeBtfl^ 
down  to  the  decease  of  King  Gepiig^  th^  Sop<H^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I.EAANIN61  &C  OV  BNGLAMD^  IN  THB  BBITISIfy 
SAXON^  AND  DAIIISH  PSRIODS. 

The  historians  of  the  most  ^otineni  aatioiis  of  th« 
Worldy  have  coihrnohly  been  too  much  oGcapied  in 
reooimtai^  the  political  and  martial  events  by  which 
their  greatness  was  acqnh^d,  to  give  any  partica* 
kiB,  whilst  the  i^ormation  was  yet  to  be  procmred^ 
of  the  other  various  braiiches  of  their  memoirs^ 
which  would  frequently  have  proved  equally  into* 
veatiiig  and  te  qrare  gepeniHy  vistmctive.    If  the 
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faronrable  period  be  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed, 
then  the  early  history  of  their  religion  is  either 
lost  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  or  distorted  by  the 
miracnlons  narratiyes  of  those  who  sought  rather 
to  dignify  their  own  order,  than  to  preserve  the 
truth.  The  codes  of  their  ancient  laws  are  either 
destroyed  by  the  despotism,  or  left  to  decay  by  the 
improvements^  of  their  ralers ;  and  for  the  annals 
of  their  Literature,  those  peaceful  sages  who  first 
cultivated  the  Arts  or  Learning  of  a  barbarous 
land,  are  either  chronicled  as  monstrous  magicians, 
or.  their,  very  names  are  entirely  foi^otten..  In  this 
state  is  the  early  history  of  the  Literature  and 
Science  of  this  nation. 

L — British  and  Roman  PeriotL-^The  only  per- 
sons in  Britain  who  possessed  any  knowledge  be- 
fore the  Roman  invasion,  and  even  for  some  con- 
siderable time  after  it,  were  ^Drnids,  of  wbom 
various  orders,  &c  a  full  account,  has  been  given 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  The  infonnatimi 
of  modem  times,  however,  as  to*  the  real  extent  of 
their  attainments,  is  extremely  doubtful  and  supeiS 
ficial,  from  the  fact  that,  though  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  letters,  they  taught  al- 
lAost-  eiitir^ly  by  memory,  and  coinmttted  fit^  or 
nothing  to  writrng.  A  sunmtary  of  Whatis  known 
concerning  the  Druidical  knowledge,  is  contuned 
in  the  following  paiticularB. 

Coneeming  the  universe,  they  believed  that  it 
should  never  be  entirely  destroyed  or  aanihilfttedy 
though  it  was  expected  to  BvSkir  a  successloB  of 
yiolent  changes  and  revolutions,  by',  the:  predoni- 
nating- powers  of  fire  and  water.  They  instructed 
their  disciples  in  the  heavenly  bodi^  and  their 
viotioDs ;  and  tiiey  had  probaUy  flom*  kind  of 
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ni<le  astrology  for  diBCOveri^g  the  will  of  the  gojds, 
as  Pomponius  Mela  observes  of  them^after  remark* 
log  that  '^  they  profess  to  have  great  knowledge  of 
the  movement  of  the  heavens  and  stars.  **  Indeed 
their  religion  was  such  as  to  require  some  attefttioi| 
to  astronomy,  since  they  paid  considerable  regard  to 
the  changes  of  the  moon ;  their  time  was  computed 
by  nights,  according  to  very  ancient  practice,  by 
moons,  or  months,  and  by  years,  when  the  planet  had 
gone  the  revolution  of  all  the  seasons.  .  They  be« 
gan  their  account  of  these  from  the  sixth  day^f 

K*  s  moon,  and  they  esteemed  the  new  and  full  to 
sacred  times  and  auspicious  seasons.  Th^y  h>Q 
another  period  of  time  cialled.  an  age,  consistuig.  of 
thirty  years ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
ficquaintjed  with  some  kind  of  cycle,  when  the  sun 
and  moon  returned  to  the  same  point,  and  recom- 
menced  their  revolutions.  That  at  least  they 
^new  the  reversion  of  the  seasons,  as,  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes,  is  evident  from,  the  fact,  that 
Csesar  landed  in  Britain  in  his  first  expedition  on 
the  26th  of  August,  when  he  states  that  the  har« 
vest  was  all  completed,  excepting  one  field,  which 
was  more  backward  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  Druids  possessed  som^ 
jknowledge  of  arithmetic,  using  the  Greek  charac* 
ters  as  figures  in  those  public  and  private  compu* 
tations  mentioned  by  Caesar ;  and  were  not  un^- 
quainted  with  mensuration,  geometry,  and  geo- 
graphy, because,  as  judges,  they  decided  dispute* 
about  the  limits  of  fields,  and  are  even  said  to 
have  been  engaged  in  determinmg  the  measure  of 
the  world.  Their  mechanical  skill,  and  particu- 
JArly  their  acquaintance  with  the  Lever,  is  gene- 
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nHf  argaed  from  the  enormous  Mocks  of  Stone- 
henge,  and  the  nnmerons  other  massive  erections 
of  mde  stone  which  are  yet  remaining  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  are  commonly  at- 
trihnted  to  these  times. 

The  Dmids  were  also  the  only  physicians  and 
snfgeoBs  of  the  Britons  ;  in  which  professions  they 
blended  some  knowledge  of  natural  medicines,  with 
the  general  saperstidons  by  which  they  were  cha* 
racterised.  For  as  they  taught  and  belicTed  ifait 
all  internal  diseases  came  from  the  gods,  their 
priests  were  held  to  be  the  fittest  persons  to  turn 
aside  the  Divine  anger  by  ofl^ring  sacrifices ;  wfaeil 
evdn  a  human  victim  was  sometimes  adopted  as 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  cure,  in  a  case  of 
considerable  danger*  Yet  they  had  also  certain 
herbs  which  formed  the  chief  of  their  medicines, 
Whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Dmids  had 
some  kind  of  botanical  knowledge.  Their  famous 
Mistletoe  or  dl-heal,  was  considered  as  a  certain 
Cttr6  in  many  diseases,  ain  ^tidote  against  poisons, 
and  a  sure  reinedy  against  infection.  Anodmr 
plant  called  Samnlus,  or  Marshwort,  whfdi  grew 
chiefly  in  damp  places,  was  bdieved  to  be  of  er* 
teellent  effect  in  preserv&sg  the  health  of  S'^e  and 
oxen,  when  it  had  beeii  braised  and  put  in  their 
watSTotrOughs.  Biit  it  was  required  to  b6  gather- 
•ed  fasting  and  with  the  left  hand,  without  look- 
ing back  when  it  wias  being  plucked.  A  kind  of 
iiedge-hysop  called  selago,  was  esteemed  to  be  a 
^neral  charm  and  preservative  frOm  stidden  acci* 
dents  and  misfortunes  ;  and  it  was  to  b^  gathered 
-inlh  neariy  the  same  ceremonies  as  the*  mistletoe. 
To  these  might  be  added  Vervain,  the  herb  1M- 
tannica,  which  was  either  the  great  water*  dock  or 
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jcorvy-gcpsQ,  and  seTeral  other  pianUy  the  virtiifls 
of  whidi,  however,  were  [^eaily  augmented  by  th|i^ 
rites  used  in  plucking  them  :  auperstitions  not  en- 
tirely out  of  use,  whilst  the  old  herbals  were  re- 
garded as  books  of  inedicine.  ^^be  few  hinfa 
i^bicli  are  8^at|^f  r^d  through  Pliny  s  Natural  His- 
tory on  the  prq|)aration  of  these  inaterials,  ^ovif 
that  sometimes  thp  juices  if  ere  extc^ted  by  bruis- 
ing apd  stepping  tVi^m.  in  pol4  wa^er,  aii4  aooie- 
times  by  boiling  the^l ;  that  they  were  occasion- 
ally infinsed  in  a  liquor  which  be  calla  wine ;  th^ 
they  were  administered  in  fumigations ;  and  that 
th^  4ried  leaves,  stalks,  and  roots  of  plants,  were 
l^lsp  used  to  impart  a  virtue  to  various  liquids.  It 
appears  likewise,  thajt  the  Druids  prepared  oint* 
in^nta  and  s^yes  from  vegetables.     Of  their  sur- 

Ey  nothing  is  c^ainly  known,  though  much 
been  conjectured  of  their  acquaintance  with 
anatomy,  from  the  barbarity  of  their  human  sacri- 
fices ;  but  it  is  probaUe  that  their  practice  extend- 
ed only  to  the  plainer  branches  of  the  art,  as  heal- 
ing of  wounds,  setting  of  fractured  bones,  reducing 
di^ocations,  ^c. :  all  of  whiph  were  perbapajcon- 
ducted  with  great  rudeness,  though  with  consi- 
derable ceremony-  It  has,  however,  been  aissert- 
ed,  that  one  of  the  Druid  doctors  called  Hiero- 
philus,  read  lectures  on  the  bodies  of  upwards  of 
700  living  men,  to  display  the  wonders  and  se- 
crets of  the  human  fabric. 

Even  these  very  imperfect  fragments  of  neural 
knowledge,  seem  to  have  been  sufficiei^it  to  cause 
the  Druids  to  be  suspected  of  magic,  which  Pliny 
remarks,  derived  its  origin  from  medicine.  Th^ir 
divination  l*as  been  already  noticed ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned,  in  connexion  with  their  physical  science. 
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that  they  very  highly  esteemed  a  kind  of  stone  or 
AmbiI,  called  Angiuniim  Ovum,  or  Serpent's  Egg, 
which  should  make  die  possessor  saperior  in  all 
dispntes,  and  procure  the  fayoor  of  great  persons. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  ring  of  glass,  either  plain 
or  streaked,  and  was  asserted  to  he  produced  by 
the  united  salira  of  a  cluster  of  serpents,  raised  up 
in  the  lur  by  their  hissing ;  when,  to  be  perfectly 
efficacious,  it  was  to  be  caught  in  a  clean  white 
doth  before  it  fell  to  the  ground,  the  person  who 
received  it  instantly  mounting  a  swift  horse,  and 
riding  away  at  full  speed  from  the  rage  of  the 
serpents,  who  pursued  him  at  full  speed  until  they 
arrived  at  a  river.  It  has  been  supposed  thai 
these  charms  were  no  oliher  than  rings  of  painted 
glass';  and  as  it  is  allowed  that  the  British  had 
home  manufacture  of  glass,  it  seems  that  there 
were  imitations  of  them  sold  at  an  equally  high 
rate  with  the  real  amulet.  Their  genuineness  was 
to  be  tried  by  setting  them  in^gold,  and  observing 
if  they  swam  against  the  stream  when  cast  into 
the  water. 

The  account  of  the  Druidical  orations  and  dis- 
courses which  has  been  already  given,  will  afford 
some  notion  of  their  admitted  eloquence,  which 
was  of  a  lofty,  impassioned,  and  mysterious  charac- 
ter. Their  counsel  was  equally  solicited  and  re- 
garded; and  those  orators  who  succeeded  the 
Druids  in  the  Western  Islands,  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed no  less  power :  since,  if  one  of  them  asked 
any  thing  even  of  the  greatest  inhabitant,  as  his 
dress,  horse,  or  arms,  it  was  immediately  given 
up  to  him ;  sometimes  from  respect,  and  some- 
times from  fear  of  being  satirised,  which  was  es- 
teemed  a  great  dishonour.      The  British  chief- 
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pAm^  alep,  appear  te  have  been  gifted  wltk  eon- 
8iderable  oratorical  powers  when  they  addressed 
theii'  soldieirs  before  a  battle ;  as  Tacitus  translates 
the  British  names  of  such  by  "  incentives  to  war.*" 

The  Greek  letters,  were  used  by  the  Druids  for 
keeping  the  public  and  private  records,  the  only 
matters  which  they  reduced  to  writing ;  and  thej 
are  supposed  to  have  received  these  characters 
either  from,  the  Gauls  of  their  order,  who  had 
them  fi'om  the  Greek  merchants  of  Marseilles,  pr 
eUe  4irectly  from  those  pi^rsons  whp  frequently 
came  into  this  island. 

The  Druid  schools  and  seminaries,  were  held  ii^ 
th^  caverns,  rocky  cainis,  and  deepest  recesses  of 
the  sacred  groves  and  forests  of  Britain ;  the  build* 
ings  for  this  purpose  being  erected  of  as  few  un- 
wrought  stones  as  possible,  without  lime  or  roor- 
fs^i  and  capable  of  receiving  only  one  person^ 
The  most  eminent  academy  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  Ifile  of  Anglesey,  near  the  residence,  of  the 
Archdruid ;  and  there  are  i^till  two  spots,  there 
called  "  the  Place  of  Studies,  *'  and  "  the  Astro- 
nomers  Cu*c1q/*  The  British  youth  separated 
lirom  their  parents,  and  were  under  Druidical  in* 
struction  until  they  were  fourteen,  aiyd  no  one 
was  capable  of  a  public  employment  lybo  had  not 
been  educated  by  a  Druid.  Their  method  of  tuio 
tion  has  bejen  already  described.  The  Roman  In- 
vasion, however,  greatly  improved  and  extendecl 
this  plan  of  instruction ;  since  Julius  Agricola  was 
careful  that  the  sons  of  the  principal  Britons 
should  be  taught  the  liberal  sciences,.  Hi3  ^dea- 
vours  were  considerably  assisted  by  the  expulsioi^ 
of  the  Druids,  which  took  place  about  this  period; 
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•nd  also  by  the  ability  of  the  British  youth,  whom 
he  declared  to  exeel  the  Roman.  They  commen- 
ced studying  the  Latin  language  with  much  dis- 
like, but  at  length  it  became  almost  univeFsal 
through  ^e  island  :  numbers  became  desirous 
of  knowing  it,  and  Britsun  made  a  rapid  progress 
m  learning  and  eloquence. 

The  sculptures  of  this  period,  if  there  were  any, 
lure  all  lost ;  but  as  the  Gauls  used  to  ornament 
their  shields  and  helmets  with  brass  images  of 
animals  and  horns,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
rude  endearours  decorated  the  armour  of  the  Bri- 
tons. Whatever  their  skill  might  be,  it  was  doubt- 
less greatly  improved  by  the  Romans,  since  a  va^ 
riety  of  their  bas-reliefs  and  effigies  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as 
early  as  a.  d.  61,  not  twenty  years  after  the  in- 
vasion of  Claudius  Csesar,  a  statue  of  Liberty  was 
erected  at  Camalodunum. 

The  early  British  custom  of  painting  the  body 
is  well  known.  The  Southern  Britons,  on  going 
to  war,  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  more 
terrible  to  their  enemies  by  a  deep  blue  stain  of 
Woad ;  which  was  also  used  at  their  public  feasts 
by  men,  women,  and  children.  This,  however, 
was  only  a  general  tint  over  the  naked  body ;  to 
which  the  Northern  Britons  added  something  of 
design,  by  tracing  upon  their  limbs  the  represen- 
tations of  herbs,  flowers,  trees,  and  fill  kinds  of 
animals.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  these  arts  they 
were  improved  by  the  Romans,  since  the  delinea- 
tions of  deities,  which  Gildas  mentions  on  the  walls 
of  the  British  houses,  are  said  by  him  only  to  re* 
semble  demons. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Druidic  bards  has  alr^y 
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been  described ;  and  with  regard  to  tbeir  Music, 
the  harp,  or  Scythian  lyte,  an  instrument  com- 
mon to  all  the  Celtae,  was  probably  the  only  one 
used  by  the  Britons.  In  its  original  state^  it  had 
four  or  five  strings,  or  tbongs,  cut  out  of  an  ox -hide, 
and  was  played  upon  by  a  plectrum,  formed  of  the 
jaw-bone  of  a  goat.  The  ancient  British  harp  was 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  was  played  on 
without  a  plectrum ;  the  music  of  the  time  was 
only  a  very  simple  melody,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  orally  taught  with  the  words  of  the  son^ 
to  which  it  was  adapted. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Britons  in  the  useful  ai'ts, 
was  probably  but  little  more  extensive  than  their 
acquirements  in  the  fine  ones.  Hunting  seems  to 
have  been  well  known  ;  and  even  to  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  it  was  the  principal  means  by 
which  the  inhabitants,  beyond  the  wajl  of  Adrian, 
supplied  themselves  with  food:  but  though  the 
coast  abounded  with  fish,  they  were  neither  eaten, 
nor  any  attempt  made  at  taking  them. 

In  the  interior  of  Britain,  the  inhabitants  sub- 
sisted entirely  by  pasturage,  never  sowing  any 
lands,  but  feeding  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their 
cattle,  which  constituted  all  their  wealth.  But  in 
the  southern  parts,  the  ground  was  cultivated  with 
com,  which  was  preserved  in  granaries,  and  a  sort 
of  bread  for  present  use  was  made  by  drying  the 
ears,  beating  out  the  grain,  and  bruising  it,  all 
which  was  effected  within  an  hour.  The  British 
agriculture  was  improved  by  the  Romans,  and  com 
was  soon  produced  in  suffident  quantities  to  allow 
of  very  large  exportatlons.  The  manure  of  Bri; 
tain  was  marl,  which  long  continued  in  very  liigh 
esteem.  '  *^^ 
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The  Ro^iana  nre  also  eaid  to  have  introduced 
gardening  into  this  nation,  planting  orchards  iin« 
mediately  upon  their  arrival ;  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
coveredy  that  the  soil  was  adapted  to  most  Idnds  of 
trees  and  yegetables.  As  soon,  too,  as  it  was 
found  proper  for  the  culture  of  vines  and  olives, 
pennisston  was  procured  from  the  Emperor  Pro- 
Bus  to  plant  vineyards  and  make  wine.  The  vb« 
ripus  branches  of  agriculture  soon  became  known 
tp  the  southern  Britons^  though  they  advanced  but 
slowly  into  the  North  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Severusy 
about  A.  D.  200,  some  nations  of  Britain  lived  in 
barren  mountoins,  having  neither  walled  towns  nor 
cultivated  fields,  and  feeding  on  the  milk  and  flesh 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  fruits  of  trees,  or  what 
they  might  procure  by  plunder  or  hunting.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  that  by  draining  the  marshes^ 
Severus  made  the  country  more  fit  for  cultivation, 
and  tbieit  the  inhabitants  were  instracted  in  agricul- 
ture by  the  Christians  who  fled  thither  from  the 
-persecution  of  Dioclesian.  The  British  husband- 
ven  had  carts  and  waggons  called  Carrus  or  Cur- 
rus,  even  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
they  are  even  farther  said  to  have  possessed  car- 
riages for  pleasure,  some  having  two  wheels,  knowB 
by  the  name  of  Benna,  and  others  four,  which  were 
designated  by  that  of  Petoritum. 

The  houses  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  built  of 
wood,  the  walls  being  made  of  stakes  and  watling 
Vke  hurdles,  afterwards  cemented  with  clay,  and 
covered  with  a  white  wash  of  chalk.  They  were 
of  a  round  form,  and  were  thatched  with  reeds  or 
straw  in  a  conical  shape,  the  smoke  issuing  through 
the  top ;  whilst  the  doors,  which  were  their  only 
iight,  -were  high  ai'ches,  either  single  or  double. 
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An  account  of  the  most  ancient  English  church 
erected  of  wooden  logs,  will  be  found  in  the  for- 
mer Volume  of  this  work.  The  first  improvement 
of  the  British  dwellings,  seems  to  have  been  ^et- 
ting  them  up  with  strong  stakes  in  banks  of  earth, 
or  framing  them  with  large  stones,  loosely  placed 
upon  each  other,  without  mortar.  TKe  Britons 
had  no  notion  of  joining  their  houses  in  streets, 
each  being  'built  at  some  distance  from  the  other, 
and  generally  on  the  banks  of  a  river  for  water, 
or  in  woods  for  forage  for  their  cattle,  llie  most 
convenient  place  was  taken  by  the  Prince,  the 
dwellings  of  his  subjects,  and  the  stalln  for  their 
berds^  being  erected  round  him,  whilst  a  ditch 
and  mound  of  earth  enclosed  the  whole.  Such 
were  the  British  towns  found  by  Csesar,  being 
little  more  than  a  thick  wood,  with  a  dyke  ana 
rainpart  to  serve  as  a  retreat  from  tlie  incursions 
of  an  enemy ;  sometimes  elevated  on  a  hill,  hav- 
ing the  bivoHsfaapred  dwellings  of  reeds  sixid  logs 
inteliBperBed  between  the  trees.  When  the  Brir 
tons  began  to  unite  their  residences,  they  were 
generally  in  clusters  of  three  or  four,  and  some- 
times several,  within  a  square  court.  The  great 
improvements  in  British  architecture  efiected  by 
the  Romans,  were  perhaps  most  conspicuous  un- 
der Constantino ;  when  there  were  erected  houses, 
temples,  courts,  and  market-places,  in  the  towns, 
with  uH  the  Roman  ornaments  of  tessellated  pave- 
ments, saloons,  and  porticos :  and  the  ^gutes  of 
monstrous  deities  were  delineated  on  the  town- 
walls,  because  the  Celtic  religion  did  not  permit 
of  its  gods  bcjing  represented  in  a  human  form. 
The  Roman  art  of  building,  seems  to  have  been 
Iwt  in  Britain^  about  a  d.  298>  when  Conttantim 
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Clilorus,  called  away  the  artisans  and  mecBaniaR, 
to  re-edify  the  cities  in  Gaul  and  fortresses  on  the 
Kbine,  and  was  not  restored  again,  until  pearly 
four  hundred  vears  afterwards. 

The  natural  animosity  which  exists  in  a  barba- 
rous nation,  supplied  the  Britons  with  some  no- 
tions of  war,  which  hare  also  been  conunon  to 
more  refined  nations*  Their  most  ancient  weapons 
were  bows,  reed  a^'ows,  with  ffint  or  bone  heads^ 
qaivers  of  basket  work,  oaken  spears,  javelins  of 
bone,  and  flint  battle  axes.  All  the  inhabitant^ 
ex^cepting  the  Pruids,  were  trained  eady  to  war, 
.and  every  clan  or  family  fought  in  a  sq^arate  hundp 
under  tlie  King  of  its  particular  nation,  an4  ft  War 
King  elected  as  chief  general.  The  different  lead- 
ers, however,  wer^  disunited  by  jealousies,  and  the 
jcons^qaence  was  their  easy  defeat  by  the  Boman 
arms.  The  British  forces  included  infantry,  ca- 
valry, and  such  as  fought  from  war-chariots.  Th^ 
first  was  the  principal  pail^  of  the  army ;  and  the 
foot-i^ol4i^rs  of  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  were 
habited  in  a  coai'se  wpollen  tu;Dic,  over  which  was 
a  kmd  of  cloak  reaching  below  the  middle,  their 
legs  and  thighs,  being  covered  with  close  garments. 
They  had  helmets  of  brass  with  horns,  and  rude 
representations  of  animals;  breastplates  full  of 
books ;  and  long  swords  banging  obliquely  across 
the  right  thigh,  suspended  from  an  iron  or  braa^en 
girdle.  They  also  carried  large  darts  of  two  hands 
broad,  with  iron  shafts  eighteen  inches  long ;  and 
sbiely^s  of  wicker  o^  wood  omapiented  with  va- 
^ous  figures,  i^d^pted  to  the  strength  and  statur^ 
of  the  weiEirer.  The  £oQt-soldiecs  of  the  in]^uid 
Tritons  were  more  lightly  a^ed,;  their  dresses 
^ing  oviy  the  skins  of  brindled  wiifif^t  soured 
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rcmad  the  waist,  and  their  priAcipdl  aitnB,  spearfii 
and  small  shields.  The  Caledonians,  and  other 
Northern  nations,  usually  fought  naked,  with  only 
a  light  target ;  their  weapons  being  long,  broad, 
pointless  swords,  hung  to  iron  chains,  and  short 
spears,  with  braa^en  balls  at  the  end,  with  wM^h 
they  used  to  make  a  noide  before  an  en^genfi^nibi 
Imd  fr%hten  the  horses  of  the  enemy.  Their  mo- 
tions were  extremely  swift,  and  compensated  for 
their  want  of  armour,  which  would  hai'e  proved 
▼ery  inconyenient  in  their  retreats,  when  they  pass^* 
ed  Over  fens  and  mnrshes,  and  sWam  thh>^g^  d^ 
waters  with  a  rapidity  which  alike  preyented  th^ 
teptnre,  or  eyen  pursuit.  The  British  cavalry  was 
mounted  upon  small,  though  strong  and  Bvely 
korses,  which  they  mani^ed  with  great  dexte- 
fity,  though  without  saddles ;  and  their  anhs  v(re^ 
jnincipdly  the  same  as  the  former,  6ince  they 
oJlten  quitted  t^eir  steeds,  and  fought  on  foot. 
life  sohliers  of  the  war-chariots,  i.p^ear  ^  to  hay<d 
been  the  diieis  of  the  nation,  and  the  flower  of 
the  British  youth;  whose  very  great  dexterity 
was  acquired,  by  long  prad^  and  experience. 
They  used  dhariots  of  wicker  With  w'OoWen  wfieeld 
of  several  dMQRerent  kindis,  some  ife^g  hooks,  and 
Bharp  scythe  bfad^s  bf  broni^e  ai^Ucched  to  tfie  a^ei^i 
aiid,^  being  adapied  f6r  r^^idSl^  ^d  fdrce,  held  onl]^ 
one  person,  wno  6oiiM  drive  his  horseis^t  fuH  sj^eed 
down  steep  hills,  ^;um  theih  in  the  narrowest  com- 
pass, run  along  the  pele  of  the  chariot,  and  reMinl 
to  their  seats  with  ease  ahd  s^ftnfes*.  Others  ot 
their  chariots  contaSnc^  ftevera!  persons,  some  of 
whom  darted  laWces  with  tJife  grealfest  preciftitBW  aft 
fStiey  v^ent  rapidly  *iong,  whilst  th6  priitei^ftl  ^tobd 
on  ii^  sfaaftd,  held  dre  reins  and  guided  the  horsto* 
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The  .great  power  of  the«e  maclunee  was.  tq  break 
the  hoalile  ranks,,  and  thrpw  an  army  into  confu- 
sion,: ami  when  they  were  entangled  with  the  ca- 
▼ahy»  the  warriors  wonld  le^>  from  them,  and  fight 
on  foot ;  the  chaicioteers  watching  their  fnotions^ 
and  placing  themselves  so  as  to  secure  a  retreat  to. 
the  carriage.  The  number  of  British  chaiiota  nuiat  at 
one  period  have  been  very  considerable,  since^  whea 
Caasibellanus,  after  he  had  disbanded  bis  army^^ 
about  54  years  before  the  Christian  era,  had.sdll 
4000  remaining.  But  although  they  managed  these 
inachittes  with  wonderful  skill,. and  br^e  with 
them  through  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  they  were 
found  to  be  of  little  service  against  dis^plined 
troops ;  and,  after  the  Romans  had  subdued  the 
island,  they  were  heard  of  no  n^ore.  In  advancing 
to  battle,  the  Britons,  placed  the^  infantry  in  dis- 
tinct lines  in  the  centre,  and  selected  a  rising 
ground,  that  the  ranks  appearing  above  each  other, 
their  nnmbers  might  seem  the  greater.  The  ca« 
valryand  war-chariots  fomved  the  wing(9]  and  some- 
times the  front,  and  commenced  an  ^ngfige^^t, 
by  repeated  skirmishes, .  and  driving  up  and  down 
the  field.  The  rear  was  a  sort  of  blockiule,  formed 
of  baggage  and  waggons,  in  which  they  frequently 
placed  their  wives  and  children  to.  view  the  battle, 
.which  they  inspired  them  bravely  to  fight,  by  loud 
cries  aivd  exclamations.  An  engagement  was 
usually  preceded  by  an  animating  speech  frpixi  the 
general.  The  martial  stratagems  used  by  the  Bri- 
tons, were  of  coune  those  common  to  barbarous 
nations :  as  feigned  flights  and  ambushments,  ea- 
favouring  to  surround  armies,  or  decoying  them 
on  to  dangerous  ground,  forests,  or  marslies^  The 
.British  fortifications  were  similar  to  their  toWns ; 
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fte  entrance  bang  bliieked  up  by  tfeen  cut  down 
and  laid  across  it.  The  camps  wcfre  seldom  snf- 
ronnded  by  entimicbments,  being  guarded  only  fay 
waggons  &C.  drawn  np  in  a  dnie.  And  even 
wben  the  Romans  had  brooght  the  art  of  fortifioA- 
tion  into  this  island,  the  Britons,  when  left  Id 
Aemselves,  had  so  Kttle  proited  by  their  instmc* 
tions  that  their  sentinels  fell  asleep  on  their  ram- 
parts for  want  of  being  relieved,  awl  were  dragged 
off  by  the  hooks  of  the  Caledonian  invaders.  The 
dhtbgnishing  character  of  Roman  British  castles, 
was  a  sqnare  area,  with  towers  at  the  eomera. 
Those  pnrely  British,  were  either  square  or  round 
forts  on  the  tops  of  steep  hills,  terraced  with>  ez- 
ciavalaons,  surrounded  by  an  endosore  of  loose 
ttoiies ;  or  else  stones  connected  by  mortar,  as  an 
outwork  placed  on  some  eminent  situaition  with  an 
artificial  mound  of  earth  for  a  citadel.  Some 
t>ther  arts  of  the  ancient  Britons,  will  be  noticed  in 
Ae  historicid  view  of  manuftMStures  and  dresses, 
coatuned  in  the  ensuing  books. 

Learning,  the  art  of  war,  and  most  of  the  odnr 
acquirements  of  the  nation,  appear  to  hare  been 
gradually  dedining  before^ die  Romans  left  Bri- 
tain. But  fi4ien  they  had  finally  departed,  thb 
people  had  become  indolent,  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  iJie  Saxons.  The  whole  of  their  ancient  records, 
too,  was  destroyed  or  carried  out  of  the  nation  in 
the  ensuing  struggle ;  and  the  few  refiques  of  con- 
temporary and  native  history  now  remaining,  have 
-been  fully  particularised,  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
former  volume  of  the  present  work.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  ancient  British  alphabet  now  eztan^ 
tiiongh  several  aeries  of  charactew  have  been  pro- 

VOli.  IX.  ©  ^ 
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dncoA  as  Mck.  And  ef  the  oldbagnise  of  Bii- 
tain,  or  Welahy  it  baa  been  obsenred,  that  it  faaa 
IMe  or  BO  affinity  with  the  Englidi ;  for  though 
■OTeral  of  ita  terms  may  have  been  admitted  into 
Ibe  toagne,  the  idioBis  aad  geniw  of  both*  we  ea- 
aemiaUy  and  totally  diflferent; 

The  anthorities  for  the  preoe<yng  pages,  are 
aearly  the  saoM  as  those  cited  in  Book  I.  Chap.  L 
of  the  former  Toliime ;  to  "vrhich,  however,  maybe 
added,  Dr  $•  R.  Meyridc's  Accmmi  cf  ttm  Ag^ 
eiaii  InhaUiunis  qfJBrUam,  and  his  OnHeal  la- 
fuAiy  inio  ^Ancieni  Armemr^  Load.  18S4,  3  toIs. 
IdHo. 

9.  AngkhSaoKM  JVrMU--.The  ninth  and  ten^ 
CMtoiies,  hare  been  conudered  an  age  of  iron  for 
barbarity  and  profligaey,  and  a  tiase  of  vlter  darto- 
aess  for  ignorance  H  learning.  The  Latinity  whieh 
Agricola  had  so  established  in  this  iskuid,  as  to 
make  it  rather  a  Roman  than  a  Bri^h  nation,  had 
beeome  ahnost  extuict ;  for  iOfred  declared,  tfaait 
on  his  accession  in  87S,  <^  there  were  few  on  thfe 
aide  of'tha  Hnmber  wlio  were  able  to  say  dieir 
prayers  in  English,  or  to  translate  any  thing  inm. 
Ihfl  Latin  ;  uid  tfaat  he  knew  there  were  not  many 
'beyond  the  Hnmber,  or  rather  they  were  so  few, 
that  he  ooald  not  remember  an  instance  south  of 
the  Thames« "  Some  native  rays  of  mtellectual 
light,  however,  had  been  shed  upon  Britain  even 
^lore  this  dark  period,  and  the  literatare  of  the 
'Anglo-Saxons  nmat  be  darted  from  their  conver- 
MWL  to  Christiankyv  IHviously  to  that  ere,  tiiey 
>f!i>obably  had  their  Raaic  letters  and  songs ;  but 
their  first  improvement  was  through  their  inter- 
course  with  Rome.  When  St  Augustine  came 
into  England,  the  P«pe  sent  him  se«aial- books, 
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tfonie  of  wUek  aee  even  now  extant ;  end  ih  the 
M¥enth  oettturyt  a  desire  for  learning  began  to  in* 
■pise  the  Aaglo-Sexqns,  when  the  King  of  East 
Anglia  eataUished  in  bis  dominions  a  school  fqr 
the  instradion  of  youth.  At  the  same. period, 
too,  man/  persons  are  lepresented  by  the  vene^ 
mble  Bede,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  cen<* 
tarjs  as  reading  and  studying  the  Scriptnres; 
he  was  called  ^*  the  Wise  Saxon, "  and  his  works 
are  sapposed  to  contain  a  smnmaxy  of  all  the 
knowledge  of  his  time.  Nearly  contemporary  with 
him  was  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  712,  who 
bad  a  librvy  of  the  Fathers,  and  several  of  the 
aneieat  and  later  dassios.  What  the  value  of  such 
a  eidection  must  have  been  may  be  imagined, 
arhen  Bede  r^ates,  that  ^Ified,  King  of  Nor- 
Ikataberland,  gave  to  Benedict  Biseop,  a  learned 
priest  who  had  travelled  to  Rome  to  collect  MSS*, 
a  very  laige  landed  estate  for  only  one  book;  and 
ev^  many  years  afterwards,  a  Countess  of  Anjou 
gave  200  sheep  and  a  large  parcel  of  rich  furs  for 
a  volume  of  Homilies.  Egbert's  library  was  bum* 
ad  in  1069,  wb»A  the  Norman  garrison  set  fire  to 
the^  suburbs  of  York,  to  jnev^t  the  approneb  of 
fb»  Danes. and  Noithumbrians.  The  catalogue, 
however,  was  prewMrved  by  Alcuinus,  the  ptt{^  of 
Egbert,  and  supposed  to  haf  e  been  Abbot  of  Can- 
tecbury.  His  wit  and  learning  induced  the  Em« 
peror  Charlemagne,  who  really  could  not  write  his 
ewn  name,  to  invite  him  to  his  court.  His  letters 
to  this  prince  are  still  extant;  and  in  one  he  soli- 
cits him  to  send  the  noble  youth  of  France  and 
Germany,  to  be  educated  m  the  excellent  schools 
of  Britain.  A  most  interesting  account  of  the  rise 
a&d  progress  of  Ai^lorSaxon  literature  will  be 
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foand  in  Book  IX.  Chap,  VL  of  Mr  ShBxm  Tuv^ 
ner  8  Histoiy,  so  oftea  refeired  to^  yriith  anecfloteB 
of  several  of  the  principal  persons  who  a^vwiced 
it. 

With  the  death  pf  th^e  persons,  howeyer^  the 
national  leamipg  seems  tq  have  declined  into  g^ 
neral  ^orance  ;  since  Alfred  deeply  lamenled  thu 
times  of  wisdom  which  existed  before .  hin:  r^ign. 
The  long  pe^ce  which  followed  the  Kipg'-s  Uhr 
nmphs  oyer  the  Danes,  abont  887,  wap  the  ^easQH 
of  the  revival  of  learning  in  England ;  and  heathen 
placed  matiy  of  th^  youth  of  bis  kingdon^  nndeir 
masters  who  taught  them  Latin  and  ^sxon  boQka» 
and  writing,  even  before  they  learned  Aeir  nia«l]i 
exercises.  But  the  laity  were  in  general  nnedueat-. 
ed,  and  such  afs  could  not  read  thematelve%  UBRaUir 
had  a  soi^  or  a  servant  taught  to  read  fpr  tbc^n^* 
iElfred  was  himself  twelve  yeaia  old  helhf^  hf^ 
oould  read)  and  h^  then  learned)  by  his  step-motbet 
Jndith,  promUiflg  «n  iUamiwited  volume  of  p«»tey» 
which  be  hfid  gften  admired>  tp  those  of  her  soot, 
who  should  first  be  ablp  to  jmderstand  it.  From 
that  time,  through  an  nnhealthy  and  aptiye  life  o^ 
moderate  length,  be  missed  uq  oppoistnnity  of  im-. 
provement;  a^d  eyen  when  haia^ed  by  war«  waa 
never  w:ithout  a  boqk  in  his  bpsom,  consisting  of 
prayers,  psaln^s,  an4  daily  religious  offices  coUect* 
ed  by  himself.  In  this  little  volume  he  entered 
any  memorable  passage  which  occurred  in  coayer'^ 
sation,  until  i(  was  entirely  full,  after  which  a  new 
book  was  made,  by  the  advice  of  A|ser,  and  filled 
with  diversified  extracts  on  all  subjects,  which  the 
King  called  his  Hand-book,  and  made  bis  constant 
companion.  Asser,  who  wrote  the  life  ojf  Alfred*) 
^d  whp  htts  been  already  mentioned  in  the  l^} 
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ttbdaetiotf  td  tlie  presefit  work,  vas  on^  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time. 

Before  closing  these  notices  of  Alfred's  en- 
conragement  of  learning  in  England,  it  ipay  he 
mentioned,  that  from  a  passage  in  the  author  last 
mealaoned,  arose  the  famous  dispute  as  to  the 
jiKiperter  antiquity  of  the  schools  of  Oxford  and 
CiualNridgew  The  authentic  proofs  of  the  latter^ 
did  net  extend  heyOnd  the  seventh  century ; 
whilst  the  evidence  of  Asser  showed  that  there 
had  been  public  schools  at  Oxford  at  least  in  the 
fifikh  or  WKth.  In  Archbishop  Parker's  copy  of 
Asser,  however,  printed  in  1574>,  this  passage  was 
net  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  some  other  ancient 
MSS. ;  and  its  antheliticity  rested  on  one  po»- 
nemed  by  Camden,  and  pnbhshed  in  1603,  though 
it  wite  never  afterwards  produced,  and  was  sup- 
pdMllO  have  been  of  ^  time, of  Richard  IL 
The  dSBtroversy,  though  it  has  now  ceased,  ia 
stiE  undecided,  as  there  aore  no  materials  to  be 
||itoc«ired  to  determine  it. 

The  Saxon  language,  is  ori^nally  derived  from 
ibe  Gothic,  and  was  brought  into  England  by  those 
adventurers  who  came  over  in  the  fifth  century. 
Out  of  it  were  formed  the  English,  Scotch,  Low 
Duteh,  end  Frisic ;  and,  as  it  was  anciently  spoken 
IB  BvitAin,  it  is  divided  into  three  periods.  The 
€0»t  of  tliMese  is  called  BritiBh-Sazon,  and  extends 
fiN»n-the  Saxon  invasion  in  a.  d.  449,  to  that  of 
the  Dimes^  uiider  Ivar,  in  867 ;  the  second,  or 
Donifih-SlKKOD,  began  at  that  period,  and  lasted  till 
tho'  entary  of  thef  Normans  in  1066  :  when  it  waa 
followed  by  the  Norman-Saxon,  which  was  very 
mde  ilnd  kregukuTy  and  continued  until  nearly  the 
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dose  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  after  which  the  K«iub 
tongue  prevailed  in  England.  Of  the  pure  Sax0i|- 
of  the  first  period,'  onl^  one  specimen  •  is  extant, 
which  is  in  King  Alfred's  verlton  of  Bede's  £&-' 
desiastieal  History.  It  has  heen  supposed,  thai 
when  the  Saxons  landed  in  Britain,  they  possessed 
no  lettOTs,  but  adopted  the  barbariaed  Greek  and 
Roman  charaeteire  which  they  (bund  in  the  island* 
Some  maintained,  however,  that  the  Saxon  alphabet 
was  derived  from  the  Gothic;  and  that,  before  thcdr 
inviunon  of  Britain,  this  people  used  the  Ram, 
letters  of  "Odin,  which  they,  en^yed  upon  stone 
Or  wood,  the  Word  hoc  or  book  isignifiyin^  a  beedi- 
ti'ee,  from^which  thmr  earliest  books  were-  probs- 
biy  taken;  But  as  the  Runic  characters  w«re  con? 
nected  with  many  idolatrous  superstitions^  and 
were  of  Pi^an  origin,  on'  the  conversion  of  th^ 
northern  nations  to  Christianity,  they  were  difr- 
couraged  by  the  Roman  Ecclesiastics,  and  siomi 
dfter  ceased  to  be  used.  The  Anglo-Saxon  alpha^' 
bet  was  then  formed  froni  die  Roman^  being  finsHy: 
Composed  of  84  letters,  with  some  double  ones. 
It  is  supposed  that  writing  was  very  little  practised 
in  England  before  the  mission  of  St  Augnstine  in 
A.  D.  595 ;  but  after  that  time  many  SisaOn  MSS., 
chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  were  executed  on 
parchment,  stained  with  rich  colours,  written  in 
golden  characters,  and  decorated  with  gilding  ami 
^luminations.  Saxon  writbig  was  of  the  fiver  fol- 
lowing kindii: — 'Roman  Saxon,  which  prevailed 
from  the  coming  in  of  St  Augustine  to  the  eighth 
dentury ;  and  the  MSlB.  in  this  cheincter  are  fre- 
quently written  in  uncial  or  initial  letters,  inter* 
bpersed  with  smaller.  'Set  Saion,  whioh  wai 
used  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
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liftJlH  A0  flttme  lime  in  the  nhith,  though  it  was  not 
whollf  dmsed  until  -the  commencement  of  the 
tenth  ;  and  in  manuscripts  of  this  class,  the  squara 
or  cornered  capitals  are  used  in  the  titles  of  books, 
and  the  first  letters  are  often  converted  into  ther 
shapes  of  men  and  animals.  Towards  the  latter 
end  ci  tho' ninth -eenturf,  as  learning  became  dif^' 
ibscd  in  England  under  King  w£lfred,  and  as  many 
more  books  were  consequently  written,  an  expe-> 
ditbus  or  free  character,  called  Ruuning-band 
fiaxoa,  came  into  general  use,  wbidi  had  b^ris 
appeared  cmly  in  a  few  charters  of  the  close  of  iha 
e%fath  century ;  -and  in  manuscripts  of  this  class  thera 
are  numerous-  contractions,  which  render  them  dif- 
ficult to  be  read.  In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  be- 
gtmiing  of  the  next  century,  many  vohiraes  were 
writta[i  in  what  is  called  Mixed-Saxon,  or  partly 
Eoman,  partly  Lcnabardic,  and  partly  Saxon  cha- 
metera.-  Early  in  the  tenth  century,  the  Elegant 
Saxoa,.  was  first  used,  which  was  more  beautiful 
than  the  contemporary  writing  of  either  France^ 
Jtaly,  or  Germany ;  it  lasted  until  the  Norman  in« 
ya«ion,  and  was  not  entirely  disused  until  the 
twelfth  century.  One  of  the  greatest  discourage- 
ments lyhich  ancient  Literature  has  had  to  con- 
tend with,  was  the  want  of  materials  for  writing 
upon ;  whidi  gave  rise  to  the  destructive  practice 
of  erasing  one  work  to  transcribe  another,  which 
is  frequent  in  ihe '  manuscripts  of  the  tenth  and 
elevenib  centuries.  Ingulphus  mentions,  that  in 
England,  for  want  of  ps^chment  to  draw  a  deed 
«pon,  great  estates*  w^ra  frequently  conveyed  by 
deliirering  a  turf  and  a  stone  before  witnesses, 
without  any  written  agreement. 
'    The  Anglo-S^on  poetry,  was  characterised  by 
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rhythm  attd  csdence  mth^  thim  by  rhy«ie»  fbamh 
ihere  are  some  instances  in  which  it  is  used,  a^ 
well  as  a  continuance  of  alliteration.  The  lines  avi 
commonly  short,  full  of  metaphor*  contracted  phra* 
aes,  and  descriptiFe  expressions,  like  brief  and  sad- 
den exclamations  in  greeting  a  chieftain*  to  which 
it  has  been  thought  that  Saxon  poetry  is  indebted 
lor  its  origin*  It  was  composed  in  the  form  oi 
hymns  and  ballads,  nairative  poems  or  roai>ncaa» 
and  lyn^Ml  pieces.  The  oldest  specimen  of  Anglo-t 
Saxon  poetry  which  is  now  extant,  is  a  hymn  te. 
God  the  Creator,  by  Cedmon,a  monk  of  Whitby*, 
who  died  in  678  ;  and  several  translated  extract* 
of  it  will  he  found  in  vol.  iii.,  pages  302-*3I6  ai 
Mr  Tamer's  History,  Book  ix.  of  which  contains 
a  fall  account  and  specimens  of  the  poetry  and 
poets  of  this  period.  The  oldest  firagmeat  of  m 
Saxon  ballad  now  known,  is  a  verse  of  the  famooa 
song  composed  by  Canute  in  the  eleventh  QaBtnrjr 
upon  sailing  past  the  Abbey  of  Ely  whea  the 
monks  were  chanting  their  anthems.  LitecaUjr 
translated  it  is  as  follows : 

«<  Merry  sang  the  Monks  in  Ely, 
Wben  Canute  the  King  waa  sailing  by. ; 
*  Row,  ye  Cnihts,  near  the  land. 
And  let  us  hear  these  Monks  song. '  ** 

Some  of  th^  Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastics  also,  culti-: 
vsted  the  art  of  Latin  poetry  with  considerable 
success.  Poetry,  music  and  minstrelsy  weie  all 
equally  familmr  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Dunstan 
sang  songs  to  the  harp,  aiid  JEKred  went  aa  a 
minstrel  into  the  Danish  camp.  The  Saxon  ocgaA 
^d  ehurch-music  have  been  already^  mentioned ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  there  were  other  instra? 
menitsy  both  of  c^prds  and  for  wind.    The  hprp 
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tieems  to  have  been  universally  studied  and  imderr 
iitood ;  being  passed  round  the  table  after  feasta^ 
for  erery  one  to  pky  and  sing  in  turn.  Bede  re- 
lates, when  speaking  of  Csedmon,  that  as  he  wa^ 
unacquainted  with  music,  when  he  saw  the  harp 
coming  round,  he  used  privately  to  retire  in 
shame  at  his  ignorance.  The  harp,  at  this  period^ 
Was  a  badge  of  rank,  for  by  the  British  laws  a 
riaye  might  not  use  it ;  and  no  one  was  esteemed 
a  gentleman  unless  he  possessed  a  harp,  and  could 
play  upon  it.  There  are  also  notices  and  repre* 
tentations  extant,  of  the  use  of  the  lyre,  flute,  via? 
lin,  drum,  cymbals,  horn  and  trumpet,  in  the  time9 
<if  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  ancient  MSS.  ccm? 
jtainfi^  musical  notes. 

'  The  Fainting  of  this  period  never  arrived  at  any 
great  dejgree  of  excellence ;  and  the  first  impulse 
it  received,  appears  to  have  been  cert^n  picture^ 
from  Scripture  procured  by  St  Augustine  and 
Benedict  from  Rome  in  the  seventh  century, 
punstan,  whose  talents  appear  to  have  been  uni- 
Tersal,  was  ati  artist,  and  painted  a  lady's  robe 
^faich  was  afterwards  embroidered ;  and  there  ia 
yet  extant  a  drawing  by  bim  oif  Christ,  with  him- 
self  kneeling  before  him,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  The  most  numerous  and  beauti- 
la)  remains  ot  Anglo-Saxon  art,  however,  are  the 
drawings  and  illuminations  to  be  found  in  the  MSS* 
of  ibis  period ;  in  which  the  colours  and  gilding 
are  usually  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  drawing 
18  often  surprisingly  delicate  and  correct. 

Of  the  sculpture  and  engraving  executed  by 
this  people,  scarcely  ariy  thing  is  known ;  though 
tfnn^  ornamented  rings,  horns,  &c.  have  been 
found,  proving  that  they  possessed  the  art  of  gu|' 
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tiog  on  metals  with  great  neatness,  tboug^ 
UttleabiUty. 

Concerning  the  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  most  ancient  huildings  were  of 
wood  ^  since  the  Saxon  verb  Getymbrian,  to  boildy 
signifies  literally  to  make  of  timber,  though  it  wa^ 
used  long  after  edifices  were  erected  of  stone* 
The  rude  materials  of  the  early  English  churches 
have  been  already  described,  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  of  reeds  and  trunks  of  trees,  seems  to 
have  existed  in  some .  parts  of  England  to  a  late 
period ;  since  in  94Q  Hoel  Dha,  King  of  North 
Wales,  erected  his  White  House»  where  his  fa« 
mous  laws  were  made,  of  twisted  branches,  with 
the  bark  stripped  and  left  white,  whence  it  derir- 
ed  its  name.  Even  in  the  days  of  Henry  I.,  abot 
Pembroke  Castle  was  built  of  twigs  and  tuif.  lli 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Saxons  and  Norman^ 
adopted  the  masonry  which  the  Romans  ha4  iu^ 
Reduced  into  England,  altering  it  jbs  arcJiitGCtiir^ 
impr^Fed.  The  principal  peculiarities  of  the  As* 
glo-Saxon  style,  are  the  want  of  uniformity  ii| 
its  parts,  massive  columns,  semi-dr^ular  archfjs 
and  diagonal  mouldings.  The  first  two  are  com-; 
pon  to  the  bai'baric  architecture  of  Europe^ 
the  round  arches  are  generally  believed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Romans;  and  the  zig-ssag 
mouldings  have  been  thought  to  allude  to  the 
stringing  of  the  teeth  of  fishes.  The  Saxons  ap- 
pear to  have  expended  considerable .  sums  upon 
their  buildings ;  for  Ina,  one  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Octarchy,  gave  365  pounds  of  gold,  and  2887f 
pounds  of  silver  for  the  erection  and  onui* 
i9ient0  of  a  single  chapel  at  Glastonbury.    King 
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JEXfndf  who    b6  greatly  benefited    the   natioiii 
slso  exerted  himself  for  the  improyeftient  of  its 
nrchitecture,  hy  procuring  from  seyeial  nations  nn* 
merons  artificers,  well  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  bnild* 
ing,  to  whom  he  deroted  a  sixth  of  his  revenue^ 
fbr  their  expenses  and  remuneration.     He  also 
caused  ddifices  to  be  erected  from  his  own  designs^ 
consisting  of  halls  and  state  apartments,  both  of 
wood  and  stone,  and  he  also  formed,  repaired,  and 
rebuifC  cities  and  towns  of  stone,  some  of  which  he 
previously  destroyed  on  their  ancient  sites  to  raise 
them  on  better.     His  son  Edward,  also  continued 
the  same  plan  of  improvement ;  but  in  the  middle 
Df  the  tenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the 
Peaceable,  no  monasteries  were  to  be  found,  of 
i^tter  materials  than  decayed  boards.   An  instance 
Y»f  the  Tery  imperfect  state  of  the  btuldings  of  this 
time,  may  be  given  in,  a.  d.  961, — ^the  foct,  that 
1?t  Paufs  was  burned  down  and  erected  again 
"^hin  the  year.     The  ordinary  Saxon  houses  were 
6f  clay,  held  together  by  wooden  frames ;  bricks 
"being  uncommon,  and  used  only  as  ornaments;    A 
vtone  edifice,  erected  at  Hamburgh  about  1059^ 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  country.     The  very  im- 
perfect state  of  the  Saxon  church  windows,  has 
been  already  described ;  but  the  arts  of  making, 
and  probably  of  painting  glass,  were  known,  as  they 
irere  iis6d  both  by  Benedict  and  Wilfred.     The 
peculiar  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Castles,  is 
B  round  or  square  keep  on  the  wall  of  the  area, 
ascended  by  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps. 

Venerable  Bede,  was  one  of  the  earliest  authors, 
who  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  study  of  Na»- 
Inn^  Philosophy  to  the  i^glo- Saxons,  which  he 
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did  in  ft  Tr^tise  on  the  Natnre  of  Things:  Tbe 
imperfect  state  of  knowUdge,  prevented  him  from 
knowing  the  true  causes  of  many  natural  pheno- 
mena, hut  a  philosophical  mind  is  to  he  discover- 
6d  in  the  whol^.  He  adopts  the  ancient  notion^ 
tha^t  the  heavens  turned  roun^  daily }  thunder  and 
lightning,  he  affirmed  to  he  produced  by  the  col- 
lision of  clouds,  and  earth<|aakesi  hy  winds  rushing 
through  the  spongy  caverns  of  the  earth ;  but  not- 
withstanding these  errors,  he  sets  down  clear  and 
true  notions  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  doctrine 
of  eclipses,  the  moon's  infliience  on  the  tides,  the 
cause  of  the  Northern  stars  only  appearing  in  Bri- 
tain, the  production  of  rain  and  hail,  the  inequali- 
ty of  days  and  nights,  and  some  presages  of  weft- 
Uier.  He  disbelieved  in  the  Antipodes,  only  be* 
cause  he  supposed  them  to  be  impassable  and  un- 
inhabitable* 

Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  astronomy  was  collected  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  Bede,  who  col- 
lected into  his  writings  all  the  knowledge  of  his 
time,  attentively  studied  them.  It  was  usually 
considered  under  two  divisions  ;  one  of  which  in^ 
eluded  astrology,  and  ^was  the  most  popular.  So 
early  fia  the  year  109 1»  there  is  some  account  of 
astronomical  instruments  in  England ;  for  when 
Ingulphus,  Abbot  of  Croyland  is  lamenting  th^ 
destrnction  of  bis  monastery  by  fire,  he  particu^ 
larly  laments  the  loss  of  a  ^^  Nadir,"  which  a|ir 
peara  to  have  been  an  imperfect  orrery*  '^  It  was,'* 
says  he  ^'  a  beautiful  table  wherein  Saturn  -was  ^ 
copper,  Jupiter  of  gold,  Marsofiitm,  the  sun  ei 
latten,  &c. ;  the  eyes  were  charmed  and  the  mind 
instructed  hy  beholding  the  colure-drdes  wilb  ibm 
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of  in^tals  and  precious  stones."* 

The  Pagan  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar,  contained 
thirteen  months  ;  the;  year  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  summer  and  winter,  the  latter  commencing 
with  the  fall  moon  of  Octoher,  whence  that  month 
was  called  "  Wyntyr  Fylleth."  The  year  hegan 
on  a  festival  called  ^*  Modrenech,"  or  Mother? 
night,  answering  to  December  S5th';  time  was 
counted  by  winters  instead  of  years ;  and  l^e  AK 
manack,  after  the  establishment  of  ChristiaBity) 
was  a  square  piece  of  wood,  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  cut  with  notches  and  emblems  for  the  daya 
and  festivals  of  the  Church.  The  names  of  the 
months  were  expressive  of  the  employments,  &€« 
of  the  various  seasons.  December  was  called  Mid* 
winter-monath  ;  January,  JEftera  Geola,  or  After 
Yule ;  February,  Sol-monath,  from  the  returning 
van ;  March,  Rhode,  or  Rethe-^monath,  or  rough 
month,  or  possibly  from  Rheda,  the  Saxon  deity ; 
April  Eoster-monath,  from  another  Saxon  goddess, 
already  mentioned  in  volume  I.  r  May,  Tri-mil- 
chi,  from  the  kine  being  then  milked  thrice  in  a 
day ;  Junet  Sere,  or  dry  month ;  July,  Mtedr 
monath,  from  the  meadows  being  then  in  bloom  ; 
Amgust,  Weod-monath,  from  its  luxuriance  of 
weeds;    September,    Hserfest-monath ;    October, 

*  It  was  not  long  after  this  period,  that  the  Schireff 
Ben  Mohammed,  called  "  the  Geographer  of  Nubia," 
being  driven  from  his  throne  retired  to  Sicily,  and  present- 
ed to  King  Roger  II.  a  silver  globe  weighing  800  marks, 
iMCribed  with  the  diviuona  of  the  world,  revised  from  all 
tb«  errors  of  Ptolemy. 
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Wyvtyr  FfHeth;  and  November,  Biott^-^Mnndi^ 
from  the  blood  of  cattle  and  swine,  then  slain  for 
winter  firovision. 

The  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Angfo- 
Saacene,  appears  to  hare  been  incorrect  and  aln 
amrd,  as  to  their  notions  of  other  parts  of  the  g}d[>e, 
notwithstanding  Alfred's  translation  and  ^ttension 
of  Orpsiufi^s  Abridgement  of  the  HnUny  of  the 
World,  and  Adamnan's  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land,  in  the  seventh  century,  as  preserved 
by  Bede.  Geographical  MSS.,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  greatly  valued,  since  another  JElfteA^ 
racorded  by  Bede,  gave  eight  hides  of  land,  for  8 
▼ohime  of  cosmographical  treatises  with  maplk 
Some  of  the.  simOar  worics  which  remain,  contam 
notices  of  unaccountable  wonders,  nations,  and 
people ;  as  of  red  hen»  near  the  Red  Sea,  wbicii 
consume  «ny  person  who  touches  them  ;  of  human 
bemgB  15  feet  high,  with  two  faces  on  on6  faetad, 
and  of  others  who  had  no  head,  but  boro  their 
eyes  and  mouths  on  tfaear  breasts ;  of  men  wino 
were  eight  ieet  broad ;  of  men  20  feet  fa^,  of 
three  colours,  having  mouths  like  the  sails  of  m 
wind-mtli ;  of  women  with  boars  tusks,  and 
camehr  feet ;  of  a  golden  vineyard,  trees  bear- 
mg  precious  etones,  &c.  Another  MS*  stttHw 
that  ^e  world  is  12,600  m'des  long,  and  69W 
broad ;  that  it  contains  34  kinds  of  snakes,  S6 
sorts  of  fish,  and  52  of  flying  fowls ;  that  the  sun 
is  red  at  evemng,  because  he  looks  over  hell,  whera 
be  shinea  in  ihe  night ;  and  that  neither  sun,  mooiiy 
nor  wind,  are  known  upon  the  Red  Sea.  King 
Alfred,  however,  was  superior  to  the  superstition 
of  his  age,  as  it  regatded  the  system  of  nature; and 
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Imowledge  as  superior  aa  hk  nmlu 

The  Anglo-Saxon  arithmetic,  before  the  nee  «f 
Anbicmimerals,  which  Pope  SylTeeler  IL  iatro* 
duced  kito  Europe  about  the  eleventh  centorf^ 
jrw  confinad  chi^y  to  the  abstract  aad  Dietapliy>^ 
Mcal  Mgnifiealdous  of  QU0ihere»  though  they  hiid 
great  praetical  rtoil  in  calcolatioii. 

So  early  aa  the  seT^dth  eeBtury,  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  had  peraonsy  who  made  medieine  '»  atiwiy 
«nd  profesaion;  and  it  ia  probable,  that  tiwy  &i* 
fived  their  knowledge  from  the  Christian  olergy» 
who  placed  ooo  medical  brother  in  erety  mo« 
aastery.  Their  practice^  however,  was  often  of 
1^  inery  baiiNiniua  aitd  superslitioQs  diaracter ;  theiv 
lyMnediea  were  generally  vqgelafaJe  medicines ;  and 
Ibey  were  piuticularly  obeerrant  of  the  days  pra-i 
pw  for  bleeding,  which  were  leas  than  lalf  tba 
fMitk  Theedere,  Archbishop  of  Canterimry^ 
when  hictorittg  ^re  on  medicine,  renoastratad 
against  Ueeding  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon^ 
when  the  light  of  the  planet  and  the  tides  of  the 
ofsean  were  increasing  t  fuw)  it  ia  tecerded,  that  a 
physician  let  hia  h«tte  Mood  on  one  of  the  evO 
day«9  ^*  and  itaoon  lay  dead."  It  haa  been  manf 
tipned,  that  the  Britons  neither  caught  nor  ale  M  } 
tad  even  until  A<  n.^  $78,  when  Bishop  Wilfred 
took  tbdter  in  Sussex,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
^uaty,  though  starving,  knew  only  how  to  catch 
eels*  He  caught  300  fitb  at  a  draiight,  and  iB-» 
•tiucted  the  people  in  the  use  <f(  nets;  which 
aopplying  their  wants  ami  prepossessing  them  in 
Ua  favaur,.greatly  assisted  him  in  their  cenrer* 
aini.  fish  afterwarda  becaaia  a  Ttry  finpottiita 
dal  with  the  AjoglO'Sqafiomm 
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ThmgiMmt  this  island,  the  StJUm  motAcBvif* 
pear  to  have  heen  the  hest  husbandmen  and  gsr- 
denere ;  and  there  is  a  record  extant,  describing  a 
pleasant  and  fruit-bearing  close  at  Ely,  cultivated 
in  674  by  Brithnotb,  the  first  Abbot.     It  is  not, 
however,  surprising  to  find,  that  about  this  tioae, 
plooghs  were  so  uncommon  in  Wales,  that  societies 
were  formed,  under  legal  protectidn,  to  fit  them 
•nt  with  harness  and  oxen.     The  tradesmen  and 
mechanics  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  generally  of 
the  servile  oider,  and  instances  are  found  of  their 
being  transferred,  as  appendages  of  on  estate,  with 
all  their  goods.     Tliey  were  often  the  domestic 
servants  of  wealthy  persons,  or  brethren  of -monas- 
teries skilled  in  some  particular  art ;  but  as  na- 
tional bondage  declined,  many  of  them  entered  in- 
to the  free  burghs  under  the  King's  protection/ 
w&ich  founded  something  like  commercial  impoi^ 
tsnce  and  wealth.     One  of  the  most  esteemed 
trades  was  the  smith,   including  those  of  gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  copper.    The  English  were  con- 
siibred  as  very  expert  in  these  arts ;  and  in  the 
kws  of  Wales,  the  smith  ranked  next  to  the  chap- 
lain in  the  Pdnce's  court.     The  Saxons  produced 
seme  very  highly  finished  specimens  of  jewellery, 
geldsmith's   work,   and  even  of  enamelling:   in 
which  arts  Dunstan  enjoyed  great  reputation,  and 
executied  many  rich  and  ingenious  articles.  JEUred 
was  aljso  a  worker  in  gold,  and  taught  his  artisans 
in  the  same  branch  ;  and  a  specimen  of  his  art  is 
supposed  yet  to  be  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
Isle    of    Athelney    in    Somersetshire.      Curious' 
xdtquaries,,  finely  carved  and  set  with  precioas 
ptoncB,  were,  for  exceUence,  «all^  •<*  die  EsgUsbf 
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work "  throngbottt  Europe  ;  biCt  the  cleigy  seem 
to  have  been  most  excellent  in  it,  ami  one  oi  the 
Kings  made  a  monk  who  was  a  skilful  goldsmith,, 
an  abbot.     The  art  of  glass^making  was  introduced 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  seventh  century,  by. 
Benedict,  Abbot  of  Weremouth,  by  artists  from 
France.     The  art  of  making  woollen  doth,  which, 
was  known  to  the   Britons,  was   by  this  time 
brought  to  great  perfection  in  Enghnd.     The  En** 
gliah  weavers  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  the  va- 
liie  of  a  sheep  s  fleece  was  two-fiftba  the  price  of 
the  whole  anitnaL     The  art  of  dying  cloth,  too». 
was  not  unknown  in  England^  and  wis  coinflMUK' 
QQ  the  Continent*   At  Home  and  RaveiiM^  and  in, 
some  large  French  towns»  thercs  were  menuffictttres 
of  woollen  stuffs»  and  won  wai^e  inUiid  with  gold  and 
niver  in  the  ninth  century ;  9nd  they  idaa  mader 
glass.      Silk  was  not  woven   in  the  west  until 
nearly  4tOO  yeiM^  afterwards ;  Vfut  the  Venetians  be* 
gan  to  import  it  from  Constantinq)le.     The  An- 
glo-Saxons had  <rfso  the  ajrts  of  sfHuning,  dying 
^  purple  and  yarioua  colours,  and  the  Angkn 
$axoa  liulies  w^e  particularly  emineftt  for  thair 
^mbi;oi4ery  in  gold,   &c.      There  are    desorip-. 
lions   extant  of  %  robe  of   purple  embroidertdt 
with  Ifurge  peacocks  in  bladk  circles ;  find  a  g<ddeA 
veil  worked  with  ^e  »«»ge  of  Tir^y«    The  kller 
waa  a  King  s  be^[ueat  tQ  Croyland  Abbey,  wheie 
lit  was  to  be  hung  up  ea  Us  Virth-day.    le  ifae 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  evien  in  late  periods,  men  work- 
ed at  ewbreidery,  especially  in  Abtues*     At  this 
time,  the  art  of  dressing  of  hides  and  werking  in 
lesither  was  practised  to  a  great  exteirt  by  the  shoe^ 
*  h2 
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wriglit ;  Mid  tile  wood-workman,  answering  to  Ae' 
modem  carpenter,  was  also  in  general  use  and  esr 
timation.  Before  concluding  these  notices  of  thd 
peaceful  arts  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  inventions^ 
of  ^Ijfred,  to  whom  they  were  so  deeply  indebted 
for  almost  nnifersal  improvement,  must  not  be  for* 
gotten.  .  . 

■  The  regularity  and  system,  which  characterised 
erery  institution  of  that  excellent  monarch,' caused 
him  to  divide  his  time  into  three  parts  ;  one  bdng' 
appropriated  to  his  religious  duties,  another  to  the 
affinrs  of  hb  kingdom,  and  a  third  to  rest  and  re* 
creation.  To  mark  these  intervals  more  distinct^ 
ly  and  constantly,  by  a  mechanical  measure,  he  'or»' 
derad  bis  chaplains  to  make  72  denarii  of  wax  h^*' 
to  6  equal  tapers,  *  each  of  12  inches  in  length/ 
which  were  delineated  upon  them.  These  lasted 
84  hours,  the  consumption  of  an  inch  denoting  20 
minutes ;  but  from  l^e  imperfections  of  the  archi-^ 
teclure  of  his  time,  even  in  a  royal  palace,  the^ 
wind  rushing  through  the  windows,  doors,  and  ta^ 
vices  of  the  walls,  or  tent-coverings,  sometime^' 
wasted  them  more  rapidly,  whidi  disordered  his 
calculations,  and  obliged  him  to  consider  of  a  rer* 
medy.  The  result  of  ids  thoughts,-  was  the  invent 
tton  of  lanterns ;  for  having  found,  that  wtite  horqf 
might  be  rendered  as  transparent  as  glass,  he  en* 
closed  his  tapers  in  cases  of  horn  and  wood,  and 
procured  an  uniform  consumption  of  the  ^az  and| 

*  Wax  or  tallow  candles  were  not  generally  known! 
even  in  the  middle  ages,  but  only  lamps, .  qr  brands,  or 
splinters  of  wood,  though  tallow  began  to  be  .used  In  l^K)^ 
Candle-light)  however,  was  introduced  into  churches  i^ 
A.D.  874. 
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piearare'of  time.*  The  discovery  of  lanternv, 
koweyer,  baa  been  attributed  to  an  enrlier  period, 
from  some  Latin  yerses  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  in  the 
ferenth  centuiy.  '<  Let  not, "  say  they,  "  the 
gkss  iantern  be  despised,  or  that  made  of  a  shorn 
bide  or  a  thin  skin,  although  a  brass  lamp  may  ex* 
eel  it.  '^  But  this  passage  has  tM>metimeB  been  re? 
fbrred  to  Uie  twelfth  century. 

In  Sftxon'England,'every  free  man  was  a  s<^dier  ( 
but  fiwvile  persons  were  net  permitted  to  cany 
arms,  and  the  very  gift  of  a  weapon  conferrecl 
freedom.  The  apear  seems  to  hare  been  con-» 
•tandy  eanied,  and  the  Saxon  laws  provided  a 
were^Id  to  be  paid  to  siuch  as  were  wounded  by 
its  being  carelessly  borne.  In  battle,  the  Ceorle* 
were  l£e  foot  soldiers,  having  a  broadsword,  ar 
diib,  and  a  bread  shield  with  a  pomted  weapon  iq^ 
tbe-  centre.  The  eavalry  was  oompoeed  of  lliegnB, 
Husearles,  and  such  as  kept  horses,  who  were  pnK 
videdwitharmour4  Thd  most  ancient  Saxon  araiom^ 
eonstst^  of  corslets,  &c.  of  leather,  called  Coriets; 
aad  four-eomered  helmets,  which  had  probably 
been  derived  from  the  Romans  t  but  the  nation 
Also  used  scale  mail,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
ei^th  century,  tunics  covered  with  flat  rings,  taken 
from  the  Grecians.     After  the  invasion  of  £ng« 

■ 

• 

*.  The  first  clock  made  in  Europe  was  probably  that 
which  was  $ent  to  Charlemagne  in  ▲.  d.  807,  by  Abdallah 
King  of  Persia,  and  ^escribed  by  Egi.nhard,  the  Emperor*^ 
Secretary,  tte  calls  it  "  a  horologe  of  brass,  wonderfully 
constructed,  for  the  course  of  the  tweWe  hours  answered 
10  the  huur-glass,  with  as  many  Uttle  brazen  balls,  which 
dropped  down  on  a  sort  of  bells  beneath,  and  sounded  eac^ 
Ijour."  The  Venetians  had  clocks  in  the  year  872,  and  io 
thaf  year  sent  a  specimen  of  them  to  Constontinople. 
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land,  the  Anglo-Saxon  soldiers  used  little  norve 
tim  convex  shields  with  iron  bossasi  broad-hlade^ 
spears  and  sirords,  and  leathern  helmets ;  bn^  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  ninth  centiuy,  corselets  form- 
ed of  hides  c^it  into  leaves  at  Uie  lower  edges^  be- 
came general.  They  were  sometimes  put  on  one 
over  another,  fitting  dosely^to  the  body :  bi^t  after 
the  ring-tunic  qone  into  nse,  a  kind  of  breast- 
plate, formed  of  leather,  stnffed  wo<^,  hai?  or  m^. 
tal,  was  worn  ahont  the  neck.  FnQ  particulars  on 
the  very  extensiFo  and  interesting  subject  of  An- 
cient Anns  and  Armonr,  will  be  f^miid  in  Dr. 
Meyrick  s  splendid  work  already  referred  to ;  of 
which  an  excellent  abridgement  is  containeid  in^ 
the  K^T.  Tf  D.  FosbrqkQ's  Enq^clopadm  €f  An* 
ti^fniimt  chap.  xvUU  rol.  iL  pages  756-831.  With 
vegfupd  |i)  the  Saxon  standards,  it  may  be  noticed 
tlwit  the  White  Horp^  mrhich  characterise  a^dl 
gives  aauio  to  iho  £moi>s  vale  in  Berkshire*  waa^ 
probal^ly  fefmed  tp  cojnmemocate  the  yictovy  of 
Aston  by  Alfred  OY«r  the  Danes  in  870.  This 
^fliify  ^«afl  held  sacred  by  the  ancient.  Germans,} 
H^Kgist^  and  Horsa  are  said  tp  hure  carHe4  i^  in 
ihenr  standards ;  and  it  is  still  borne,  in  the  wnm  of 
SayoAy,  The  Dapirii  s|andsrd>  is  not  less  fieimUiar 
than  the  former;  it  was  called  die  B^fens  and 
was  woven  in  one  nigbb  by  the  threa  ai^TS  <tf 
Ubbo  the  Danish  leader.  It  bore  the  figure  of  a 
raven,  gi&ed  by  a  charm,  to  flap  its  wings  and  raise 
hs  head  before  victory,  and  droop  them  previous 
to  a  defeat.  The  standard  of  Harold,  the  Jast 
Saxon  Sovereign  of  ISpgland,  which  William  I« 
senate  the  Pope>  was  tjw  figure  of  a  warrior  rick* 
}y  embroidered  with  precious  stones. 
3.  DamA  Period.^Tk^  martial  spirit  and  the 
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feiltycity  of  the.  Danes  were  fiu*  more  chaiacteriitie 
^  tbeir  nation  than  either  their  learning  or  their 
trtB :  fbr  eVen  those  which  are  essential  to  life^ 
are  but  ihdi^rer^tly  ciiltivated  by  a  people  who 
Aeglect  the  more  intellectttal.  Alike  slothful  and 
irritable  in  their  dispositions,  they  could  neither 
brook  a  continued  indtistry,  nor  a  confinement  to 
one  place ;  and  la  their  ancient  agriculture,  they 
wov^d  cultivate  difibrent  parts  of  the  country,  and 
dien  break  up  idl,  and  make  a  new  division  of  lands. 
Bint  iti  general,  they  esteemed  it  effeminate  to  pro^ 
cufe  by  their  labour,  that  which  they  could  achieve 
by  th€&  blood  *;  and  it  was  not  until  their  conver- 
tidu  to  Cbnstianity,  and  the  want  of  graiik  was 
felt  lA'^  Imdy  wfcere  it  constituted  the  principal 
part' of  their  food  and  drink,  that  the  evils  of  ne- 
gl^ing  bu^andry  were  perceived ;  but  then  the* 
rich,  the  noble,  and  the  free,  were  obliged  per* 
Bonally  to  engage  in  its  operations. 

The  other  arts  were  also  abandoned  to  the  wo- 
mien  who  spun  wool  for  their  clothing,  freed-men, 
the  servile,  and  old  men,  who  still  preferred  life  to 
death.     Their  houses  were  erected  near  a  spring, 
a  wood,  or  an  open  field,  and  at  a  distance  from 
any  others ;  until  towns  were  formed  by  building 
around  a  chieftain's  castle,  a  temple,  or  a  market. 
The  best  of  their  dwellings  were  only  thick  heavy 
pillars,  united  by  boards,  and  covered  with  turf; 
thbagh  there  sometimes  existed  a  pride  in  having 
them  of  great  extent,  and  adorned  with  lofty  tow- 
ers.    A  palace  is  recorded  of  135  feet  long ;  and 
the  ceilings  were  frequently  sculptured,  with  the 
memorable  actions  of  the  possessor  or  of  his  an- 
cestors; for  rude  carving  with  the  knife,  seems  to 
J^^TQ  l^eoa  the  principal  and  natural  talent  of  tl^Q 
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Danes.  Tliey  were  nofc  noskilled  in  mmbmm^ 
and  their  maritime  excumions  gave  tbant  aooae 
knowle(%eof  aetronomyy  In  wUch  they  had  namaa 
^or  the  8tarB ;  as  the  Gnsat  Deg  te  the  Greater 
Bear,  Charles's  Wain,  for  the  Lesser  4me^  and  the 
Road  of  Winter  for  the  Milky  Way.  Their  year 
and  calendar  resembled  those  of  Ae  Saxons.  Thw 
Ranic  letters  have  haen.  i^lveady  referred  to  ;  and 
it  seems  not  essential  to  notice  any  odier  feaimea 
<rf  the  ancient  Davies,  becaose  their  geneiftl  chiH 
ncter  may  easily  be  gatb^«d  from.  the.  preoediag 
fMrticnlars  of  the  Britons  and  the  Anglo-Saxons* 

The  Danish  aimpiir)  wpa  cfaii^y  ^tipgaished 
by  a  tonic  with  B)eeres»  a  hoodf  and  paritak>io«a 
^Taring  the  feet,  all  ooatad  widi, steel  lonepigeas 
and  a  cone-shaped  helmed  Tbo  Dania)i«aiada% 
<M)Qsiated  chiefly  of  voiind  ke#pa»  witb  loiv 
vidist  atapdipg  WK  conical  hills.    . 


•  / 


CHAPTER  IL 

MCAimnfO  he  FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  07  THE  NOR- 
MAKS  TO  THE  REFORMATION. 

h  J^msmth  ami  l^e^  CenHiHer. 


men  uaO  the  tfairteenlh  century,  thsl 
«mI  literature  were  established  in  Eng- 
I-  ally  considerable  degree  of  secnrity  or 
pevfectioD*  Ir  the  eleventh  century,  the  schools 
of  Oxford  $md  Cambridge, — ^then  called  **  Siitdia, " 
m  Stodtesy  for  they  were  not  styled  Univesities, 
ike  eai  of  the  following  century — were  sue- 
felf  bufned  aad  plundered  by  the  Danes  and 
Noranus.  The  Domesday-book  shows^  that' in 
1M6  there  were  only  24S  inhabitants  in  Oxford, 
mid  m  1 141  King  Stephen  reduced  to  ashes  all 
wbieh  femained  of  the  city;  but  in  1214  it  had 
vmved,  BO  as  to  possess  about  4000.  Cambridge 
was  not  less  fortunate ;  but  in  the  ciril  wars  of  John, 
it  wao  exposed  to,  and  suffered  alike  from  the  con 


tesdrng  parties^  There  were,f however,  several 
other  seminaries  of  learning  in  England,  for  almost 
every  cathedral,  convent  and  abbey,  was  a  school ; 
in  iduch  those  who  were  to  be  monks  were  parti- 
CRlarly  mstmcted  in  the  arts  of  writing  and  illu- 
ioiiiRtiRg  manuscripts ;  whilst  in  the  larger  eccle* 
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iiastical  establishments  were  taaght  RhetotiCy  tXf 
▼inity,  Physic,  and  the  Citil  and  Canon  Law.  There 
were  also  academies  instittited  in  ^e  cities  and 
great  towtis,  as  three  **  illnstriotis  schools  "  at  Lon- 
don, mentioned  by  Fitz-Stephen,  and  one  at  St  Al- 
ban's,  besides  the  Abbey.  From  these,  and  similar 
establishments,  were  supplied  that  famous  body  ol 
ancient  English  hifttoiians,  whose  lives  and  ktboam, 
have  been  detailed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  foT'^ 
Bser  volume  of  this  work ;  by  which»  akoiy.  mndi 
of  the  progress  of  the  national  Htemtnre  has  al* 
ready  been  illustrated.     The  Latinity  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  may  Itkei^iee  b&  e^vated  by  the 
notices  of  those  writings ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
literature  had  still  to  contend* with  the  difficalty  of 
procuriBg  sufficient  materials  for  wriaog.     A  land 
of  paper  made  from  cotton,  wid  thme  .icajUed 
Charta  Bombydna,  h*d  kmg -been  known  ;-iMk 
About  the  commencement  of  tha>  twel^di.  century, 
another  sort  began  to  be  manufaetufed  ffom  linoa 
rags  ;  but  in  1174,  the  ralue  of>  books  «tili  oaii:% 
tinned  so  great,  that  Walter,  Abbot  of  Weatau»% 
•ter,  gavQ  to  the  monks  of  Dorchester  for  Bed^!« 
Homilies  and  St  Austin's  Psalter,  twelve  bkbmip 
snres  of  barley,  and  a  rich  pall  embroidsr^  with  « 
saintly  history  in  silver.    Tlie  UluvBrsity  oC-  Pari% 
appears  to  have  been  the  favourite  seminary  ^  tbQ 
Anglo-Normans,  and  it  also  seems  to  hsv^  hwm 
visited  by  the  youth  of  all  nations.  Notwitb^taad^ 
ing  its  follies   and   ill  principles,  it   had-  amtam 
merit ;  and  the  authors  of  the  twelfth  century^  call 
it  **  the  City  of  Learning. "     The  stadies*  how*^ 
ever,  were  scarcely  the  most  profitable ;  the  ppn- 
cipal  being  Aristotle's  philosophy  adapted  toajsyi^ 
tem  of  Divinity.    From  this  source  em«nate<l  tb^ 
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MUhoncidkMi  schodlinaiy  wboise  coitiineiitarieB  on 
tb«  Scripture  Wei^  to  display  some  abstract  pails 
itf  ity  whieh  might  give  oocasi^u  tcr  scholasftc  ar- 
gnmeiitk     Some  of  tbeir  q«esfiioiis  were  aUke  el^a- 
rmcterized.  by  absiirdity  ami  blasphemy ;  and  even 
the  most  harmless  \r0ce  siicb  at—**  Does  the  g]o-> 
tified  body  e€  Christy  whikt  resident  ia  .Heaveni 
use  ar  sitting  or  a  standing  peatmre  ?''-^*'  Is .  the 
body  of  Christ  received  at  the  sacrament  dressed 
or  nndresaed  ?  "^-^*^  Were  the  clothes  in  which 
Christ  appeased  after,  his  lesanreetionr  real  or  imfrT 
ginnyP  "'•— Such  being  too  often  the  general  edu^ 
calion)  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  even  with  so 
Many  opportnnities  of  learning,  the  twelfth*  and 
thiiteenth  eentimeB  wero  marked  by  decided   igr 
■mnce  and  csedulity,  at  least  in  the  nobilicy  who 
Wfate  devoted  to  war  and  manly  spoils ;  and  in  the 
senile  who  were  doomed  to  ini^'easing  labour. 
.    The  despised  and  oppresseiLl  race  of  the  Jews, 
had  schools  of  thehr  own  in  London^  York,  Lin- 
e^,  and  several  other  cities  where  tbey  were. 
ponitted  to  ^ttside*     Their  most  learned  Rabbis 
•fficaated  aa  teach^rs»  and  gave  instruction  in  the 
Oriental  hmgnases^  aritbmetic  and  medicine ;    in 
which  soieaee  ifaey  w^re  particularly  skilful,  and 
were  supposed  considerably  to  excel  the  Christian 
physietans,  being  eaUed  in, whenever  any  singular 
mdady  oecurrad.    Their  academies  were  charac- 
temed  by  an  extraordinary  liberality,  though  it 
possibly  was  forced,  since  they  were  open  to  all 
Cbristiaa  children  who  could  partake  of  their  in- 
^mction^ 

There  was  but  little  alteration,  in  the  language 
gpokan  in  Knghnd;  durii^  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen« 
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mries ;  Imt  abont   1150  tlie  Saxon  began  to  as- 
•nme  a  foraii  m  wfaidi  tbe  begainwg  d  the  pfre- 
aent  Eaglkby  may  endently  be^diaeavered.     This 
cbange^  0660(18  not  to  han^ebem  tbe  effect  of  tbe  Noi*- 
raan  invaidoiiy  for  very  few  Freiich  words  are  to  be 
found  introdaced  in  it,  even  in  the  first  eentary  a^ 
lerwards*    Tbe  writiag  introdnoed  into  England 
by  William  L  ia  commonly  called  Norman,  tfaongb 
tbe  cbaraetevB  are  neariy   Lombard ;  and   tliey 
were  nted  in  cbarterft  hc»  nnt^^-  reign  of  fid- 
ward  III.,  with  very  little  variation.    Tbe  band 
called  modem  Gotbio,  was  bitrodneed  into  Eng- 
land in  the  twelfth  centnry,  tboagh  it  bad  been 
practised  in  Geimany  aboat  tbe  close  of  tbe  i4iltb. 
Tbe  Normans  also  brongbt  into  England^-  tbe  cus- 
tom of  using  seals,  bearing  the  tnifvesaof  a  knigbt 
on  horseback ;  instead  of  tho  Anf^Snon  euiifoni 
of  signing  a  deed,  either  by  subacription  of  nMe, 
or  by  the  fignre  of  the  cross  kt  such  as  could  not 
write,  tbe  name  having  beste  first  inserted  fay  the 
scribe.    Copious  particalafes  and  speciniens  of  tbe 
writing  of  different  periods  of  English  history, 
lyill  be  found  in  tbe  record  publications  rderred  to 
hi  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  and  m   Mr 
Thomas  Astle's  HiOor^  cf  the  Oirigm  md  Pro- 
gress cf  WrUxng^  Lend.  I8O81. 
'    The  state  of  English  Poetry  m  tbe  devnnth  and 
twelfth  centuries,  was  extremely  nde  and  imper- 
fect.   It  was,  however,  liberally  encouiaged  by 
Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I.,  King  Richard  I.,  by 
William  Longdiamp,  l^bc^  of  Ely,  his  lavonrile 
minister,  who  kept  several  poets  in  his  pay,  and 
even  procure<i  minstrels  from  France,  to  enliven 
tbe  streets  of  London  by  their  songs.     The  woHis 
which  met  with  the  ratost  encoumigeaient-faNSi'per- 
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^otm  9i  mricf  waie  .pr^htbly  itt  the  Nommi  or 
Fk^Mi  kuipitgei.  Aa  it  is  uopoteible,  haweyer, 
to  illqstrgle  ihis  sulject  within  the  Iknits  eC  these 
Tohpones,  the  reader  as  |it  onoe  referred,  to  the  fol- 
l<>wii)g  established  aad  intciMs^g  worics  rektive 
|e  it.  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry^  thv 
recent  octavo  editi^fi  already  cited,  and  the  fk» 
biidged  notices  and  speciiaens  from  this  work  con- 
tained in  J.  P^Andrews's  History  ofGTe0i  Briiaim  9 
fidiques  i^  Ancient  JSngksh  Poetry^  by  Dr  Hio* 
1PM8  Peney,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Lcnod.  1794,  8vO| 
S  vols* :  Piteei^nf  Andtfift  Popular  Podry^  LfHid« 
)791y  Syo:  AfiimU  English  Metrical  BcmaneBSp 
L<hmL  1803,  Svoi  and  BibkograpUa  Poetiea^ 
JjiMd.  1802,  8ro ;  all  by  the  lale  Joseph  Ritsen  s 
Speeimns  4^the  Early  English  Poets,  Lend.  1801, 
8vo»  3  yola.  $  and  Sp^mens  of  the  Early  English 
Pieirieql  JRomanceSf  Lend.  18Q5,  8to,  3  volaifl 
both  by  the  late  Mr  G.  Ellis :  and  his  edition  of 
MrG.L.  WB,fB Fabliaux, or  ntlesahridgedftvm 
the  Fvmsh  MSS.  oftho  I2th  0nd  )844  Ce9Uurie$t 
trcmskUed  into  English  Ver^  Lond.  1815,  StoIs. 
8vp.  < 

Oilmen  Matilda  was  so  mnnifieent  a  patroness  V>f 
music  and  \t»  professors,  that  she  is  said  tp  hare 
o|^^ressed  her  tenants  to  procure  the  means  of  re* 
Mrding  thept;  though  it  wqs  chnrch  music  to 
phich  she  was  mest  attached.  This  study,  had 
heei»  finally  facilitated  by  Guido  Aretino  s  dis- 
covery oi  the  gfamfit,  in  1025 ;  for  he  stated,  that 
it  enabled,  a  s^dent  to  do  more  in  one  year,  than 
in  ten  by  the  ordtnaiy  method ;  sxlding,  that  ho 
telieved  the  inrenllon  was  by  direct  heavenly 
ins(iira4ion, — had  atoned  for  his  sins,  and  had  se- 
fiiiraft  the  askatioA  of  hii  sonl.    This  improro* 
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Aient  was  soon  tniiisplanted  to  Bnglandy  and  WM 
ako  speedily  followed  by  many  of  those  adyenti- 
tioas  graces,  which  very  early  chnveterised  Ita- 
lian music,  and  which  are  censored  as  effeminate 
and  dangerons  by  thc(*Yeanied  John  of  Salisbniy 
in  the  eleyenth  centnry.  Almost  the  only  moflacal 
instniments  of  this  period,  were  the  oignn  and 
haqi,  and  sometimes  violins  wi^  fonr  and  By9 
strings.  In  war,  however,  the  Anglo-Normans 
used  the  honi  and  the  tnunpet.  The  history  of 
English  mosic  is  scarcely  less  extensive  thim  that 
of  the  national  poetry ;  as  may  be  seen  by  con* 
snHing  the  two  best  works  <»  -llie  subject,  where 
ks  antiquities,  its  improvements,-  and  its  profes^ 
sors,  are  copioifsly  and  interestingly  tr^KCecL 
These  are,  the  Gmeral  History  cf  Mtuief  by  Dr 
Charles  Barney,  Lond.  1776-^,  4lO)  4  vols; 
and  that  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Lond«  1776,  4tOk 
5  vols. 

Hie  Bointing  of  England,  is  to  be  found -in  the 
eleventh  and  twdfkh  c«ituries,  in  the  deeoratioiM 
ef  the  Anglo-Norman  chnrches*  Stubbes,  the 
hntorian,  celebrates  the  beautiful  pictures  in  the 
dtorch  of  St  John  of  Beverley,  and  Gervnae  of 
Dover,  praises  those  which  were  placed  by  Arch* 
bishop  Lanfimne  in  Canterbury  Cathedral*  For* 
tmit'painting  was,  however,  known  and  pnolised 
in  Rome  ^  and  pictures  are  extant,  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  William  I.  and  his  hmWj  t  bnt 
representations  of  particular  pemons,  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  illnminaled  manuscripts,  which  bad 
ieng  been  produced  in  ^gland.  Many  of  these 
ef  aU  periods,  were  coik^cted  apd  Migmvenby  Mr 
Joseph  Stmtt,  in  the  works  already  mentioned  in 
l>he  Zntmduction  to  the*  former  vohiaie;  apd  Ui 
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Regal  and  EocMasiical  AntlqaMes  eotitain,  kt 
fwrlimilary  omneioqs  oopiefi.of  ancient  portraits 
0f  EngHtfa  Kmff^  and  Prektea*  The  nnmerom 
aplendid  speeimeiM  of  ancient  Engtish  ilhumiaa* 
tiMU)  ifiiicb  yet  remain  in  the  finest  stale,  of  pre* 
aervaiiiin,  five  a.viery  perfect  idea  of  the  general 
art  of  the  pmod  befiwe  the  use  of  painting  in  oil* 
ii  may  geaemlly  ho  renarlsed,  that  painting  as  a 
defloration^  is  said  to  hare  heen  introduced  into 
this  island  by  Veneiahle  Bede ;  and  that  St  WiA^ 
stB«9  Bishop  of  Wevoester,  in  1062,  or  Erveninst 
his  master,  was  one  of  Uie  earliest  of  English 
paaitera*  In  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  seme  of  the 
BarsBSy  who  werennwilKng to  engage  in  arniSy  are 
satirised  for  having  their  sadd^  painted  with 
tgpwpBoniatioiis  of  eomhats.  Seolpture  is  known 
t0  havo  floariafaed  in  the  elereoth  and  twelfth  een* 
tanes,  in  the  eiBgies  wlueh  adorned  e^esiastical 
edifices. 

Towanh  tho  dese  of  the  eterenth  cealnry,  stone 
eama  into?  general  nse  in  latge  bnihlingB,  andeves 
Hi  pivrate  houses  glass  was  not  nncommony  thengh 
H  was  regarded  as  a  lavuFy.  Arehes  of  stone^ 
^M  Bows,  were  in  great  esteem  about  the  same 
period.  In  10^7,  the  Cbnreh  of  St  Mary  hi 
Cheapside,  London,  was  boilt  on  stone  archeSt 
whenea  it  racsiT^  the  name  of  S^  Mary  b  Bowf 
and  near  the  same  time  Queen  Matilda  erected 
tiie  irat  arched  bridge  in  England  at  Stintford  in 
Essex,  wfaieh  preearad  for  It  Ae  name  of  <<  Strata 
ford  at  liie  Bow.  "  The  oU  stone  London  bridge^ 
wkh  nineteen  arehes.  and  a  drawbridge,  was  not 
commeaned  «ntil  1 176,  by  Peter,  a  ehapMn  of 
CefeelmifK  irimi  it  occapiad  thiny*d»ee  years 

I  8 
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in  erecting.  An  interesting  acoount  of  the  re- 
Imiiding  of  Canterbnry  Cathedral  in  1174,  trans* 
lated  from  the  account  of  Genrase  of  Dover,  is 
printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1772, 
yol.  xlii.  pages  259,  312,  and  362.  At  this  time 
London  had  some  few  honses  of  stone,  but  the 
greater  number  were  still  sheds  of  wood,  called 
wickes,  standing  on  an  nnpaved  and  mfarshy  soil, 
as  was  also  that  of  Paris ;  though  the  workmen 
and  stone  employed  to  rebnild  8t  Panl's  Cathedral 
in  1 187,  were  from  Normandy.  Th^  edifice  wn 
reared  upon  arches  of  stone,  and  is  called  by  the 
authors  of  the  period  a  wonderfol  work.  The 
few  remains  of  English  castles  erected  before  th« 
thirteenth  century,  appear  strong  aitd  heavy,  with 
little  elegance :  but  the  era  of  that  stately  style  of 
architecture  called  Gothic  was  now  approaefaing^, 
it  appearing  under  the  tasteful  Henry  111.,  and  Ida 
noble  successor  Edward  I.  The  characters  of  the 
Norman  castle,  and  those  of  the  twelfth  century, 
were  a  lofty  keep  of  three  stories,  the  lowest  be^ 
ing  for  stores,  the  next  for  a  general  room,  and  the 
upper,  or  Solariumf  for  the  state-apartments.  The 
next  improvement,  was  the  addition  of  a  strong 
distant  gateway,  and  low  walls  and  offices  round 
the  base,  to  extend  the  conveniences  of  the  build* 
ing,  and  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  when  they  ap 
proached  to  undermine  it. 

The  Medical  art  of  fhis  period,  as  well  as  the 
principal  practice  of  the  Law,  was  almost  enUrely 
monopolised  by  the  clergy;  who,'  in  fact,  possessed 
nearly  all  the  knowledge  of  the  eavly  ages.  .  I« 
neither  science  do  they  seem  to  faiwe  excelled » 
the  lawyers  \vere  a  subject  of  coBthnia]  complaint 
as  to  their  dishonesty,  bribery  and  injuatioe ;  and 
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the  physidali'B  want  of  skill  is  recorded  to  have 
changed  the  wound  of  Richard  I.  in  1199,  to  a 
gangrene  which  terminated  his  life.  The  distinc- 
tion was,  however,  thai  existing  between  the  phy- 
^ci«n  and  surgeon,  as  well  as  ihe  apothecary, 
which  office^  Richard  de  Nigel,  who  died  Bishop 
of  London  in  1*198,  held  under  Henry  II.  The 
-profitable  practice  of  medicine,  seems  to  bare  in- 
duced' the  monks  to  neglect  their  convents ;  since, 
in  1163^  it  was  ordained  at  the  Council  of  Tours, 
that  ecclesiastiGS  should  not  go  out  as  physicians 
for  more  thm  two  months  at  a  time. 

The  agricnltufe  a;sd  gardening  of  this  period, 
were  also  fHinctpally  carried  <m  by  the  monks ; 
though  sometimes  the  Barons  improved  the  culti* 
nation  of  thdr  estates.  Thus,  Richard  de  Rulos, 
chamberlaiiL  to  William  I*,  drained  marshes,  en- 
closed copimons,  and  changed  the  fenny  banks  of 
the  Welland,  in  Liacolnshire,  where  he  built  the 
town  of  Deeping,  into  gardens  and  orchards.  The 
foieigB  monkB  brought  many  improvements  from 
Flanders,  Normandy,  &c.  and  assisted  in  putting 
them  into  practice :  and  Archbishop  Becket  and 
his  dergy  are  said  to  hav«  assisted  their  neighbom's 
in  reiiping  Iheir  com  and  housing  their  hay.  Such 
employments  in  the  monks,  were  encourage^  by  a 
decree  from  the  Lateran  Council  jn  1179;  but 
William  II.  levied  a  kind  of  land-tax,  which  is  re; 
corded  so-  greatly  to  hav^  oppressed  agriculture, 
that  famine  and  death  of  cattle  ensued,  from  the 
fields  being  left  uncultivated.  The  ancient  English 
instruments  of  husbandry,  do  not  appear  to  have 
diK)red  so  much  from  the  modem  ones,  as  to  re- 
quire a  description  in  this  limited  work ;  but  it 
«ay  b&  remarioed,  that  the  Welsh  &rmers  used  a. 
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sickle  with  two  ^cn^dea  hoaiUes,  and  ihi^  the 
driver  of  tb^ir  ploughs  wicked  b»ekw«r4B.  The 
Krt  of  gardening  nfw  most  improved  hy  ^  Nei^ 
]iiBHifl»  p«rlieiil«rly  the  euliure  of  the  vine  t  end 
Will^  of  Malmeslipry  stales,  that  in  the  Yale  of 
Gloucester,  a  sweet  and  pleasant  wine  was  onds 
^  little  inferior  to  thai  of  France.  "* 

The  Normal^  were  the  moat  waHfike  of  all  Am 
European  nations^  and  William  of  Malmeehory  ie« 
mavks,  that  they  delighted  in  war,  and  Wfsre  «»- 
happy  when  net  engaged  in  some  wiKtary  «itei^ 
prise..  They  eztceC  adds  he,  in  aHa^^ig  Aeir 
foes  when  ^ir  foree  is  equal ;  and  when  they 
are  inferior,  they  are  no  less  expevt  im  atratageiVB 
and  the  arts  of  com^tiou.  Such  beiug  their  dmt 
racier,  the  MuHtary  improvements  which  tbey  iiv* 
tiadueed  inio  Euglaad,  were  hotk  nmaeroua  aatd 
impOilant.  Hieir  casUea  were  slrengly  wallet 
and  provided  with  deep  meuta  or  dry  fgeeei^ 
guarded  with  (takes  and  piles,  so  that  the  eoi^ 
dtef9  cauld  never  psi  beyond  then  to  fight ;  msd 
over  die  gatee  were  chambers,  from  which  hmBog 
salt  e^d  luolten  lead  or  pitch,  waa  pouEud  4fomm 
l^QU  the  eiAemy  when  they  had  aduaaeed  to  the 
gateheuat^.  The  oidimgy  way  of  a^ladrioy  cutler 
at  this  time^  was  l^  minmg,  and  by  assailaata 
workup  with  pickaxes  upon  the  wulfe  in  the  dildk 
belowi  whilst  others  coveted  them  with  shieMfc 
Instead  of  ai^lery,  they  hod-  numeroua  ponreiM 
machines  for  eaatiag  anews,  combustible  maimalii 
hot  awd  cold  i^nes,  kc*  Seme  d  the$e  wore  tka 
Scofpioipt,  a  kwge  stationary  sted  cresshoiKi  whish 
disGhairge4  e»  a^row;  the  Onager,  ev  wild  ealt  (an 
•niiual  BVff^Qf^eA  to  throw  atones  foroMy  by  ih^ 
power  of  ita  faeehi)!  baA  eftwe^  at  the  Balarti^ 
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Cataptdta,  and  Trebudiet,  great  power  in  discbarg- 
mg  large  fragments  of  'stone ;  the  term  Mangonel, 
seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  every  species  of 
war  engines,  and  was  probably  a  diminnttve  of  the 
Mangona;  but  Froissart  mentions  an  entire  pinn 
•oner  dischai^d  by  a  -mangonel  into  the  enemy^s 
camp  :  The  BricoUe  threw  large  darts  with  s<|nfu« 
lieadsy  dience  called  Carreaux  or  Quarrels :  the 
Bougies,  or  Bibles,  and  the  Perrier,  discharged 
stones :  the  War-wolf  was  anciently  a  frame  made 
of  heavy  beams  to  destroy  assailants  tit  a  gate,  by 
&Iling  on  them  like  a  portcullis ;  though  it  ^subse- 
quently became  an  engine  for  casting  of  stones : 
and  the  Espringal  tiirew  darts  which  had  brass 
plates  ffistead  of  feathers,  to  make  their  flight 
steady ;  i>ut  tiie  arrows  had  sometimes  diagonal 
feathers,  to  make  them  turn  in  the  air.  Most  of 
the^e  were  known  under  several  other  names,  and 
there  were  also  numerous  other  machines,  of  a  si- 
milar nature,  of  which  an  account,  with  engrav- 
ings, may  be  consulted  in  Capt.  F.  Grose's  MiH- 
tdry  ArukquUkti  Lond.  IBOl,  4to,  2  vols. ;  and 
in  the  Enct^cloptEdia  of  AnHqieUks^  toI.  ii.,  pages 
814-819.  In  the  same  authorities,  ako,  wUl  be 
fowid  pprtieulan  of  those  covered  madiises  called 
Cat-castles^  BeUreys^  Sows,  Bows,  &e.  by  which 
Mdiera  were  protected  in  their  mining  er  open 
attadks.  These  were  sometimes  made  of  osiers 
kaA  leader,  but  were  generally  wooden  towers  of 
o#  several  stories,  occasiomdly  as  many  as  twenty, 
nrouttted  oh  wheels  ;  the  lower  part  being  occupied 
i>y  a  battering-ram,  and  the  upper  flows  by  arohers. 
The  arms  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
wfere  lances  and  spears  ;  the  Gisarme,  a  bill  wiih'  a 
isbre  faiado  aad  spike ;  the  Martel-de-fer,  a  ham- 
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Bier  with  a  pbelring  pointy  probably  first  iis^d  to 
Charles  Martel  of  France  ;  yariovsly  formed  8Wor(b 
and  knives ;  flails,  slings,  consisting  of  a  thong  at 
|he  end  of  a  staff;  the  battle-axe,  adopted  from  the 
Britons  and  Saxons ;   bows  and  arrows ;  and  the 
^OSS-bow,  which  would  carry  a  bolt  30^  yards.  Thia 
weapon  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  Richard  h 
in  his  French  wars  ;  and  his  death,  by  the  same 
instrupaettt,  before  the  CasUe  of  Chains  in  1 199^ 
is  recorded  by  a  contemporary  poet  as  a  provident 
tial  retribution*     The  Normans,  first   introduced 
into  England,  the  present  art  of  shoeing  horses ;  for 
though  the  Britons  had  been  instructed  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  use  of  their  Pedolau,  it  seems  never 
to  hfiv(e  been  adopte4  by  the  Anglp-Sfixons.     The 
armour  of  this  tii^^,  fippeais  to  have  been  distin.- 
gnished  by  the  geneial  tunic  shape,  i^h^ted  from 
the  Salens  and  Danes,  though  varying  as  to  its 
extend  and  the  peculiar  form  of  ^le  mail  quilted 
upon  it.     The  garment  itself  y^  made  pf  cloth, 
skin  pf  Ac  f^  ^  ^^9  9^  leather,  and  the  mau 
consisted  of  flat  rings,  or  diamond-  shaped  pieces 
,of  iron.    The  Nprm^iP  suits,  si^pppsed  to  have 
beep  ^led  Haifberga^ii^,  cased  the  whole  person 
in  one  piece ;  hn%  the^e  vf  ere  supplanted  ia  the 
reign  of  WiUiapn  II.  by  the  Hauberk^  which  was 
shaped  like  a  frock,  with  wide  sleeves  ai^d  a  hoo4- 
Under  Henry  I.,  it  was  extended  to  cover  the 
hands  an^l  knees,  whili>t  the  mail  was  formed  of 
leathern  straps,  crossing  in  trellis-work,  and  ei^- 
closing  steel  studs*    It  was  also  worn  square,  sca- 
liform,   an(]»  un^er   Stephen,   like  tiles,  whence 
arose  the  term  of  tegulated  armour.     The  helmets 
were  mostly  variations  of  the  conical  form,  the  pj- 
lindrical  being  iAtroduced  under  Henry  L^  and  in 
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t£e  rei^  of  Richard  I.,  enclosed  the  whole  head 
with  its  arentaille,  a  separate  piece  covering  the 
(ace,  with  horizontal  slits  in  it  for  sight  and  breath- 
ing,    l^e  round  or  oval  Saxon  shields  were  ex* 
changed  by  the  Normans  for  those  of  the  kite 
shape,  which,  adder  Henry  I.,  were  altered  into 
ihe  f(tfrm  of  a  h^art,  and  charged  with  the  earliest 
specimens  of  armorial  ^ensigns.     Under  Henry  II -' 
the  shields  were  highly  decorated,  and  sometimes' 
Bore  the  portrait  of  a  favourite  lady ;  but  in  the 
next  reign,  that  of  Richard  I.,  heraldical  bearings 
^ivere  quite  common.     Perhaps  the  earliest  instance' 
of  their  use  on  a  shield  which  is  now  extant  in 
England,  is  the  monumental  effigy  of  Geoflrey 
Mandeville  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  Temple  Church, 
London,  who  died  in  1148;  but  Montfaucon  gives 
ah  example  of  the  year  1109.     The  armorial  en- 
signs commoiifly  attributed  to  the  first  three  Nor- 
man Sovereigns,  are  those  of  the  Dutchy  of  Nor- 
diandy,  namely,  a  red  shield  with  two  golden  lions, 
or  leopards,  passant  gardant ;   but  no  arms  are 
found  on  the  royal  seals  until  those  made  for  Rich- 
ard I.  about  1190  and  1194     Stephen  is  said  to 
have  borne  a  red  shield  with  three  golden  figures 
of  Sagittarius,  alluding  to  the  position  of  the  Sun 
in  the  Zodiac,  at  the  time  when  he  (^me  to  the 
Crown,  December  2.  1 1S5.     Henry  II.  continued 
to  bear  the  arms  of  Normandy,  but  upon  his  mar- 
riage with  Eleanor,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Wil- 
liam V.  Dulce  of  Acquitaine,  in  1152,  he  incor- 
porated the   ensigns   of  that  domain, — a  single 
golden  lion  on  a  red  shield, — with  his  own  in  one 
shield  without  any  partition  line,  according  to  an 
ordinary  custom  in  early  periods.     Tlife  royal  armrf 
of  England,  thus  became  three  lions,  and  have  ever 
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since  continued  so.  The  standard  mtrodnced  b^. 
William  I.,  was  a  gonfiumon  with  three  tails,  whidi 
appears  to  have  been  borne  near  the  general  in 
war,  to  distingniih  great  personages  and  frighten 
the  adirersaries  horses.  Those  of  the  sncceeding; 
kings,  were  pennons  with  forked,  or  swallow-tails ; 
bnt  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1 138,  tha 
banner  of  Stephen  consisted  of  a  ship's  mast  fixed 
upon  a  wheeled-carriage,  and  bearing  on  the  top  a 
silfrer  pyx,  containing  a  consecrated  wafer,  with 
three  flags,  dedicated  to  St  Peter^  St  John  of  Be- 
verly, and  St  Wilfred  of  Rq>pon.  A  very  curiona 
and  interesting  paper  on  the  snbject  of  ''  Bannem. 
nsed  in  the  EngHsb  Army,  "with  engraTings,-  is  in- 
serted in  the  New  Series  of  the  JRdrospeetwe  Re* 
vieWy  vol.  i.  pages  90-117. 

2.  ThirteefA  and  fourteenth  Cenhaies. — The 
education  of  this  period,  continued  to  flourish  m 
the  cathedral,  conyentaal,  and  other  schools  al« 
ready  described;  and  the  Universities  were  en- 
larged, by  the  nmnificence  of  many  private  per- 
SOUS)  who  founded  colleges  and  halls  for  the  pro« 
motion  of  Literature,  with  endowments  sufficient 
for  the  comfort  of  the  student^  and  the  support  of 
the  retiring  master.  Not  less  than  seven  Collegea 
at  Oxford,  and  nine  Colleges  and'  Halls  at  Cam- 
bridge, were  thus  instituted;  beside  100  privats 
Halls  in  the  former,  and  perhaps  as  many  mora  in 
the  latter  University.  These  estabUiAments,.  pot 
an  end  to'  the  continual  disputes  between  the  stu- 
dents and  the  townsmen,  on  whom  they  before 
depended  not  only  for  their  lodgings,  but  actually 
for  places  in  which  to  deliver  their  lectures ;  their 
contests  being  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that  in 
1331  Henry  III.  directed  two  citizens  and  two. 
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tcnsten  of  arts  to  be  annnally  elected,  to  set  m 
judges  'upon  offenders*  The  number  of  stadents, 
previous  to  1357>  was  said  to  amount  to  80,000, 
lliOQgh  at  that  time  they  were  decreased  to  6000 ; 
mce  many  persons  were  unwilling  to  send  their 
diildren  thither,  as  the  scholars  had  been  seduced 
away  by  mendicant  friars.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
society  was  lessened  by  emigration,  in  consequence 
Of  dissension.  Thus,  in  1260,  the  discontented 
had  nearly  formed  a  newUniYersity  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  forty  years  subsequent,  one  was  actually 
eetablished-  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  which  was 
Supported  for  some  time.  London  itself  was  a 
third  University,  wherein  Edward  IIL  erected  and 
endowed  St  Stephen's  Coll^pe,  which  existed  at 
the  Reformation;  and  another  was  founded  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  for  the 
study  of  Divinity.  The  Law  in  particular  was,  at 
this  period,  best  studied  in  the  metropolis ;  where 
the  Imis  of  Court  and  Chancery  assisted  the  stu- 
dents in  perfectmg  what  they  had  acquired  by  at* 
tending  in  the  Courts  of  Law ;  whilst  to  each  of 
these  Inns  there  were  attached  academies,  in 
which  they  might  be  instructed  in  literature  and 
art.  Such  establishments  were  called  '*  the 
Lawyers'  Universities,"  in  which  the  noble  youth 
of  the  kingdom  were  often  educated  for  courtiera 
and  statesmen ;  learning  music,  singing,  and  dan- 
cing, &c.  as  taught  in  the  royal  palace,  whence 
Aey  are  supposed  to  have  been  denominated 
inns  of  Court. 

The  improvement  and  more  frequent  use  of  the 
English  language  by  men  of  learning,  was  proba- 
bly the  cause  of  the  Latin  being  n^ected,  as  it 
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perteinly  was  in  the  thirteenth  aiid  fourteenth  cen« 
toriee.  Roger  Bacon»  too,  when  lamenting  the 
darknesB  of  his  age,  complains  that  Greek  and  the 
Oriental  tongues  were  almost  entirely  disregarded, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  having  turned 
their  attention  to  them.  Lo^^cal  subtleties  formed 
the  principal  subject  of  study;  and  it  was  seriously 
disputed  as  one  of  its  notions,  that  two  contradic- 
tory propositions  might  each  be  equally  true.  Ma- 
thematiod  learning  was  also  greatly  neglected,  the 
few  who  applied  to  it,  or  to  the  Oriental  tongues, 
heing  suspected  of  studying  the  occult  sciences* 
and  not  unfrequently  persecuted  accordingly.  Ro- 
ger Bacon,  the  great  light  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  one  of  the  very  few  who  nnderstoo<i 
astronomy  or  optics;  hut  he  knew  the  exact 
length  of  the  solar  year ;  first  suggested  that  refor- 
mation of  the  calendar,  afterwards  adopted  by 
Gregory  XIIL ;  was  acquainted  with  the  nature. 
of  concave  and  convex  glasses;  is  supposed  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  telescope,  spec- 
tacles, the  camera  obscura,  and  the  burning  gkss ; 
9nd  is  said  to  have  spent  2060il,  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  30,000/,  of  modem  money,  upon  his  pur- 
sui^  in  experimental  philosophy,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years.  He  is  supposed  to  have  discovered 
^e  composition  of  gunpowder,  in  1270 ;  which, 
he  concealed  under  the  anagrammatic  words, 
V  Luritt  mope  can  ubre,"  that  is  to  say,  carbonum 
fulvere^  or  powdered  charcoal;  but  it  bias  beei^ 
asserted,  that  he  learned  the  secret  from  a  tract 
on  pyrotechnv,  by  Marcus  GrsBCus;  and  some 
have  supposed,  that  it  was  also  known  to  the  an- 
cient Indians,  the  priests  of  Delphos,  and  the  Bri- 
tish Druids.    It  is  likewise  attributed  to    fier- 
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Iholet  Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Friburg,^  in  tbe  thiv^ 
teenth  centnry,  who,  however,  probably  had  it 
from  Bacon.  There  are  several  other  discoreries 
assigned  to  this  ancient  English  philosopher,  some 
of  which,  he  probably  made  in  his  alchemical  pnr<t 
suits,  for  transmuting  all  metals  into  gold ;  the  de^ 
Insions  of  which,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
many  valuable  medicines,  and  several  improve^ 
ments  in  the  art  of  dying.  In  proper  hands,  even 
the  deceits  of  alchemy,  thus  served  to  pro^ 
mote  and  establish  real  science ;  and  BoeHiaavuS 
has  observed,  that  no  authors  have  ever  treated 
matters  relating  to  animals^  vegetables  and  fossilsi 
so  clearly  as  those  who  have  written  on  alchem]r» 
Tliose  great  Princes,  Edward  I.  and  III.  both  believ* 
kl  in  the  power  of  this  art  to  plxxince  treasures ;  and 
the  former  is  called  upon  by  Raymond  Lully,  8 
Idftmed  ecclesiastic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  td 
attest  his  having,  in  the  royal  presence,  fabricated 
a  diamond  from  crystal,  in  the  secret  chamber  m 
St  Catherine,  In  the  Tower  of  London.  This 
art,  however,  at  one  period,  was  still  farther  en« 
<^urliged,  by  being  made  a  national  profit ;  since 
tliere  is  extaint,  a  proclamation  from  Edward  III. 
fbr  the  seizm*e  of  John  Rous  and  William  Dalby/ 
#ho  are  asserted  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  as- 
mst  the  King  and  kingdom,  by  the  making  of 
Sold. 

The  language  of  England,  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  was  a  harsh,  though  nervous 
tod  expressive  tongue,  which  Was  frequently  dis- 
figured by  its  unintelligible  orthography,  and  al- 
most entirety  neglected  by  the  court  and  gentry,' 
in  favour  of  the  Frendb.  Even  before  th<^  Korman 
bvBsion  some  had  begun,  in  many  instances,  ta 
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imitate  the  French  manners ;  the  great  peers  to^ 
•peak  French  in  their  honseS}  and  in  French  tQ 
write  their  bills  and  letters.  Improved  in  most 
other  points,  hy  its  extensive  continental  inter- 
conrsey  upon  this,  the  common  people  remained 
wholly  unaltered,  which  gave  rise  to  the  popular 
and  contemporary  proverb  of,  "  Jacke  wold  be  a 
gentilman,  if  he  coude  speke  Frenshe/'  The  na- 
tion at  large,  could  never  be  induced  to  adopt  the 
tongue ;  and  as  the  English  were  &r  more  nume- 
rous than  the  Normans,  the  injnnctions  of  Wil- 
liam L  to  establish  it,  were  ineffectual.  He  order- 
•d,  however,  that  French  only  should  be  taugh^ 
in  the  schools  here ;  and  that  the  pleadings  and 
laws  should  be  contained  in  that  language.  From 
the  want,  however,  of  the  national  language  being 
encouraged,  the  kingdom  had  no  settled  speech, 
as  the  ecclesiastics  used  a  corrupt  Latin.  Oil 
this  account,  in  1300,  Robert  Winchelsey,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  wrote  to  Boniface  II.,  that 
he  had  read  his  bull  to  Prince  Edward  and 
Council,  and  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  explained 
to  them  in  French;  and  public  speakers  were 
sometimes  obliged,  to  pronounce  Uie  same  dis-« 
course  thrice  over,  to  the  same  audience,  in  Eng;* 
lish,  Latin,  and  French,  that  all  might  understand 
it.  The  Northern  provincial  dialects,  were,  how- 
ever, as  at  present,  more  rude  than  that  of  the 
metropolis  ;  since  John  de  Trevisa,  a  monk. of  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, says  of  the  English  speech,  with  words 
extremely  well  fitted  to  express  its  barbarity,—: 
**  Some  use  strange  wlaffing,  diytryng,  harringf 
garryng,  and  grysbyting.  The  languages  of  the 
Northumbres,  and  specyally  at  Yorke,  is  so  shaipe^ 
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alytyng,  frot^g  and  unthape,  that  we  eothenf 
men  maye  unnethe  undirotonde  that  language.*^ 
Ritson  refers  to  an  indenture  of  1343,  as  the  old« 
est  English  instmment  known,  and  to  the  use  of 
that  language,  in  Parliamentary  proceedings  iu 
1388.  The  pleadings  in  Courts,  were  restored  to 
the  English  tongue  in  1362,  under  Edward  III. 

The  writing  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  sd 
considerably  altered  from  the  ancient  Saxon  cha* 
lacters,  that  scarcely  any  resemblance  of  them  re- 
mained ;  since  the  Norman  letters,  were  used  in 
all  public  instruments,  from  the  invasion  of  WiU 
liam,  thongh  in  writing  their  own  language,  the 
English  ecclesiastics  continued  to  use  the  corrupt- 
ed Saxon,  To  preyent,  however,  the  ancient  cha- 
lacter  from  bemg  complet^y  forgotten,  towards 
the  close  of  the  elerenth  century,  some  young 
monks  were  directed  to  learn  it,  as,  even  then,  i€ 
was  known  only  to  a  few  elders.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  began  the  use 
of  the  written  character  called  the  Old  English,  or 
black-letter.  The  monks,  or  Librarii,  as  they  were 
termed,  vnrote  books  in  Latin  in  nearly  the  same 
letters  all  over  Europe,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  but  the  works  of  the  English 
monks  vary,  because  their  characters  were  de- 
rived from  the  Saxons.  The  most  general  letter, 
was  that  called  the  modem  Gothic, — a  sort  of 
mixture  of  the  Roman  and  Liombardic;  which 
continued  to  increase  in  size,  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth.  The  English 
poetry  of  this  age,  of  course,  partook  of  the 
hanhness  and  strength  of  the  national  language ; 
and  die  rq^ubive  character  of  the  spelling,  though 
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probdUe  thav  when  some  of  the  most  perfeet  ape* 
dmeiw  are  modernized  as  to  the  orthography* 
and  accented  as  to  the  qnantity,  they  may  be  gene* 
rally  read»  nnderstood,  and  even  enjoyed,  with 
yery  little  additional  illnstration.  The  most  fii«> 
moos  poets  of  the  thirteenth  and  fonrteenth  cen- 
tories,  were  Robert  of  Gloncester,  the  first  native 
writer  in  rhyme ;  Robert  de  Bmnne,-  both  of 
whom  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  former  Tolome ;  Richard  Rolle,  hermit  of 
Hampole;  Laurence  Minot»  Adam  Davie,  Joha 
Barbour ;  Robert  Langelande,  to  whomareattribuV 
ed  the  surprising  poems  of  Pierce  Plowman's  Vision 
and  Grade,  and  some  others,  whose  names  are  not 
known,  but  whose  works  are  yet  extant,  and  yet 
admired.  The  most  ancient  English  song,  now  hi 
existence,  is  believed  to  be  of  this  period,  and 
8t  least  as  early  as  1250,  though  some  have  erro* 
neously  referred  it  to  the  fifteenth  centncy.  In 
modernized  spelling  it  is  as  follows :«—  i 

**  Summer  is  come  in, 

Loud  sings  tbe  cuckoo ; 
Groweth  seed,  and  bloweth  mesd. 

And  springeth  woode's  new, 
Singeth  the  cuckoo* 

Ewe  bleateth  after  lamb, 

Loweth  after  calf,  cow^ 
Bullock  starteth;  buck  vertetb, 

Merry  sings  the  cuckoo. 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo. 
Well  singest  thou  cuckoo. 
Mayst  thou  never  cease !" 

Tbe  musical  instruments  of  England  were^  by 
this  time,  considerably  increased  in  number,  though 
the  harp  continued  to  be  held  in  great  estimatioiii 
^  the  band  of  Edward  III.;  diero  appear  five 
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tnunpeteny  a  citeler,  or  one  who  played  upon  li 
.box  with  strings,  which  afterwards  beoame  a 
qHnnet ;  five  pipen,  a  tabret,  a  mabrer,  two  cla-> 
lions,  or  smaller  and  shorter  trumpets;  a  fiddler, 
and  three  waights  or  hantbois.  Other  instraments 
of  the  period  were  the  ribible,  a  small  Moorish 
fiddle  with  three  strings;  the  gittem  orcittem, 
the  modem  guitar,  the  psaltery,  a  kind  of  square 
dulcimer,  or  small  harp,  sometimes  played  with 
the  finger,  and  sometimes  with  quills;  the  rote  or 
hurdy-gurdy,  organs,  Su%  Chnrch-music  was 
now  practised  with  energy ;  and  the  clergy  of  the 
thirteenth  century  were  able  proficients  both  in 
Tocal  and  instrumental  music;  whilst  the  melo- 
dious serrices  of  the  greater  churches  were  con« 
aidered  as  choice  entertainments,  from  the  choin 
of  young  Toices,  and  the  art  with  which  they 
fi^ere  conducted.  At  this  period,  were  also  known, 
the*  musical  improrements  of  counterpoint  and  de* 
scant,  or  compositions  in  yarious  parts ;  for  which 
were  used  voices  of  different  compass  of  four 
classes,  only  a  third  above  each  other.  From  the 
time  of  Aretin's  invention  of  the  gamut,  until  ihe 
fifteenth  century,  there  were  several  variations  of 
the  musical  characters;  and  the  discovery  and 
time  of  notes  are  attributed  to  the  fourteenth^ 
though  some  have  supposed  it  even  more  ancient. 
Music  delineated  in  these  characters,  was  called 
**  cantus  mensurebilis,"  or  measured  song. 

The  Art  of  Fainting  historical  subjects,  ftc«  in 
oil,  existed  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
and  appears  to  have  been  used  chiefly  for  the  de* 
eoration  of  apartments.  The  Queen's  Chamber,* 
in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  was  ordered  to  b^ 
painted  on  the  <<  lambruaca, "  or  wooden  wainscot,: 
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**  wilh  olU  VBniiBh,  and  eoloiir$,  **  by  order  §nm 
Henry  III.,  in  1234 ;  and  there  are  many  wnt4 
ejitanty  of  the  saiae  Sovereign,  for  ornamenting 
loonn  in  nevenl  of  bis  pahu^s,  &C  Some  of  these^ 
were  to  be  *'  painted  with  the  same  histories  and 
pjctiires  which  were  there  bef(we» "  which  proves 
the  existence  of  those  decorations  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  probably  in  the  twelfth  : 
another  was  to  have  "  the  figures  of  onr  Lord  and 
the  foor  Evangelists,  with  St  Edmund  and  St  Ed- 
ward ; "  others  were  to  be  made  of  a  good  green 
eolour,  resembling  a  curtain,  with  a  motto  in  tha 
widow ;  another  was  to  have  two  cracifiiLes,  with 
the  Saints  Mary  and  Jdin  ;  and  anoUier  is  order* 
ed  to  be  green  with  stars  of  gold :  and  others  wera 
to  have  the  histories  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  of 
Alexander,  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  of  the 
exploits  of  Richard  I.  at  the  Siege  of  Antioeh* 
These  writs  are  dated  from  1:^32  to  1252 ;  and 
IB  1239,  is  another  directing  117s.  lOd.  to  be 
paid  '^  to  Odo  the  goldsmith  and  Edward  bis  aon^ 
for  oil,  vamiidi  and  colours,  bought  by  them ;  and 
for  pictures  made  in  the  Queen's  Chamber  at 
WeatminiMter  l^o  the  octaves  of  the  Hcly  Trinity, 
(May  25,)  in  the  23d  year  of  our  rdign,  to  die 
feast  of  St  Barnabas  (June  11})  in  the  same  year,^ 
namely,  for  15  days. "  These  documents  are  c<m^ 
aidered  completely  to  establish  a  much  more  an* 
cient  claim  to 'the  use  of  oil-painting  in  England^ 
iima  that  which  refers  its  discovery  to  Hubert  and 
John  Van  Eyck  of  Bruges,  between  the  yeara 
1366  and  1441.  A  still  higher  antiquity,  hoW"* 
ever,  is  assumed  by  the  schools  of  Florence  and 
Naples,  sinee  Guido  di  Sienna  is  affirmed  U>  have 
painted  in  oil  in_1221|  and  Margheiitona  of  Aref"* 
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2»  itt  1260»  tbe  ivorks  of  whom  are  AtiH  eKtanl; 
As  some  of  the  write  iasiied  by  Henry  III.  refer 
to  the  paining  on  glass,  it  may  be  mentionedy  thad 
the  art  is  said  to  have  been  first  practised  in  Bog* 
land,  under  King.  John ;  and  tfai^  specimens,  cer* 
tainly  as  andent  as  1244^,  of  the  mosuc  patteniy 
then  recendy  introduced  into  this  ,  nation  by  the 
artiste  of  Italy,  are  existing  in  the  chancel  of  Chet^ 
wood  Church,  Bucks,  which  are  regarded  as  some 
of  tbe  most  ancient  and  beautiful  stained  g^ass  in 
tbe  kingdom.  The  first  authentic  mentigm  of  il» 
is,  boweyer,  in  a  writ  of  Henry  111.  1236.  The: 
interesting  subject  of  early-  British  •  art,  is  most  imn 
piously  treated  of  in  the  Honourable  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  AnecdoUi  ofPainHng  in  Englandy  particn«> 
larly.in  the  splendid  and  highly,  improved  edition 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Dallaway,  Lend.  1626-28,  5  rola^ 
8ro«  A  most  singularly  curious  and  contempor* 
ary  account  of  the  artiste. and  materials  employed 
iii,buUding  and  decorating  St  Stephen's  Chapel  at 
Westminster,  in  the  reign  of  Edwwd  IIL,  and  the 
years  1330  to  1357,  will  also  be  found  iki  Mv 
Smith's  Antiguities  of  Westminster^  Lend.  1807^ 
4tOy  pages  181 — 221.  It  consiste  of  an  extensive 
series  of  extracts,  translated  from,  the  Latm  of  the 
counter-rolls  of  the  several  artists,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  documento,  ever  cited^to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  English  painting. 

The  Art  of  Sculpture,  appears  *  to  have  beear 
greatly  improved,  during  the  thirteenth  century.; 
but  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  under  Henry  VIIL 
and  Edward  VI.»  and  during  the  .Civil  Wars  of 
the  iseventeenth  century,  have  left  but  few  perfect 
reliqnee  of  it  to  the  present  time.  Matthew  l^^irta 
qmka  of  William  de  Cokoester,  a  monk,  his  coof 
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teapoffaryt  as  an  admirable  acolptor ;  and  Kidurd 
de  Ware,  elected  Abbot  of  Weatminster  in  1260, 
when  he  went  to  Rome  to  have  his  election  con* 
firmed,  brought  back  with  him  workmen,  and  rich 
porphyry  atones  for  the  pavement  of  Edward  tfa^ 
Confessor's  Chapel,  then  erecting.  The  snmp- 
taous  shnne  contained  in  this  diapel  was  the  work 
of  a  naliTe  of  Rome,  who  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  hare  executed  the  crosses  which  Edward  L 
caused  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  his  Qneenj 
The  statue  of  Eleanor,  was  modelled  from  herself, 
after  her  death ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  was  used 
as  the  prototype  of  the  numerous  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  executed  for  a  century  afterwards^ 
Of  English  sculptors  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a 
writ  of  Henry  III.  in  1259,  directs  Master  John 
of  Gloucester,  his  plasterer,  and  the  masters  of  Ins 
works  at  Westminster,  to  *<  make  five  statues  of 
kings  canred  in  free-stone,  and  a  pedestal  for  the 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
masters  of  the  works  of  St  Martin  s  Church,  Lon- 
don, as  the  King's  gift."  Another  writ  of  the 
same  Sovereign,  in  1250,  orders  three  oak  trees 
to  be  given  out  of  Periton  Park  to  the  Sacristan 
of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  for  images  to  be  made  of 
them,  for  the  royal  gift*  Under  Richard  II.  also 
was  living  John  Sutton,  a  carver,  who  was  em« 
ployed  by  Thomas  Beanchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  alter  a  statue  of  the  famous  Guy,  standing  in 
the  church  there,  and  to  cut  on  it  the  armis  of  the 
ancient  Earls.  Two  other  artists  of  Ma  kind, 
were  those  employed  upon  the  tomb  which  Rich-' 
ard  II.  had  erected  at  Westminster  for  himself  and 
his  Queen.  They  were  B.  and  Godflrey  of  Wood-' 
Mreet,  goldsmiths,  and  they  made  and  cast  th# 
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royal  effigies,  still  eKtaat  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
wbicli  cost  400  marks,  266/.  iSs.  4d.  fpr  gilding, 
Before  quitting  the  arts  of  this  period,  it  should  be 
pbserved,  that  in  working  in  gold  and  enamelling^ 
^ere  were  several  splendid  specimens  executed ; 
and  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.  there  werQ 
Greek  enamellers  in  England  who  both  practised 
and  taught  the  art.  The  thirteenth  century  pro- 
duced that  extremely  beautiful  golden  cup,  ena-. 
melled  with  figures  in  the  costume  of  the  period,, 
which  King  John  gave  to  the  Corporation  of  Lynn 
m  Norfolk,  and  still  preserred  there.  In  the 
Qiext  century  was  executed  the-  sumptuous  golden, 
crosier  belonging  to  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  yet  exhibited  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford. It  is  of  silver  gilt,  about  seven  feet  in, 
length,  very  richly  enamelled,  and  m  the  crook 
where  there  is  commonly  a  figure  of  the  Holy 
Lamb,  is  introduced  the  Bishop's  effigy  kneeling. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  pro- 
duced the  truest  and  faii'est  models,  of  what  is 
most  properly  called  the  "  lighter  Gothic  style  of 
architecture."  In  those  periods,  were  erected, 
many  of  the  most  admired  English  cathedrals,  as 
York,  Salisbury,  Winchester,  &c.  whilst  the  num- 
ber of  «bbies,  priories,  and  religious  houses  built 
in  the  re^  of  Henry  III.  alone  amounted  to  157. 
The  steeples  with  spires  and  pinnacles,  the  sharp 
pointed  arches,  the  gi*oined,  ribbed,  and  pendanf 
roofs,  the  pillars  formed  of  a  cluster  of  light  and 
lofiy  columns,  the  lofty  windows,  sometimes  tower- 
ing up  to  a  lancet  point,  and  sometimes--*espe« 
cially  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
churches — considerably  enlarged,  divided  into  ya- 
riooB  lights  by  stone  mullions,  and  decorated  witk 
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richly  stained  glassy  are  the  beantifal  cbaracterii^i' 
tics  of  the  time.  A  general  role  in  judging  of 
Gothic  architectnre  ifi>  that  the  ardi  is  ancient  ao 
eording  to  its  acnteness.  The  splendour  of  die 
English  churches,  under  Edward  I.,  has  been  de*' 
scribed  in  the  first  volume.  This  rapid  progress* 
in  architectural  elegance,  was  principally  facilitated, 
by  a  band  of  ingenious  architects  and  workmen  of 
Various  countries,  who,  formed  into  society  under 
the  Papal  sanction,  and  calling  themselves  **  Free 
Masons, "  offered  their  services  to  opulent  princes, 
and  were  much  attached  to  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England.  They  were  distributed  into 
classes,  every  tenth  man  was  called  a  warden,  and 
overlooked  nine  others,  whilst  a  master  in  chief 
directed  the  whole.  They  dwelt  in  huts  near  the 
building  on  which  they  were  employed,  and  con- 
versed  with  each  other  by  private  signals.  With 
respect  to  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of 
this  period,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Tigel^ge- 
weorc,  or  brickwork  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  of 
the  Roman  character  until  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
In  the  French  and  Flanders  wars,  under  Edward 
I.  and  IL,  the  Flemish  manner  of  brick-making 
and  building,  with  high  gable  ends  rising  like  steps, 
and  terminating  in  a  chimney,  were  introduced  ; 
die  edifices  being  ornamented  with  bricks  of  va- 
rious forms,  and  sometimes  curiously  put  together. 
The  castles  of  the  thirteenth  century,  were  strengtk-^ 
ened  by  towers  and  a  court  of  high  double  walls, 
which  appear  about  1241,  the  garrison  of  a  be- 
sieged fortress,  retreating  to  the  keep,  upon  thdr 
demolition.  In  the  interior,  the  great  arched  con^ 
inon  room  was  exchanged,  about  the'  feign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  for  a  hall  opposite  the  gatehouse.    The 
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HDarteeftth  centnryy  was  principally  distingiiished 
by  the  rise  of  that  stately  kind  of  bnildingB,  be- 
tween palaces  and  fortresses,  called  castellated 
mansions,  which  came  into  general  use  in  the  next 
century.  The  square  court,  embattled  gateway 
and  towers,  and  the  low  round  keep,  semicir- 
cular walls  and  round  towers,  continued,  however,' 
to  appear  through  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth 
century*  The  ancient  architecture  of  this  coun- 
try, both  ecclesiastical,  martial  and  civil,  will  be 
found  copiously  and  interestingly  illustrated  by 
Captain  Grose's  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Walesy  Lend.  1773-1787,  4to,  6  vols.,  a  work  of 
great  beauty  and  information ;  Edward  King's 
Munimenta  Antique^  or  Observations  on  Ancient 
Oastles  in  Great  Britainy  Lond.  1799-1805,  foL 
4  vols. ;  and  in  Mr  Britten's  very  numerous  and 
splendid  volumes  of  tbe  Architectaral  Antiquities^ 
l&e  Cathedral  AntiquitieSy  and  the  Chronologicat 
Illustrations  of  the  ancient  Architecture  of  Great 
Britain.  An  excellent  and  very  useful  abstraot 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  great  English  ar- 
diitectnre  of  all  classes,  from  the  earliest  periods 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  with  engraved  illustra- 
tions, will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  Chapter  VI.  pages 
72-124  of  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke's  Encydo- 
padia  €f  Antiquities  s  of  which  the  same  author 
has  made  a  very  convenient  abridgement  in  his 
Tourists  Grammar y  Lond.  1826,  12mo. 

The  Medical  knowledge  of  England,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  ihe  fourteenth  century,  ^pears  to  have 
been  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Kichardus  An- 
glicns,  a  physician  who  flourished  about  1233,  the 
oldest  author  on  medicine  in  England,  is  said  to 
bive  derived  all  his  knowledge  from  the  Arabian 
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wriien.  John  de  Gadde8deo>  was  an  eccleauifll^ 
and  the  fint  EnglisliiDan  who  was  made  royal 
physician^  which  he  was  to  Edward  II.  His  Rosa 
Anglica  contains  all  the  medical  practice  pf  his 
time  in  England.  He  was  consulted  hy  princes, 
and  commended  hy  Geoffrey  Chancer ;  but  some 
of  his  remedies  are  at  the  least,  strange  ^and  su- 
perstitions. He  states  that  he  cured  a  son  of  Ed- 
ward II.  of  the  small-pox  by  wrapping  him  la 
scarlet  doth,  and  hanging  scarlet  curtains  round 
his  bed.  As  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy,  he  orders 
the  patient  to  be  carried  to  church,  to  hear  mass 
four  times  during  the  fast,  and  afterwards  to  weac 
ronnd  his  neck  the  Gospel  for  the  day  written  on 
m  scroll  by  the  priest.  But  notwithstanding  these 
evperstitions,  hn  woik  describes  the  meUiod  of 
rendering  salt  water  fresh  by  distillation,  which 
has  been  claimed  as  a  modem  discovery.  A  trea- 
tise of  surgery  written  in  1363,  by  Guy  de  Caa- 
liac,  an  aDatomical  author  of  France,  bom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  physician 
to  Clement  VI.  and  Urban  V.,  gives  a  curious 
view  of  his  art  at  this  time.  He  states  that  there 
are  five  classes  of  suigeons,  each  of  which  follows 
the  practice  of  some  particular  professors.  The 
first,  after  Rogerius  and  Rolandus  Parmensis,  vp" 
plied  poultices  to  all  wounds  and  abscesses ;  the 
second,  used  wine  only;  the  third,  as  disciples' 
of  the  Saliceti  and  Lanfranc  of  Milan,  dresse4 
wounds  with  ointment  and  soft  plasters;  the 
fourth  consisted  chiefly  of  Germans,  who  attended 
the  armies,  and  promiscuously  used  charms,  po« 
tipos,  oil,  wool,  &c. ;  and  the  fifth  were  old  wonneA 
and  ignorant  people,  who  in  all  cases  have  recowse 
to  the  ministry  of  the  saints.     Two  very  cunom 
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knd  interesting  works  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  medicine,  which  will  farther  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject, are  Dr  John  Friend's  History  cf  Physic  from 
the  time  of  Galen  to  the  beginning  of  the  \^th 
(Dem^jiry,  Lond.  1750,  870,  2  vols.,  and  Dr  T. 
Aiken's  Biographical ,  Memoirs  of  Medicine  in 
Great  Britain,  Lond.  1780,  Svo. 

The  slow  progress  of  agricultural  improTemenI 
in  Sngland,  in  the  earlier  centuries,  is  perhaps 
certainly  marked  by  the  frequency  of  famines; 
whilst  the  feudal  tenure,  which  bound  the  inferior 
farmers  to  leave  the  culture  of  their  own  lands, 
and  transfer  their  labours  to  the  fields  of  their 
lords,  proved  an  effectual  obstruction  to  any  im* 
proy^ment  of  the  soil.  Gardening,  however,  in 
some  degree  prospered,  since  it  was  more  imme- 
diately protected  and  practised.  Almost  every 
krge  castle  and  monastery  had  its  kitchen-garden, 
physic- garden,  or  orchard,  and  not  unfrequently 
its  vineyard ;  and  it  is  supposed  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  a  superior  wine  was  at  this  time  made 
in  England,  and  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  military  forces  and  the  art  of  war  in  Eng- 
land, experienced  a  considerable  change  in  the^ 
fourteenth  century,  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
and  by  the  formation  and  distinction  of  the  seve- 
sal  kinds  of  soldiers  employed  in  the  reign  of  Ed-* 
Ward  I.  and  III.  Artillery  is  supposed  to  have 
^een  known  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II. ; 
and  Cannon,  called  **  Dolia  Ignivoma^  or  fire- 
fiuhing  vessels  in  Spain,  were  known  in  Italy  as 
eariy  aa  1351.  They  were  also  used  by  Edward 
III.,  and  were  termed  by  the  French,  Gunn». 
At  the  first  invention  of  cannon,  the  smaller  sort* 
wera  used  to  eject  darto  and  bolts,  and  the  larger 
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«Coae  Aoty  m  ball  of  195  pounds  being  discbffged 
from  a  bombtfd  in  1388.  Tlie  first  bombards  were 
■boit  pieen  with  large  bores,  made  of  iron  bars, 
and  Borroimded  by  hoops  of  the  same  metal,  weld- 
ed together.  They  were  wider  at  the  month  than 
the  dhamber  which  contained  the  can  or  canister 
holding  the  diarge,  whence  some  hare  derived  the 
word  camuNi,  though  it  more  probably  comes  from 
the  Latin,  comia,  a  cane  which  it  resembles  in  be^ 
mg  a  long  hollow  tube.  That  destmcdre  compos 
aition,  ^  Greek  Fire,  was  also  occasionally  nsed 
^t  this  time;  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince  homed 
Remorentine  with  it.  It  was  first  employed  by  NI* 
cetas,  Admiral  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  in  882» 
iHien  he  burned  20  of  the  Saracen  ships ;  and  it 
was  probably  invented  by  the  Arabian  chemists^ 
though  it  is  commonly  attributed  to  Callinicus,  an 
architect  of  the  seventh  century.  The  principal 
article  in  its  composition,  which  was  kept  as  a  so- 
lemn secret,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Naphtluk 
It  was  darted  through  long  copper  tubes,  which  in 
eea-engagements  were  fixed  on  the  prows  of  tbie 
vessels,  but  in  land  battles  were  blown  by  the 
soldiers ;  or  it  was  discharged  in  balls  from  projec- 
tile engines.  In  appearance  it  resembled  a  large 
tun,  with  a  tail  the  length  of  a  long  spear ;  it  made 
a  noise  like  thunder ;  burned  with  a  fetid  smell,  as 
well  under  water  as  in  the  ear,  consuming  iron  and 
flint,  and  gave  so  great  a  light,  that  when  it  was 
fired  in  the  night  ^e  camps  were  illuminated  as 
much  as  by  broad  day.  It  was  used  in  1190-91 
by  both  parties  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  when  it  seema 
to  have  been  discovered  that  vinegar  would  quench  it» 
and  cloths  steeped  in  that  liquid  were  accordingly 
^read  over  the  ships.    It  is  supposed  also  to  have 
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Hi^en  rise  to  ihose  ronaaatic  tales  so  general  at  lh» 
time  of  the  Crusades,  of  knights  fighting  with  fiery 
dragons ;  since  the  cases  in  which  it  was  discharged 
were  shaped  into  the  mouths  of  monsters,  wUch 
seemed  to  pour  out  a  liquid  and  consuming  flame* 
Vast  moveable  towers,  for  the  protection  of  soldiem 
Attacking  a  fortress,  were  still  much  used ;  and 
Proissart  mentions  one  used  by  the  English  at  the 
Siege  of  Beole,  containing  100  knights  and  as 
many  archen.     It  was  cpirered  with  boiled  leather 
to  prevent  its  taking  fire ;  and  when  the  ditch  was 
filed  up,  was  wheeled  close  to  the  walls,  which 
enabled  the  forces  within  it  to  capture  the  [dace* 
The  principal  strength  of  the  English  army,  oon- 
nsted  in  the  "  Men-at-arms,"  or  *^  lancers,"  as 
Frobsart  frequently  calls  them,  who  were  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  armour,  consisting  of  steel 
helmets,  a  tunic  stuiFed  with  wool,  tow,  or  old 
doth,  with  a  shirt  of  iron  rings  over  it,  the  joints 
cf  which  were  defended  by  plates ;  and  to  slay 
such  an  one,  was  the  labour  of  six  or  seven  per« 
sons,  even  after  he  was  prostrate.     They  were  sel- 
dom mounted  on  horseback,  unless  to  join  in  » 
pnrsmt.     The  English  archers  and  cross-bowmen 
were  armed  with  light  hauberks  of  chain  mail,  to 
leave  their  limbs  free  for  using  the  bow ;  but  be- 
fore ^m  hung  a  brigandine,  or  piece  of  cloth  or 
leather,  plated  over  with  steel  scales.     The  term 
brigand,  arose  from  the  notorious  outrages  of  the 
wearers  of  this  kind  of  armour.     The  Bill-mea 
and  Glaive-men,  were  defended  chiefly  by  a  coarse^ 
doth  or  leathern  doublet,  stuffed  with  cotton,  the 
latter  kind  being  called  Jacks,  from  the  jacked  or. 
boiled  leather.   These  soldiers  deritred  their  names 
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from  the  weapons  which  the^  bore,  as  ako  did  the 
PaviB^on,  from  the  paTises  or  lar^  shields  of  wood, 
decorated  with  arms  and  bound  with  iron,  which 
they  carried.  Some  of  the  cavalry  were  called 
Hobbilers,  from  the  hobbys  on  which  they  rode, 
chiefly  as  messengers.  This  active  kind  of  horse 
was  also  named  Haquence,  whence  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  the  modem  term  of  hackney* 
The  principal  commander  of  the  English  army  im- 
der  the  King,  was  the  Lord  High  Constable ;  next 
to  him  was  the  Lord  Marshal,  whose  daties  and 
claims  were  very  numerous.  The  Standard*bearer 
was  to  carry  the  general's  banner  before  him  with 
a  proper  guard ;  and  an  engagment  was  frequent- 
ly begun  by  the  command  of  "  Advance  your 
Banner,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St  George !"  Ta 
tliese  succeeded  the  Knights-Bannerets,  or  those 
who  were  made  in  the  field,  and  bore  banners  of 
their  own ;  and  the  other  knights,  who  formed  the 
cavalry  of  the  army,  were  next  in  rank  according^ 
to  their  individual  degrees. 

With  respect  to  the  armour  of  the  thirte^xth 
century,  it  consisted  in  general  of  various  kinds  of 
hauberks,  and  padded  and  quilted  pourpoints,  &c. 
with  iron  rings  set  edgeways  upon  it.     King  Jdbn 
is  the  first  English  sovereign  who  appears  in  a  snr* 
coat ;  which  habit  being  worn  over  the  haub^ky 
seems  to  have  originated  during  the  crusades  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  so  many  different  na-* 
tioBs,  &c  and  also  to  shade  the  iron  armour,  ren* 
dered  so  excessively  hot  by  the  sun.     The  sup* 
coats  were  originally  of  one  colour,  and  were  with-- 
out  any  distinguishing  marks.     Under  Henry  IIL 
appeared  the  great  improvement  of  chain-mail  from 
Asia,  brought  over  by  the^  crusaders,  which  coo- 
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tisted  of  foiir  rings  joined  to  a  fifidi,  and  all  rivMted^ 
though  ooeasifmally  it  was  doable.     In  the  reiga 
of  Edward  I.  it  was  made  in  the  fonn  of  shirts  and 
corsets,  and  was  almost  universally  used ;  it  being 
impossible  for  any  bow  to  send  an  arrow  which 
coold  wonnd  the  wearer  of  it.     The  mixture  of 
plate  armour  at  the  arms,  had  partly  appeared  wi- 
der John  and  Henry  III. ;  and  under  Edward  h 
iheare  were   guards  added  to '  other  parts,  as  the 
knees,  &c.   they  were   at   first  made   of  leather 
or  quilted  linen  with  flat  iron  rings,   but  wera 
soon  after  turned  into  plates.   The  surcoats  of  tilt* 
bg  armour  in  this  reign  were  decorated  with  aiv 
norial  ensigns,  and  the  armour  was  of,  gilded  lea« 
^r.   The  mixed  mail  and  plate  armour,  however, 
properly  commences  at  the  reign  of  Edward  IL, 
when  to  the  former  guards  were  added  pieces  of 
plate^iffon  up  the  front  of  the  legs,  and  sometimea 
over  all  tbe  legs  and  feet ;  and  other  pieces  oa 
the  breast,  to  which  were  suspended  chains  rivetted 
to  the  sword  and  scabbard.     The  armour  of  the 
x^ign  of  Edward  III.,  was  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Italians,  and  was  so  exceedingly  rich,  that  it  caused 
many  knights  to  be  kilted  to  procure  their  suits* 
The  plate- mail  was  in  general  limited  to  the  limbsy 
the  body  and  throat  being  enclosed  with  quilted 
or  iron  mail.    Surcoats  had  been  relinqnislied  from 
their  length  entangling  the  wearer,  and  a  close  gar^ 
ment  called  a  cydas,  made  of  embroidered  silk  or 
velvet,  was  introduced  to  cover  the  body  armour, 
and  receive  the  armorial  bearii^.     The  principal 
alterations  of  armour  under  Richard  II.  were  the 
nse  of  the  Jaque,  a  chamois  leather  habit  stuffed 
with  cloth  which  reached  to  the  knees,  and  waa 
often  worn  instead  of  armour ;  and  the  gener** 
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adoption  of  the  tabard»  deeorated  widi  annorul 
bearings.  The  helnets  of  the  thirteenth  and  fonr- 
teenth  centaries  principally  vaiy  in  the  quantity  of 
the  cylindrical  form,  conicxd  tops,  natnre  of  the  ▼i'- 
ton,  and  fhmt  and  neck  goards ;  bat  there  were 
also  sevend  kinds  of  iron  caps,  some  covering  onljr 
tile  skull,  over  a  hood  of  mail,  others  embracing' 
the  whole  head.  Sometimes  they  were  decorated 
witii  hoiae  hair,  and  under  Edward  II.  with  he* 
nddical  crests  and  scarfs.  The  shields  of  the  tiiir- 
leenth  century  were  at  first  circular  bucklers,  thougb 
afterwards  the  heater  form  was  most  general :  they 
w«re  usually  of  wood,  covered  with  a  skin,  and  a 
broad  iron  band  round  the  edge.  Flowing  capa<« 
risons  of  horses,  first  appeared  in  1219,  but  under 
Edward  II.  they  were  completely  armed  witiv 
lank,  breast,  crupper,  face,  and  leg-plates,  and  den 
eoraled  with  crests  and  quilted  heraldical  housings. 
Spurs  with  rowels,  were  used  under  Edward  !!«, 
but  are  supposed  to  have  been  known  under  Henry 
III.  The  weapons  of  tins  period,  were  an  iron 
hammer  witii  a  shelving  point,  called  the  Martel- 
de-fer ;  slings  attached  to  a  staff,  used  witii  both 
hands,  by  the  most  common  persons,  who  wore  n0 
amour  and  usually  began  a  battle  ;  flails,  and  two- 
handed  swords,  adopted  from  the  Germans  ;  duke, 
mallets  of  iron,  &c.  several  kinds  of  axes  and  ma^ 
ces,  and  very  numerous  variations  in  the  awordsy 
daggers,  knives,  arrows,  and  spears  of  former  pe-^ 
ikids. 

It  is  supposed,  that  Henry  III.  had  a  standard 
of  his  own  arms,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  caus- 
ed to  be  made,  a  banner  of  red  satin,  bearing  a 
drsgon,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  sapphire  eyes^ 
•ad  his  tongue  to  teem  continually  moving.     It 
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was  Bled  near  the  royal  tent^  on  tbe  right  of  the 
other  standards,  where  the  gnard  was  kept ;  it  wm 
'  used  only  when  there  was  a  positiye  intention  to 
fig^t ;  was  expressive  of  destruction  to  the  enemy, 
and  of  safety  to  the  weary  and  wounded.     Bende 
the  royal  standard,  Edward  I.  used  others  in  Ua 
army  from  religious  motives ;  namely,  the  banner 
of  St  George,  white,  with  a  red  cross,  which  has 
since  hecome  the  national  ensign ;  the  banner  of 
St  Edmund,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  blue,  with 
three  golden  crowns ;  and   the  banner  of  St  Ed- 
ward the  ConfesscHT,  blue,  a  cross  flory  between 
five  martlets,  gold»    To  these  was  afterwards  ad- 
ded a  red  ensign,  with  an  heraldical  device,  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     To  these. notices,  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  royal  arms  of  England 
were  first  permanently  quartered  with  those  of 
France,  in  the  first  quarter  in  1340,  when  Edward 
III.  first  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France.       t 
S.  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth    Cen^rtey..— Not- 
wiUistanding  the  terrors  which  characterized  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  the  famous  civil  wars  betweem 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  there  is  not 
any  period  in  the  ancient  history  of  Great  Bii- 
tain,  more  distinguished^  for  the  encouragement  of 
Literature  and  ^e  Arts.     The  establic^ment  of 
institutions  for  learning  still  continued  ;  those  cal- 
led the  Publick  Schools  at  Cambridge  being  form* 
ed  in  1475,  and  the  similar  foundations  at  Oxfoni 
in  1480.     In  Scotland,  also,  the  celebrated  Uni<^ 
versities  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  were  en- 
dowed by  the  Kings  James  L  and  XL  in  141 1  and 
1450.     Learning,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  generally  respected,  since  church  pre- 
formenta  were  <^n  con&nred  on  the  illiterate ; 
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and  tbe  best  sclKdara  wandered  about  the  coitntiy 
aa  mendicants,  with  certificates  from  their  chanoel- 
lora,  exposed  to  all  the  rodeness  aiid  hoetility  of 
<the  times.  Ahhongh  the  Latin  tongue  was  stOI 
used  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  they 
bad  almost  entirely  lost,  the  purity  and  classic  cha- 
racter of  the  former  ages ;  and  the  monks  did  noft 
besitate  to  coin  such  words  as  they  could  not  dis- 
cover. Hie  Greek  language  was  not  to  be  found 
in  tbe  nmth  of  Europe ;  there  was  no  book  m  it 
in  the  library  of  tbe  King  of  France  in  1425 ;  and 
tbe. earliest  printed  Grecl:  appeared  in  1465.  Tbe 
olege  and  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
In  1453,  by  dispensing  the'  es^ed  Greeks,  bad 
provided  many  instructors  of  the  tongue ;  but  aa 
they  retreated  only  to  Italy,  for  a  long  lime  it 
Was  not  studied  in  any  other  country.  Mathemap- 
tical  learning  was  also  neglected,  but  judicial  as- 
trology was  encouraged  at  the  courts  of  several  so- 
>  vereigns. 

The  difinsion  of  literature  by  books,  was  also 
•till  extremely  limited ;  since  die  art  of  printing, 
which  in  this  period  first  began  to  be  practised,  did 
not  for  some  considerable  time  either  extend  its  cn> 
culatt<m,  diminish  the  price  of  volumes,  or  increase 
their  number  sufficiently,  to  render  them  more 
eattly  procured.  The  merit  of  introducing  tbe 
typographical  art  to  England,  undoubtedly  belonga 
to  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  and  citizen  of  LotH 
don ;  though  it  has  been  claimed  for  a  press  pre* 
viousiy  erected  at  Oxford,  which  is  said  to  have 
printed  books  as  early  as  1468,  under  Fredoi^ 
Corsellis,  who  was  bribed  to  escape  from  Haer- 
iem,  where  he  had  learned  the  art  under  John 
Giutemberg.    After  considerable  discnssion^  how- 
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ever»  upon  the  iTabject,  it  is  supposed  by  many 
Attt  the  Oxford  date  of  m*cccc»lxviii9  1468, 
has  an  x  omitted,  which  would  make  it  1478« 
This  is  argued  both  from  numerous  examples* 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  ancient  books,  in  theur> 
dates,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  next 
Tolume  which  issued  from  the  Oxford  press  is 
dated  1479 ;  thus  leaving  an  interval  of  eleren 
yearsi  between  the  first  and  second  books,  after 
which  they  appeared  very  rapidly.  The  merits 
and  arguments  of  this  interesting  dispute,  as  well 
as  a  general  history  of  Printing  in  England,  may> 
be  consulted  in  the  copious  and  beantifal  volumes 
of  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  s  edition  of  Ames  s  Ty^ 
pograpkieal  Aniiguities^  Lond.  1812^19,  4tOi  4 
td)s»  ;  and  the  Typography  by  Mr  T.  C»  Han- 
sard, Lond.  1825,  pages  74-90,  But  however 
the  fact  might  really  have  been,  Caxton  is  sup- 
posed to  have  erected  his  printing-press  in  the  Al- 
monry at  Westminster,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Abbot  Thomas  Milling,  and  probably  near  one  of 
the  chapels  attached  to  the  aisles  <^  the  Abbey,  in. 
the  very  place  devoted  to  the  Scriptorium  or  writ- 
ing-chamber. No  remains  of  this  interesting 
spot  can  now  be  discovered;  but  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  it  was  taken  down  in 
preparing  for  the  building  of  Henry  VlL's 
Chap^.  Caxton  then  removed  into  King  Street, 
Westminster,  though  the  actual  part  is  un- 
known. He  began  his  typographical  labours  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  and  bis  first  work  which 
bfiars  a  date,  was  entitled  <*  The  Game  and  Playe 
of  the  Cbesse :  Transited  out  of  the  French,  and 
imprynted  by  William  Caxton,  Fynysshid  the 
Isst  4ay  of  Marche,  the  yer  of  oiwr  Lord  God  a 
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thooBand  fonre  hondred  Ixxiiij, "  This  is  some-'' 
times  asserted  to  have  been  the  first  book  printed 
in  England ;  and  the  earliest  which  is  known  in 
the  English  language  was  a  translation  by  Caxton 
of  the  "  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,  ^ 
executed  at  Bruges  in  1471.  Sixty-two  articles 
are  supposed  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of 
Caxton.  The  ancient  very  high  prices  giren  for 
manuscripts  have  been  already  referred  to ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  continued  down  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  There  are  notices  extant  of  120 
crowns  of  gold  given  for  a  single  book  of  Livy ; 
100  crowns  of  gold  for  a  Concordance ;  and  40 
crowns  of  gold  for  the  satirical  poem  called  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose.  Other  literary  anecdotee 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Dr  Dib- 
din  8  very  rare  and  curious  Bibliomanicby  Lond. 
1811,  8vo.,  and  in  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home's  excel* 
lent  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Biblioffrc^hy^ 
LfOnd.  1814,  8vo,  2  vols.  The  early  use  of  tto 
Charta  Bombycina,  or  cotton  paper,  has  been  al- 
ready noticed ;  but  as  the  present  subject  seems 
again  to  revert  to  the  material  of  which  books 
were  formed,  a  few  additional  particulars  may  be 
inserted.  Its  ancient  use  in  England  is  ascertain- 
ed by  a  registration  of  some  acts  of  John  Crandeni 
Prior  of  Ely  in  1320 ;  and  in  the  Bishops  Regis- 
tiy  at  Norwich  there  is  a  volume  of  wills,  all  of 
paper,  dated  as  far  back  as  1370,^being  a  century 
before  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  Germany. 
Mohtfaucon,  however,  mentions  instruments  on 
cotton  and  linen  paper,  dated  1050,  1095,  1102, 
1112,  1145,  1153;  and  supposes  that  some  of 
those  undated  were  as  old  as  the  tenth  century. 
Linen  paper  waa  invented  in  Spain,  ivdiere  flas 
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was  grown,  and  rags  were  substituted  for  cotton, 
which  could  be  pi:QCured  only  by  importation.    It 
thence  passed  into  France,  about  1270,  and  after- 
WjBrds  into  Germany  about  1312.     The  linen  pa* 
per  of  England,  however,   which  was   used  for 
books,  was  manufaetwed  abroad ;   and  the  first 
English  paper-mill   is   supposed    to    have    been 
erected  in  Hertford,  near  Stevenage,  where  John 
Tate,  the  younger,  made  the  fine  and  thin  mate- 
rial  en   which  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the  second 
English  typographer  of  eminence,  and  servant  of 
Caxton,  printed  the  book  of  Bartholomew  Glan* 
yille,  '<  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum/'     With  respect 
to  the  appearance  of  these  earlier  productions  of 
the  press,  a  very  few  particulars  only  remain  to  be 
added.      They  were  at  first  without    separate 
title-pages,  which  seem  to  have  been  printed  on 
detached  leaves  about  1476  or  1480  ;  though  titles 
to  chapters,  were  fii-st  used  in  Cicero's  £pistlea» 
printed  in  1470*     They  were  without  capital  let- 
ters at  the  commencements  of  sections,  lai'ge  blank 
sjmces  being  left,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  illumina- 
^rs  with  a  gilded  or  coloured  initial,   a  small 
character  being  inserted  by  the  printer  as  a  guide. 
Sometimes,  these  capital  letters  were  formed  of 
several  figures,  in  the  shape  required ;  and  some- 
times, they  were   ornamented  with  portraits,  or 
historical  subjects,  and  they  occasionidly  occupied 
almost  the   whole   page.     No  points  were  used 
by    the  ancient    printers,    excepting  the   colon 
and  the  period;  but,  after  some  time,  a  short 
oblique  stroke,  called  a  virgil,   was  introduced, 
which   answered   to   the    modern    comma.      In 
the   fifteenth  century  this  piimctuation  was  im- 
proved by  the  famous  Aldus  Manutius  with  the 
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typographical  art  in  general  $  when  he  sare  a  het^ 
ter  shape  to  the  comma,  added  the  semicolon,  and 
assigned  to  the  former  points  more  proper  places* 
The  notes  of  interrogation  and  admiration  were 
not  introduced  till  many  years  afterwards.  Somb 
other  peculiarities  of  books  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, are  the  solidity  and  thickness  of  the  paper; 
the  number  of  abbreviations,  which  were  adopted 
to  imitate  manuscripts,  where  they  had  &st  heetk 
used  for  expedition ;  the  absence  of  date,  plaeey 
and  printer  of  the  book ;  the  want  of  signatures 
and  catch- words  to  the  sheets,  first  used  at  Veniee 
about  H74< ;  and  the  inequality  and  thickness  ef 
the  types,  as  the  foregoing  pages,  contain  several 
Aotices  of  the  writing  of  different  p^iods,  it  may 
be  observed  concerning  the  ancient  letters  used  in 
printing,  that  Caxton's  types  were  made  to  imitate 
the  mixture  of  Secretary  and  Modem  Gothic  or 
Monkish  English  writing,  in  use  in  his  time  ;  bnl 
libe  art  of  typography  in  England  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who  cut  his  owA 
letter-punches,  which  he  sank  mto  matrices,  and 
cast  his  own  types.  In  1 467,  Conrad  SweynheJm 
and  Amdd  Pannartz,  the  first  printers  who  set- 
tled at  Rome,  printed  an  edition  of  Cicero's  Fami- 
liar Epistles,  in  a  type  resembling  the  character 
used  in  ancient  Italian  manuscripts,  which  they 
Called  Roman.  It  differed  considerably,  however^ 
from  the  Roman  of  the  jH^sent  day,  and  it  was 
first  introduced  into  England  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde ;  but,  probably,  the  eariiest  work  printed 
wholly  in  this  character  was  the  first  edition  of 
Lilly's  Accidence,  by  Richard  Pynson  in  1518. 
The  Italic  letter  was  invented  by  Aldus  Maantiua 
at  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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tpiy,  mid  it  was  first  used  iaan  editioa  of  Virgil 
ial50L. 

The  other  early  printers  of  England  were  most^ 
}y  foreigners.  In  Scotland,  the  typographical  art 
was  practised  so  early  as  the  year  1508.  When 
Waiter  Chepman  and  Andro  Myllar,  two  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  printed  yarious  Poems  and  Ro- 
mances ;  and  in  the  years  1509  and  1510,  they  also 
fMrinted  the  Scotish  Service-book,  generally  known 
lui  the  Aberdeen  Breviary  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
IDany  of  the  productions  of  thede  printers  were 
4eatroyed  in  the  undistinguishing  fury  which  cha* 
^BCterised  the  Reformation  in  that  country. 
;  The  schools  and  colleges  founded  or  brought  t^ 
l^irfection  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries^ 
jffese  not  goTemed  by  a  system  of  education  which 
greuld  render  their  students  very  eminent  either  as 
t^^olors  or  as  gentlemen:  and  the  monasteries^ 
prhioh  wero  used  as  seminaries  even  until  the  Re^ 
l^rmation,  taught  only  the  corrupt  Latin  used  by 
|he  ecclesiastics.  The  progress  of  education  was 
«]bo  cpnuderably  retarded  by  the  civil  wars,  as  the 
IHRgcticB  of  arms  was  thought  most  generally  inn 
ll^rtant ;  whilst  those  who  were  desirous  of  study* 
were  either  sent  or  departed  to  the  foreign  schools  of 
Gi9ri9any,  France,  Padua,  Lombardy,  Spain,  Athens, 
j^r  Jlome.  The  time,  however,  was  now  approach* 
mg  when  the  united  efforts  of  Stanbridge,  Liaa* 
era,  Sir  John  Cheke;  Dean  Colet,  Erasmus,  Wil* 
liam  Lilly,  Roger  Ascham,  &c,  were  successful  in 
feriving  the  Latin  tongue  in  all  its  purity;  and 
0ven  in  exciting  a  taste  for  Greek  in  a  nation,  the 
clergy  of  which*  opposed  its  introduction  with  the 
»$me  vehemence,  which  characterised  their  enmity 
t^  a  reformation  in  its  religion.     The  very  learned 
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EfMnnQB,  the  fint  who  undertook  the  teaching  oi 
that  noble  language  at  Oxford,  met  with   few 
friends  to  rapport  him ;  notwithstanding  it  was 
the  seat  of  nearly  all  the  learning  of  England. 
The  priests  preached  against  it,  as  a  rery  recent 
inyention  of  the  arch  enemy ;   and  confonnding, 
in  their  misguided  zeal,  the  very  foundation-stone 
of  titoir  faith,  with  the  object  of  their  resentment, 
they  represented  the  New  Testament  itself  as  *^  am 
impious  and  dangerous  book,"   because  it  was 
written  in  that  heretical  language.     Even  after  the 
aceession  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Erasmus,  wb6 
had  quitted  Oxford  in  disgust,  returned,  under  his 
especial  patronage,  with  the  support  of  several 
eminent  scholars  and  powerful  persons,^*«s  the 
Lord  Mountjoy,  William  Warham  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Sk  Thomas  More,-— his  pn^resi 
was  still  impeded,  and  the  language  opposed.  The 
Unirersity  was  divided  into  parties,  called  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  the  latter  being  the  strongest,  iroai 
being  favoured  by  the  monks ;  and  the  Gire^a 
were  driven  from  the  streets  with  hisses,  and  other 
expressions  of  contempt.     At  Cambridge,  St^fa«i 
Grardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  ChimcelkMV 
and  he  also  opposed  the  introduction  of  Greek, 
more  on  the  ground  of  its  novelty  than  from  dia-* 
like.     It  was  not  therefore  until  Henry  VUL  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  gave  it  their  positive  and  power* 
fnl  protection,  that  this  persecuted  languid  was 
allowed  to  be  quietly  studied,  even  in  the  instit»* 
tions  dedicated  to  learning ;  but  aided  by  Sir  J<^' 
Cheke  at  Oxford,  before  half  of  the .  seventeenth 
century  had  passed  away,  the  neglected  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  were  studied  with  avidity  and  at* 
tention ;  though  Ascham  remarks,  that»  after  the  • 
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first  fervour  was  over^  a  bad  taste  followed,  and 
inferior  authors  were  most  preferred.  AU  attempts^ 
however,  at  the  introduction  of  Hebrew  failed  at 
the  present.  But  the  attention  to  classical  litera* 
txire  was  at  first  pursued  to  such  an  excess,  as  al- 
most entirely  to  banish  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  old  system  being  abolished,  though  no  other 
^ras  estiUilished ;  yet  at  Cambridge,  the  ancient 
scientific  learning)  was  in  some  degree  improved,  by 
die  admission  of  better  system^. 

The  national  topography  now  began  to  be  stu- 
died, or  at  least  appears  to  have  excited  some  at* 
tention,  since,  in  a  catalogue  of  furniture  which 
belonged  to  Henry  VIH.,  standing  in  a  closet  at 
Greenwich,  there  appear  '<  a  globe  of  paper,  "  "  a 
mappe  made  like  a  scryne, "  and  '^  a  mappe  of 
England ; "  and  in  Westminster  Palace  waa  "  a 
mappe  of  Hantshire. " 

■  The  practice  of  printing,  continued  to  increase 
and  improve  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  may  be 
seen,  in  the  extensive  accounts  of  typogn^hers  and 
their  works,  contained  in  the  authorities  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in 
particular,  produced  several  of  the  most  important 
ajkd  beautiful  books  of  the  early  literature  and  his* 
tory  of  Ei^land.  He  also  first  printed  the  sta- 
tutes, soon  after  they  were  passed,  though  proba- 
bly not  with  any  exclusive  right.  They  were  also 
printed  in  Scotland  in  1566,  though  cei*tain  por- 
tions of  the  Scotish  Statutes,  appeared  earlier. 

..Xhe  progress  of  Poetry  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tmry,  was  not  equal  to  the  productions  of  the  very 
fanious  authors  who  wrote  at  its  commencement. 
In  the  earliest  part  of  it  flourished  Sir  John 
Gower,  the  first  native  bard  who  can  be  said  to 
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have  written  Englishy  and  who  Is  thence  consider- 
ed as  the  lather  of  the  nations]  poetry.  The  im- 
mortal Geoflfrey  Chancer,  is  the  first  of  English 
Tersifyers  who  wrote  poetically;  though  Gower 
has  nnmbera  as  smooth  and  rhymes  as  easy  ;  and 
m  his  works,  also,  may  be  found  those  French' 
expressions,  the  indention  of  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  Chaucer.  After  these  succeed  the  names 
of  John  the  Chaplain,  a  metrical  translator ;  James,' 
King  of  Scots,  Thomas  Occleve,  and  John  Lyd- 
gate  the  monk  of  Bury ;  but  there  are  *few  others 
worth  recording.  The  chief  and  most  successful 
branch  of  poetry  of  this  period,  seems  to  have 
been  with  the  minstrels,  several  of  whose  chants 
are  yet  in  existence  ;  and  may  be  seen  in  Ritson's 
ancient  songSj  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
Revolution^  Lond.  1790,  8vo.  The  principal 
English  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  were' 
Alexander  Barclay,  author  of  <<  the  Shyppe  of 
Fooles,"  whose  eclogues  are  supposed  to  be  the 
first  productions  of  the  kind  in  English ;  Stephen 
Hawes,  the  disciple  of  Lydgate,  author  of  "  the 
Temple  of  Glass,"  &c.  who  chiefly  excelled  in  the 
creation  of  allegorical  imagery ;  Henry  BradshaWy 
a  monk  of  Chester,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  St  Wer- 
burga  in  English  verse  ;  Gawain  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld  in  Scotland,  who  translated  Virgil's 
-^neid  into  Scotish  rhyme ;  Andrew  Chertsey, 
author  of  numerous  books  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde;  Lord  Vaux ;  John  Skelton,  poet-lau- 
reate to  Henry  VHI. ;  William  Dunbar,  who 
has  been  called  the  chief  of  Scotish  poets ;  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat ;  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  ;* 

*  Tlie  poetical  works  of  these  authors  were  published 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr  G.  F.  Nott  of  Winchester, 
^nd.  1815,  4to. 
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Sir  Thomais  More ;  and  ser^Bl  anonymoiis  ml*^ 
thoTB  of  great  merit. 

The  English  language  in  the  fifteenth  century 
was  gradually  refined  and  settled  by  the  prodno 
tions  of  the  poetical  and  prose  writers  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  works  of  Gower  and  ■  ChanceTi 
of  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Sir  John  For- 
tescue,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  under 
Henry  VI.,  and  of  Anthony  Widville,  Earl  Rivers^ 
is  much  inore  interesting  and  intelligible  than  that 
cf  their  predecessors.  The  same  improvement, 
however,  was  not  observable  in  the  speech  of  the 
common  people ;  for  as  labourers  had  no  legal 
power  to  send  their  children  to  school  until  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  their  dialects 
became  even  more  corrupt  and  uncouth,  and  it  is 
therefore  scarcely  surprising  that  the  men  of  Kent 
were  unable  to  understand  the  inhabitants  of  Lon<* 
don.  A  curious  instance  of  this  is  recorded  by 
Caxton ;  who  mentions  of  his  own  knowledge 
the  ridiculous  distress  of  one  Master  Sheffelde, 
a  mercer  of  London,  when  be  landed  at  Kingsgate- 
in  Kent  on  his  passage  from  Zealand,  and  asked 
for  refreshment,  and  particularly  for  eggs.  The 
hostess  replied,  that  she  spake  no  French,  and 
knew  not  what  he  meant ;  upon  which  the  citi- 
zen, who  knew  nothing  but  English,  grew  angry, 
until  some  one  explained  his  wish  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  eyren.  Orthography  was  also  greatly 
neglected,  no  standard  for  correct  spelling  being 
established,  and  the  same  word  in  the  same  page 
is  frequently  formed  by  several  different  combina- 
tions of  letters.  The  native  speech  of  England 
was,  however,  more  generally  encours^ed  at  this 
period,  the  French  tongue  having  declined  both 
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ia  iu  «8e  and  parity :  but  the  dwtom  ntsll  coit* 
tinned  of  recording  the  statntee  in  NormaB,  nntil 
it  was  aliolished  by  Richard  III.  in  1483.  S<nne 
of  the  few  fnigmenta  of  its  use  which  now  re« 
aMun,  are  the  usual  eormpt  proclamation-cry  of 
•*■  O  yes  I  "  for  "  Oyez !  "  hear  you ;  and  the 
phrases  already  mentioned  as  connected  with  the 
psiBsiBg  of  hills  in  Parliament.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  national  language  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree formed  and  settled  to  its  present  character ; 
9iid  when  the  spelling  is  modernised,  the  -writiilg 
of' the  time  becomes  perfectly  intelligible  to  any 
iteader  of  the  present  day.  The  works  of  8ir 
Thomas  More  were  then  considered  as  models  oi 
purity  and  elegant  style ;  and  with  this  admitted 
§ic%  very  well  accords  the  remark  of  the  Hon* 
Daines  Barrington,  when  he  says  that  it  was  not 
the  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures  whidi 
establis^d  the  tongue,  but  rather  the  Statutes, 
which  were  recorded  in  a  betffer  diideet.  For  it 
may  also  be  observed,  that  the  Scriptures  always 
appear  to  hare  presented  certain  words  and 
phrases,  which  seem  to  hare  been  considered  as 
untranslateable.  Even  iu  the  present  improved 
version,  the  Hebraisms  of  the  Bible  are  kept, 
though  the  words  are  English ;  but  the  Scriptures 
were  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  rendered 
wholly  unintelligible  when  Henry  VIII.  first  or* 
dered  their  translation,  since  Bishop  Bonner  to 
render  them  obscure,  artfully  proposed  that  certain 
words,  99  in  nuniber,  should  be  left  in  Latin,  or 
transiated  as  little  as  possible,  both  for  the  majesty 
signified  by  them,  and  their  genuine  and  native  - 
meaning:  Many  of  them  involved,  however,  some  of - 
Ute-most  important  doctrmesof  tbeftomiah  Church, 
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'tm  is  essempKfied  in  the  tenns  PoBuitentia,  Pontifei:, 
Olocamtay  Simnlacfanini,  Ceremoniay  confiteor  tibi 
palery  Sacrifidimi,  Confessio,  Hostia,  itc     The 
whole  list  may  may  be  seen  in  Lewis's  Hisiory 
af  ike    Trandations  cf  the  Scriptures^  akeady 
'Cited,  page  146.     When  Cranmer  found  that  the 
Romish  bishops  were  thus  resolved,  either  to  im- 
-pede  the  new  translation,  or  obscure  the  text,  he 
ceased  not  from  his  steady  opposition  and  exer- 
tions until  he  procured  that  famous  version  to  be 
established,  of  whidi  an  account  has  been  given  in 
the  former  volume  of  this  work.     Though  French 
imd  long  been  the  Court  language,  and  continued 
to  be  such  under  Henry  VIII.,  most  of  whose  let- 
Ux%  to  Anne  Boleyn  are  in  that  tongue,  yet  some 
care  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  native 
speech  of  England ;  since  every  priest  possessed 
t>f  a  living  near  Calais, — ^then  considered  part  of 
this  kingdom, — ^is  expressly  enjoined  to   teach 
English  to  the  children  of  the  inhabitants.     Some 
of  die  most  learned  men  and  eminent  authors  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  beside  those  already  man* 
tioned  on  a  former  page  and  in  the  Introduction, 
were  Nicholas  Grimoald,  chaplain  to  Bishop  Rid- 
ley ;  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  John  Leland  the  Anti- 
quary,  John   Bale,   Hugh  Latimer  the  martyr; 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Dr  Wilson.     The  Eng- 
lish tongue  was  also  prepared  for  its  great  im- 
provement under  Elizabeth  by  Roger  Ascham^ 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Edmua4 
Spencer,   and    Sackville   Lord    Buckhurst,    who 
wrote  G<^budoc,  the  first  regular  drama,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  finished  early  in  the  reiga 
of  Qveen  Mary,  and  was  first  printed  in  1565. 
.    Of  the  national  written  cbancter,  it  may  be  eb^ 
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tanredy  thai  the  modern  Gothic,  letter  wfie  di^^^n- 
tiimeU  in  tb^  fifteenth  ceatHry ;  »id  tt»t  iq  ij^ 
fi^^enth,  the  lawyejm  introduced  their  et^n  peqn^ 
Kar  apeciesof  Writing  called  Secretary,  Eogroaaiiigy 
and  Coort-baBd)  a  deformed  kind  of  Norman,  ibfi 
uae  of  which  wa9  abolished  by  law  under  the  Par- 
liament in  1650;  and  Anally  under  George  ILm 
'1733.  This  engrossing  character  anciently  aigiu- 
fied  a  neater  and  smaller  kind  <>f  writing  ;  and  ip 
the  sixteenth  century  the  English  lawyers  engroii- 
ped  their  conyeyances,  &c.  in  the  letters  called  Se^ 
'Cretary>  the  use  of  which  is  not  yet  obsolete. 

King  Henry  V.  was  both  a  patron  and  perfonner 
of  music  He  maintained  at  his  court  twelve  mine 
•trels  giving  100  shillings  yearly  to  each  ;  a^d  he 
i;eok  a  sumptuous  band  of  rnqsieians  with  his  anoy 
into  France^  including  ten  clariona,  whicjh  f^yei 
%efore  his  tent  for  an  hour  every  night  and  ibonkf 
hig.  On  his  victorious  return  to  EnglanJx  the 
mnstrels  celebrated  his  triumphs  by  the  spu^d 
laf  instruments,  and  songs  and  anthems  sung  hj 
children  in  Ivhite  surplices  ranged  along  the  streeta 
of  London ;  but  this  the  modest  sovereign  issued 
an  ordinance  to  prohibit.  In  HQS  such  respeel 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  music,  that  Thomaa 
3aintwix,  a  doctor  in  that  science,  was  elected  tp 
be  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  then  re- 
cently founded  by  Henry  YI.  The  art  was  also 
royally  patronised  in  Scotland,  since  James  I«  ia 
aot  only  celebrated  as  a  performer  on  eight  differ* 
cat  instruments,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  that  beautiful  pathetic  melody  which  ia 
•o  peculiar  to  the  airs  of  Scotland.  The  mi^foid* 
ed  attaichment  of  James  III.  to  the  arts  of  musja 
and  architecture^  proved  his  ruin ;  since  he  mada 
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their  profefisors  his  famiUar  companions  to  the  ex*' 
fusion  of  his  own  nobUity,  and  the  haughty  Scotch 
Barons  regarded  them  in  disdain  as  **  masons  and 
fiddlers.  **    One  of  his  favourites  in  particular,  cal- 
led Sir  William  Cochran,  an  excellent  musician, 
was  executed  by  them  at  Lauder  Bridge,  ^cKtli 
Robert  Cochran  an  architect.     Jn  the  magnificent 
alterations  which  this  King  made  in  Stirling  Cas-, 
Ae,  one  was  a  splendid  royal  chapel,  in  which  faef 
established  a  double  band  of  musiciaitis  and  cho- 
nsters ;  one  to  perform  dime  service  constantly 
in  that  place,  and  the  other  to  attend  him  where- 
ever  he  should  progress.     The  introduction  and 
ektlj  use  of  counter-point,  in  the  English  music, 
has '  been  already  mentioned ;  though  it  is  said  to 
have  been  first  practised  about  the  beginning  of 
1916  fifteenth  century,  and  to  have  been  tita  iuven*' 
tion  of  this  country.     The  oldest  song  with  musi- 
cal notes  now  extant,  is  that  in  praise  of  the  cuc- 
koo, which  has  been  inserted  on  a  former  page% 
The  names  and  compoditions  of  some  of  ihtf  very 
Eminent  musicians,  who  graced  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, are  still  extant ;  and  Tavemer,  Shepherd, 
Parsons,  Dr  Bull,  and  numerous  others,  are  yet' 
fsmoiis  and  familiar  in  the  annals  of  music.     Hen- 
ry VIII.  himself,  too,  was  both  a  performer  and 
composer,  his  large  and  splendid  illuminated  Psal- 
ter with  notes,  is  yet  preserved  in  the  British  mu- 
fleum  ;  and  beside  his  poetry,  there  are  extant  A 
motet  and  an  anthem  attributed  to  him,  one  ot 
which  is  supposed  to  be  genuine,  though  the  other 
j»  considered  to  have  been  beyond  his  abilities. 
The  character  of  the  music  of  this  time,  partakes, 
however,  more  of  strict  correctness  and  of  learn- 
ing, than  of  grace  or  any  plcasmg  quality.     Ai 
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ench,  it  seems  to  have  been  extremely  difficult  to 
perform ;  since  Dr  Bumey  remarks  concerning 
Queen  Elizabeth's  original  book,  which  is  yet  In 
existence,  that  some  of  the  tunes  composed  by 
Tallis,  Bird,  Giles,  Famaby,  &c.  are  so  hard,  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  a  master  in 
England  who  would  play  any  of  them  at  the  end 
of  a  month's  practice.  The  origin  of  this  excel* 
lence,  was  the  constant  practice  and  use  of  church 
music;  for  even  when  masses,  &c.  had  wholly, 
ceased,  Queen  Elizabeth  retained  on  her  establish* 
ment  four  sets  of  singing  boys  attached  to  St  Paul's, 
Westminster  Abbey,  St  George's  Chapel,  Wind* 
8or,  and  that  of  the  Royal  household.  For  the  sup- 
port of  these  bands,  she  issued  out  warrants,  like 
the  other  English  sorereigns,  for  taking  up  ^'  suche 
*  apt  and  meete  children,  as  are  fitt  to  be  instructed 
and  framed  in  the  art  and  science  of  musicke  and 
fiinging."  The  musical  instruments  introduced  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  appear  to  have  been  l^e 
Begal,  a  sort  of  small  organ ;  the  Virginals,  an  in* 
ferior  sort  of  spinnet,  continually  referred  to  even 
for  a  century  after ;  the  Cittern,  an  improvement 
of  that  already  mentioned ;  the  Spanish  viol ;  chests 
of  six  viols,  of  six  strings  each,  for  concerts  of  that 
music  only ;  the  Crumhoni,  a  curling  horn  with 
finger  holes ;  the  Recorder,  a  wind-instrument  re- 
sembling a  clarionet ;  the  Polyphant,  a  viol  on 
which  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  played ;  the  Cor- 
net ;  the  Shalm,  or  psaltery ;  the  Dulcerisse ;  and 
the  lute  or  modem  guitar,  which  remained  in  fe^ 
shion  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  declin- 
ed, from  being  thought  to  occasion  deformity  in 
the  ladies  who  practised  it.  The  church  music  of 
England  was  violently  opposed  by  those  rigid 
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Ugumi  xcfonnen  named  Pantans,  though  a  dislike 
|o  it  if>peanB  to  have  existed  in  the  nation  long 
previous  to  their  introduction.  One  of  the  "  seven* 
^-eight  £itttes  and  abuses  of  religion,  "  complained 
of  in  the  protestation  of  the  clergy  of  the  Lowec 
Housoy  presented  to  the  King  in  1536,  was,  that 
*^  Syngyng  and  saying  of  mass^  mattins,  or  even-* 
■qngSy  ia  .but  roryng,  howling,  whistelyng,  mum* 
myng,  conjuryngy  and  jogelyng ;  and  the  playing 
att  the  oiganya  a  foolysh  yanytye. "  Hugh  La^ 
tuner>  also»  was  opposed  to  die  use  of  religious 
musicy  since  in  1537,  he  ordered  the  Prior  and. 
Convent  of  St  Mary's  Winchester,  that  '*  Whenever 
there  shall  be  any  preaching  in  your  monastefy, 
ht  all  manner  of  singing  and  other  ceremonies  bo 
ifiid  aside*  '*  . 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  and  principal  im« 
provements  in  English  painting  in  the  fifteenth 
centniy,  were  in  the  illuminations  of  manuscriptsi 
both  religious  and  otherwise,  which  had  then  ar« 
rived  at  a  wonderful  degree  of  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy in  their  gilding  and  colouring,  and  of  care 
and  precision  in  their  drawing  and  finishing.  Many, 
receipts  and  directions  for  this  art  are  yet  extant ;, 
bat  the  information  d^ved  from  its  productiona. 
are  of  far  higher  value,  smce  they  frequently  af- 
ford the  best  intelligence  as  to  the  dress  and 
manner^,  the  buildingB,  weapons,  utensils,  &c.  of 
£9nner  ages.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that 
the  invention  of  oil-painting  is  commonly  attribute* 
ed  to  John  Van  £yck  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
l^at  from  the  strong  proofs  before  given,  that  oil 
hskA  been  long  previously  used  in  England  aa 
en  ingredient  with  colours^  it  Jbas  bean  suggeated. 
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tiat  dw  gttppwad  finorenr  came  into  thb 
tvy  €v)y  in  the  period  reienned  to»  and  carried 
hoioe  tlw  aecret,  whidi»  ndiether  his  own  or  not» 
has  rendered  hk  name  immortal.  Two  ancient 
bistorical  pictmres  in  oily  representing  Henry  V* 
and  hk  fiimilyy  as  an  altar>piece  at  Sheen»  and 
die  mairiage  of  Henry  VI^  are  referred  to 
iimtf  m  biTing  heen  executed  in  the  reigoa 
Sdinrd  IV.  ai^  Henry  VII.  PBinting  on  glaaa 
was  hy  this  period  wdl  understood  and  pmddaect 
IB  Ei^land ;  and,  m  it  appean,  to  a  oanrideiable 
extent,  even  by  ordinary  tradesmen.  Hie  con* 
tract  between  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Yozk,  and 
Master  John  Thornton,  ghner  of  CoTentry»  whiehi 
however,  bekmgs  to  the  preceding  oentory,  aela 
Ibrtfay  that  he  was  to  paint  the  fine  east  window  o# 
York  Cathedral,  which  fe  still  preservod.  Hia 
payment  was  to  be  4  slullings  weekly,  100  rfulw 
Kngs  sterUng  every  year,  for  three  years,  and  lOL 
^  the  termination  of  the  work.  Portrait-painting 
was  so  fw  practised  in  Fhace  in  the  fifteenth  een» 
Imy,  that  Henry  V.  had  the  portrait  of  the  Frift> 
oess  Catherine  sent  him  fiom  thence,  ^*  done  ae» 
cording  to  the  life. "  About  the  same  time,  too^ 
Ae  use  of  crayops  was  known  in  that  nation, 
though  they  appear  not  to  hav«  been  adopted  in 
England.  The  best  painters  of  the  sixteenth  oea* 
tury  in  this  country,  were  those  ibreignen  whona 
Henry  Vin.  invited  and  encouraged -to  improve 
his  Court ;  but  there  apfiear  at  least  to  have  been 
tmro  English  serjeant-painters,  Anthony  Wrighl 
and  John  Brown,  though  there  is  no  record  ef 
their  productions.  There  are,  however^  numep- 
COB  notices  of  paintings^  or  **  taUes^"  as  they  were- 
anciently  ciilled,  fi-pm  their  broad  and  flat  Bfpm, 
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hallinginy-  to  thb  period,  and  MpecMlf .  to  tho 
Ktng^  In  the  inventoiy  of  Henry  VIII^  b  pictmie 
is  called)  ^<  a  table  with  a  picture/'  a  print,  ^*  cloths 
etatoed  with  a  picture ; ''  and  models  and  bas^* 
liefs)  ^'  pictnres  of  earth. "  One  of  the  earliest 
pakiten  patronised  by  this  Sorereign,  were  Joba 
•Mabnse,  a  Fleming  of  great  merit  in  bis  art,  and 
greaitpiefligacy  in  his  manners.  His  perfimnaacea 
.AM)  in  ike  style  of  Albert  Durer,  and  his  most  fa^ 
ittoos  painting  was  an  altar-pieee,  for  the  Abbey 
9i  Gnunmoiu,  which  was  seren  yean  in  hand; 
but  he  also  executed  the  first  suceessiid  altempi 
«t  portrait,  which  had  appeared  in  England  at  the 
jfftii  of  the  fiflceenth  eeiUury>  in  «  picture  of  Friiioe 
;Aflhar»  Prince  Henry,  and  Princess  Margai^ 
%hea  dnldfeii.  The  pioteetioa  and  encourage^ 
Aient  wUch  Henry  VUL  affonded  to.  Hans  Hoi- 
4>eia,  did  teal  lionoor  to  the  Soyereign;  and  a 
^mnltitade  of  ptcttires  and  portraits  pamted  doiiag 
Jpis  Msid^ce  in  England,  are  yet  piesbryed  as 
4oemorials  c^  his  talent.  Odier  foreign  artisfes, 
.tiK>agh  of  less  merit,  were  i^  attracted. from. their 
temes  by  the  muniftcettce  of  Henry,  of  wfaflan  one 
,af  the  Imt  appeals  to  have  been  Lucas  Comeliuis 
.ef  Leyden,  a  paintw  in  oil  and. distemper  eolonis. 
<In  the  priyy-pnrse  expenses  of  the  King  for  June 
ISth  15S2,  ^ere  is  also  mention  of  anodier  in  the 
«niry,  of  paid  ^  the  same  day,  to  one  Ambrose, 
payntor  to  the  Quene  of  Navara,  for  bringing  of  « 
picture  to  the  King^s  Grace  to  Eltham,  xx  corona, 
ii^li  xii>.  iiijd. "  Under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
:m  mifior  prince,  and  in  the  fever  excited  by  the 
Retemation,  bnt  liule  was  to  be  expected  either 
cw  4o  the  improvement  or  the  history  of  the  aHs, 
.  siace  few  were  at  leisupe  either  to  patronise  or  to 
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vaeoid  tlien.  HolMn,  howwrer,  wn  «^1  tt^rl^i^ 
•nd  had  been  employed  to  paint  the  apartmema  m 
Bridewell,  celebratiDg  Ha  institiitioii ;  and  he  atoo 
drew  the  young  King  more  than  once  alker  fata 
•eeeaaion  to  the  Crown.  But  eren  the  short  nigtt 
mi  Mary  waa  more  than^  her  brother's  with  regttil 
aa  paintbg,  ainoe  it  could  boast  of  Sir  Antonio 
•Men  and  Joaa  Van  Cleeve ;  who,  howeYar,  weiw 
<he  oaly  artista  of  enuaenoe  known  to  haive  tlaiaMl 
ihia  coimtry  in  the  twehre  yean  of  those  Sore* 
veigns.  The  l<mg  and  prosperovs  nngn  of  £liaa^ 
betfi  waa,  of  itself,  an  eocoarageaMnt  to  the  ntti 
ahongh  there  is  no  eiMenoe  that  she  was  poaaeit* 
«d  of  much  taste  kv  painting.  There  are  attt 
ffaaained  OMny  fine  portiaita  of  heraelf,  and  dU 
«oat  all  the  easinMit  peorsona  of -her  time  |'  aiNl 
ifaoagh  the  artists  who  painted  them  were  nor  ai» 
ways  ciqpial  to  the  subjects  upon  whieh  they  -wer^ 
employed,  they  were  dose  imitators  of  nstnn^ 
«nd  probably  delineated  more  faithM  icpffctcntaH 
•tiona  than  wonid  haye  been  done  by  men  of  greriB* 
«r  talents.  The  moat  eminent  names  of  dj&i'pe* 
tied  are  Cornelius  Ketel,  FvediH^ico  ZncchM^ 
'Marc  Cranard,  Heqry  Combos  Vreom,  who 
made  liie  designs  fiv  the  tapestry  of  die  Hawse  af 
Lords,  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada ;  Nicholas  HiiUard  and  Isaac  Oliver,  !»• 
mens  for  miniatures ;  and  Ralph  Aggas,  Anthony 
Vanden  Wyngaerde,  eminent  for  views,  aoapa,  and 
prospects* 

llie  productions  of  early  English  Sculpture,  ex^ 
perienced  so  mudi  i^oliation,  and  even  utter  d^ 
atruotion,  frmn  the  reformers  and  their  followera, 
that  the  progress  of  the  art  in  Uiis  nation,  is  scaree- 
lyto  be  trac^,  and  many  of  die  renudning  apedr 
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fHreiv  appear  to  hare  been  well  esteemed  and  li« 
hetaUy  paid ;  sbice  in  1408,  three  English  Sculps 
tons  Bvaed  Thomas  Colyn,  Thomas  Holewell,  an4 
Thomas  Poppe,  earned  over  to  Bretagne  an  ala* 
baiter  mmmment,  which  .tiiey  had  executed  to  the 
mt^mary  of  Ihike  John  IV^  and  erected  it  in  the 
Gttriiiedral  of  Naates.  The  taionument,  also,  of 
Richard  Beanchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the 
Chapel  in  whidi  it  was  erected  in  St  Mary's  Church 
tbere»  Miooiited  to  a  sum  nearly  equivalent  to 
24^800^  of  modem  mmiey.  Though  the  arts  un- 
d»  Henry  VII.  were  not  fostered  either  by  his 
taste  or  his  Itherality;  yet  in  the  sumptuous  Chapel 
w^ch  he  began  to  erect  at  Westminster,  the  ex&- 
<5iition,of  his  own  tomb  was  committed  to  Pietro 
Tomegiaiio,  a  Florentine  Sculptor,  whom  he  had 
iovittd  to  Enghmd  to  execute  the  finest  parts  of 
the  edifice,  and  to  whmn  that  portiim  was  com- 
lakted  by  Henry  Vlll.  The  English  sculpture, 
mytnrithstaadiag,  appears  to  haye  made  nearly  an 
e^oal  ptogress  wilji  architecture,  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries;  which  is  perhaps 
mm^  evident  in  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  this 
hingdom.  These  were  generally  executed  in  fine 
sUMie»  ahibaster,  &c.  though  they  were  sometimes 
carved  in  wood,  covered  with  metal  plates,  to 
which  succeeded  the  art  of  casting  entire  effigies 
in  oMaly  the.  facea  being  wrought  firom  masques 
taken  firom  the  dead  subject.  The  first  of  these 
cast  in  England,  was  the  figure  of  Henry  III.  in 
1272,  in  gUded  copper,  for  Westminster  Abbey; 
which  was  followed  by  those  of  his  Queen,  Eleanor 
of  Pfovenee,  in  brass,  in  1290 ;  Edward  1.  an# 

'     N  2 
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find  III.,  in  gSded  copper,  in  1807  find  ISTT;  «gi4 

Richard  II.  and  his  Queen,  in  bronee,  in  1895,  dl 

for  the  same  church.   The  figure  of  Henry  V.  vm 

of  Oak|  plated  with  silver,  and  a  head  of  edid  nie- 

tal,  executed  in  1422 ;  and  those  of  Edward  II. 

at  Gloucester,  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainanlt,  and 

Henry  iV.  and  his  Queen,  at  Canterbury,  wera 

carved  in  alabaster.    The  sepulchral  monumeats, 

1)oth  in  metal  and  stone,  down  to  the  sixteenth 

century,  are  very  numerous  and  beautifiil,  and  flfpe? 

cimens  of  thfsm,  as  well  as  of  the  sculpture  and 

other  arts  of  the  several  periods,  may  be  seesrin 

the  copious   embellishments  of  Mr  R.  G^ng^'s 

Stpukhrai  MonvmentSy  Lend.  1786-96,  fpl^  5 

vols. ;  J.  Carter's  SpeeimerCsof'^  ancient  Seu^ 

iure  and  PainHng  of  0ii8  kingdom,  thwn  to  the. 

rei^ ofHmry  VIILyljond.  1786,  fol.  2  vols. ;  and 

in  the  for  more  beautiful  publications  of  ITU  ilfeim 

mental  J^ffigies  of  Great  Britotn^  by  the  kte  C  A. 

Stothar^  Lond.  1817-23, 4to. ;  and  The  Monumoh 

tal  Remains  ofNMe  and  Eminent  Persons,  by  Mr 

E.  Blore,  Lond.  1826,  8vo.     Beside  nottdng  the 

perfection  to  which  England  had  attained  in  ^ 

art  of  casting  in  metal ;  it  should  be  observedy 

that  it  was  probably  unknown  in  Fran<$e  at  the 

same  period  ;  both  from  the  inention  of  so  many 

monuments  of'  black  or  white  maibW  or  alabaster^ 

almost  without  a  sii^Ie  deception,  and  horn  -  the 

existing  contracts   with    English    copper-smiths, 

chasers,  or  gilders,  for  executing  the  royal  effigies 

of  that  country.     Tfie  sculpture-  of  the  stxteendi 

century,  as  exhibited  in  sepulchntl   monuments, 

Tvas  obscured  by  the  tasteless,  though  interesting 

practice,  introduced  about  the  tiute  of  BycabeA, 

of  painting  the  armorial  ensigns,  and  of  colf^rii^ 
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imd  H^lfog  ^  effigies,  to  represent  the  amumf 
iir  fafifaits  worn  during  life.  The  style  of  the  mor 
inftnents  themselTes  wa^  also  completely  altered ; 
|fae  tombs  being  then  placed  beneath  an  open  arf 
Oftde^  with  a  rich  entablatnre,  supported  by  mas* 
sore  colvunns  of  variegated  marble.  Sculpture  at 
this  period  was  also  used  to  a  considerable  degree, 
both  in  stone  and  wood,  in  the  decorations  oif 
Ibaiisions,  both  internally  and  externally;  and 
leven  in  the  more  ancient  cities  and  towns,  houses 
pf  timber  frame,  in  a  peculiar  and  elaborate  style 
•of  carving,  were  very  frequent,  then:  fronts  to- 
yntd»  the  stceets  being  decorated  with  sculptured 
brackets,  and  the  wainscoating  of.  the  apartments 
carved  with  extremely  whimsical  forms. 

The  goldsmiths'  art  of  embossing  and  chasing 
fich  plate  for  standing-cups,  daggers,  flasks,  &c. 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  England, 
-pnder  the  exquisite  designs  of  Holbein,  several  of 
whose  <lriginal  drawings  are  yet  preserved  in  the 
-priftt-room  of  the  British  Museum.  The  glass- 
-painters  of  England,  were  also  eminent  and  nume* 
itms,  aad  llie  designs  of  the  most  excellent  mac* 
ten  were  sought  for,  and  applied  to  windows  by 
the  artists  of  this  country.  In  other  branches  o^ 
the  fine  arts,  there  occur  engravers  of  seals,  lapi- 
daries, eiras-makersy  and  medalists,  particulars  of 
whom  will*  be  found  in  Walpole  s  volumes  already 
•  referred  to ;  and  the  reader  will  be  especially  gra- 
tified fmd  informed  by  the  original  and  interesting 
remarks  of  the  editor  on  l^e  state  of  the  arts  ii^ 
England  added  at  the  end  of  each  period. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  are  yet 

Inrther  to  be  noticed,  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  as 

i^fing  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  engritv- 
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iffg  ialhis  co«atry.  T^  introdnctiDn  <^.eiigm«4 
wooden  blocks,  printed  with  the  letl^r^^rectty  muf 
be  considered  as  contemporary  with  the  art  of  ty* 
pography,  and  of  nearly  the  same  age  in  Franoe 
and  England.  In  Caxtons  Golden  Legend,  printr 
ed  in  1483|  there  are  a  large  cut  of  an  asaemblir 
of  saints  at  the  commencement,  an  beraldical  do* 
▼ice  on  the  first  page,  and  several  small  eagnr^ 
ings  of  saints  scattered  throughout,  the  work.  Na* 
merous  other  illustrations  occur  in  the  other  prof 
ductions  of  his  press.  His  successor,  Wynkyp  do 
Worde,  adorned  his  collection  of  atatntes,  in  1491, 
with  a  magnificent  display  of  the  royal  arms  and 
badges  of  Henry  VII.,  occupying  the  whole  page ; 
and  the  large  and  spirited  woodcut  portraits  of  the 
English  Sovereigns  in  Rastells  Pastime  of  the 
People,  executed  about  I5S0,  and  the  decoEationa 
to  Grafton  s  Chronicle  in  1569,  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  the  former  vos- 
lume.  The  art  of  printing  from  engraved  metal 
plates  was  derived  from  Italy,  of  which  the  ocd^ 
nary  narrative  is,  that  in  1460,  Tomaeo  Finn^ 
^erra,  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  when  casting  an 
engraved  plate  in  melted  brimstone,  observed  th%l 
an  exact  impression  of  the  design  was  left  upoft 
the  sulphur  in  black  lines.  He  then  repeated  tii# 
experiment  on  moistened  paper,  rolling  it  gently 
with  a  roller,  and  again  succeeded ;  after  which 
he  communicated  his  discovery  to  Baccio  Baldini, 
also  an  eminent  artist,  who  cultivated  the  art  wit|i 
success ;  and  in  a  short  time  brought  it  to  abn^ 
perfection  with  the  assistance  of  Andrea  Mmtt^ 
tegna.  It  is  probable,  however^  that  this  inven*^ 
tion  viras  only  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  Italian 
practice  of  taking  impressions  in. clay  or  anlplyiff 
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mAnk  ike  otitlines  of  same  subject,  and  afterwardi 
fitiiBd  «p  with  a  btock  composition  called  Niello : 
f^  niiictttm  of  lead,  silver,  borux,  aqd  snlpbnr.  Ai^ 
itnpr^Bsioa  taken  from  one  of  these  on  damped 
pisper,  probably  g8T0  rise  to  copper-plate  engray* 
tag  and  printing :  Snch  anrient  impressions  are  in 
exi«t«lee,  and  the  art  of  the  Niello  was  practised 
in  1452.  EngrayiB^  however  invented,  soon  paa# 
«ad  itom  Italf  into  Fhmd^rs,  where  it  was  suc^ 
pmMly  practised  nod  improved  by  Martin  Scho- 
tsifgtmf  of  Antwerp ;  but  it  is  not  known  when  it 
W9»  first'  introdnoed  into  England.  The  earliest 
iv^nfe- with  copper-plate  prints  <ttt  present  known  in 
this  oonntty,  is  Iliomas  Rayn^lde's  **  Birth  of 
Mttkind^  (Xlierwise  eall(ri  the  Woman'b  Book,  ** 
pttMt^d  in  1640";  in  which  are  inserted  several 
«fnftil  ^i^nivingir,  though  without  a  name.  The 
^rst  en^ravtr  ki|own  here  is  consndered  to  havn 
be^a  Thomas  Grannie  a  foreigner,  vhose  anato* 
nrical  plates  appeared  in  1545,  and  who  is  als<| 
eaki  to  hav«  introduced  the  roUmg-press  for  print** 
ixgig.  Engraving,  however,  did  not  become  very 
geaefalty  ptnctis^  in  England  until  the  reigns  of 
£li|sabe&  and  James  I. ;  but  its  progress,  its  pro^ 
fessore,  and  its  productions,  frpm  its  original  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  seen  in  volume  V| 
0f  Wttlpde's  Anecdotes,  already  eked. 

The  ardiitecture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  re« 
markable  for  being  some  of  ^  lightest  and  most 
(Hwtftilul  specin^ns  of  English  Qothic  ;  the  finest 
instainces  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Schools  b% 
Pidbrd,  the  Colle^te  Church  at  Fotheringay,  St 
G«Mge's  Chapel,  Wmdsor,  and  King's  College, 
(Jai^j^.     *ni|s  period,  howdrefi  dl^tra^^^  ^ 


h  ms  with  cifil  wan,  coald  acneaty  be  a  ikvooi^ 
able  time  for  the  improvement  of  mrMMecM^ 
aince  diey  are  said  to  hare  destnoyed  aix-ty  viK 
lagea  within  twelve  milee  of  Warwick^  bende  ni^ 
m&POOM  castka  whidi  were  dismantled  or  deiaor 
Itahed.  It  is  probable,  however^  that  thiavery 
dilapidation  of  the  national  fortreaBea,  waa  the  per^ 
fecting  of  that  far  nobler  and  m<Nre  uaefid  style  of 
•rchitectoie,  namelyy  that  W  castellated  ma&aiHiia^ 
wherein  the  form  of  the  palace  had  been  improved 
by  Edward  IIL  The  character  of  a  fortreaa  a^NHi 
began  entirely  to  disappear,  and  the  ^^my^baror 
Dial  castles,  which  were  so  frequmitly  the  scenea 
pf  cruelty,  extortion  and  Uood,  gave  pl^oe  to  the 
noble  and  specions  English  maasion,  inlaiiiing  the 
Warlike  battlements  only  as  d^eeraftions.  They 
Ihen  enclosed  a  ^mcioos  court  of  lai^  and  splmi* 
did  apartments ;  Mid  though  the  ancient  tow8i% 
Bt  the  angles  were,  presorved,  they  wove  awrmeMit' 
ed  by  rich  parapets  and  ornaments*  •  The  nacnuvr 
and  suspicious-looking  gatehouses  were  eiyandai 
into  superb  entrances  and  portals  in  the  centra  ot 
the  building;  and  the  small  and  \fifiy 
and  loopholes  were  changed  into  capaidous 
elegant  bay- windows,  extending  e?«i  to  tlie  onter 
walls.  These  edifice^  however,  at  fii«t  conaiatad 
pf  vast  combinations  of  ill-matched  apartmeata 
which  appeared  to  have  been  erected  at  various 
times  and  by  chance :  for  wkem  any  exteaaive 
alteration  or  addition  was  effected  in  an  andaat 
noble  residence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  fiir 
afaionable  style  of  civil  architecture,  was  adopted^ 
which  was  introduced  under  Philip  the  Good^ 
Duke  of  Buigundy,  betwemi  14 Id  and  149^ 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  opptkoi  iha 
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felirty  Tudor  style  of  bnHtting.    In  ecclesiastical  ar- 
ebiteetafe,  the  arch   gradually  became  more  and 
more   obtuse  in  its  angle,  until   it  was   at  last 
nearly  flat.     The  richness  of  the  decorations  was 
iKMr  extremely  great ;  the  ribs  of  the  yaultings, 
dMded  into  a  great  variety  of  parts,  were  enrich- 
ed with'ft  profMoki  of  sculpture  and  pendent  or- 
tiaments.     The  side-walls   were  very  frequently 
06rend  with  rich  tracery  to  the  heads  of  the  win- 
dows; whilst  the  windows  themselves  were  no 
l&nger  in  various  fbrmsy  but  were  more  uniform, 
and  wei^  'divided  into  compartments  with  trefoil 
heads  and  perpeiidicular  mnllions.     The  chapel  of 
Hilary  VII.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  a  magni-* 
fioent'(^i<ecittien  of  the  splendour  to  which  the  Go- 
tUo  style  had  arrived ;  and  it  was  executed  at  an 
mpmse-af  14y000/.,  or  about  §0,000^  in  modern 
Mney.     Thoeixteenth  cetttury,  which  beheld  the 
dittige  quite -completed  between  the  castle  and  the 
iiiflBisioii/  also  witnessed  that  confused  kind  of  ar- 
diltoOturo, w^ieh  appearedin the  reign  of  Eliza- 
Wdi  iad  James  I.    The  interior  of  these  buiMings,' 
kad'likewfee-  experienced  some  alterations  and  im- 
j^iWtmiBils ;  und  whilst  refemng  to  them,  it  may 
flotiie  -wholly  tminteresting,  to  take  a  short  view  of 
SMM  of'  the  {iriiicipal  features  of  an  ancient  £ng- 
Ittk  txMBwionr 

-  The  genial  plan  was,  that  the  great  hall,  that 
inCefieslaBg  and  well-known  apartment,  was  nearly 
opposite  the  gate-bouse ;  at  the  head  of  the  hall 
wtfs*tlw  pariour  ;andat  the  lower  end  the  buttery, 
pntilry,  kilehen,  pastry-house  and  Uirder,  con- 
aeoced  together ;  ^e  entrance  into  the  mansion  it- 
selir/' was  (^reetly  opposite  the  gate-house  ;  and  in' 
lb*  Anglo-SaxoB  tisuesi'  had  a  curtain  to  pai:t  it; 


h  ms  with  ci?il  wan,  conW -^^  of  the  fioor  1M 
•ble  time  for  the  impiv  -^ikit  bigh*t«b1e»  niidi 
•ince  they  are  said  tr.^were  not  to  approofik 
lagea  within  tweke  ^^  made  at  the  rere-doM» 
ineroos  caatka  w|^  ^^  /unnel  in  the  centre.  Ttti 
Jiahed.  It  is  r;/^^;Y>vided  with  perchea for hawkai 
dilapidation  o^^^^n'og  atmies  for  leaning  on,  vrh&n 
fecting  of  th  ,;>;Jietime8  spread  for  persona  pf  cank  i 
architectuy^  flow ;  escutcheons  of  the  arraa  (A 
wherein  y/J^ted  glass,  set  up  in  those  windowa^ 
hy  ^^^  J/^pX  arms  as  a  usual  ornament.  The  halt 
^8^'^^«r»lly  connected  with  all  the  adjaeeal 
^^  tj^  ^^  ^^^  mansion  ;  and  there  waa.a  wia^ 
opening  into  it  from  within,  for  riewing  it  al 
^  times.     Annexed  to  it  were  the  heoaekoU 


jjces  and  kitchen,  the  latter  being  at  one  pesiad 
lfi  octi^onal  buiidlng,  entirely  6f  8t<me  with  ac»> 
nical  roof  for  the  escape  of  -die  amiike  and  «te«% 
es  it  had  no  chimney  during  the  middie  egaa; 
though  there  were  occaaiooally  tameb  and  TeelB 
below  the  rooif.  In  the  Ang^-Santai  pertod*  rhiai 
^eys  were  cohfined  to  caatles, .  meaaateriaa  and 
mansions ;  in  the  fourteenth  ctotury,  di^  waae 
ahaped  tike  foi^es ;  and  they  Were  veiy  tare  watt 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  gieatly  lacraaeed. 
But  even  in  her  reign,  they  seem  to  ha^  been 
considered  as  an  indication  of  greatneaa*  aieee  ex« 
euses  wefe  made  t6  rahora,  aoHiespedaUy  to  kk 
dies,  if  they  could  not  be  ar-eemmodated  ki  an 
a^partment  with  a  chimney.  The  Saxee  aad  Nar- 
i^an  chimney  pieces  Were  formed  of  arGkea»  wilh 
pilasters;  in  the  fifteenth  century,  aaeh  pleeea 
were  decorated  with  eacntcheona  of  eanred  ataaa; 
and  afterwards  became  very  richly  adamed  mth 

aculptnre  both  in  wood  and  marUei    Ike  bed* 


xnfaeSB  of  tlie  ^)»enth  cesktmy,  were  sometimes 
^«d  instead  of  being  strewed  with  rushes ;  but 
tjear  to  hare  been  characterized  by  nearl3^ 
articles  of  furniture  as  those  found  in  the 
^nts  of  the  Anglo- Saxons.  These  were  com-* 
.y  a  chair  and  cushion  by  the  bedside,  hung 
iCh  tapestry ;  the  great  chest  containing  the  own** 
er^s  properly,  fire  kept  in  through  the  nighty  either 
iroa  pan  or  on  a  brass  dog ;  shelves  with  ctips 
covered  with  a  cloth ;  images  either  for  deco- 
Xittoii  or  derotion ;  rich  curtains  and  hangings  to  the 
body  and  locks  and  bolts  to  the  door.    Sometimes, 
chambers  were  used  as  sitting-rooms,  and 
otjbe^^s,  were  occupied  by  a  whole  family; 
it  nay  also  be  noticed,  that  the  ancient  Bri-* 
ions  used  to  sleep  on  the  floor  on  mats,  in  the 
coBRQon  aztea  of  the  house.     This  was  generally 
tiioclay  soil  on  which  it  was  erected,  till  the  Ro- 
iBftDS  introduced  wooden  floors,  and  the  Anglo* 
Sisens  stoiie  ones ;  the  small  inlaid  floors  of  cat^ 
psnte  B  work  in  patterns,  were  an  improvement 
si^tbo-  seventeenth  century*     A  very  general  and 
ttstely  characteristic  of  the  old  English  mansions, 
irasaioDgvand  splendid  apartment  called  a  Gallery,. 
nAddl  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  galley*     They  are  found  even 
kefore  the  thirteenth  century,  and  were  used  in  all 
the  varied  forms  of  external  sheds;  courts  snr-% 
leimded  with  bed-chambers,  as  still  exhibited  in 
SMidem  inn^yards ;  walking-places  in  great  houses ; 
Spacious  landii^  places  to  stair-cases ;  and  state- 
sparlmentB  for  withdrawing  into  after  dinner,  for 
daacing,  music,  hanging  pictures  or  placing  sta^ 
'I,  convetsatioa  or  private  discourse,  for  viewing 
VOIm  xi«  o 


of  hanting  and  other  q^orts  in  puicBy  and  nooia* 
rou8  other  occupations  of  ceremony  or  of  ploamira* 
The  more  samptuous  apartments  of  the  An§^ 
Saxons,  were  covered  with  hangings  oa  the  wi^ls, 
either  hecanse  they  were  inq^rfectly.  constructed^ 
or  to  hide  the  stone  and  be  moveable.  They  wete 
silken,  woven,  and  plain ;  some  being  decorated 
with  golden  birds  in  needle-work,  and  otfaeis  with 
*'  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,  **  o(  some  other  martial 
story.  Of  tapestry  hangings  it  is  recorded,  thai 
they  were  invented  in  Flanders  aboat  1410,  and 
that  Henry  VIII.  attempted  to  introduce  the  man 
nufacture  into  England,  though  it  was  not  effed^ 
ed  until  1619,  by  Su*  Francis  Crane.  It  appeara» 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  fiavr 
houses  without  it ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Eliaaheth^ 
the  common  patterns  for  it  were  the  %uies  of  mtm 
in  fantastical  postures,  or  habited  like  merria-daah 
cers.  About  the  same  period,  also,  the  hangings 
ef  chambers,  were  suspended  over  their  doors  |q 
prevent  a  draft  of  air,  which  was  probably  takei| 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  over-door;  and  in  tha 
sixteenth  century,  also,  the .  entrance  projected  &x 
into  the  room,  with  double  doors.  Halls  and 
chamberB  of  the  middle  ages,  were  likewise  frequentrr 
ly  guarded  by  false  doors,  made  to  slide  into  tha 
walls,  some  of  which  had  a  kind  of  spring,  to  make 
them  shut  when  a  person  had  passed  through* 

The  houses  appointed  for  royal  residences  bo* 
gan,  with  the  decay  of  castellation,  to  assume  mom 
ef  the  form  and  splendour  of  palatial  buildiogsi 
and  Henry  VIII.  possessed  several  of  great  mag- 
nificence ;  as  Nonesuch,  Whitehall,  and  Richmoad* 
These  exist  no  loager  to  display  it ;  but  HampKNfrt 
Court  Palace  still  remaias,  a'meinorial  of..thataaU 
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4Mi  ftUlilies  of  CArddial  W6I8O7.    Ohe  of  the  regal 
erected  by  Henry  "VIII.,  was  thai  ancienl 
in  London,  still  bearing  the  name  of  St 
Jamesy  beeanse  it  stands  upon  the  site  of  an  hos* 
pttal  for  lepers,  dedicated  to  that  Apostle.     ItVaa 
kialituted  by  some  inhabitants  of  London,  as  it  is. 
attpposed,  long  before  the  Norman  invasioD,  for 
fourteen  females  and  eight  brethren  to  perform  dv: 
iwie  service.     The  establishment  was  settled  in 
this  place,  as  being  proper  for  keeping  an  infecn 
tiotts  disease  at  a  distance  from  the  city;  since  the 
Mldlng  stood  in  open  marshy  fields,  eight  hides 
of  whidi,  as  well  as  other  property,  it  y^rw  endow- 
ed with.     In  the  retgn  of  Henry  UL,  when  this 
iMspital  was  reboilt,  it  was  under  the  government 
•f  «  Master,  tboi^  the  abbots  of  Westminster 
Aimed  its  jurisdiction^  until  Henry  VI.  granted 
he  perpettol  custody  to  Eton  College.    It  remain- 
od  with   that  institution,  until  the  23d  year  of 
Henry  VIIL,  153S-33,  when  it  was  surrendered 
fo"  the  King  in  exchange ;  imd  on  the  suppression 
lif  monastedes,  when  its  yearly  revenues  amount- 
ed to  100/1,  pensions  for  life  were  granted  to  the 
iristerb.     The  greatest  part  of  the  old  fabric,  was 
taken  down  by  Henry,  who  drained  and  |plant- 
•ed   the  park    behind  it,  and    erected    the  Pa- 
lace of  St  Jamies;  a  representation   of  which, 
as  it  appeared  about  his  time,  is  copied  from  an 
tticient  original,  as  the  vignette  on  the  title-page 
to  diis  volume.     The  view  appears  to  have  been 
trifien,  on  the  elet  side  of  what  is  now  St  James  s- 
.Street,  in  that  spacious  meadow,  andently  called 
the  Doune,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St  Martin 
in  the  Fields.     In  front,  in  the  centre,  is  an  an- 
«i«it  teaaelkted  conduit,  for  supplying  the  district 


with  irater ;  from  whkk  the  fidUl  wliere  it  slooi 
was  named  Condait^Mead,  and  it  waa  ako  c^mi* 
Biemorated  in  the  present  Condait-StreM  in  Hs* 
iia<er*Sqiiare,  erected  early  in  the  eighteenth  €s&ik^ 
lorjr.  Its  exact  site,  however,  is  supposed  to  hm 
thooX  St  James's  Sqoare*  On  the  right  appear  the 
ancient  hrick  gateway  and  towers  of  St  James'* 
Palace,  with  the  buildings  containing  the  states 
apartments,  atretching  oat  hehbd  them.  Tb&f 
are  all  on  one  floor,  and  the  whole  character  eif 
the  buildiDg  is  thai  of  the  caatdlated  maaaicm.  Be«> 
jrond  are  aeen  the  trees  of  the  Park,  to  whidi  ia 
BOW  added  the  vaeant  space  to  the  left,  boondei 
by  the  Abbey,  Hall,  and  part  of  the  city  of  West** 
minster;  whilst  Park-wsil  indicates  the  soolk* 
west  side  of  Pall-Mali.  St  James's  Palace  dock 
not  appear  to  haye  been  the  actaal  seat  of  royahy 
until  Whitehall  was  homed,  January  4th  1697 1 
when  it  became  the  winter  residence  of  the  £i^ 
lish  sovereigns,  who  have  greatly  improved  it.  ht 
particular  the  Park  was  coasidend>ly  enlarged  by 
Charles  II.,  who  added  to  it  several  fields,  plana* 
ed  l&e  lime-trees,  and  laid  out  the  Mali* 

The  ardiitectaral  peculianties  of  the  reign  of 
£liaabeth,  are  best  observed  m  those  splenM 
buildings  which  her  fevonrites  erected  for  thdr 
0vm  residences ;  as  her  foundations  are  oonlBnoi 
to  the  gallery  at  Windsor  Castle.  Hie  prineipiil 
characteristics  of  edifices  of  her  time,  are  desmbed 
by  the  Rev.  James  Dallaway,  in  his  very  valuablii 
aketches  of  English  architecture  under  the  sevexal 
sovereigns^  inserted  in  the  recent  edition  of  Wa^ 
pole  8  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  He  states,  that  tto 
principal  deviation  from  houses  erected  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Tudor  family^  was  in  the  biijrr 
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HnndowB,  pan^^ts,  and  porticos;  and  internally 
In  the  Mis,  ^Ueries,  atate-chanibersy  and  stair* 
cases.  The  two  latter  were  extremely  rich  in 
grotesque  carving ;  the  ceilings  were  fretted  with 
looses,'  and  heraldical  devices;  the  fronts  of  the 
porticos  were  ornamented  with  sculptured  enta^ 
bSatnres,  armorial  ensigns,  he*;  the  wide  and 
lafty  galleries  generally  exceeded  100  feet  in 
ieagth ;  and  the  staircases  were  so  spacious  as  to 
laccopy  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  house; 
«The  Roman  style  of  building  also  began  now  par- 
tially to  extend  itself ;  groups  of  clustered  chim- 
hnes  like  columns,  and  parapets  made  of  Tuscan 
aeroUs,  were  adopted;  and  the  ornament  was 
aoHMtimes  vrronght  into  a  Latin  inscription,  con- 
Inintng  the  name  of  the  founder  and  date  of  the 
election.  Where  brick  or  stone  were  deficient; 
Jibe  lai^pe  country  manor*houses  were  generally 
•eonatmcted  of  timber  frame- work;  the  carved 
pendents  and  weather-boards  of  the  gables  and 
foof  being  carved  in  oak  or  chestnut,  with  good 
.execution  aiid  great  richness  of  fancy.  The  best 
^me  of  this  particular  style  of  domestic  architec- 
jtuie  was  in  the  reign  of  EHizabetfa,  curious  and 
lieautifnl  examplee  of  which  are  still  to  be  found 
m  the  cauBties  of  Chester,  Salop  and  Stafford; 
and  many  others  are  preserved  only  in  engrav- 

4Dg8. 

The  progress  which  the  ^iteenth  century  made 
m  the  knowledge  of  Medicine,  was  extremely  li- 
jm^tAf  though  it  formed  a  part  of  the  estaUished 
studies  of  the  Univeieities.  The  f^in  and  me- 
-tbodical  syatems  of  physic,  however,  were  too 
often  abandoned  for  tbe  discovery  of  some  charm 
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agsiast  disease,  as  a  speedier  aad  better  means  «f 
cnre:  for  about  1454,  Dr  John  Fals^y,  Pkyn» 
cian  to  Heiuy  VI^  and  a  pretender  to  the  occidl 
sciences,  received  a  commission  from  the  King  to 
discover  the  *^  Elixir  of  Life, "  whidi  was  to  com 
all  wounds  and  diseases,  and  to  pn^ong  baman 
existence.  The  art  of  surgery,  thoi^  it  coviidl 
never  have  been  entirely  neglected,  appears  aft 
least  to  have  been  of  very  limited  and  singnhv 
practice*  In  1417,  Henry  V.  autfaoriaed  Jofam 
Morestede  to  press  as  many  surgeons  as  might  he 
required  for  the  French  expedition,  with  perBoaa 
to  make  their  instruments.  With  the  whole  rs^al 
army  at  Agineourt,  however,  this  John  Morestede 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  surgeon  vAto  landi* 
ed;  though  he  engaged  to  find  fifteen  otfaeni^ 
$hree  of  whom  were  to  serve  as  arehers.  The 
payment  of  mectical  talent,  however,  appears  se 
have  been  liberal  for  the  time ;  einoe  a  yearly  tm^ 
lary  of  about  20€lL  in  modem  money,  was  aUoi^ 
ed  in  1446,  to  a  physician  entitled,  **  Maaterm 
Medicine  to  the  King  and  Queen/'  One  ins- 
portant  smgical  discovery,  at  least,  belongs  to  this 
century,  though  to  another  nation.  In  1474^  m 
French  archer,  much  tortured  by  ^  atone^  aad 
condemned  to  die,  ofiered  to  submit  to  the  opeoa* 
tion  of  cutting  to  save  his  life.  It  succeeded, 
others  followed  his  example ;  but  it  does  not 
pear  that,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  eeciet 
^tended  beyond  France.  Peihaps  the  neglect 
both  of  physic  and  surgery  in  England  was  caused 
by  the  general  pursuit  4>f  alchemy  by  the  learned, 
as  appealing  to  them  a  readier  way  of  aeqsdriBg 
Wsidom,  hmep  wealth  and  longevity;  since  its  de* 
lusions  had  not  as  yet  been  either  aaffideiitfy  eq(« 
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^nfaneed  or  exposed.  Its  professors^  too,  were 
tmconraged  by  the  gOT«mmettt;  and  protected 
Wtk  irom  the  legal  penalties  and  the  fary  of  the 
peof^e,  who  regarded  them  as  sorcerers,  to  which 
1k0y  were  conttaiially  liable.  In  144*9,  Henry  Vl, 
ffanted  a  protection  to  Robert  Bolton,  "  for  traa- 
anbetaotiatmg  imperfect  metals  into  pure  gold  and 
aslFer,  by  the  art  or  science  of  philosophy.  **  It 
auty  be  observed  that,  in  that  year,  the  crown  re- 
vmne  amonnted  to  <Mily  10,000i.  in  modem  mo« 
In  1452,  John  Mistleden,  another  alchemist^ 
|Htitected  during  his  Mfe,  with  his  three  sexw 
vai^ :  a  license  was  also  issued  to  thirty-three  Hunr 
ffanaB  mineis,  to  visit  England  for  improving  the  roy- 
mi  nnnes.  In  14&6  and  1458,  commissions  for  the 
tBsnsmutatiotts  of  metals,  and  composing  the  vital 
«liKir,  appear  to  have  becopie  common,  as  several 
'vre  eJEfeant  permitting  the  practice  of  such  delu* 
eaons.  At  length,  in  1511,  the  science  of  medi- 
^ob  was  protected  and  encouraged  by  an  Act  of 
ParUanient,  that  in  consideration  of  the  ignorance 
«f  many  who  practised  phywe  or  svrgery  without 
any  |M-eper  knowledge  or  qnalificationy  being  fre» 
quently  common  artificers,  as  smiths,  weavers,  and 
women,  who  often  used  sorcery  and  witchcraft,—^ 
that  no  person  should  act  as  a  physician  or  sur*- 
geon  in  London,  or  within  seven  miles,  without 
she  examination  and  approval  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  or  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  a  medical  council, 
under  the  penalty  of  6L  per  tnonth.  This  regular 
4ion  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  rest  of  England. 
This  was  followed,  in  1518,  by  another  Act  of 
ParUament,  procured  by  Dr  Thomas  Lynacre,  un« 
^er  the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  Cardinal 
.W^aey,  to  establisb  the  CoUega  of  Fhysiciaos  io 
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London ;  of  wfakb  he  became  the  fini  Prendet^ 
The  lurt  of  medidne  wa»  then  practised  by  ininir 
merable  empirics  and  conjuFors*  against   whom 
aome  aevore  laws  of  this  establisbmeDt  were  di*- 
xected :  an  act  ffH*  restraining  which,  was  passed 
in  1543,  since  it  was  asserted,  that  they  had  bees 
xnalerolently  exerted  against  such,  as  administered  t« 
acalds  and  bruises  of  poor  perscMis  grataitoaslyfe 
•Accordingly,  a  list  of  minor  diseases  was  inserted 
in  the  Act,  for  which  any  hariog  "  knowledge  and 
.experience  of  herbs,  roots,  and  waters^ "  are  .pen* 
jnitted  to  administer  remedies.     The  number  of 
pretenders  to  physic  were,  however,  -considerdbly 
decreased,  and  the  regular  practiuoners  became 
wealthy :  so  tliat  Erasmus  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  the  study  of  medicine  was,  of  all  the  arts,  ths 
best  security  against  poverty*     Two  farther  en^ 
couragements  to  the  art  of  surgery  remain  to  be 
noticed.     The  first  was,  that  in  151S-14,  its  prep* 
lessors  were,  by  an  e^cial  law,  exempted  lirom 
•erring  on  juries,  that  they  might  be  always  in 
their  duty ;  and  the  other  was  tbaA  in  1540,  aa 
Act  of  Parliament, — supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  passed  in  any  country  for  the  promotion  of 
.anatomical  knowledge,*--aliowed  the  United  Con- 
panies  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons  to  have  yearly^  for 
dissection,  the  bodies  of  four  criminab.     A  simi* 
lar  permission  was  given  by  Elizabeth  in  156& 
These  ordinances,  it  may  be  remarked,   differed 
widely  from  the  bull  of  Boniface  VUI.  4n.tbe  four- 
teenth century,  which  prohibited  the  maceratioB 
and  preparation  of  human  skeletons* 

The  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  de* 
structive  influence  of  which  has  been  mentioned 
m  almost  all  the  preceding  notices  of  British  arts, 
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dfeeled  aka  a  cooBidersble  change  in  the  national 
•grienhvre,  from  the  want  <tf  labourers,  occasion- 
itd  by  the  numbers  who  fell  in  those  contests. 
This  defect  appeal's  to  have  been  so  greatly  felty- 
liMH  the  Sovereign,  finding  his  fields  nncuhivatedy 
from  his  tenants  having  been  called  out  to  battle, 
after  several  ttoancceflsfol  attempts  to  enforce  an 
agrieahnral  improvement,  was  obliged  to  resign 
Ms  arable  lands,  enclose  them,  and  convert  them 
Mrto  pastuFe.  The  great  demand  £or  English  wool, 
kwever,  }>roi^ht  every  desirable  commodity  into 
ibe  nation ;  and  com  appears  to  have  been  so  par- 
ticidarly  cheap  and  plentiful,  l^wt  the  formers  8u£- 
fared  from*  its  low  price.  In  1444,  wheat  was 
JB&  8<l.  per  quarter,  d  modem  money,  its  medium 
vvine  being  lOs.  6d*;  and  in  1463^  a  law  waa 
awde,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  grain  when 
Ae  price  was  below  Gs.  8d.  the  quarter  for  wheat, 
46.  for  rye,  and  8s.  for  barley.  In  bad  seasons^ 
bowever,  com  rose  to  a  very  considerable  price  ; 
as,  in  1434,  it  was  sold  as  high  as  2/.  13s.  4d.  the 
i|narter.  The  great  quantity  of  imported  grain^ 
bad  a  very  extensive  effect  in  lowering  the  value 
0f  land  in  England ;  for  that  whi^h  was  worth 
twenty-five  years  purchase  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  came  down  to  ten  in  that  of  Edward  IV.,  a 
century  afterwards ;  and  the  proclamation,  offer* 
big  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  or  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  places  1000/. 
and  100/.  yearly  in  lands  as  equal  in  value.  Agii- 
culture  was  thus  reduced  to  so  low  a  state,  that  or*- 
dinances  were  issued  for  the  North  of  England  com* 
pelling  farmers  to  till  and  sow  their  own  lands,  and 
•ven  directing  that  every  one  should  plant  at  least 
H  fortye  beanes,  **     Horticulture  appears  to  hav» 
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^ea  in  a  somewhat  better  state ;  for,  dnring  iim% 
confinement  of  James  I.,  the  young  Prince  oC^^ 
Scotland,  at  Windsor  Castle  in  1405,  he  tfava, 
poetically  describes  the  gardens  belonging  to  it. 

'       **  Now  was  there  niade>  fast  by  the  touris  wall 
A  garden  fair  X  and  in  the  comers  set 

An  artioiir  green,  with  wandes  long  and  smalt 
Railed  about  f  and  so  with  tree-is  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  kne^ 
That  life  was  non^,  walkynge  there  forbye, 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  aspye. 

'       So  thick  the  bought  and  the  leaves  green 
BtfBhaded  all  the  alKes  that  there  were. 
And  midd^  every  arbour  miffht  be  seen 
The  sharpe,  green^,  sweete  junipere  ; 
Crowing  so  fast  with  branches  here  and  there. 
That,  as  it  seemed  to  a  life  without. 
The  bought  spicad  the  arbour  all  about.*' 

The  confinement  of  James  m  England  was  pro- 
bably not  the  greatest  misfortime  which  he  could 
have  encountered.  He  received  so  excellent  an 
education  at  the  expense  of  Henry  IV.,  that  ho 
became  a  poet,  a  politician,  and  a  philosopher; 
imd  in  horticulture,  in  particular,  he  appears  to 
have  carried  with  him  such  improvements  to 
Scotland,  that,  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  would 
at  his  leisure  times  instruct  those  about  him  in  the 
arts  of  cultivating  kitchen  and  pleasure  ganlens, 
and  of  planting  and  engrafting  different  kinds  of 
fruit-trees.  Even  in  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  agriculture  of  England  was 
still  suffering  from  the  evils  of  the  last,  when  ara- 
ble lands  had  been  for  the  most  part  converted 
into  pasture.  Husbandry  was  enforced  by  sta- 
tute, though  in  vain ;  and  individuals  were  in  vain 
restricted  to  the  keeping  of  2000  sheep,  instead  of 
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MytHX^  wbich  was  not  an  uncommon  amount  for 
a  grazier's  stock ;  but  no  prohibitions  could  pro^ 
v«Bt  the  owners  of  estates  from  employing  them  in 
the  way  supposed  to  be  most  profitable*    In  time^ 
lM>weyer,  tibe.manufi^urers  of  woollen  cloth  being 
forced  to  quit  the  Netherlands,  the  demand  foe 
English,  wool  decHaed,  and  the  practice  of  agri« 
culture  was  again  resumed.     Wheat,  howeyer,  in 
1494,  was  as  low  as  Gs.  the  quarter  ;.but  in>  1497, 
bay  brought  the  nery  high  price  .of  IQs.  the  load> 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  dcougbt.     About  this 
period  the  culture  of  hops  was  revived  or  intro- 
duced in  Englaad,  and  used  in  malt-liquojrs  here 
in  1525 ;  and  hemp  and  flaX  were  first  planted 
here  in  1533,  though  not  wilh  much  success.   To 
the  sixteenth. century  also  belongs  an  agricultural 
treatise,  printed  ]^y  Richard' Pynson  m  1523,  and 
called  '*  A  new  tratte  oi-  treatyse,  most  profytable^ 
{or  all  husbandemen.'*     It  i»  attributed  to  Sir  An* 
tbony  Fitzberbert,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commoi^ 
Pleas  to  Henry  VIL     There  appear  in  it  no  very 
remarkable  deviations  from  the  preset  practice  <rf 
fiurmiiig,  excepting  a  deficiency  in  thosQ  improve 
ments  of  land  which  modem  experience  had  pro* 
duced  by  a  change  of  crops  and  a  variety  of  ifUir. 
nures.     The^agricultural  instruments,  alsoy  appeac 
to.  have  been  very,  similar  to.  the  modem  oneAi 
Another  work  by  the  same  author,  and.  printed  aA 
the  same'  time^  may  also  be  mentioned  as  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  entitled  '*  The  Buke  o( 
Surveying  and  Improvements  ;*    but .  neither  oC 
them  appear  to  contain  any  very  valuable  infor-) 
mation.     The.  horticulture  of  England  sterns  to; 
l^ve  been  improved,  by  th^  bringing   back  q$ 
i^iany  fiWi-tre^s .  and  v^etablcs,  which  bad  for 
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aierly  been  ownmon  in  die  Engtish  gardeas,  Iwl 
bad  been  lost  in  the  late  eiyil  contentioDs.     Tim 
flloiy  baa  neveitheleas  been  disputed ;  since  osbs 
ef  the  fruits  thoa  restored^  is  said  to  hare  b^en  tba 
tfaerry,  tfaengli  a  notice  of  ity  as  if  common^  oo« 
oarsinaworic  printed  in  1496 ;  and  Holinshed  states^ 
ifaattbe  nortb  side  of  London^  withont  Mooi^;ale^ 
bad  been  occnpiedi  time  ont  of  mind,  by  gaf^ 
dens,'  wbicb  in  1497  were  ehioiged  into  fields  for 
the  Ciric  Ardbers.    Andrew  Bofde,  pbysiciaa  .t» 
tbe  Prinoess  Mary,  in  (faking  of  tbe  roots^ 
barbs,  and  frnhs  eommon  in  Ea^and,  menti<»a 
most  of  tbpse  at  jM*esent  imown ;  and  Sir  Tbomaa 
Elyot  repeats  tbem  in  tbe  Castle  of  Hedtb.    Po-> 
latoes,  in  particular,  were  not  uncommon ;  tboogjk 
they  are  described  by  Jobn  Gerarde,  an  eminent 
botanist,  who  was  bom  in  1545,  as  a  food;  and 
also  ^'  a  meatefor  pleasure,  being  either  rosted  in 
tbe  «mbers,  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  oile,  vinegaiv 
and  pepper,  or-  dressed  some  other  way  by  the 
hnnd  of  a  skilfol  cooke. "     JThe  iptroduetion  of 
#ne  splendid  flower  in  this  period  may,  however^ 
be  noticed,  which  was  the  Damask  Kose,  said  t» 
have  been  brought  mto  £ngland  by  Dr  Thomaa 
Lynaoe,  not  long  before  his  death  in  1529«    The 
parks  of  the  nobility  of  the  sixteenUi  century,  wera 
both  extensive  and  numerous ;  and  there  were  aa 
bundred  in  Essex  and  Kent  only. 

The  fifteenth  century,  appears  to  have  discovered 
to  tbe  Soyereigns  of  England,  the  imperfectioon 
tf  an  army,  rused  by  tfa«  feudal  military  tenurea 
of  tbe  Normans»  in  its  undisciplined  cbaracter, 
ttid  its  liability  to  speedy  separation.  This  led  ta 
contracts  between  the  princes  and  their  nobles^ 
or  the  raising  of  cen0id«rable  bodice  of  8oI49i% 
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who  again  tvcnt  to  their  own  temmls  for  levyu^ 
the  troops :  by  which  plan^  a  slow  but  sensiliie  hm* 
lurovement  vraa  made  in  the  English  army,  since 
a  person,  pr<^ortiona]ly  paid  and  bound  to  serre 
for  a  certain  tiipQ,.  was  more  easily  induced  to  be* 
come  a  weU-tp:ained  soldier,  than  one  taken  from 
the  plough,  >^ho8e  precarious  recompense  was  only 
his.  free  quarters.  The  military  tenures  were^ 
bpweyer,'  a  far  less  costly  method  of  ndsing 
troops ;  Bind  the  aboTe-itaentioned  system,  wa» 
foui^d  too  suxnptuoiis  for  the  limited  revenues  of 
the  ancient  English  sovereigns.  When  Henry  y« 
was  raising  his  forces,  ^c.  for  his  French  expedition^ 
^  I415«hee£kct^ditbyc^[itraets.  Hissucieessesand 
renown,  were  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  tba 
f xcellent  discipline  of  this  army ;  but  to  provide 
for  the  cost  of  it,  he  pledged  his  crown  jewels^ 
and  used  every  other  means  of  raising  saoney,  in 
i^ddition  to  the  smq  granted  htm  by  Parliament. 
f'uU  {Muticulars  of  this  army»  and  the  whole  ex'* 
peditlon,  will  be  found  in  Mr  Nicolas's  very  ca- 
rious volume  on  the  battle  of  Aginoourt,  dted  m 
the  Introduction  to  this  w6rk ;  btit  some  notion  of 
th^  expense  of  it  may  be  formed,  by  remember- 
fng,  th^  the  daUy  pay  of  an  archer  was  si3q>ence^ 
a  sum  fully,  equal  to  five  tA^itig^  of  modem  coia^ 
gy.tihe  sixteenth  century,  the  feodal  service  had 
liecowe  still  more  obsolete,  and  warrants,  ealled 
Commissions  of  Array,  were  granted,  to  raise  a 
^ddeu  force  against  invasions ;  when  every  maki 
p«:)son  appeared  under  arms,  and  those  most  fil 
ioT  service  were  furayed  according  to  their  nak 
and  weapons.  The  system,  too,  cSf  rainng  fom» 
£or  fore^  service  by  ooiilract>  between  the  kii^ 
^  JfOL^JU  *  ^ 
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and  the  iiobility»  was  ttill  oontmiied»  the 
inent  for  which  seldom  extended  beyond  a  twelye* 
month.  The  soldiers  -were  soon  raised,  and*  «• 
qnally  so<m  disbanded,  thongfa  they  were  freqaent* 
ly  liable  to  commit  disorders  in  returning  when 
dischai^ged.  And,  on  the  return  of  the  English 
troops  after  the  invasion  of  France  by  Edward  IV* 
in  1475^  snob  ravages  wore  committed  by  the  dvEh 
banded  soldiers,  that  the  King  was  obliged  to  aV* 
tend  in  person  with  the  judges,  to  see  the  laws  en« 
forced;  not  screening,  as  it  is  stated  by  a  cen^ 
temporary  histonan,  his  own  servants  from  the 
halter,  when  convicted  of  felony.  Before  pio^ 
ceeding  to  the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  fifteendi 
and  sixteoith  centuries,  it  may  be  observed,  thai 
under  Henry  VII.  the  daily  pay  of 'an  areherww 
still  sixpence,  which  would  scarcely  be  more  than 
halt-a-crown  in  modern  value. 
.  The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  coram^Msed  a 
new  style  of  armour,  consisting  almost  entkely  of 
opiate ;  though  chain-mail  hauberks  were  somedmes 
used,  and  their  being  cut  up  and  added  to  plate* 
anaour,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  dieur  pre* 
sent  rarity.  Under  Henry  IV.,  the  English  ar* 
monr  was  extremely  splendid ;  the  helmet  was  stiH 
of  a  conical  form  like  a  hood,  though  several  o^ier 
kinds  of  steel  caps  were  in  use ;  the  sldeld  was 
wider  in  the  lower  part;  collars  of  kni^tiiood 
were  introduced ;  the  bridles  and  nedcs  of  horses 
were  ornamented  with  bells,  a  ftMhion  brought  from 
Asia ;  the  stirrups  were  footed,  and  the  sword  waa 
worn  at  the  left  thigbj  attached  to  a  baldridL  «t 
eo^midered  belt.  The  entire  adoption  of  plMto 
%r  arasour,  appears  to  have  .  been  viewed  at  the 
time  with  censidendble  admiration ;  and  in  IMl, 
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a  Fenian  aathar  describes  as  a  wonder,  the  caral* 
ly  of  Europe  being  all  clothed  in  steel,  from  head 
ta  feety  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  eyes, 
•«-tfae  armour  being  fastened  by  a  padlock,  with- 
oat  opening  which,  the  helmet  and  cuirass  could 
not  be  taken  off.  Armour  of  this  time  was  begun 
to  be  put  on  at  the  feet.  The  character  of  armour 
under  Henry  V.  was  globose  breast-plates,  intro* 
dnoed  from  the  Netherlands ;  helmets  with  crests 
and  feathers ;  hoods  with  openings  for  the  face ; 
seall-caps  with  various  forms  of  visors  and  bea- 
yers;  flexible  armour  of  overlapping  plates ;  gaunt- 
lets without  fingers,  and  rests  for  lances;  the 
horaes  heads  endosed  in  iron.  Under  Henry  VL 
she  armour  was  wholly  of  plate,  guarded  with  se* 
veral  additional  standing-plates  called  tuilles,  whicJi 
wete  sometimes  fluted  and  ornamented  with  rich 
Jborders.  Many  of  the  helmets  were  flattened 
jM^ull-caps,  but  there  were  also  some  of  a  loftier 
.eonical  shape,  and  others  called  casquetils,  furnish- 
ed with  ornamental  plates  for  the  eyes  and  ears. 
The  shields  were  made  either  like  long  hearts,  or 
were  circular  targets,  and  the  weapons  were  long 
two-handed  swords,  having  various  punishmentu 
delineated  on  the  blades,  used  for  beheading ;  with 
maces,  feathered  javelines,  pole-axes,  glaives,  and 
apean  of  great  variety.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  the  armour  frequently  consisted  of  round  and 
•harp  projecting  pieces  for  the  breast  and  baclc, 
calleid  a  pair  of  plates,  and  the  arm  pieces  ex- 
tending at  different  parts  ;  cuirasses  of  scale- work, 
and  the  brigandine,  or  jazerine  jackets  of  square 
pieces  of  iron  quilted  on  linen,  were  also  in  use. 
Biack  armour,  both  for  mourning  and  for  battle, 
also  uaed  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  splendid 
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amour  was  exposed  at  the  fimerals  of  knights,  aad 
some  great  persons  were  btuied  in  it.  The  hehnets 
of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  are  decorated  with  thooe 
leathern  scrolls,  which  are  considered  to  bame  been 
ibe  origin  of  the  modem  mantling  snrronnding  ar«- 
BAorial  ensigns ;  hat  which  were  at  first  intended 
to  imitate  torn  scarfis  called  cointises.     The  chief 
variations  in  the  body-armonr,  were  in  pardcvlaar 
parts,  and  not  in  the  general  character ;  hnt  the 
suits  became  most  splendid  under  Richard  Ili^ 
iwiien  their  online  was  most  elegant,  and  their  or- 
naments most  elaborate  and  tastefiil.    Tlie  ^oba^ 
lar  and  cylindrical  form  of  the  cnirass  conlinnedto 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  breast-plate  re- 
mained the  characteristic  and  farying  ^eatore  in 
jBrmotu-  until  its  final  disuse.     Under  Hairy  VK 
iind  VIII.  appeared  the  beantiful  fluted  and  em- 
broidered armour  from  Germany,  sometimes  stamp- 
ed with  anxw  of  the  place  where  it  was  manulae- 
4ared,  and  sometimes  with  those  of  the  owner^ 
Jlaised  armour  also  appeared  in  the  latter  reign, 
^consisting  of  a  black  suit,  with  raised  and  polished 
foliage,  which  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  em- 
bossed armour.    There  was  likewise  white  ormoikr 
of  polished  steel.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  was  introduced  heavy  armour  of  MA 
plates,  made  buUet-proof. 

But  beside  these  complete  suits  of  plate,  whioii 
properly  belonged  to  knights  and  men  at  arms, 
there  occur,  under  all  the  above  sovereigns,  se- 
parate dresses  of  cloth,  &c.  stnfifbd  or  strengthened 
with  iron,  whidh  usudly  formed  the  half-armour 
wore  by  the  common  soldiers;  though  cloaks, 
jazerine  Jackets  of  velvet  with  brass  studsi  stuffisd 
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BhniigjdmJiletg,  or  jackats  reaehiiig  down  to  tiw 
Aigfa»  with  ftleeVes  of  cfaaiii-mail,  and  brigandines 
«f  leatfier  or  dotb,  quoted  orer  small  iron  plates, 
/"^mfpear  also  to  have  been  -  worn  by  the  higher 
nnka.  The  archen  of  Henry  VII.  were  clothed 
in  a  shirt  of  chain-mail  wilJi  wide  sleeres,  under  a 
small  rest  of  red  cloth  laced  in  front,  with  tight 
-hose  on  their  legs,  and  bncklers,  and  bracers  or 
idates  on  the  left  arm.  At  this  period  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry  consisted  of  men<-at*anns,  demi-lan- 
cers>  and  horse-ardheis ;  and  the  infantry  of  bow- 
men,  billmen,  and  halberdiers,  the  last  baring 
iMen  introduced  under  Henry  VII.  Tlie  clothing 
mwB  white  with  a  red  cross.  Under  Queen  Mary 
Am  name  of  men*at'«rms,  as  applied  to  the  knights, 
Ae^f  w«s.  changed  to  spears  and  lances ;  the  for- 
•mer  term  being  toaneferred  to  the  demi-lances, 
^o  supplied  their  place,  and-  wore  steel  fronts. 
Of  .her  foot-soldiers,  the  pikemen  wore  breast- 
plates, wi^  kirtles  called  tassets,  gauntlets,  gor- 
gets, and  steel  hats ;  the  archers  had  brigandines 
of  light  Mue  stnfis,  ■  quilted  over  iron  back  and 
bMast^lates,  a  steel  seuU-elip,  a  bow,  and  a  sheaf 
€»f  twenty-four  arrows  :  and  the  black-billmen,  or 
WberdierB,  were  habited  in  a  steel  hat  named  a 
morion,  and  what  were  called  almaine-riTets,  or 
armour  of  small  bends  of  plate  laid  over  each  o- 
ther.  Under  Elizabeth  some  part  of  the  armour 
seems  to  hare  disappeared,  the  suits  seldom  reach- 
ing below  the  legs ;  and  die  horse'-armour  which 
had  long  continued  very  rich  and  full,  was  in 
this  reign  disused  in  Grermany. 

The  characteristics  of  the  very  numerous  of- 
fensive weapons  used  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
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CMitiaiw,  nre  too  nany  to  be  ttHited  witlnii  tin 
prosent  linits.  A  few  of  tke  pnneipai.  wempam, 
boweyer,  may  be  mentimiedi  omitlmg  tbe  oount^ 
less  vaiieties  and  raoltitades  of  smrds;  kams^ 
daggevB,  szes  with  eresci^at  blades,  blades  cm, 
etavcs,  inaoeBi  qnarteF-Btares,  lanoesy  pikes,  ffaiisy 
and  javelins.  Under  Henry  IV.  i^eared  a  hrgm 
martel,  or  hammer,  called  the-Besague,  apparaif^f 
intended  more  fi>r  throwing  tbam  combat*  ([I'dif 
veign  of  Edward  IV*  are  fonnd  ganushed  speaia^ 
{laying  a  head  called  a  coronal,  a  vamfrfate^  er 
round  piece  of  iron  to  protect  the  hand,  and  gnpen 
or  covmings  of  velret  to  hold  by.  A-  carious  areft^ 
pon  of  the  time  of  Henry  ViH.  was  -  naumd  m 
^word-breaker,  haring  a  pommel/  httt,  guards  »4 
«eymi(tar- blade,  jagged  like  a  saw.  It  contaioei 
H  spring  which  held  fast  the  enemy's  swovd,  whMK» 
«Ter  it  entered  the  teeth,  and  by  moving  tfie  aprioif 
it  was  soon  broken.  At  this  time  wem  als4 
used  the  pole-axe,  eaid  to  hare  been  origmally 
imnight  from  Poland,  which  consisted  only  of  a 
hammer  ami  axe  with  a  spear.  The  mall,  or  mal* 
let  of  lead,  bonnd  with  iron,  wMeh-  was  need  bf 
the  archers ;  and  the  partisan,  a  kind  of  long  and 
hroad-bladed  spear,  wem  also  now  inftrodnced^ 
'Under  Bdward  VI.  are  found  holy  water  sprinkles^ 
or  staves  with  cylindrical  heads,  covered  with 
spikes,  and  a  spear  at  tbe  end ;  bat  the  mac&  woe 
now  exchanged  for  li>e  pistol,  which  was  also  iii» 
serted  in  bucklers  instead  of  a  spike.  There  was, 
however,  as  yet,  no  very  strong  desire  for  the  g^ 
neral  u  e  of  fire-artos,  the  leng-bow  bemg  coii4 
eidered  as  folly  equal. 

The  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  strength  of 
the  castles  in  Eorope,  when  added  to  the  extremo 


(Krtsigfat  and  ioeoiiTenienee  of  the  ancient  artilleiyv 
and  liie  cclst  of  gnnpowder,  formed  the  reasons  for 
the  ]ong-coniiDned  preference,  given  to  the  pro- 
jeetile  engines  nsed  in  the  old  English  wars. 
£ven  the  first  employment  of  the  Bombards  in 
Uie  fourteenth  century,  w«re  upon  the  same  prin- 
eljrfe,  namely,  to  throw  balls  of  lead  or  stone  over 
the  walk  of  a  town  to  demolish  its  buildings, 
tet  their  range  extended  to  little  more  than  300 
yards*  In  the  fift^nth  century,  the  ammunitioa 
of  these  pieces  continued  to  be  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, since  an  order  is  yet  extant  of  1418,  for  mak- 
btg  at  Maidstone,  m  Kent,  7000  stone  bullets  for 
the  King's  ordnance.  Through  the  whole  of  this 
l^eriod,  too,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  inven* 
tm  for  raising  or  depressing  the  bombar<fe,  as 
Aey  were  fixed  nearly  upright  in  a  wooden  frame; 
tet  they  were  sometimes  of  a  very  considerable 
Ois^,  as,  in  1476,  one  carried  a  ball  of  500  pounds 
weight  from  the  Bastile  at  Paris  to  Charenton, 
CaimoB  were  not  used  in  the  field  undl  the  fif« 
teeiith  centary,  when  the  English  appear  to  have 
employed  several  kinds  of  pieces*  Some  were 
small  bombards  on  carriages,  raised  or  depressed 
by  a  wooden  block ;  and  these  were  frequently 
transported  in  machines  called  Carts  of  Grnns,  or 
iHranted  on  battlements,  whence  they  fired  stone 
balls,  ircm  bars,  and  quarrels  headed  with  brass* 
The  culvmne  is  generally  understood  to  signify 
the  larger  kind  of  cannon;  but  it^also  implies  a 
light  artHlery,  carried  by  one,  and  sometimes  two 
men ;  since  it  was  used  thus  at  the  battle  of  Mo* 
rat,  in  1470,  when  10,000  Swiss  were  armed  with 
each  pieces.  In  this  form  the  culverine  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  of  the  match-lock,  it  bebg 
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aa  iron  tube  embediled  in  a  flai  place  of  tiiDb«s^ 
tlie  end  of  which  formed  a  handle ;  ai|d  it  waa 
aomedmea  anpported  on  four  legs,  and  aometiin^p 
hong  between  the  pointa  of  an  iron  fork,  like  a 
awivd.  The  genend  form  of  the  earliest  cannon, 
was  that  of  mere  cylindera  fixed  on  sledges,  her 
ing  often  composed  of  rolled  iron  plates,  iron 
bttra,  or  even  of  jacked  leather  hooped,  which 
could  nevertheleas  be  fired,  because  they  ware 
loaded  hy  chambers  fixed  in  at  the  biseech* 
The  ancient  artillery  was  all  of  foreign  mandlac- 
tnre ;  hot  thoagh  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  eagi^gad 
flemish  gonnen  to  teadi  the  artof  firing  it,  thw 
knowled^  was  very  imperfect;  and  even  in  Uie 
sixteenth  centory,  the  ordnance  in  a  battle  seldoaa 
made  more  than  one  discharge,  the  cavalij^  being 
able  to  attack  them  before  they  were  reloaded*  Jn 
}543,  aliens  were  employed  in  casting  great  brass 
ordnance,  though  one  John  Owen  is  sud  to  havia 
done  so  in  1521 ;  and  in  1626,  Arnold  Kotasp^ 
iiad  a  patent  for  making  guns  in  a  manner  unknown 
in  England.  Balls  of  iron,  lead,  and  stone,  ladlea 
and  sponges,  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  ;  ii| 
whose  reign  also  commenced  the  distinction  be- 
tween field-pieces  and  battering  pieces,  or  those 
above  twelye-ponnders.  In  the  same  period  were 
Itnown  the  numerous  grotesque  and  sanguinary 
names  of  Sacars,  Scorpions,  Falcons,  Murtherers, 
&C.  assigned  to  the  old  artillery,  which  were  fromi 
those  monstrous  tubes  already  mentioned,  as  eni'> 
ployed  in  ejecting  the  Greek  fire.  To  this  clasa 
of  fire-anns  it  remains  only  to  be  added,  that  bombs 
were  invented  in  the  fourteenth  century;  andweva 
at  first  of  brass,  opening  with  hinges,  being  in- 
tended to  beat  down  buildings  in  its  fiUl,  breaking 
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jM  de^troylilg  ererjrthmg  xrcmnd  it  by  the  broken 
flftetal  sciittered  m  its  explosion:  that  cstcemeM  for 
Iraniing  a  town  wi^  fite-balte,  were  contrived  soon 
jtfiier  bomb^:  grenades,  for  the  same  ptopose  of 
430HiagratSifm,  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in 
1*594,  when  liie  howitzer  was  invented  by  the 
Germanft  \  and'  that  the  peterd,  for  forcing  open 
4;Mtle-gate8,  was  devised  in  France  a  short  time 
before  1579,  soon  after  which  it  was  mtroduced 
iMtd  England. 

-  Ilie  tise  of  portable  fire-arms  in  this  nation,  ap« 
f^nre  ijo  bive  been  known  in  14*40  or  1446,  when 
^iey  were  cafled  hand-guns,  and  inade  of  bi-ass  ;  but 
they  are  said  to  have  been  first  employed  at  the 
Aege  of  Lucca  hi  1490.  Hie  earliest  kind  used 
kif  "England  appear^  io  have  beeii  the  scorpion, 
iiaraed  &  hond-canncfn,  and  consisting  of  a  tube  for 
ftping  gunpowd^.  Towards  ^e  end  of  the  reign 
«f  Edward  IV.  appeared  the  barquebuse,  with  a 
^gger  and  cock  holding  the  match ;  and  in  the 
Ciiiie  of  Henry  YIL,  its  strait  stock  was  first  form- 
ad  fiito  A  broad  butt-ead^  for  holding  it  steadily 
jigmnat  the  sfadulder.  When  the  butt  was  hooked 
or  turned  downwards,  it  was  called  a  hackbutt, 
toid  the  snialter  sort  demi'-hligs.  in  1512,  theses 
Ineces  were  Ifa^  by  a  lighted  cord  or  match,  but 
Williottt  a  restV  and  It  was  ordered  by  statute  xtt 
1S41,  that  they  should  not  be  unddr  three  quar- 
fcrt  of  a  yard  long.  The  demi-haques,  being 
smaller  pieces,  gitve  rise  to  pistols  ;  which  were  in- 
Vented  durihg  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  at  Pi^- 
«^  in  Tuscany,  by  Camillo  Vitfelli.  For  the  in- 
iv%ntibii  of  the  Musquet,  sevaral  diflTerent  periods 
liave  been  tasigned ;  though  it  is  geneii-ally  allowed 
hinre  been  adopted  frota  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
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MMory.  8oia  fd«r  il  to  te  battle  of  Kcoigne 
in  1521 ;  othen  to  tho  idga  of  Fmicis  I,  thoogh 
they  did  not  become  coqunon  «til  about  li»67  ; 
and  otben  to  ibe  Dnke  of  Aim  in  tbe  Netbow . 
lands  in  1569.  Soon  after  ils  inventiMi,  boweTw, . 
it  was  adopted  in  England^  wbcro  it  ^eedily  sop- 
phmted  tbe  baiqaeboM ;  and  small  wooden  aifowa 
called  SpiriteSy  were  sbot  from  it  witb  gieat.sn&- 
cess.  The  lengtb  and  wdgbt  of  tbese  euiy  pieces 
introduced  Rarts,  a  kind  of  (cxk  stock  into  tho, 
ground  before  tbe  solditf  when  tbe  mnsket  was 
fired,  and  carried  in  tbe  right  band  in  marcbingr 
Some  of  these  were  armed  with  a  sword-UadSy 
called  a  Swine's  feather,  iar  keeping  off  the  caral- 
ry ;  wbidi  in  the  time  of  Charles  U.  was  nsed  aai 
a  separate  weapon  to  fix  on  the  mnzzle  of  tbe  gui^ 
and  became  the  origin  of  the  bayimoty  so  called 
from  being  mannfai^ued  at  Bayoane.  They  wesa 
first  introduced  into  the  French  army  in  1671« 
and  in  England  superwd  the  pike.  In  addition  t« 
the  previous  notice  of  the  Pistol,  it  may  be  obaenr-* 
ed,  that  it  i^  mentioned  in  1544 ;  that  it  was  nsecl 
by  the  Germany  before  the  French ;  that  the  mos^ 
ancient  are  of  iron,  exciting  the  ramrod,  verj 
thick  in  the  bacrels^  and  baying  iron  hoo)^  to  bfmg 
them  to  the  girdles ;  and  that  a  second  pistol  was 
given  to  horaenBoldien  in  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Of  the  means  used  for  discharging  fire-arms,  the 
match-lock  and  separate  match,  bare  been  already 
mentioned.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  in^ 
vented  tbe  wheel-lock  in  Italy,  for  producing 
sparks  of  fira  by  a  notohed  wheel  of  steel  grating 
against  a  flint,  tbe  wheel  being  wound  up  by  an 
instrument  called  a  Spanner.  This  contrivanoo 
lasted  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  tho 
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wlieel  was  exchanged  for  a  steel  hammer,  which 
formed  the  Soap-haunce  lock ;  about  1669,  the 
modem  firelock  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  use* 
To  this  very  extended  article  it  remains  only  to 
be  added,  that  until  the  invention  of  cartridge- 
boxes,  belts  called  Bandoleers  were  worn  over  the 
loft  shoulders ;  consisting  of  twelve  small  cyliodri- 
eal  tin  or  leathehi  boxes,  each  holding  a  ctmrge  of 
powder.  Flasks  were  also  carried  for  priming- 
powder,  and  a .  bag  for  buHets :  cartridges  were 
generally  adopted  about  168Q,  and  the  first  car- 
tridge-boxes were  worn  round  the  waut^ 

With  respcQt  to  the  banners  of  the  fifi;eenth  cen- 
tury, it  may  be  notlped,  that  the  principal  one 
used  by  Henry  V;  at  Agincpurt,  preceded  thd 
rRoyal  presence  on  a  car ;  it  being,  too  heavy  to  be 
otherwise  carried.  The  armprid  ensigns  of  the 
same  Sovereign,  are  remarkable  for  being  the  first 
wlierehi  the  Fleu^-.de-lys  in  the  Coat  of  Franc6 
are  redueedto  three,  as  they  have  ever'  since  re^ 
mained.  Henry  VI*  adopted  the  present  'motto 
of  "  Dieu  et  mon  droit ; "  under  Henry  VIII.  the 
golden  lion  was  first  assupaed  as  the  dexter  royaj 
supporter ;  and  the  L^on  Crest  wa?  re-established 
hf  £<lizabetb« 


CHAPTER  in. 

tlTERATURE  AND   ARTS  OF  ENGLAND,  11^  Tlit 
SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

The  ecrtent  of  tlie  Antiqaariaii  notices  upon  these 
snbjectsi  eontiuned  ia  the  former  Chapters,  harp 
left  hot  a  rery  Hmited  space  for  the*  contmnance 
of  the  snlject  in  the  present*  This,  hoWerer,  is 
perhaps  of  the  less  importance ;  since,  if  there  b^ 
more  to  narrate,  the  information  is  more  co- 
pious, and  more  easily  to  be  procuried  than  ^e  ma- 
moirs  of  ancient  tames  contained  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

If  the  literature  of  the  rdgn  of  James  I.  were  of 
pn  imperfect  character,  it  was  certainly  more  from 
the  prevalence  of  a  bad  taste,  than  from  the  want 
of  eminent  md  learned  authors.  The  best  erad)>- 
tion  of  the  age,  was  the  study  of  the  ancients  ; 
which,  however,  probably  tended  to  introduce  the 
pedantry,  and  forced  conceits  and  sentiments,  so 
prevalent  in  the  writing  of  the  time.  The  English 
language,  after  having  been  improved  by  Spenser, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  almost  rendered  per- 
fect by  Richard  Hooker  in  his  immortal  books  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  had  begun,  after  the  mid* 
die  of  th«  reign  of  Elmbeth,  to  lose  some  of  its 
own  natire  stamixu^  being  moulded  by  erery 
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writer  accdrding  to  hi»  own  faaey.  The  Latin 
idioniy  which  had  made  some  of  its  innovatii^  pro* 
gress  ia  the  last  reign,  greatly  increased  under 
Jiunes  I.,  who  was  himself  infected  with  the  bad 
taste  of  his  time.  The  prose  composition  has  been 
considered  to  be  more  imperfect  than  the  vene ; 
for  the  purest  langaage  spoken  in  the  Courts  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  L,  is  thought  to  have  differed 
but  little  from  the  best  of  modem  tunes;  and 
therefore  the  unpolbhed  and  Latinised  prose  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  has  been  attributed  to  the 
inperfeet  knowledge  of  the  authors.  But  the  Eng* 
lish  tongue  could  still  boast  of  Sbakapeaie,  Ben 
Jonson,  Edwiurd  Fairfax,  the  translator  of  Tasso ; 
Sir  John  Harrington,  who  rendered  Ariosto  into 
British  verse ;  Dr  Donne,  whose  wit  and  deep 
feeling  thrown  into  his  lin^,  are  almost  entirely 
obscured  by  an  uncommon  harsh  and  uncouth  ex- 
pression ;  Dr  Joseph  Hall,  Btsh<^  of  Exeter,  the 
first  author  of  satires  in  English ;  Sir  Walter  R»* 
leigh ;  Burton,  who  wrote  ihe  curious  and  learned 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Beanmont  and  Fletcher  t 
Owen  Feltham,  and  Lord  Bacon.  The  last  waa 
«Be  of  the  greatest  glories  c^  the  literature  of  tfaia 
period.  He  wrote  more  in  Latin  than  in  English^ 
and  perhaps  had  more  strength  than  elegance  in 
^ther ;  but  he  is  rendered  famoua  by  the  great 
variety  of  hb  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  a  states* 
man,  a,  wit,  a  courtier,  an  author,  a  philosopheri 
i^d  a  companien.  The  Civil  wan  of  the  seven* 
leenth  century,  were  but  little  more  favourable  to 
the  intereate  <|f  titeratwe,  than  thoae  of  the  fifteenth ; 
though  leamifig  was  more  generally  and  more  accu- 
rately esteemi^  Charles  L  waa  a  lover  and  promo* 
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ter  of  ktten,— be  was  himself  a  good  scholar,-— 
wrote  well  in  English  for  his  time,  and  has  even  been 
atroogly  accused  of  haTing  more  regard  to  the  purity 
of  langnage,  than  actnallf  became  his  exalted  sta** 
tton.  -Nor  was  Cromwell  himself  wholly  insensible 
to  literary  merit.  Archbishop  Usher  received  a 
pension  from  him ;  Andrew  Marvell  and  Milton 
were  in  his  service ;  and  the  latter  always  affirm* 
ed  of  hi^,  that  he  was  not  so  illiterate  as  was 
commonly  supposed.  He  gave  lOOJL  yearly  to 
ihe  Prdessor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford;  and  it  is 
and,  that  he  intended  to  have  erected  at  Dnrham 
ft  college  for  the  n<xthem  counties  of  England. 
The  litoary  chaiBcters  of  the  period  were,  in  ma* 
ny  instances,  great  and  eminent ;  the  most  splen- 
did of  whom  was  Milton,  though  he  received  not 
in  his  life  the  reputation  he  deserved.  Edmund 
WaHer  was  the  fint  refiner  of  English  poetry,  or 
at  least  of  rhyme ;  their  principal  ieatures  being 
gaiety,  wit,  and  ingenuity.  Cowley  was  moread^ 
mired  during  his  Hfe  than  Milton,  and  more  cele- 
brated after  his  death ;  he  possessed  great  foro% 
of  thought^  but  he  was  corrupted  by  the  bad  taste 
of  hiB  time.  Sir  John  Denham  had  a  lofdneas 
and  vigoinr,  wbidk  had  scarcely  been  attained  by 
any  previous  poet  who  wrote  in  rhyme.  The  O- 
ceana  of  James  Harrington  was  political  romancOy 
well  adapted  to  an  age  when  the  systems  of  ima- 
ginary republics  occupied  so  much  attention ;  and 
even  to  the  present  day,  it  is  admired  as  a  work 
of  considerable  genius.  There  was  also  much  fine 
writing  in  the  English  language,  boUi  under  Charies 
L  and  IL,  by  William  Chillingworth,  in  his  <<  Re- 
ligion of  Fk-otestants,  a  safe  way  to  l^vation  ;  "in 
Cleveland  s  noble  letter  to  Oliver  Cromwell  ^  in 
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llie  iamons  histories  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the 
eloquent  piety  of  Jeremy  Taylor ;  in  the  abstnust 
philosophy  of  Dr  Henry  More ;  in  the  orthodox 
and  learned  divinity  of  Isaac  Barrow ;  in  the  per- 
ennial exposition  of  Bishop  Pearson ;  in  the  still 
popnlar  works  of  Tillotson,  in  the  courtly  volamee 
of  Sir  WilUam  Temple ;  and  eren  in  the  wild  and 
ill-mladed  philosophy  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  The 
•time  of  Charles  II.  has  sometimes  been  considered 
aa  the  Augastan  age  of  English  literatnre,  thoi^ffa* 
j»erhaps,  that  honour  belongs  rather  to  the  eigh- 
4eenth  century ;  as  hanng  still  greater  parity  and 
simplicity  of  language,  divested  of  much .  of.  thafe 
coarseness  of  expression,  and  that  extravagance 
and  folly,  which  seem  to  have. been  almost  natai» 
rally  .produced  by  the  sudden  removal  of  that  long 
jrei(triction  of  theatrical  amusements  in  England 
.when  freedom  was  again  given  to  wit  BXkd  inge- 
jauity,  and  men  were  so  desirous  and  willing  to  be 
pleased,  that  they  accepted  all  which  was-oiSered 
tthem  with  less  taste  than  avidity.  The  absurdity 
and  wUdness'  of  such  productions,  were  exposed 
.and  ridiculed,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  Re- 
hearsal ;  which  at  length  partly  succe^ed  in  rer 
iorming  the  national  literature,  though  it  was  still 
^defective  in  correctness  and  delicacy.  The  an* 
^hors  of  the  period  exhibit  much  fino  genius,  cor- 
rupted by  the  bad  taste  to  which  they  were  forced 
to  conform,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  eloquent 
.and  spirited  works  of  Dryden,  the  energetical  sa- 
tire of  Lord  Rochester,  the  comic  talent  of  Wy» 
pherley,  and  the  pathetic  powers  of  Otway.  There 
were  other  authors  of  the  time,  who  wrote  with 
good  taste,  as  the  Marquis  of  Halifiax,  and  the 
EarlB  of  Mulgxave,    Dorset,  and  RoseomoHN^ 
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'dioiigli  their  productions  ar&  moie  limited  ki  «r- 
•tenly  or  slighter  in  the  eharftcter  of  their  eonipo- 
mtioQ.  It  k  thus  eridenty  that  the  moet  paiaM 
parts  of  the  Tiew  of  the  literature  of  this  period, 
are  the  fslse  but  powwrfol  taste  of  the  age  whidi 
•prodnoed  it,  and  the  melaneholf  fiite  of  some  of  its 
most  eminent  geninses*  Samuel  BntW,  whose 
pleasant  and  leaned  Hndibrss,  is  written,  for  all 
times,  whilst  in  its  own,  it  had  so  prodigious  an  ef'* 
feet  in  advaaeing  the  Royal  cause,-~lived  in  obsciip 
fitv,  and  died  in  want.  Dryden,  was  to  the  last, 
Only  supported,  and  supported  only,  by  his  writ- 
ings. Aind  Otway,  had  not  e^en  that  good  fop- 
inne,  but  experienced  the  singular  feit^  of  dying 
literally  of  hunger. 

'  The  Tery  hi^  ezceUence  of  the  literature  of  the 
^ghteenth  century,  is  so  generally  known,  admtt- 
tsd,  and  esteemed,  that  it  would  be  larish  of  the 
limited  space  of  these  volumes,  to  eater  into  tha% 
which  reqnirss  so  consid«»ble  an  extent,  properiy 
to  display  it.  The  language  of  the  countay,  now 
became  rapidly  improved  to  its  best  and  pwest 
style,  by  ^e  compositions  of  AdcUson,  Swiflt, 
Pope,  whose  rerse  carried  it  almost  to  absohrte 
perfection,  Dr  South,  Locke,  Hume,  Bishop  Berke^ 
ley,  Dr  Johnson,  and  his  funous  contemporsoes, 
taciuding  the  malevolent,  though  splendid  and  im- 
known  Junius.  The  best  means  for  judging  of  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  tongue,  uid  the 
ehonicter  of  the  literature  of  the  several  periods,  is 
evidently  by  a  perasfd  of  the  works  which  they  have 
produced.  But  without  entering  upon  so  extensive 
aoonrse  of  leadingi  acopiousand  cwrect  general  view 
may  be  obtained,  by  consolting  the  poetical  collee- 
tlom  already  cited,  and  the  following  authorities  used 
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IneoiiipiKiig  the  preceding  notices.  Hume's  duunc- 
'ter  of  the  arts  and  manners  of  England,  under  its 
'  several  sovereigns,  introduced  in  his  history.     Dr 
.Johnson's  History  and  specimens  of  the  English 
Language,  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary,  with  addi- 
tions, by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  Lond.  1618,  4to^ 
▼ol.  I. ;  Mr  George  Burnett's  Specimens  of  JBng^ 
lish  Prose  Writers,  from  the  earliest  times  to  die 
close  of  the  seventemth  century,  with  sketches  bkh- 
graphical  and  literary,  induding  an  aceotmt  of 
boohs  as  weU  as  of  their  anUhors,  Lond.  1807,  8yoy 
'3  vols.;  and  Dr  Southey's  Specimens  of  the  LaJttr 
English  Poets,  with  preliminary  notices,  Lond. 
1807,  870,  3  vols.,  extending  from  Otway  to  Cow- 
per.     That  well  known  selection  from  the  works 
(^the  English  Authors,  entitled  JElegant  JBxtraets, 
in  Prose,  Verse,  and  Epistles,  may  also  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage,  as  well  as  the  collections  of 
4be  Poets  and  Essayists,  edited  by  Mr  Alexander 
Chdlmers,  and  the  series  of  British  Prose  Writers^ 
published  by  Mr  Sharpe  in  25  rolumes,  1819-21, 
18mo. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  considered,  that  the  be8t'^;e 
<ef  music  in  Europe,  was  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  serenteenth  cen- 
tury ;  when,  a  yicious  taste  was  introduced  with 
«  variety  of  treble  instruments,  and  vocal  harmcmy 
was  almoist  irrecoverably  wounded.  In  this  period, 
.flourished  some  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  mas- 
4er8,  as  Luca  Marenzio,  Monteverde,  Orazio 
Vecchi,  Cifra,  the  Prince  of  Venosa,  Palestrina, 
^jtoc  For  the  honour  of  England,  too,  their  con- 
temporaries were  Thomas  Tallis  and  William  Bird, 
tn'ganists  to  Elizabeth's  Chapel,  the  latter  of  whom 

a2 
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composed  the  fianddB  canon  of  ^  Nob  nobis,  Dch 
nine  I "  beside  the  celebrated  mnsidans  mendon- 
ed  ia  the  preceding  chapter.  These  were  foUovi^ 
ed  by  WUbye»  Weelkes,  Bennet,  Morley,  Bateaon> 
and  others,  whose  works  exhibit  deep  skiU  and  fine 
jBTentions  in  the  more  elegant  kinds  of  compositkitt 
as  madrigals,  canzonets,  &c.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  appear  John  Wilson,  Charles  Colman, 
Thomas  Mace,  John  Pkyford,  the  elder  MtHoo, 
Nicholas  Laniere,  and  Henry  Lawes,  the  Pnrod 
of  his  age,  whom  Charles  L  called  the  fiather  of 
ttosic,  and  who  had  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
mnsician  before  him«  At  the  same  period,  too, 
music  was  so  well  and  g^erally  understood)  that 
a  person  who  had  either  voice  or  ear,  and  of  a 
liberal  education,  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  sing 
his  part  at  sight,  and  play  it  on  the  viol  or  lute. 
These  appear  to  hare  been  some  of  the  principal 
instruments  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
violin  was  but  little  known  in  England.  The  Bafi»- 
viol,  called  also  Basao-da-Gamba,  or  Leg-viol,  was 
a  Neapolitan  invention,  having,  in  1683,  six  strings, 
•ad  frets  made  of  gut,  dipped  in  warm  glue  tied 
round  the  neck,  to  be  pressed  by  the  finger  b^ 
hMi  it  was  played  in  fantaaias,  tod  alone,  to  ac* 
company  the  Vx>ice.  After  the  practice  of  stpging 
m^igals  had  ceased,  concerts  of  vi<^  were  the 
usual  entertainments;  and  gentlemen  in  private 
meetmgs  played  three,  four,  or  five  parts  with  vieia, 
as  treble,  tenor,  counter<-tenor,  and  bass,  accoor- 
panied  by  an  organ,  virginal,  or  harpsichord.  Even 
afeer  the  introduction  of  the  violin,  it  was  long 
abandoned  to  ordinary  fiddlera,.  and  not  adnsilted 
into  the  violoconcerts,  though  at  length  it  whotty 
superseded  them;  and  after  they  dedinedi  the 
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King  of  Fntice  and  Charles  II.  had  a  concert  of 
M  Tiolins  playing  to  Uiem  during  dinner.    The 
whole  cathedral-seryice  was  first  set  to  mnsic  h]r 
John  Mafbecke,  Organist  of,  Windsor,  in  1550 ; 
snd  in  the  end  of  the  same  centary,  Palestrina  in- 
troduced the  present  noble  style,  by  redncing  the 
ecclesiastic  chant  to  the  most  extended  notes  in 
mnsic,  called  the  long,  the  breve,  and  the  semi- 
breve,  after  which  the  introduction  of  the  Violin 
mtd  other  instruments  gave  a  new  character  to  . 
<^urch  music.   Having  been  wholly  suppressed  by 
iJie  Puritans,  when  it  was  revived  after  the  resto^ 
ration,  few  could  perform  it ;  and  Charles  II.  in- 
^oduced  into  it  certain  solo  anthems,  and  move- 
ments in  advancing  measure,  called  courant-time, 
the  taste  for  which,  he  had  acquired  in  France* 
The  performance  of  music  in  England,  was  long 
confined  to  the  service  of  the  church,  theatrical 
entertainments,    or  private   practice ;    and  with 
the  exception  of  a  music  meeting  at  Oxford,  dur- 
ing the  Interregnum,  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
aaaembHeti  in  England,  for  improvement  of  the  art, 
until  after  the  Restoration.     The  first  in  London, 
18  believed  to  have  been  those,  held  in  the  coal-loft 
of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Britton,  at  Clerkenwell, 
which  began  in  1678,  when  the  femous  Henry 
.Pnrcell  flourished ;  after  which,  the  practice  and 
understanding  of  music  both  increased,  so  that  by 
-tire  commencement   of  the  eighteenth  century, 
many  persons  of  distinction,  were  great  proficients 
<m  the  viol-da*garaba  and  flute.     The  latter  instru- 
.inentwas  long  carried  and  played  upon  by  gen- 
tlemen, but  about  1710  it  began  to  be  abandoned 
to  inferior  persons.     Italian  music  also  had,  by  that 
lime,  made  some  considerable  progress  in  England ;  in 
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that  year,  arrived  Handel,  to  remde  in  the  nation, 
and  in  that  year,  first  assembled  an  eminent  miMt- 
cal  society,  which  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern  in  the  Strand.  It  has  been  supposed,  that 
the  entertainment  of  the  opera  was  established  in 
England  soon  after  the  Restoration ;  and  Evelyn  in 
his  Diary^  January  5th  1673—74,  mentions,  that  he 
saw  **  an  Italian  opera  in  musiqne  the  first  that  had 
been  in  England  of  this  kind. "  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, however,  knew  nothing  of  this  evidence,  and 
affirms  that  the  first  opera,  truly  so  called,  was 
Arsinoe,  performed  at  Drury-Lane  in  1707,  and 
composed  by  Thomas  Clayton,  one  of  the  band  of 
William  III.  In  ihe  subsequent  early  perform- 
ances of  this  entertiunment,  the  words  were  Eng- 
lish and  the  music  Italian ;  and  who  was  the  first 
writer  of  Italian  operas  in  England,  is  now  known 
only  in  the  instance  of  Etearco,  which  was  com- 
posed by  Haym,  and  represented  in  1711.  The 
first  attempt  at  an  English  opera,  was  made  by 
Sir  William  Davenant,  in  1656 ;  and  consisted  ef 
several  orations  in  prose,  interspersed  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  It  is  probably  tin  pieoe 
mentioned  by  Evelyn,  May  6th  1659,  as  '<  a  new 
opera,  after  y*  Italian  way,  in  recitative  music  and 
sceanes;  much  inferior  to  y*  Italian  composure 
and  magnificence.  "  In  concluding  these  notices, 
it  remains  only  to  he  added,  that  music,  and  es- 
pecially Italian  composures,  were  greatly  enooo- 
raged  in  England,  both  from  the  institution  of  gar- 
dens and  public  concerts,  and  from  the  talents  and 
exertions  of  Bononcini,  Dr  Pepusch,  Dr  Greene^ 
Martini,  Anastatia  Robinson,  aftervrards  Countesa 
of  Peterborough,  Senesino^  Cnzsoni,  Fauatiinp 
Geminiani,  itc. 
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la  the  commenoement  of  die  •erenteenth  cen^ 
tmy,  the  arl  of'Paintiilg  in  England  did  little 
more  than  maintain  the  reputation,  whieh  it  had 
aeqidred  under  Holbein,  Zucearo,  and  Mr  An^ 
4omo  More  ;  but  it  was  still  chiefly  aupported  by 
for^;n  artists,  as  Paul  Vansoraer  and  Dani^ 
Mytens,  though  Cornelius  Jansen,  a  liyely  co^ 
lourist  and  faithful  portrait^painter,  was  a  native 
ol  London,  and  foreign  only  in  his  extraction  and 
«aine.  Mmiature-painting,  was  also  practised  in 
perfection,  by-  two  British  Artists,  Hilliard,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  and  Peter  Olivef, 
4he  gifted  son  of  Isaac,  who  flourished  under 
Quemi  Elizabeth.  Their  worics  became  populafV 
not  less  from  excellence,  dian  from  dieir  convex 
Bienee  of  size,  and  the  ultimate  omamodtel  ap- 
-peanuice,  when  tho  carred  ivory  or  ebony  casket 
which  at  first  enshrined  them,  waa  changed  into  a 
irieh  mountiofp  of  gold  or  brilliants*  Before  the 
ciril  wars,  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  were  highly 
esteemed  in  the  English  Court,  and  a  good  taste 
b^an  to  prevail  in  the  nation.  Charles  I.  loved 
pictured,  and,  it  is  said,  sometimes  painted ;  but 
waa  certainly  an  excellent  connoisseur.  The 
works  of  eminent  masters,  were  bought  up  at  a 
high  rate,  by  the  emulation  between  the  King  of 
England  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain ;  and  Rubens 
and  Vandyke,  were  most  honourably  employed, 
caressed  and  enriched,  in  the  tasteful  Court  of 
Charles  I.  This  reign  tras  the  school  of  portrait- 
painting  in  England,  which  their  transcendent  ta^ 
lents  improved  to  an  astonishing  degree ;  in  Vfhkk 
were  formed  those  famous  artists,  William  Dob- 
.  0on,  the  English  Tintoret ;  George  Jameson,  th6 
Vandyke  of  Scotland ;  and  James  Gandy,  whose 
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works  have  been  considered  ae  Utile. inferior  %o 
Vandyke.      The  reign  Of  Charles  L  is  also  fa^ 
tnous  for  the  high  improrement  of  portraits  in 
enamel,  which»    if  not  invented,   were  at  least 
brought  to  perfection,  by  John  Petitot ;  and.  it  ia 
kiemarkable  that  for  this,  he  was  indebted,  partly 
to  England,  since  the  chemical  knowledge  of  Sir 
Theodore  Mayeme,  physician  to  Cliarles  I.,  com.- 
municated  to  him,  the  more  secret  colours  and 
process  id  vitrifying  his  work,  which  he  was  then 
travelling  to  improve.     In  thus  incidentally  men* 
tioning  that  eminent  physician,  it  will  be  illus* 
trative  both  of  the  Arts  and  Science  of  England, 
at  this  period,  to  observe,  that .  he  was  probably 
•the  first  chemist  of  his ,  time  ;  one  of  the  earliest 
•practitioners,  who  ventured  on  the  use  of  mineral 
inedicine ;  and  an  experimentalist,  who  highly  be- 
jiefitted  the  <U*ts,  by  communicating  his  knowledge 
of  colours   to    Vandyke,    Petitot   and    Rubens* 
Historical  planting,    with   the  exception   of  the 
allegorical  compositions   of  Sir   Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens and    Orazio    Gentileschi,    was   almost    un- 
practised in  England  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  but  Dobson,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  British  artist,  who  uitroduced  real  portraits 
into  historical  pictures,  and  to  have  painted  por- 
traits, 80  as  almost  to  raise  them  into  history.     In 
connexion  with  this  subject,  it  is  also  to  be,  ob- 
served, that  several  collections  of  pictures  were 
made  under  Charles  I.,  particularly  the  Royal,  the 
Arundel  and  the.  Buckingham.     The  most  emi- 
nent artist  of  the  Interregnum,  was  Robert  Walker^ 
who  was  repeatedly  employed   to  paint   Oliver 
Cromwell.     The  character  of  the  painting  intro- 
duced under  Charles  II.  has  been  censored  quite 
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ttS  mncli,  88  the  literature  or  the  morais  of  the 
same  period.    The  false  taste  derived  from  France^ 
of  overpowering  quantities  of  ^hair  and  drapery, 
jfbrced  and  affected  attitudes,  and  Bti*ange  dresses 
and  disguises  of  heroes,  deities  or  shGperdesses, — > 
aii  combined  to  destroy  the  truth  of  the  portraits 
then  executed,  of  which  they  were  almost  univer- 
sally the  leading  characters.     Sir  Peter  Lely  was 
the  most  capital  painter  of  the  time,  and  expe* 
rienced  much  of  the  court-patronage  of  Charles  II. 
Though  he  wandered  considerably  from  nature, 
he  yet  evinced  less  false  taste,  than  many  of  his 
coniemporaries ;  and  his  great  excellence  in  de- 
lineating the  beauties  of  his  time,  has  perpetuated 
his  name  with  unfading  honour.  Of  English  paint- 
ers of  this  age,   one  of  the  most  eminent  was 
Samuel  Cooper,  who  first  gave  miniatures  all  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  oil.     One  costly  feature 
of  the  time,  which  must  have  encouraged,  if  it  did 
not  improve  the  fine  arts,  was  the  very  costly  cus- 
tom of  painting  staircases,  ceilings,  and  saloons, 
in  imitation  of  the  French,  in  which  art  Antonio 
Verrio  was  the  itiost  extensively  employed,  and 
the  most  fiaemous.     An  account  of  the  sums  paid 
him  by  Charles  II.  for  paintings  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle,  is  yet  preserved,   the   amount  of  which  is 
5545/.  8s.  4d.     Beside  these  classes  of  art,  the 
King  was  partial  to  those  pictures  of  minute  finish- 
ing, usually  called  Still-Life,  of  which  so  many 
are  remaining  belonging  to  this  period.     He  also 
liberally  encouraged  the  painters  of  them,  as  well 
those  Flemish  artists  who  excelled  in  highly-wrought 
delineations  of  sea-pieces,  landscapes,  and  flowers. 
From  this  period  to  the  middle  of  the  succeeding 
century,  the  art  of  painting  experienced  a  gradual 
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but  a  mebmcboly  declbe ;  historical  pidaresy  wera 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  decoration  of  stair* 
cases  and  state-apartments ;  and  resemblancey  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  almost  the  sole  test  of  merit  ill 
portraiture.  *The  remains  of  the  classical  taste  of 
Vandyke's,  and  even  of  Lely's  time,  were  carried 
away  by  the  false  style,  to  which  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  submitted  his  fine  pencil.  Art  was  nei- 
ther generally  ondervtood,  nor  properly  appreciatad^ 
even  by  persons  of  superior  rank  and  education  ; 
and  its  true  principles,  w»%  neither  communicatee) 
by  any  national  academy  d  insUtidticm,  nor  any 
standard  of  tapte,  supported  by  Hterature.  The 
irst  attempt  at  establishing  a  school  of  Painting  ill 
England,  was  commenced  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
and  a  few  artists,  in  1711.  In  1724,  Sir  JaoMa 
Thomhill,  one  of  the  most  admired  ceiling  and 
saloon  painters  of  his  time,  endeayonred  to  pro* 
tare  the  incorporation  of  a  Royal  Academy,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  King's  Mews,  with  apartmentt 
for  the  professors,  which  he  had  estimated  would 
amount  to  3139/.  As  this  proposal  made  to  th^ 
Goyemment,  through  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  was  r»> 
fused,  he  opened  an  academy  in  his  own  boose  in 
Corent  Garden,  which  howeyer,  was  limited  equal* 
ly  as  to  duration  and  extent;  and  it  was  not  un^ 
Ua  accession  of  King  George  III.  that  the  arta  of 
England,  revived  from  the  obscurity,  in  which  they 
had  been  so  long  and  so  completely  involved.  In 
the  midst  of  this  darkness,  appeared  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  became  the  great  founder  of  the 
English  school,  the  restorer  of  portraiture  from  tlie 
depraved  mannerism  by  which  it  was  characteriaed» 

and  the  general  improver  of  the  hi^Mt  bnmchea  of 
art. 
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.  The  first  attempt  at  an  assodatioii  of  artists^ 
connected  with  a  public  display  of  their  worksf 
was  in  1759|  when  a  society  was  formed  which 
as8em1)led  in  St  Martin  s  Lane,  and  opened  ita 
first  exhibitions  in  1760,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Society  of  Arts*     This  effort  having  proved  suffi- 
ciently promising  to  induce  the  associated  artista 
to  procure  a  permanent  establishment,  after  a  few 
more  exhibitions  of  their  talent,  the  King  incor* 
porated  them  by  a  Royal  Charter,  dated  January 
28th   1765,  under  the  name  of  the  Society  ai 
.^jtists  of  Great  Britain*     The  union  of  the  two. 
establishments,  however,  was   not  lasting,   since 
they  separated  three  years  after ;  the  present  Royal 
Acad^ny  being  founded  in  1768*    It  consists  of 
a  President;  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Paintings 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  who  each  deliver  a 
course  of  six  lectures  every  winter;  and  three 
olasaes  of  mbmben,  entitled  Royal  Academicians^ 
of  whom  there  are  forty  associateSf  twenty  in  num« 
ber,  and  six  associated  Engravers*     The  election 
^  each,  requires  the  King  s  sanction,  and  the  new 
member,  presents  a  specimen  of  his  talent,  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Academy*     There  are  also  stn* 
dents  admitted  on  the   establishment,   to  draw 
tnm  the  life  and  plaster  models,  which  it  pro* 
Tides ;  and  to  encourage  the  practice  of  art,  prizea 
^f  gold  and  silver  medals,  are  yearly  distributed, 
br  the  best  drawings  of  academy  figures,  archi« 
tectuial  designs,  historical  compositions  in  paint* 
iQg,  and  pieces  of  sculpture.     Those  who  succeed 
in  gttinipg  the  gold  medal,  have  the  farther  privi* 
lege  of  becoming  candidates  in  rotation  to  be  seat 
uteoad  with. the  Kings  pension ;  which  allows  WL 
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for  tnyelling  to  Italy  and  back,  and  lOOL  yeariy 
for  three  years.  The  annual  exhibitions  of  this 
noble  Institution  are  well  known.  They  comprise 
original  productions  in  every  branch  of  art,  and 
generally  contain  between  eleven  and  twelre  hun- 
dred pieces.  Indeed^  from  the  time  when  die 
Royal  Academy  was  instituted,  the  improyement 
of  the  arts  and  the  increase  of  artists  have  been 
progvessiye ;  and  it  was  calculated,  that  in  181B 
there  were  98 1  professional  artists  in  and  around 
the  metropolis.  Of  these,  532  were  painters,  in* 
eluding  43  ladies;  45  sculptors;  149  ardiitecte; 
and  255  engravers  of  yarious  kinds;  but  every 
class  has  now  very  considerably  increased.  The 
nineteenth  century,  has  witnessed  the  establish- 
ment of  several  other  associations,  for  the  prao* 
lioe,  improvement,  and  exhibition  of  painting,  sculp- 
tnre,  and  engravings.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  is,  the  British  Institution,  opened,  ia 
1806,  for  the  display  and  sale  of  the  works  of 
living  artists  ;  their  farther  encouragement,  by  of« 
fering  high  premiums  or  commissions,  for  such  laige 
paintings,  as  might  exceed  individual  patronage ; 
and  the  improvement  of  taste,  by  allowing  paint- 
ers to  study  from  the  annual  collection  of  pictures 
of  established  merit,  of  all  ages  and  nations.  There 
are,  beside  these  principal  establishments,  the  so- 
ciety of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  formed  in  1804j 
whose  branch  of  art,  has  been  brought  to  the  high- 
est perfection  in  England ;  and  the  society  of  Bri- 
tish Artists,  instituted  in  1823.  To  enumerato 
the  eminent  English  painters,  produced  in  the  eigln 
teenth  century,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  pre* 
sent  sketch,  which  is  already  too  for  extended ; 
but  the  original  and  admiiable  Hogartbi  Riebard 
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Wilson,  the  Claude  of  Biitsiin,  Thomas  Gainsbo* 
tough.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Ozias  Humphrey 
ahottld  never  be  forgotten.  Namerons  othors  of 
gfeat  merit,  will  be  found  in  the  condudii^  to** 
Inmes  of  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  and  the  o<mtinua- 
turn,  byEdwaJ^  Edwards,  Lond.  1808,  4to. 
*  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  English  sculptor^ 
had  produced  any  very  considerable  imprevementy 
Irbm  its  Gothic  features  and  system,  before  the 
middle  of  the  rmgn  of  James  I. ;  though  a  better 
taste  had  been  long  previously  introduced  in  France 
Qiider  John  Gougeon  and  Germain  Pilon.  Tha 
character  of  1^  monuments  of  this  period  was  one 
pr  more  lying  or  kneeling  figures,  on  a  slab  of 
ovUte  marble  or  alabaster;  the  effigies,  being 
frequently  taken  from  good  portraits,  and  bean? 
jtifttlly  carved  as  to  the  armour  and  habits,  Th« 
other  ornaments  consisted  chiefly  of  lai^ps 
and  rich  entabtotnres,  Corinthian  colusms,  la&j 
arches,  and  emblaeoned  armorial  enttgns.  These 
were  the  most  stately  works,  approaching  to 
aeulpture;  which  were  sometimes  farther  em.- 
Iiellwhed,  by  the  addition  of  other  whole-leagib 
^gures,  attending  the  dead,  as  in  the  famous  in- 
stances,  of  the  monuments  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  and 
Xiord  Norris,  both  in  Westminstw  Abbey*  The 
collections  of  ancient  pieces  of  sculpture,  formed 
hy  Charles  I.  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  from  Rubens,  and,  abova 
all,  by  the  famous  Arundel  torn  Italy,  itself  at  an. 
unlimited  expen8e,«»began  to  infuse  into  Englandf 
A.  better  taste  for  sculpture,  and  an  entirely  new 
aequaintance  with  the  best  classical  models.  Of 
these  collections,  the  first.,  including  some  small 
bffofites,  fasougbt  tog^h^  by  Henry  Fringe  «f 
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Wales,  WW  dnpened  by  the  Parliamentary  Coni' 
■Htnonens  who  told  them  to  the  Spanish  Ambas* 
aador.  Tke  second  was  sold  at  Antweq>;  but 
•early  the  whole  of  the  last,  still  adorn  the  gallery 
«(  Qifoidy  for  which  they  were  procured  by  the 
aolidtaftion  of  Mr  EirelyB  in  1667.  The  family 
•f  Stooe,  produced  some  of  the  best  and  most  emi- 
jMBt  scd^locB  of  the  period ;  bat  thehr  worica 
were  unon  distfaigvished  by  their  elaborate  finirii* 
ng  thaA'their  improfed  taste ;  and  the  chief  id* 
delation  in  monamental  effigies  was,  that  the  fi* 
gwe  wassomedmet  seated,  instead  of  being  repre^ 
aeiited  reeombent.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  pro- 
sbeed  that  famoos  scnlptor,  Gringling  Gribbons;^ 
whose  wonderful  talent  in  carfing'-wood,  Mr  Ev^ 
lyn  aeoidantally  discorered  in  1671,  and  soon  af* 
ter  introduced  him  to  Royalty.  Another  eminent 
artist  of  the  same  peruMl  and  prrofbssion,  was 
Caiaa  Gabriel  Gibber,  whose  most  capital  worin 
wwe  the  two-  figores  of  madmen,  erected  al 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  the  eariiest  spedmen  itt 
Ragl—t^i  exhibiting  so  modi  talent.  Bodi  these 
aealptors,  however,  if  not  foreignera,  learned  their 
art  nnder  Dutch  instractors ;  and  having  nothing 
from  France  or  Italy,  did  not  advance  the  grace 
or  purity  of  the  Bngiish  school.  Indeed  the  pri]> 
dpal  use  of  sculpture  in  their  time,  was  the  deco* 
ration  of  buildings  and  apartments ;  in  the  latter 
•f>  which,  however,  Gibbons  arrived  at  the  utmost 
perfection,  and  excelled  all  his  continentid  con* 
temporaries.  The  general  adoption  and  improve* 
meat  of  sculpture  in  ETngland,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  principally  effected  by  two  foragn^ 
en,  John  Michael  Rysbrach,  and  Louis  FhoMSS 
Ae  latter  of  whom,  possessed  cMiMer- 
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$ble  talent,  and  great  delicacy  in  his  prodnctions. 
The  first,  was  most  excellent  in  his  Imsts^  which 
were  accurate  pwtraits,  and,  indeed,  his  great 
characteristic  was  correctness.  The  monuments 
0i  this  period,  are  distinguished  by  allegorical 
figures  and  dresses,  groups  of  statues  and  medal- 
lions, bearing  .  profiles  of  the  deceased  peraonsy 
jfcCn  and  the  almost  continual  use  of  the  Roman 
habit  and  armour.  These  peculiarities,  were 
chiefly  French;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
ihough  sculpture,  had  undoubtedly  made  sout 
considerable  progress  in  England,  by  the  eighteenlh 
century,  it  was  still  very  far  from  the  classical 
character  of  the  ancient  art.  In  the  reign  of 
pharles  L,  the  removal  of  any  very  excellent  piece 
pi  sculpture  from  Italy  was  positively  prohifaoited ; 
and  Mr  Dallaway  states,  that,  the  first  virtnosoy 
.who  brought  a  statue  of  high  merit  into  England^ 
WBB  Thomas  Coke,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  tl\e  last 
century ;  who  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  at 
Rome  for  a  short  time  by  order  of  the  Pope,  for 
having  negociated  the  successful  removal  of  the 
celebrated  Diana,  now  at  Holkham.  The  reign 
of  George  II L  was  characterised  by  an  improving 
taste,  which  influencing  the  possessors  of  rank  and 
wealth  in  England,  has  rendered  it  almost  equal 
to  Rome  and  Florence,  in  the  honourable  acquisi- 
tion of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  Greek  and 
Roman  ^'.ulptures.  These,  and  other  causes,  pro- 
duced those  splendid  collections  made  by  Charles 
Townely  Esq.,  and  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  now  im- 
aerved  in  the  great  Nati(mal  Gallery  of  the  British 
Museum. 

To  pursue  the  progress  of  the  art  of  engraring 
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in  Engkndy  in  as  circamstaiitial  a  namllTe,  wovld 
occnpy  too  great  a  space,  and  certainly  not  prova 
gratifykig  to  the  general  reader.  The  firat  £ng^ 
lishman  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  art,  waa 
John  Pbyne ;  before  whose  time  the  best  artists 
were,  Geoige  Hoefiaagle,  Theodore  de  Brie,  Re« 
gbiaki  Eisteacke, '  Francis  Delanun,  the  R»s  fa* 
miiy,  by  ono  of  whom  Pliyne  was  instmctedi 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  howevmv  appeared  tha 
easinent  and  beantifhl  works  of  William  Martial 
and  Greoige  Olorer,  British  engrarm^  ;  with  dioso 
of  Vender  Voerst,  Lucas  VoistermaD,  and  above 
a]],  the  admirable  etchings  of  the  indefat^aMe 
Wenceslaus  Hollar,  whose  prints  are  suj^posed  to 
have  amounted  to  2400,  executed  in  52  yeai% 
nlany  of  them  being  very  large  -and  elaboFBtet 
Under  Charles  11.  engraved  Francis  Barlow,  of 
Wondeffol  skill  in  the  delineation  of  animals  and 
birds;  Robert Gaywood,  the  pupil  of  Hollar;  tho 
laborious  Robert  White,  and  William  Faithome» 
one  of  the  most  capital  engravers  who  have  ap- 
peared in  this  country,  to  whom  may  be  added 
(he  excellent  Parisian,  Peter  Lombart*  In  this 
reign,  and  in  this  nation,  Prince  Rupert,  Palatino 
of  the  Rhine,  improved  and  introduced  the  peca^ 
liar  and  eflPective  art  of  Mezzo-tinto  engravmg; 
invented,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  L.  de  Siegen,  a  Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel,  in  the  service  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  in  1643.  It  was  carried  to  its  utmoiBit  ptae^ 
fectron  by  J.  Smith  junior,  and  John  Faber  die 
younger,  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteentli 
century.  The  dtsttnguishing  character  of  Ae  eariy 
engi-avers  of  England,  was  that  of  minute  fiaisliiog 
tad  neaitness ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  tiraea  <tf 
s-   *^^>ert   Strange,   Woollett,  J.  K.  Sherwii^ 
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Sharpe,  and  other  eminent  artists  of  a  later  period» 
that  the  legitimate  art  of  line-engraving  was  rightly> 
understood,  or  had  made  its  most  effectual  ad- 
vances towards  perfection. 

Of  other  arts  practised  in  England,  about  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  follow-* 
ing  may  be  noticed  in  brief  and  general  terms. 
Seal  engraving,  had  been  practised  in  England  un- 
der Henry  VIII.  by  John  de  Mayne  and  Richard 
Atsyll,  probably  a  native,  a  graver  of  precioua 
atones.  In  1552,  the  sixth  of  Edward  VI.,  ft 
patent  was  granted  to  Anthony  Deric,  of  the  of^ 
ice  of  capital  sculptor  of  King's  coins.  Tha 
seventeenth  century  possessed  several  very  emi* 
oent  medalists,  as  Thomas  and  Abraham  Simons, 
and  Nicholas  Briot,  who  first  introduced  stamped^ 
instead  of  struck  money,  into  France.  Under 
Cfaaries  I.  Martin  Johnson  was  a  celebrated  seal 
engraver ;  Christian  Van  Vianen,  eminent  for  chas^ 
ing  and  embossing  of  plate ;  and  Francesco  Fa- 
BeHi,  for  casting  statues  and  groups  in  metal* 
UntQ  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  Thomas  Si« 
mon  was  the  King's  medallist ;  but  as  he  revolted 
to  the  Parliament,  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomaa 
Rawlins,  who  became  engraver  to  the  King's 
mint,  and  was  also  kAown  as  a  cutter  of  precious 
stones.  The  money  of  the  commonwealth,  waa 
beautifully  coined  by  Peter  Blondeau.  The 
medallists  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  tho 
famous  brothera  John,  Joseph  and  Philip  Rotier^ 
tvho  were  employed  after  the  discharge  of  Simmi 
at  the  Restoration ;  in  consequence  of  their  father; 
a  goldsmith  and  banker,  having  supplied  the  King 
vitli  money  during  his  exile.  They  were  all  en- 
.  graven  of  seals  and  coins,  and  were  placed  in  th 
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Royal  mmt,  wliere  tiiey  wen  aDowed  2O0L  for 
ezecotbig  every  broad  seal ;  and  they  ai«  aaid  to 
IttTe  gained  SOOL  yeariy  by  seQing  great  nnmbeia 
of  medak  abroad.  John  Rotier  was  considered 
the  beat  artist ;  bat  Simon  pcesoited  the  King 
ao  exquisite  a  crown-pieoe,  having  a  petition 
graven  on  the  rim,  that  his  own  salary  was  restor- 
ed. Tliere  were  othen  of  the  Rotier  family  who 
excelled  in  coining ;  and  John  and  his  son  Roberfc* 
jtcmained  in  the  Government  service  imtil  the  Re-, 
▼olndony  soon  after  which  they  retired,  tfaongh  tha^ 
former  lived  nntil  after  the  accession  of  Qneea 
Anne.  Charles  Christian  Reisen,  was  the  most 
eelebrated  seal-engniTer  of  the  next  reign ;  and  iA 
that  of  Geoige  U.  appeared  the  beaatifnl  series 
of  English  Kings  struck  in  coppery  and  other 
medals  of  the  famous  John  Daarier.  Contempo- 
nuy  with  him,  was  Laurence  Natte,  who  engra- 
ved the  anronation  medal  of  King  George  JIL 

London  in  the  time  of  King  James  L  was  bu3t 
ahnoat  entirely  of  wood,  and  was  remarked  aa  a 
straggling  unpl«»ing  citjr,  badly  paved  with  sraaU 
sharp  stones,  v^ch  caused  barges  for  water-car- 
riage to  be  generally  employed  instead  of  coaches. 
The  erection  of  stately  and  extensive  mansions, 
was,  however,  Uie  architectural  character  of  thia 
period ;  which  may  be  distinguished,  by  the  ex- 
ehange  of  angular  or  circular  bay  windows,  for  very: 
capacious  square  ones,  unequally  parted  by  » 
trmsom,  and  placed  in  long  series  in  the  seFeral 
storeys.  The  parapets  also,  lost  what  remained  of 
their  embattled  character;  and  the  building  ap-: 
peared  one  solid  mass,  with  Bjcentnl  square  turrel 
more  lofty  than  those  at  the  comers.  The  names 
«nd  works  of  English  Architects  of  this  time,  may 
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be  seen  in  Walpole,  and  especially  in  Mr  Dalla- 
way's  most  valuable  additions,  which  are  decorate 
ed  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  mansions 
in  the  different  periods,  most  exquisitely  delineat- 
ed and  engraven  on  wood.  This  splendid  and  ex^ 
tensive  scale  for  large  mansions,  was  more  general 
under  James  and  Charles  I.,  than  it  had  been  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;^of  which  several  fine  evi** 
dences  are  yet  remaining.  Of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  quadrangle  of  the  magnificent  Schools 
at  Oxfoid,  built  by  Thomas  Holte ;  Hatfield  in 
Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Salisbury,  erected 
in  1611 ;  and  Audley  Inn,  Essex,  the  mansion  of 
Lotd  Suffolk,  built  in  1616,  by  Bernard  Jansen. 
A  v^ry  stately  house,  was  also  erected  at  Campden 
in  Glocestershire,  by  Sir  Baptist  Hicks  the  Court 
mercer,  at  an  expense  of  29,00011,  whicb  was 
burned  down  during  tbe  civU  wars;  but  wbeit 
perfect,  it  occupied  eight  acres,  was  of  the  most 
eplendid  architecture,  and  a  very  capacious  dome 
arising  from  the  roof,  which  was  regularly  illumine 
ated  every  night,  for  the  direction  of  travellers. 
Before  the  extensive  changes  in  English  architec- 
ture, effected  by  Inigo  Jones,  there  was  little  de- 
cided alteration  in  its  character;  though  there 
were  some  buildings  in  the  Italian  style,  in  Eng- 
land, before  his  erection  of  Whitehall.  And  even 
in  the  works  of  that  very  eminent  artist,  there  was 
a  marked  distinction  and  improvement,  between 
his  earlier  designs  and  those  which  he  made  after 
his  entire  adoption  of  the  manner  of  Palladio. 
The  talents  and  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
threw  a  sudden  and  brilliant  lustre  on  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in  his  Ash- 
Biolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  the  Church  of  St 
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^Stephen  Walbrook,  in  London,  the  mnltitvde  id 
other  churches  designed  b^  his  hand  aftei^  die 
great  fire*  and  Uie  crown  of  his  fame,  St  FauFa 
Cathedral.  The  character  of  the  domestic  arefai* 
'tecture  of  this  time,  in  the  rebuilding  of  ^^se 
houses  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  was  chiefly  adopted  from  the  French ;  and 
iMinsisted  of  saloons,  spacious  staircases)  and  loi^ 
suits  of  state-apartments*  Under  Queen  Ame^ 
^ir  John  Vanbrugh,  introduced  a  style  of  bdildiii^ 
into  Elngland,  which  is  generally  reprteented  sa 
equally  devoid  of  rule  or  precedent.  Its  main  fea* 
ture  was  massiveness,  with  varied  decorations  a« 
bove,  and  numerous  bold  projections  of  dififerent 
heights,  to  relieve  the  solidity  of  the  immaisa 
pile.  The  great  merit  of  his  works,  is  their  pte^ 
turesque  efiect,  when  surrounded  4)y  the  improved 
style  of  landscape-gardening,  which  was  adopted 
after  his  decease.  Two  of  the  most  fashionable 
architects  of  the  next  reigns,  were  James  Gibbs, 
who  erected  the  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford  ;  and 
William  Kent,  who  was  almost  equally  encouraged 
in  erecting  of  mansions  and  monuments,  desigii* 
ing  of  embellishments  for  books,  and  furniture  for 
bouses,  and  the  disposition  of.  plantations  and  tbe 
improvement  of  gardens.  The  names  of  Batlj^ 
Langley,  Thomas  Ripley,  and  Charles  Lab^ye^ 
who  erected  Westminster  Bridge,  also  belong  te 
the  Annals  of  Architecture  in  the  eighteenth  cea* 
tury. 

Some  notices  of  the  English  gardens,  have  al- 
ready been  given,  but  the  period  of  their  greafeeat 
state,  was  probably  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  or 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century;  whoa 
they  were  characterized  by  numerous  terraoesy  with 
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Steps  leading  from  one  to  another,  guarded  with 
•ieiie  balnstradefl,  and  decorated  with  vases,  sculps 
tares,  and  metal  statues;  and  by  canals,  and  s 
ikousand  deyices  of  water-works,  both  open  and 
concealed,  to  play  o£f  suddenly  and  wet  the  spec* 
latoTy  or  form  a  cpol  walk  of  arches  of  water.  The 
parterres  were  made  in  fantastic  shapes,  with  pat- 
terns like  embroidery ;  and  names  and  inscriptions 
ia  box,  or  trees  trimmed  into  singular  forms,  called 
Topiary  works,  some  being  cut  like  animals  and 
castles,  and  one  is  mentioned  in  the  form  of  a 
wr^'s  nest,  lai^e  enough  to  receire  a  person  to  « 
■cat  within  it.  Labyrinths,  both  square  and  roundi 
conducting  after  an  intricate  walk  to  an  arbour,  or 
Wwer  in  the  centre,  were  features  of  an  English 
gttrden  at  a  very  early  period:  since  it  was  in  such 
•.place  at  Woodstock  Pahice,  that  Henry  II.  con- 
cealed Fair  Rosamond  in  117&,  and  their  frequent 
alhtsions  to  '^  herbers  '*  in  the  w&tka  of  the  oldest 
EDglish  poets.  The  ancient  gardens  also,  sometimes 
eantidned  decoys  for  waterfowl,  bowling  greens, 
«k1  alleys  for  shooting  at*  butts  with  bows  and  ar- 
vpws,  having  beside -them '  short  trees,  the  tops 
wbere<»f  were  cat  into  seats  for  ladies  to  view  the 
^ort*  These  were  called  stands,  and  were  also 
made  in  parks  to  overlook  the  deer-shooting.  Se^ 
Tend  very  curious  particulars  on  the  culture  and 
disposition  of  the  old  English  gardens,  will  be 
foand  in  Evelyns  Miscellaneous  Works,  Lend; 
1825,  4to.  The  period  of  the  Revolution,  only 
braaght  an  increase  of  Dutch  taste  and  additional 
fcnnality  into  the  gardens  of  Britain ;  and  in  that 
of  William  III.  at  Kensington,  the  hedges  were 
shaped  into  the  figures  of  fortifications,  one  part 
hmsig  kaown  by  the  name  of  the  Siege  of  Troy: 
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The  first  attempt  at  a  reformation  of  this  wfsUmf 
was  made  by  a  fasbioDable  designer  of  gard^aoy 
named  Bridgeman,  early  in  the  eighteenth  ceiH 
tnry.      He  banished  the  ecalptures  of  box  and 
holly,  and  though  he  still  retained  s^t  walks  and 
high  clipped  hedges,  he  abandoned  the  former  pre-» 
dsion  and  squareness,  made  his  diFisigna  irregukuv 
and  divereified  his  grounds  by  wilderness  and  looae 
grores  of  oak.  In  the  Royal  gardens  at  RichnKmdy 
he  introduced  cultivated  field  and  fragments  of 
wood,  and,  at  length,  is  supposed  to  have  Intvo- 
duced  the  sunk  fence  for  boundaries  instead  of 
walls:   an  attempt,   says  Walpole,   from  whom 
these  notices   hare  been  abstracted,   considered 
so  astonishing,  that  the  common   people   called 
them  Ha  !  Has  I  to  express  their  surprise  at  die 
sudden  termination  of  their  walk.     He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Kent  the  architect,  whose  ability  as  aa 
artist,  enabled  him  to  give  a  fine  perspective  asd 
picturesque  effect,  as  well  as  to  adcvn  the  ter« 
mination  of  his  walks   with,  seats,  tem]^,  &c# 
either  delineated  by  the  pencil,  or  erected  in 
stone.      He   was  also  peculiarly  skilful  in  bis 
management  of  water,  which    he  led    threogh 
the  pleasure-ground  with  easy  mhI  natural  streams ; 
and  he  gave  all  its  vahie  to  foresfe  scenery,  oidy 
rendering  the  approach  to  it  more  gradual  and 
pleasing.     The  art  of  landscape-gardening  is,  how- 
ever, at  the  present  time  still  better  underslaod 
and  valued ;  the   errors  by  which  Kent's  labours 
were  disfigured,    are  now  avoided;   and  artists 
succeeding  artists,  have  at  length  brought  the 
practice  almost  to  perfection. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  seveaiiteettth  cen« 
tury,  both  sdeaces  and  polite  literature  must  ha 
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considered  in  a  very  yonng  and  imperfect  state : 
since  scholastic  learning  and  polemical  divinity,  re- 
tarded the  increase  of  .almost  all  otlier.  branches  of 
knowledge.  Geometry  was  almost  totally  aban- 
doned and  unknown  in  Ei^gland,  until  its  revival 
was  encouraged  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who  an- 
nexed a  salary  to  the  mathematical  and  astrono- 
Boical  professors  at  Oxford*  Puring  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  Commonwealth,  a  few  sedate  phir 
iosophersy  in  the  retirement  of  that  University, 
continaed  to  cultivate  experimental  philosophy, 
and  established  meetings,  for  the  mutual  commu- 
nication of  their  discoveries  in  physics  and  geo- 
metry. They  consisted  of  the  Hon,  Robert 
Boyk,  Sir  William  Petty,  one.  of  the  first  of  po- 
litical eoonomista ;  Dr  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of 
Ely ;  Christopher  Wren,  his  famous  nephew ;  and 
tiawrcnce  Rooke,  a  very  eminent  mathematician  ; 
and  they  assembled  at  the  apartments  of  Dr  John 
WiUdns,  of  Wadham  College,  a  clergyman  of  a 
nechamcal,  but  singular  genius,  who  had  married 
CromweHs  sister,  and  who  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Ely.  The  members  of  this  little  asso- 
eiation,  afterwards  renewed  their  scientific  inti- 
macy in  London ;  and  on  August  ISth  1662,  a 
charter  passed  the  Great  Seal,  incorporating  them, 
with  several  others,  the  most  eminent  of  their 
time,  into  that  fiamons  institution  called  the  Royal 
Society.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
pmsuits  of  philosophers,  of  this  period,  were 
frequently  very  similar  to  those  of  the  alchemists 
of  a  much  more  unenlightened  time;  and  often 
as  visionary  as  the  delusions   of  natural  magic. 
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Sir  Kenelm  Dtgby  and  Elias  Ashmole,  were 
botk  experimentalists  of  this  kind;  and  even 
the  early  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  itself, 
were  not  wholly  free  from  singular  inqniries, 
which  could  answer  no  very  valuable  purpose ; 
such  as  the  question,  if  horns  would  take  root  in 
the  earth,  and  vegetate  like  a  tree  ?  Boyle,  how- 
ever, was  a  searcher  into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  of 
quite  a  different  character ;  and,  some  lime  after 
his  death,  Evelyn  observes  of  him,  that  nothing 
ever  came  under  his  examination,  but  he  made  it 
disclose  all  its  properties.  In  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
England  may  boast  of  having  produced  the  great- 
est genius,  which  ever  arose  to  instruct  and  adorn 
mankind.  He  was  equally  cautious  in  admitting 
so  principles  but  those  founded  on  actual  experi- 
ment, and  resoltite  in  adopting  what  he  had  proved ; 
but  he  was  long,  both  from  his  modesty  and  sim* 
plidty,  unknown  to  the  world,  though  he  at  last 
shone  out  with  a  lustre,  which  scarcely  any  other 
person  attained  during  his  own  Kfetime.  Several 
cif  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  directed  their 
studies  towards  astronomy,  and  the  investigation 
and  improvement  of  that  science,  became  one  of 
its  principal  olijects.  Even  before  its  incorpora- 
tion, some  of  them  attended  the  King  in  May 
1661,  to  show  him  Saturn's  belt  nearly  eclipsed 
by  the  moon,  through  his  Majesty^l  great  tele- 
scope, 35  feet  long.  But  whatever  the  Society 
was  engaged  in,  seemed  .to  excite  a  strong  interest 
ia  Charles,  who  is  affirmed  to  have  carried  on  a 
series  of  similar  experiments  in  his  own  palace. 
The  original  meeting  place  of  this  association,  was 
Gresham  College;  but  in  1711,  it  removed  ta 
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Crane  Court,  and,  npon  the  re-erection  of  Som^- 
set  House^  had  permanent  apartments  aangned  to 
it  in  that  building.  The  Society  publishes  an  an- 
nual volume  of  its  proceedings,  &c.  entitled  Phi- 
losophical' Transactions,  which  now  extend  to  1 16 
in  number,  from  1665  to  1826.  Some  of  the 
earlier  papers,  are  certainly  of  a  character,  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  present  enlightened  state  of 
science ;  but  many  others,  contain  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  information.  It  should  also 
never  be  foigotten,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
a  memorial  from  the  Royal  Society  in  February 
1768,  for  an  expedition  to  be  sent  to  the  South 
Sea»  to  observe  the  approaching  transit  of  Venua 
over  the  sun,  that  Captain  Cook  commencMl 
those  famous  discoveries,  which  have  ever  reflected 
so  much  honour  upon  the  reign  of  King  George 
the  Third. 

J  An  account,  or  indeed  a  very  brief  view  of  th^ 
gradual  improvement  of  science  in  England,  from 
its  first  encouragement  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
jto  its  almost  absolute  perfection  in  the  nineteendi, 
.cannot  be  comprised  in  these  pages*  Much  of  its 
history,  may  be  collected  from  the  interesting  an- 
nals of  the  Royal  Society,  composed  by  Bishop 
Sprat  and  Dr  Thomas  Thomson.  The  discove- 
ries of  later  times,  of  Herschell  in  Astronomy ;  of 
Watson,  Davy,  and  Brande,  in  Chemistry ;  of 
Franklin  and  Priestley  in  Electricity ;  of  Newton 
in  Optics  ;  and  of  the  gjpit  powers  given  to  Me- 
chanics by  the  steam-engines  of  Watt ; — are  re- 
corded in  too  many  well  known  authorities,  to  re* 
quire  or  permit  of  repetition. 

The  Medicine  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  was 
studied  principally  at  Paris,  Leyden,  and  Padua  ? 
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in  which  were  made  serertfl  of  die  most  eminent 
English  physicians,  though  the  time  of  the  last 
pestilence  in  this  nation,  1665,  was  a  period  of 
▼ery  general  and  snccessfhl  empiridsm.  The 
preparation  of  medicines  hy  the  apothecaries,  waa 
in  Uiis  centmy,  placed  under  the  superintendanee 
of  the  physicians  ;  though  the  former,  were  incor- 
porated into  a  separate  association  by  James  I.  in 
1615,  when  he  parted  them  from  the  grocers,  and 
called  them  his  company.  They  were  expeeted 
only,  to  be  skilful  in  herbs,  roots,  and  drugs,  and 
to  understand  and  exercise  chemistry;  but  the 
physicians  complained,  that  they  frequently  took 
upon  them  to  administer  medicines,  in  the  pre* 
paration  of  which,  they  were  often  Tery  careless* 
About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
apothecaries  had  a  physic-garden  at  Chelsea,  neai^ 
London ;  and,  for  a  short  time,  the  College  of 
Pbysicxans  established  three  dispensaries  in  the 
metropolis,  for  supplying  the  poor  with  drugs  at 
a  low  rate,  two  physicians  attending  at  each,  to 
give  gratuitous  advice.  The  surgery  of  this  pe« 
riod,  was  most  eminent  in  Italy,  under  Csesar  Ma« 
gatus,  and  Marcus  Aurelins  Severinus ;  but,  in 
England,  appeared  Richard  Wiseman,  so  fiamous 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
and  Dr  William  Harvey,  who  immortalized  him- 
self by  his  discovery  relating  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  1652.  The  improvement  which 
tiiis  effected  in  the  praatice  of  the  art,  will  ever 
mnk  him  high  as  one  of  the  principal  advancers 
of  his  profession.  He  had  also  the  happiness  of 
at  once  establishing  his  theory  on  the  most  solid 
and  convincing  proofs,  and  posterity  has  added 
but  little,  to  the  arguments  of  his  industry  and  in- 
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genuity.  This  great  man,  was  much  favimred  by. 
Charles  I.,  who  ga^e  him  the  liberty  of  using  all 
the  deer  in  the  royal  forests,  for  perfecting  his  dis- 
coTeries  on  the  generation  of  animals.  The  next 
century,  produced  John  and  William  Hunter,  and 
many  others  of  great  eminence,  by  whom  the  art. 
of  surgery  ^as  gradually  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection.  In  concluding  this,  notice,  it 
will  be  proper  to  obserFe,  that  the  company  of 
Surgeons,  which  Henry  VHI.  had  united  to  the 
£arber8,  was  separated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1745,  though  the  new  charter  for  erecting  it  into 
a  distinct  college,  was  not  issued  until  the  year 
1800. 

The  sudden  transition  in  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  so  frequently  noticed  in  the  earlier 
annals'  of  England,  is  probably  a  proof,  that  the 
harvest  depended  only  on  the  season,  and  that  art 
had,  as  yet,  little  power  either  to  improve  or  to 
defend  it.  •  During  the  reign  of  King  James  I., 
this,  as  well  as  most  other  arts,  was  considerably 
improved,  and  the  time  produced  numerous  au- 
thors, who  wrote  upon  the  subject*  A  regular 
importation  of  corn  was,  nevertheless,  still  requir- 
ed from  the  Baltic  and  from  France  ;  and,  when- 
ever it  stopped,  the  nation  very  sensibly  felt  it. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  calculated,  that  200,000/. 
went  out  at  one  time  for  com ;  but  its  exportation 
had  never  been  permitted,  until  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabeth, after  which  agriculture  was  curied  on 
with  additional  vigour,  x 

The  order  upon  which  the  Militia  of  England  is 
now  settled,  is  founded  principally  on  those  sta- 
tutes^ which  were  enacted  soon  after  the  Restoration 
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of  King  Chailes  IL»  when  the  military  tenures 
were  abolished,  and  the  power  of  the  militia  in  the 
Grown,  was  examined  into,  and  ascertained.     This' 
qnestion,  had  been  the  immediate  canse  of  the  rap- 
tnre,  between  Charles  L  and  h»  Parliament ;  whidi, 
denying  the  uncertain  prerogative  of  the  King,  il- 
legally  seised  the  power  of  the  militia  in)»  ite  own 
possession.  The  general  features  of  the  laws  which 
now  goyem  it,  are,  that  a  certain  number  of  ^le 
^inhabitants  of  every  county,  shall  be  chosen  by  lot 
for  three  years,  put  into  military  discipline,  and 
commanded  by  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  &c.  under 
the  King's  commission.     The  oflSce  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, was  first  created  in  1549,  under  Edward 
VI.  by  commissions,  renewable  yearly ;  and  con- 
tabiing  in  substance,  the  same  military  powers,  atf 
those  commissions  of  array  already  noticed.     The 
soldiers  which  they  now  embody,  are  not  compel- 
lable to  march  out  qf  their  counties,  unless  in  case 
of  invasion  or  actual  rebellion  within  the  realm, 
nor  under  any  circumstances  to  go  out  of  the  king- 
dom.    They  are  to  be  exercised  at  stated  times, 
and  their  general  discipline  is  liberal  and  easy; 
though,  when  drawn  out  into  actual  service,  they 
are  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  martial  law.    The' 
custom  of  retaining  standing  armies  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Charles  VIL  of  France,  in  1445  ;  and 
having  afterwards   spread  entirely  over  Europe, 
was  at  length  established  in  England.     Aftw  ihe 
restoration,  Charles  11.  kept  up,  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, above  5000  regular  troops,  for  guards  and 
garrisons ;  which  King  James  II.  by  degrees  in- 
creased to  30,000,  all  paid  from  his  own  civil  Hat; 
Upon  this,  it  was  made  one  of  the  articles  of-  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  that  the  raising  a  standing  army  ia 


tbe  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  eonient 
of  Fariiament,  is  against  the  law.  The  general 
custom  of  other  nations,  however,  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  the  preservation  of  the  halanc^  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  the  defence  of  the  poises- 
sions  of  GrelEit  Britun,  hare  heen  considered  aa 
sufficient  reasons,  for  the  support  of  a  standing 
army  in  England,  under  the  command  of  the 
crown,  which  is  nevertheless,  supposed  to  be  dis- 
banded at  the  conclusion  of  every  yearj  unless  con- 
tinued by  Parliament.  The  use  of  complete  suitv 
of  armour,  began  to  decline  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I. ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
die  jambes,  or  steel  coverings  for  the  legs,  were  al- 
most wholly  laid  aside.  The  heavy  cavafay,  called 
Pistoliers,  wore  suits  which  terminated  at  the 
knees  ;  which  habit  continued  through  the  follow- 
ing reign.  Such,  too,  was  the  armour  of  the 
cuirifitssiers,  harquebusiers,  and  carabiniei*s,  under 
Charles  I.,  consisting  of  different  kinds  of  iron 
head'pieces,  a  back  sktrt  of  plates,  called  a  guard- 
de-reine,  and  plates  for  the  body,  shoulders,  arms, 
and  thighs,  with  a  left  hand  gauntlet.  Dragoons, 
or  mounted  footmen,  were  introduced  about  the 
year  1600,  and  wore  an  open  bead  piece  with 
checks,  and  a  coat  of  stout  buff  leather  with  skirts. 
Under  Cromwell  the  cuii-ass  lost  its  skirt,  and 
was  worn  over  a  buff  coat  by  the  cavalry,  who 
then  left  off  the  use  of  the  lance.  Armour 
on  the  legs,  was  also  *  discontinued,  being  partly 
supplied  by  immense  boots  and  spurs,  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  pressure  in  a  charge.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  military  officers,  often  Wore  no  other 
than  a  large  plate  gorget  about  the  neck,  wBich 
nearly  served  as  a  breastplate :  and  is  commemo- 
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Mted  in  the  wmatt  metal  creaoent  eometiiiies  won 
in  the  present  da^.  Stuffed  annonr  of  ailk,  proof 
against  steel  or  mnsket  ballets»  was  also  worn, 
which  gare  a  strange  appearance  to  the  fignre  ;  and 
an  attempt  was  also  made  to  connect  the  helmet 
and  hat,  by  inserting  perforated  steel  caps  in  the 
bats  of  the  horse-soldiierB.  It  may  be  remarked, 
howeyer,  that  ordinary  hats,  lined  with  iron  plates, 
to  preyent  assassination,  had  been  in  use  some 
time  before.  The  'principal  weapons  of  this  pe- 
riod, were  large  catting-sw<Mrds  and  basket  handles, 
brought  into  general  use  under  Cromwell ;  car- 
bines and  pistols ;  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made,  to  unite  the  use  of  the  pike  and  long-bow. 
Bows  and  arrows  were  used  by  the  Highland  re- 
giments, so  late  as  the  time  of  William  III.  In 
the  beginning  of  that  reign,  defensiye  armour  was 
80  much  laid  aside,  that  in  1690,  the  armourers  of 
London,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Gun- 
mons,  praying  for  the  observance  of  the  law  of 
Charles  IL,  made  in  1662,  for  using  certain  ar- 
mour and  weapons,  and  for  reviving  and  encourag- 
ing the  art  of  making  them.  This  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  for  amen^g  the  militia 
laws  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  most  of  the  defen- 
sive armour  worn  in  the  English  army,  was  re- 
turned into  the  Tower.  It  has  never  since  been 
called  for,  excepting  some  breast- plates  and  plm 
iron  scuU  caps,  occasionally  worn  by  the  heavy 
cavalry,  in  the  last  century. 

It  appears  intimately  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  ancient  armour,  to  notice  a  very  few  par- 
ticulars of  the  other  dresses  of  the  Englidi  soldiers. 
In  former  times,  they  were  not  always  clothed  by 
the  govei-nment,  though  a  provision  to  that  effect 
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is  fotmd  in  1837,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.' 
l^ey  were  at  one  period  distingniBhed  by  badges, 
of  the  sovereign  and  their  captain,  like  those  worn' 
bjr  watermen,  to  which  Henry  VIII.  added  a  cross 
of  St  George.  The  general  colour  of  liie  soldier's 
habits  appears  to  hare  been  white ;  though  in 
1544,  a  part  of  the  forces  of  Henry  VIII.  are  or-* 
dered  to  be  dressed  in  bine  coats  guarded  with* 
red,  without  badges,  the  right  hose  red,* and  the 
lel%  blue,  with  a  broad  red  stripe  on  the  outside 
of  the  leg.  In  1584,  Elizabeth  ordered  the  cas- 
socks of  the  soldiers  going  to  Ireland,  to  be  a  sad 
green  or  russet ;  though  the  cloaks  of  the  cavalry 
were  red.  In  1693,  the  habits  of  the  soldiers 
were  grey,  and  those  of  the  drummers  purple ;  but 
the  red  uniform  was  probably  adopted,  when  the 
House  of  Hanover  acceded  to  the  throne. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  the  following  great  al- 
terations in  the  Ro]^  arms  of  England,  still  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  In  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  quarters  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  first  re- 
gularly incorporated  with  the  national  coat ;  and 
the  white  unicorn  added,  as  one  of  the  support- 
ers, from  the  shield  of  Scotland,  indicative  of  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns.  In  1706,  when  the 
kingdoms  were  united  under  Queen  Anne,  the 
arms  of  Scotland,  were  impaled  with  those  of 
England,  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters.  Oa 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  the  fourth  quarter, 
was  filled. with  the  arms  of  his  own  family; 
namely,  Brunswick  impaling  Lunenburg,  and 
in  the  base  point  the  coat  of  Sasrony,  having  over 
all,  an  escutcheon  charged  with  the  crown  of 
Charlemagne,  as  a  badge  of  the  office  of  Arch- 
treasurer  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.     On  the 
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Union  of  Greal  Britain  with  Ireland^  January  lal 
1801,  the  second  quarter  of  France,  was  omittedi 
and  the  coat  of  Scotland  placed  therein,  from  the 
first  quarter;  whilst  the  arms  of  England  were  re- 
peated in  the  fourth,  and  the  German  quarterings 
removed  to  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  in  the  cen-' 
tre,  ensigned  hy  the  Electoral  bonnet.  The  last 
alteration,  was  the  changing  of  that  bonnet,  into  the 
Royal  HanoYerian  Crown,  when  the  English  do- 
minions in  Grermany  were  erected  into  a  king-' 
dom,  June  8th  1816. 
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BRITISH,  SAXON,  AND  DANISM  PERIODS. 

I.  BriHsh  Period. — At  the  time  when,  from  the 
shores  of  Ghrnl,  Jnlios  Cses^r  first  descried  the  un- 
known conntry  of  Britain,  its  natives  consisted  of 
a  hardy  race  of  shepherds,  whose  simple  wants 
were  provided  for  in  their  own  country,  apd  to; 
whom  luxaries  were  almost  equally  indifferent 
and  nnkuowQ.    Even  then,  however,  the  com- 
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merce  of  Britiun  was  of  considerable  importance ; 
since  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  and  the  hides  of  the 
TBst  flocks  of  cattle,  had  already  indnced  the  mer- 
chants of  Phoenicia  to  visit  and  settle  on  the 
■onthem  and  western  shores,  who  so  greatly  ta- 
Ined  their  trade,  that  it  is  recorded  by  Strabo,  when 
a  Phoenician  captain  had  his  course  watched  by  a 
Roman  galley,  he  diose  rather  to  ran  his  vessel 
on  shore,  tlwn  save  her  by  steering  for  a  Britisli 
port,  for  which  patriotic  set  he  was  rewarded  by 
his  country.  The  principal  and  most  ancient  ex- 
ports from  Brbaia,  were  its  ftimoiu  ^  letd»  and 
copper ;  bat  lime  and  chalk,  salt,  'com,  catde, 
■kms,  eardien-ware,  horses,  slaves,  and  asdife 
dogs,  which  always  appear  to  have  been  held  ia 
great  estimation,  were  also  carried  tfaeace.  The 
largest  and  finest  pearls,  too,  are  said  to  have 
heok  found  on  the  British  coast,  and  the  wicker- 
tailro4B  of  BritaiB  ase  oeiobraled  by  Martial  aad 
Juvanal  as  laxteiss  in  Roiaew  As  the  Gveaka  in* 
aveased  their  coHuaeroe,  they  ^ortenad  their  sea 
yoyi^es ;  and  the  tin  piocured  siker  being  refinedi 
and  melted  into  small  square  ingots,  was  conveyed 
to  them  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the  native  Bii- 
tons,  in  carriages  at  low^waten  Thence  it  wis 
exported  to  Gaul,  after  which  it  was  conveyed  by 
land  on  honaa  to  the  naoiilh  of  the  EJboi^  and  at 
length  dispersed  into  all  parts  of  the  known  worid 
where  those  merchants  traded.  Under  Ae  Ronaa^ 
the  Britons  continued  their  commerce^  though 
with  a  slight  daty  on  their  imports  and  exports; 
whilst  the  articles  sent  from  Rome  to  BritainrWeia 
ivory»  bridles,,  gold  chains^  amber  cups^  and  diiakr 
ingglaases. 

T^e  particulars  which  are  extant  conoeming  the 
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Biitirii  vessels^  represent  them  to  have  been  small 
boats  made  of  wicker,  and  cohered  with  hides  of 
Oxen  ;  and  even  in  their  most  perfect  state  to  have 
consisted  only  of  a  strong  light  timber  frame,  co- 
vered with  leather.  The  smaller  boats  or  coracles, 
which  occupied  only  two  hides  and  a  half  to  cover 
tliem,  would  hold  three  men,  and  a  week's  provi- 
sion: but  sometimes  they  held  only  one  pei'son 
and  the  rower.     The  first  British  port  used  for 
ship-building  is  supposed  to  have  been  Sandwich. 
In  these  boats  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  Cale- 
donia, would,  in  the  summer  time,  cross  the  sea 
between  Britain  and  Ireland,  though  it  is  frequent- 
ly rough  and  boisterous :  whilst  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island,  they  were  used  probably  for 
passing  such  waters  as  were  not  fordable.     It  is 
supposed,  however,  that  the  Britons  possessed  still 
Iftrger  and  more  substantial  vessels,  built  of  oak 
like  those  of  the  Yeneti,  er  Gauls  in  Bretagne : 
with  flatter  keels  than  the  Roman  galleys,  to  lie 
in  the  shallows  ;  with  seats  for  the  rowers  a  foot 
broad,  fastened  by  iron  pins  an  inch  thick  ;  having 
chuns  attached  to  the  anchors,  and  sails  formed 
oat  of  bides.    Such  are  imagined  to  have  been  the 
more  effective  navies  of  the  British ;  since,  at  the 
time  when  the  Yeneti  were  about  to  attack  Csesai*  s 
fleet,  they  sent  to  Britain  for  aid,  and  the  united 
fleets  amounted  to  220  large  ships,  which  were 
nearly  all  destroyed  in  the  conflict ;  and  this  has 
been  sometimes  assigned  as  a  reason,  why  the  Bri- 
tons did  not,  in  the  following  year,  oppose  the  im- 
perial invader  by  sea.     But  whatever  their  vessels 
were,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Britain  ever  made  any  long  voyages,  though  the 
.  VOIi.  II.  T  .7 
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Draids  are  said  to  liave  been  acqaainted  widi  ibi 
Biagnet  and  the  compaas.     The  general  extent  of 
their  navigation  is  believed  to  have  been  the  riYor 
Garonne  in  Gaul;  but  Pliny  affirms,  that  they 
MTonld  frequently  go  to  an  island  six  daya*  sail 
^om  their  own :  Uiis  assertion  is,  however,  sup- 
posed to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  when 
tlie  Biitish  sailors  began  a  voyage,  they  took  no 
food  until  it  was  completed*     The  Romans  im- 
proved the  British  shipping;  and  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  by  law  bestowed  several  privil^^ea  on 
those  who  built  ships  for  trade ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  about  a.  d.  359,  there  were  800  ships 
employed  in  transporting  com   from  Britain  to 
Gaul.     These  privileges,  however,  were  limited  to 
such  persons  as  built  vessels  which  would  oontam 
10,000  media,  or  about  312  English  quarters  of 
com  ;  which  gives  a  very  good  conception  of  their 
size.     The  Homans  had  sdso  a  squadron  to  gnaxd 
ther  coast,  commanded  by  an  officer  entitled  Chief 
Governor  of  the  British  fleet,  whose   force  was 
sometimes  of  very  considemble  power*     But  as 
the  Saxon  pirates  began  to  renew  their  ravages  on 
the  British  coast,  after  the  death  of  Alectus,  who 
usurped   the   purple   in  this  island,  about  a*  d» 
296,  the  Romans  added  forts  along  those  shores 
where  those  depredators  usually  landed,  and  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  an  officer  called  the 
Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore.    It  has  already  been 
shown,  in  several  of  the  preceding  chapters,  that 
the  departure  of  the.  Romans  from  this  nation,  was 
a  more  unfortunate  event  for  the  Britons  than  even 
their  first  invasion.     Nor  was  it  less  so  with  re- 
gard to  their  navigation:  since  the  Romans  used 
their  ships  to  transport  them  into  Gaul,  leaving  the 
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falland  coimtiy  open  to  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and 
the  sea-coasts  to  be  ravaged  by  the  piratical  voy- 
ages of  the  Sascoiuu 

That  the  Britons  both  understood  and  practised 
the  art  of  working  in  metals,  is  ascertained  front 
the  relicks  of  their  weapons,  as  axesi  spear  and 
arrow  heads,  swords,  &&,  which  are  yet  extant ; 
and  it  is  supposed,  that  tin  was  the  first  ore  which 
they  discovered  and  refined.  They  had  also  lead 
mines,  wherein  the  metal  is  said  to  have-  been 
#Ofand  very  near  to  the  surface,  and  in  sndi  plentyv 
that  the  natives  were  prohibited  from  taking  more 
than  a  certain  quantity  for  exportation*  These 
metals  were  exchanged  with  the  Phoenicians  for 
tsopper  and  brass ;  thdugh,  when  the  Emperoir 
'Severns  invaded  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  in 
•A.  D.  S07,  th0  inhabitants  had  round  brass  balls 
«t  the  etid  6f  their  spears,  w^ich,  however,  they 
"probably  received  from  the  nations  of  the  South. 
The  British  iron  waa  of  uncommon  occurrence, 
-and  appears  to  have  been  held  in  the  greateiA 
estimation,  since  it  was  used  in  pergonal  omah 
-ments,  and  was  even  formed  into  rings  and  tallies 
for  money.  Gold  and  silver  were  not  known  to 
he  in  the  island  at  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  though 
they  were  discovered  a  short  time  after ;  and  the 
art  of  working  t^m  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Gauls.  The  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware in  Britain,  is  also  referred  to  the  times  of  the 
Romans ;  but  vessels  of  that  material,  constituted 
a  part  of  the  merchandise  brought  hither  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  period  is  disputed,  when  coined  money  was 
first  used  in  this  island  ;  for  at  Ceesar's  invasion, 
the  principal  treasure  consisted  of  iron  rings,  br««» 
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&C.,  and  the  introduction  of  coins  is  attributed  to 
the  merchants  of  Gaul  after  his  departure.  Se- 
gonax,  one  of  the  four  Kentish  kings  trho  at- 
tacked Caesar's  camp  under  Cassibellanus,  on  his 
second  arrifa)  in  Britain,  is  the  first  who  appears 
upon  the  national  pieces ;  and  the  latest  British 
money  is  the  go1d»  silver,  and  copper,  first  struck 
in  the  time  of  Cunobelin,  of  which  forty  pieces 
have  been  discovered,  all  being  of  different  dies 
and  stamps.  These  coins  are  sound,  and  are 
aometiraes  Boarked  with  the  King's  head  and 
name;  sometimes  with  his  name  and  place  of 
coinage ;  and  sometimes  with  other  figures,  aad 
the  word  Ta8cia»  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  name  of  his  mint-master.  On  the  Roman  in* 
VBsion  both  the  circulation  and  coining  of  money 
was  prohibited,  and  the  Imperial  money  establidb- 
ed ;  though  it  is  supposed  greatly  to  have  di- 
minished before  their  departure  from  the  plunder 
of  the  Picts  and  Caledonians,  as  from  the  unfor- 
tunate expeditions  of  the  two  adventurers,  Maad* 
mus  and  Constantino  in  a.  d.  381  and  408,  whca 
they  collected  all  the  money  they  could  procure^ 
and  carried  it  with  them  out  of  the  nation.  Some 
particulars  of  the  dresses  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
have  been  already  inserted  in  the  notices  oi  thm 
armour  and  weapons ;  and  in  adding  a  very  few 
more,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  most  interest 
ing  and  copious  illustration  of  the  subject,  will  be 
found  in  the  coloured  engravings  and  text  of 
Meyrick  8  Costumes  of  tite  Oriffinal  Inhabiiants 
ff  the  BriHsh  Isles,  Lond.  1815,  folio.  The 
skins  of  animals  were  doubtless  their  eariiest 
habits,  and  were  long  worn  by  the  inland  Britons. 
They  were  called  Brych  in  the  British  tODgU0} 
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and  Breach  in  the  Irish,  when  they  were  the  hide 
of  the  l»iiidled,  or  spotted  cow;  and  Isgyn,  if 
they  were  taken  from  any  wild  beast.  The  fi" 
males  sewed  these  skins  together  with  leathenv 
thongs,  or  fibres  of  vegetables  and  bone  needles  ; 
and  their  dresses  were  composed,  if  possible,  of 
the  skin  of  the  brindled  ox,  fastened  together  with 
thorns,  and  ornamented  by  a  necklace  of  beads, 
with  wild  flowers  entwined  in  their  long  twisted 
hair.  It  is  belieyed,  however,  that  the  inhabi- 
'  tants  of  the  southern  parts  had  the  arts  of  dres- 
sing, spinning  and  weaving,  both  wool  and  flax, 
from  the  Gauls,  long  before  the  arrival  of  tfie 
Romans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Seilly  Island^ 
wefe  clothed  in  a  long  black  tunic,  reaching  down 
to  the^r  ancles,  with  a  girdle  about  the  waist,  and 
their  beards  long,  and  hanging  down  like  wings 
at  each  comer  of  the  mouth.  The  Gauls  mantt- 
factnred  several  sorts  of  cloth,  some  being  woven 
of  fine  wool,  in  different  tinctures ;  which^  being  spun 
into  yam,  was  woven  in  cheques,  and  formed 
squares  of  difierent  colours,  which  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  Scotish  tartan.  Others  were  of 
coarser  wool,  very  thick ;  which,  in  the  winter 
season,  was  adopted  even  by  the  Romans ;  and 
another  kind  was  of  wool,  driven  closely  toge- 
ther, without  weaving  or  spinning,  and  wrought 
up  with  vinegar,  which  made  it  a  good  guard 
against  the  edge  or  point  of  a  sword.  The  part 
which  was  shorn  off,  when  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  leads  and  coppers,  where  it  was  dressed,  wero 
used  as  flocks  for  stuffing  of  couches.  The  Bri- 
tons had  also  a  manufacture  of  linen,  which  they 
sold  to  various  nations  to  make  sails  for  vessels '' 
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and  it  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  tlieir  trade* 
Before  it  was  woven,  the  fiax  was  put  into  a  large 
mortar,  in  which  it  was  pounded  with  water ;  and 
after  it  was  sufficiently  whitened,  it  was  placed 
in  the  loom.  The  manufactured  cloth  was  then 
placed  upon  a  large  flat  stone,  and  beaten  with 
water  and  broad-headed  staves ;  by  the  strength 
and  continuance  of  which  process,  the  future 
softness  and  whiteness  of  the  linen  was  effected ; 
though  these  were  sometimes  assisted  by  the  juioe 
of  poppies  being  mixed  with  the  water.  It  is  ako 
said  that  soap,  made  of  animal  fat,  and  the  ai^ies 
of  certain  plants  was  used  occasionally  ;  and,  in* 
deed»  the  invention  of  soap  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Britons.  The  art  of  dying*  stuffs  with  veiy 
considerable  skill,  was  not  unknown  in  the  conn* 
try,  even  at  this  period ;  and  the  purple  of  Tyre, 
the  scarlet  and  violet,  and  a  favourite  colour,  to 
resemble  the  hide  of  the  brindled  ox,  were  suc- 
cessfully imitated  by  woad,  hyacinth,  and  the 
juices  of  herbs  only. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  garments  adopted  by 
the  Britons,  was  the  mantle,  which  enwrapped 
the  whole  body,  and  fastened  in  front  with  a 
clasp,  and  sometimes  a  thorn.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  one  colour  only,  smooth 
on  the  inside,  and  covered  with  long  hair 
on  the  other,  which,  however,  were  at  first  consi- 
dered as  a  luxury,  and  were  worn  only  by  the 
kings  and  nobles.  The  habits  of  the  Southern 
Britons  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  as  those  worn  by  the  people  of  Belgic  Gaul; 
which  Strabo  relates  to  have  consisted  of  a  tunic 
ornamented  with  flowers,  and  loose  garments  call- 
ed Braccae,  covering  their  legs  and  thighs,  like  the 
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trowseiB  worn  by  sailors  at  the  present  day,  but 
tied  close  to  the  shoes,  which  were  large,  and  of 
oeanBe  skin  with  the  hair  outwards,  bound  about 
the  ancle  with  a  thong.     They  had  also  a  cassock 
or  cloak  of  chequer-work,  united  by  laces  on  the 
inside,  so  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  flowers : 
which  last  garment  was  made  light  or  heavy  ac- 
cording to  the  season.   Sometimes,  a  short  woollen 
jacket  was  worn  without  the  tunic ;   and  some- 
times, it  was  girded  by  a  belt,  or  ornamented  with 
gokl  and  silver,  from  which  hung  the  sword,  sus- 
pended by  brass. or  iron  chains.     About  the  necks 
and  i^msts,  were  worn  massive  chains  and  brace- 
lets of  gold,  and  large  golden  rings  upon  the  fin- 
^rs.     The  mai'tial  dresses  and  ornaments  have 
been  already  described,  as  well  as  the  costumes  of 
the  inland  native^  of  Britain,  and  of  the  Cassite- 
rides,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  who 
wore  long  black  mantles,  and  carried  staves  in 
their  hands.     At  this  period  of  history,  the  North- 
ern parts  of  the  country  were  unknown  to  the 
Romans ;   and  when  Julius  Agricola  first  disco- 
vered them,  about  A.  d.  80,  they  appear  to  have 
.been  almost, in  a  state  of  barbarism.     Even  so 
late,  however,  as  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  in  a.  d.  207,  they  appeal*  to  have  been 
still  naked  ;  their  necks  and  waists  rudely  deco- 
rated with  large  rings  and  chains  of  iron,  and  their 
bodies  marked  with   those    various  figures,   and 
those  stains  of  woad,  which  are  probably  better 
known  and  remembered  than  any  other  charac- 
teristic of  the  ancient  Britons.     Their  being  with- 
out gai'ments,  however,  arose  perhaps  rather  from 
pride  in  the   barbarous   figures  delineated   upon 
their  bodies,  than  from  any  positive  want  of  tt^^ 
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materials,  or  actual  ignorance  of  dress.  Of  those 
ornamental  panctures,  it  may  be  observed,  some 
resemblance  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  tlie  tatoo- 
ing  used  by  the  South  Sea  islanders.  They  were 
most  probably  executed  with  a  precisely  similar 
instrument,  namely,  a  sort  of  small  rake  of  bone, 
cut  into  very  fine  and  sharp  teeth ;  and  in  each 
country  there  were  persons,  whose  particular  oc- 
cupation it  was  to  delineate  the  figures.  In  Bri- 
tain they  were  esteemed  the  bravest  men  who  best 
supported  the  operation,  received  the  deepest 
punctures,  and  had  the  most  numerous  figures 
with  the  greatest  quantity  of  paint  upon  their 
bodies.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  these  decora- 
tions first  gave  name  to  the  piratical  nation  of  the 
Picts,  from  the  Latin  term  Hcti,  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans; but  other  authorities  affirm,  that  it  was 
either  from  the  British  Peithi,  the  people  of  the 
open  country,  from  their  living  beyond  the  Ro- 
man wall ;  or  from  the  Celtic  Pictich,  a  plunderer. 
The  national  name  of  the  Scots  is  asserted  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  source,  as  Scuite,  a 
wanderer ;  each  title  being  expressive  of  the  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  these  two  tribes  of  the  an- 
cient Caledonians.  The  costume  of  the  Druids 
has  been  already  particularly  described  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  Roman  dress  was  not  adopted  in  Britain  until 
about  the  time  of  Julius  Agricola. 

Of  the  habits  worn  by  the  British  females,  theite 
are  veiy  few  particulars  extant ;  bat  those  which 
•have  been  preserved  state,  that  they  were  oma* 
mented  with  golden  chains,  rings,  and  bracelets^ 
like  the  men :  that  they  let  their  hair  hang  loose 
"non.  their  shoulders,  and,   being  turned   back, 
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it  fell  down  behind,  without  either  tying  or 
braiding ;  and  that  they  endeavoured  to  make  it 
yellow  by  art,  or,  if  it  were  so,  to  increase  its 
colour.  In  the  description  of  Queen  Boadicea* 
given  by  Dion  Cassius,  her  hair  is  stated  to  have 
been  of  a  deep  yellow,  flowing  down,  to  the 
middle  of  her  back :  and  that  she  was  a  large 
well-made  woman,  of  a  severe  presence,  with 
a  loud  shrill  voice,  having  a  golden  chain  about 
her  neck,  and  being  clothed  in  a  tunic  of  various 
colours,  with  a  robe  over  it  of  a  coai'ser  substance, 
bound  round  by  a  girdle  fastened  with  buckles* 
Such  are  the  very  few  notices  of  British  costume, 
&c.  which  can  be  condensed  into  the  present  li- 
mits ;  whilst  of  the  domestic  manners  and  pecu- 
liar customs  of  this  period,  no  other  account  can 
be  given,  than  that  which  may  be  collected  from 
th^  preceding  anecdotes  of  its  religion,  its  laws, 
and  its  arts  and  sciences. 

2.  Saxon  and  Danish  Periods, — The  people 
of  these  times  were  derived  from  a  nation  of  un- 
daunted mariners  and  pirates,  whose  vessels  were 
fearlessly  launched  wherever  their  skill  would 
guide,  or  there  was  plunder  to  tempt  them.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  in  their  native  countries  of  the 
north,  they  had  been  gi'adually  training  themselves 
in  maritime  skill  ever  since  the  days  of  Cffisar ; 
the  Romans  themselves  having  contributed  to  their 
instruction  in  it  by  their  expeditions,  their  wars, 
and  their  employment.  As,  however,  they  were 
almost  entirely  ignorant,  or  careless  of  the  manual 
arts,  as  well  as  of  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
the  principles  of  justice,  and,  indeed,  of  all  means 
of  providing  for  their  own  subsistence  or  security, 
but  by  a  barbarous  intrepidity,  they  naturally  at- 
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ttched  ikennelTes  lo  acts  of  piracy,  as  the  snr« 
rounding  islands  began  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Sax- 
ons. The  spirit  of  naral  enterprise  and  warfare 
in  the  North  was  therefore  at  first  confined  to 
plundering  of  the  nearest  tribes,  and  captoring  the 
few  merchant  vessels  which  sailed  throngh  the 
Baltic ;  since  Britain  and  Gaul  were  too  distant, 
and  too  well  defended,  to  be  the  earliest  attempts 
of  the  Scandinavian  ravagers.  One  of  the  earliest 
authors,  by  whom  their  more  extensive  expeditions 
are  mentioned,  is  Sidonins  Apollinarius,  who  wrote 
in  the  fifth  century ;  and  by  the  ninth,  the  North- 
em  nations  were  characterized  by  a  regular  sy»- 
tern  of  political  piracy.  The  countries  of  Netway, 
£cc.  were  then  divided  into  sovereignties,  called 
Fylki,  each  of  which  was  a  province  capable  df 
furnishing  twelve  ships,  each  containing  sixty  or 
seventy  well-armed  men.*  Most  of  these  districti 
were  under  separate  princes,  one  of  whose  male 
issue  was  selected  to  remain  at  home  to  inherit 
the  government,  whilst  the  rest  were  sent  to  b^ 
come  pirate-mariners,  and  were  entitled  to  the 
name  of  sea-kings,  although  they  possessed  no 
territory.  They  were  also  called  Vikingr,  or  Kingb 
of  the  Bays,  because  they  sheltered  their  vessels 
in  those  havens,  and  thence  darted  out  upon  the 
passing  voyager.  The  number  of  these  maritime 
princes  was  at  one  period  so  extremely  great,  that 
a  King  of  Denmark  is  said  to  have  destroyed  se- 
venty of  them  at  once  ;  and  beside  the  sea-kings 
themselves,  every  man,  of  either  sufficient  pro- 
perty or  consequence,  fitted  out  vessels,  and  roam- 
ed the  seas,  to  acquire  wealth  by  his  intrepidity. 
Piracy  was  thus  considered  the  most  successfiil 
and,  honourable  employment ;  the  sons  of  nobis 
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pecsoBs  were  placed  under  the  most  celebrated 
and  fn'ocious  leaderB  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  and 
when  a  prince  had  arriyed  at  his  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  year>  he  nsoally  procured  the  command 
of  a  small  fleet,  by  which  he  might  achieye  both 
spoil  and  glory,  a  mutual  engagement  being  made 
between  the  captain  and  his  crew,  not  to  return 
again  without  having  gained  them«     This  spoil 
eoBsisted  in  every  description  of  property ;  as  rai* 
ment,  slaves,  domestic  utensils,  and  cattle,  which 
w«re  killed  on  the  shores  they  plundered ;  and  so 
desirous  were  parents  that  their  children  should 
aeqaire  it  for  themselves,  that  it  is  asserted,  that 
they  would  not  permit  them  to  inherit  th^r  wealth, 
but  commanded  it  to  be  buried  with  them,  leaving 
tb^a  DO  other  course  but  to  perpetuate  the  nation- 
al  piracy  for  a  subsistence.  This  employment,  too, 
was  usually  the  summer  recreation  even  of  the 
Imd-kings.     A  contemporary  poem  says  of  them, 
^lat  they  sought  their  food  by  their  sails,  and  in* 
habited  the  seas ;  and  it   was  affirmed  that  the 
Danes  wei*e  more  numerous  on  the  sea  than  on 
the  shore,  the  whole  nation  wearing  nothing  but 
the  habits  of  sailors,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
ejBbark  on  the  first  signal.     Some  of  them  ara 
said  to  have  boasted  that  they  never  slept  under  a 
smoky  roof,  nor  drunk  their  beer  in  quiet  by  the 
side  of  a  hearth.     In  that  ancient  Runic  poem 
called  the  Complaint  of  Harold  the  Valiant,  who 
lived  about    the  middle  of  the    eleventh    cen-* 
tury,  aad  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  adven- 
turers fd  his  time,  he  makes  his  naval  attainments 
and  prowess  the  chief  reasons  for  exciting  the  at- 
tachment of  Etizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Jarislaus, 
King  of  Rtts^.     The  nautical  skill  and  courage 
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of  King  Olaf  Trygguesont  were  also- very  great  t 
and  be  could  walk  without  a  boat  on  die  oara» 
whilst  the  men  were  rowing.     These  adventurers 
however,  active  aod  ferocious  as  tbey  were,  were 
exceeded  by  the  actions  of  a  particular  clasa  of 
pirates,  who  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  a 
kind  of  brutal  insanity,  for  which  they  were  held 
in  great  veneration,  and  were  employed  by  some 
princes  for  their  valour  and  fm'y.     They  were 
called  Berserkir ;  and  when  a  conflict  waa  abont 
to  commence,  they  tried  to  resemble  wolves  or 
maddening  dogs^  biting  their  shields,  howling  like 
terrible  beasts,  throwing  o£f  every  covering,  and 
working  themselves  into  an  enthusiastic  strength, 
which  has  been  likened  to  that  of  beaia,  t^ey 
rushed  into  the  battle.     Their  ferocity  was,  doidil* 
less,  only  a  savage  ai'tifice  for  intimidating  their 
enemies,  which  was  originally  practised  by  Odin ; 
but  it  was  succeeded  by  a  state  of  perfect  debi- 
lity.    It  was  at  length  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
Iceland,  after  having  been  carried  to  an  uaeom* 
mon  extent,  by  the  fearful  associations,  formed  by 
the  monsters  who  practised  it. 

The  vessels  of  the  Northern  pirates  were  always 
well  provided  with  offensive  weapmis ;  as  stones, 
arrows,  cables,  with  which  they  overset  small 
ships,  grappling  irons  to  board  them,  &c  The 
n^ariners  were  well  skilled  in  swimming ;  and  as 
their  engagements  were  seldom  fax  from  shore, 
the  vanquished  party  often  retreated  in  safety,  by 
swimming  to  land.  Every  band  possessed  its 
own  peculiar  stations,  poits,  places  of  meetings 
and  magazines ;  and  many  cities  of  the  North,  owe 
their  present  prosperity,  to  the  advantage  -  they 
had  of  affording  retreats.     Such  was  Lnnden  in 
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SeftBia,  which  contained  considerable  riches,  laid 
up  there  by  the  pirates ;  and  for  a  long^  time,  the 
kings  themselves  countenanced  and  shared  the 
plunder,  by  selling  them  the  liberty  of  retiring 
into  those  harbours.  When  the  piratical  policy  of 
Denmark  first  commenced,  the  number  of  ships 
was  inconsiderable ;  but  as  it  increased,  and  the 
duefe  who  practised  it  were  em*iched,  the  Nor- 
thern seas  were  covered  with  one  or  two  hundred 
vessels,  or  still  more  numerous  squadrons ;  and  a 
fleet  under  Harold  Blaatand,  K\n^  of  Denmark, 
and  a  Norwegian  lord,  named  Count  Hacon,  con* 
flisted  of  ]  400  ships,  which  was  by  no  means  an 
extraOTdinary  number.  They  were,  however,  but 
of  rather  a  small  size,  the  earliest  on  record  being 
oaly  a  sort  of  twelve-oared  barques;  but  they 
were  afterwards  erected  capable  of  holding  120 
men,  and  were  very  common  in  tlie  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  The  Noithem  Kings  also  con- 
structed ships  of  a  much  larger  size,  though  t))ey 
appear  to  have  been  rather  for  display  than  defen- 
sive. Harold  Harfragre,  had  a  long  ship  called 
the  Dragon,  which  he  sent  to  ^thelstan,  King  of 
England  ;  and  it  had  purple  sails,  a  gilt  stei-n,  and 
rows  of  glittering  shields  around  the  deck.  King 
Olaf  Tryggueson,  also,  had  one  of  a  similar 
kind,  named  the  Long  Serpent ;  which  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  of  a  great  length,  large  and 
high^  and  of  a  most  durable  construction.  It 
ttore  a  wooden  serpent  carved  on  its  stem,  and 
both  these  and  the  prow  were  gilded ;  it  caiTied 
thirty-four  banks  of  rowers,  and  was  considered 
the  finest  and  lai'geat  ship  ever  seen  in  Norway. 
It  was  probably  from  that  country,  that  the  taste' 
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for  sack  spkndid  yenels  was  introdueed  mto 
England ;  for  in  A.  d.  1040,  when  Godwin,  Earl 
of  Kent,  desired  to  persnade  Hardicannte  that,  he 
was  guiltleBs  of  the  murder  of  Prince  Alfred,  he 
presented  the  King  with  a  gaUey,  snperbly  paint- 
ed and  gilded,  manned  with  rowers,  whose  anns 
and  bracelets  glittered  with  burnished  gold. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  ships  partook  so  nmctk  of 
this  character,  as  to  have  the  stem  richly  orna- 
mented and  carred,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
horse,  &c.  At  the  stem,  were  two  oars  for  steer* 
ing  instead  of  a  rudder :  and  the  cabin  was  erec- 
ted in  the  middle  of  the  deck,  in  the  form  of  a 
house.  This  kind  of  ship  was  called,  in  Saxon, 
Ceola.  The  keel  extended  upwards  from  the  stem, 
growing  broader  and  broader,  to  the  prow,  or  head  ; 
which,  gradually  increasing  upwards  to  a  point, 
was  the  fitter  for  cutting  the  water  in  the  ship's 
course.  Over  the  prow  was  a  curved  piece,  head- 
ed with  iron,  intended  eitlier  for  fiastening  the 
^EP^E  ^  sustaining  the  aBch(»',  or  preventing 
the  immersion  of  the  forepart  of  the  ship.  The 
sides  of  vessels  were  formed  of  short  wooden 
planks,  occasionally  nailed  on,  somewhat  in  the 
order  of  bricks  or  tiles ;  and  when  the  full  burden 
bad  been  received,  they  appear  to  have  be^i.  as 
low  in  the  water  as  the  third  nailed  board  from 
the  deck.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  few  ropes, 
and  only  a  single  square  sail,  fastened  to  a  yard 
across  the  mast.  It  was  held  to  the  mast  by  a 
eord  called  the  roge-streng,  and  managed  by  ano- 
ther at  the  lower  extremity,  termed  the  fot-trap. 

The  art  of  ship-building  in  England,  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  King  j^lfred  for  its  ipost  important 
improvements:  for,^  having  found  that  his  small 
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vessels  had  but  little  adrantage  over  the  long  shipb 
of  the  Danes,  about  877  he  caused  some  much 
larger  ones,  to  be  bnilt  at  the  different  ports  of  his 
kingdom  ;  and  as  the  indolent  Anglo-Saxons  were 
inferior  mariners  to  the  active  Northmen,  he  man« 
ned  them  with  such  of  the  piratical  foreigners  as 
he  could  persuade  to  enter  his  service.  His  scheme 
was  followed  by  the  complete  defeat  and  loss  of 
120  sail  of  the  Danish  fleet,  at  the  rock  of  Swan- 
wick,  Qtn  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  His  next  im- 
provement in  naval  architecture,  was  in  897,  when 
lie  caused  vessels  to  be  built  for  encountering  the 
Northmen,  almost  twice  as  large  as  their  own ; 
being  also  swifter,  higher,  and  less  unsteady :  \h 
fiome  placing  60  rowers,  and  in  others  more. 
They  were  nmther  like  the  Frisic  nor  the  Danish 
Vessels,  which  at  this  time  excelled  all  others  m 
'Europe  5  but,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  they  were 
iiuill  upon  a  principle  which  he  regarded  as  being 
better  than  either.  Their  first  expedition  was  en- 
tirely defeating  the  intended  invasion  of  Haesten 
the  pirate.  The  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns  are  said 
to  have  sometimes  steered  their  ships  with  their 
own  hands.  In  particular,  the  genius  of  Edgar 
the  Peaceable,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
seems  to  have  been  decidedly  naval :  for  he  was 
not  only  rowed  on  the  Dee  by  eight  tributary 
princes  ;  but  he  is  also  said  to  have  improved  the 
navigation  of  England,  by  having  completely  man- 
ned and  fitted  out  3000  ships  of  war. 

The  commerce  of  Britain,  during  the  Saxon 
Octarchy,  seems  to  have  found  but  little  encourage- 
ment. In  777,  however,  Offa,  King  of  Mercia, 
commenced  an  intercourse  with  the  Continent, 
fttid   held   a   correspondence   with  Charlemagne^ 
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which  is  preserved  in  Duchesne's  HistoruB  Nct" 
marmorum  Scriptores,  and  does  considerable  hon*- 
our  to  both.  In  one  of  the  Emperor's  letters, 
he  promises  bis  special  protection  and  legal  in- 
terference to  all  commercial  adventurers,  npon 
their  paying  his  established  duties;  greets  Ofb 
with  expressions  of  friendship,  and  sends  him .  a 
belt,  an  Hungarian  sword,  and  two  silken  cloaks- 
William  of  Malmesbury,  however,  relates,  that 
some  English  merchants,  to  elude  the  payment  of 
Charlemagne's  customs,  put  on  the  habit  of  pil- 
grims, and,  pretending  that  they  were  on  a  religious 
journey,  asserted  that  the  bales  they  carried  with 
them,  were  only  provisions  for  their  travel,  wfaidi 
were  toll-free.  The  collectors  of  the  Emperor's 
dues,  notwidistanding,  frequently  searched  iheir 
packages ;  and  finding  them  to  contain  goods  for 
sale,  either  seized  them,  or  imposed  a  heavy 
fine  OH  the  owners,  which  occasioned  great  com- 
plaints, and  became  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
.the  two  provinces.  The  learned  Alcuinus,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Charlemagne,  to  adjust  this  difference  ;  but 
though  he  established  his  own  interest  with  the 
Emperor,  he  could  not  bring  him  to  allow  that  all 
pllgi'iras  should  pass  through  his  dominions  with- 
out their  packs  being  searched ;  and  he  could  otily 
procure  the  following  privileges,  which  form  a 
curious  specimen  of  an  ancient  commercial  treaty. 
'^  All  strangers  who  pass  through  our  dominions 
to  visit  the  thresholds  of  the  blessed  Apostles,  for 
the  love  of  God  and.the  salvation  of  their  souls,  shall 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  paying  any  toll  or  duty. 
But  such  as  only  put  on  the  habit  of  pilgrims,  and 
therein  puraue  their  traffic  and  merchandise*  most 
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pay  the  legal  duties  at  the  appointed  places.  It 
is  also  our  will,  that  all  merchants  shall  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  security  for  their  persons  and  effects 
tmder  our  protection,  and  according  to  our  com- 
mand. And  if  any  of  them  are  oppressed  or  in- 
jured, let  them  appeal  to  us,  or  to  our  judges,  and 
they  shall  receive  the  most  ample  satisfaction.^ 
Tor  the  first  effectual  encouragement  and  exten* 
sion  of  English  commerce,  however,  the  narrative 
must  revert  as  before,  to  the  reign  of  iElired,  who 
seemed  to  have  bestowed  upon  his  country,  every 
blessing  and  improvement  which  could  flow  from 
Ml  enlightened  mind,  and  a  liberal  and  active  hand. 
He  had  enlarged  notions  of  commerce,  and  knew 
and  valued  its  advantages  ;  and  his  embassy  to  the 
shrine  of  St  Thomas  in  '  India, — mentioned  on 
page  47  in  die  firat  volume  of  this  work,- — though 
it  Was  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  was,  nevertheless 
of  considerable  importance  in  establishing  some 
kind  of  connexion  betwe^i  Europe  and  Asia.  He 
•enit  out  rich  presents,  and  he  received  in  return 
many  foreign  gems  and  aromatic  liquors  ;  and  As- 
ser  states,  that  he  one  day  gave  him  a  silken  cloak, 
and  a  large  parcel  of  fi<ankincence,  as  much  as  a 
strong  man  could  carry.  Alfred  also  extended 
navigation  and  commerce,  by  encouraging  foreigners 
to  enter  his  service,  and  bis  own  subjects  in  mak^ 
ing  voyages  of  discoveiy.  One  of  these  latter,  to- 
wards the  North  Pole,  was  undertaken  by  Ohthere, 
a  Norwegian  ■;  who,  on  his  return,  related  his  tra- 
vels to  iElfred,  by  whom  they  were  written.  This 
very  interesting  narrative  is  still  extant,  and  trans- 
lations from  it  may  be  found  in  Dr  Henry's  His^ 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv.  pages  213-.215> 
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Book  ii.  Chap.  6,  and  in  Mr  Sharon  Turner's  His* 
tory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol,  ii.  pages  83->86^ 
Book  ▼.  Chap.  3.     In  the  same  authorities,  also^ 
will  be  found  a  short  journal  of  another  voyage 
written   by  the  same  King  from  the  mouth  of 
Wulfstan,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  whom  he  sent  to  ex- 
plore tiie  coasts  of  the  Baltic.     Edward  the  Elder 
followed  the  commercial  policy  of  iElfred ;  and 
•Athelstan  established  excellent  laws  in  favour  of 
sea-adventures,  by  which  means  the  English  navy 
bad  increased  to  the  extent  already  noticed  under 
Edgar  the  Peaceable.     Even  in  the  seventh  cen* 
tury,  London  is  mentioned  as  a  port  which  ships 
frequented ;    and   during   the   unhappy   reign   of 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  its  commerce  still  contintt''' 
ed  unshaken ;  and  several  humane  laws  wer^  xaade 
under  that  prince,  for  the  protection  T>f  distressed 
foreign  merchantment.     There  was  also  a  com* 
pany  of  German  traders,  called  "  Emperor's  men," 
who  even  at  that  distant  period  lived  in  London, 
and  paid  the  King  an  annual  tribute  for  his  pro> 
tection.     Wine  was  at  this  time  imported  firom 
Normandy,  &c.  and  the  most  noted  quay  in  Lon- 
don was  Billingsgate,  (where  all  vessels  paid  toll, 
according  to  their  size,  on  approaching  the  bridge. 
The  seamen  of  the  metropolis  are  likewise  parti* 
cularly  mentioned   by  more  than  one  historian^ 
during  the    reign  of    JEthelred   II.,    as   taking 
an   active  part  with    the    citizens    in  disposing 
of  the  crown   when  he  deserted  the  throne  in 
1013.     The  great  fleets,  too,   which  were  more 
than   once  fitted  out  during  his  unhappy  reigii^ 
sufficiently  prove,  that  experienced   sailors  must 
have  abounded  at  the  time ;  though  the  conten- 
tions and  treacheiy  of  their  leaders  rendered  their 
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skill  and  tlieir  valour  equally  uselesa.  Merchant* 
ships  at  this  time  traded  to  Rome,  and  such  ves- 
sels sometimes  went  out  together  armed  for  their 
mutual  protection.  This  was  effected  by  associa* 
tions  called  Gilds,  which  were  instituted  in  some 
mercantile  towns  and  sea-ports,  for  carrying  'on 
more  successful  commercial  enterprises,  having 
sometimes  a  guildhall  for  assembling  in.  Gene* 
rally  speaking,  however,  the  Anglo-Saxon  gilds 
were  established  on  the  principle  of  the  modem 
dtths  and  benefit-societies ;  their  name  being  de*" 
rived  from  the  word  guildan,  to,  pay*  The  sub^ 
scription  was  one  penny  at  Easter  from  every 
hearth  or  family,  and  one  penny  at  every  member's 
death.  Their  intention  was  to  generate  mutual 
good  faith,  to  support  the  members  under  the  nu-* 
merous  pecuniary  penalties  of  the  laws,  and  prin* 
cipidly  to  provide  for  the  burial  and  religious  rites 
of  the  dead.  Such  was  the  general  history  of 
commerce  under  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  it  remains 
only  to  add  a  few  notices  concerning  the  articles 
in  which  they  traded. 

The  narrative  of  Ohtheres  Voyages,  proves  that 
it  was  uncTertaken,  both  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  of  discovery :  since  it  states,  that  they  pursued 
whales  for  their  teeth,  and  made  their  skin  into 
ropes*  Merchants  from  Ireland  landed  at  Cam- 
bridge with  cloths,  and  exposed  their  goods  for 
Bale ;  and  in  these  invaluable  familiar  colloquiea, 
which  were  composed  by  ^Ifric,  to  instruct  the 
Anglo-Saxon  youths  in  the  Latin  tongue,  the  oOf 
cupation  of  a  merchant  of  the  period  is  thus  re- 
counted. <'  I  say  that  I  am  useful  to  the  king» 
Sttd  to  ealdorm^n,  and  to  all  people.  I  ascend 
^y  ship  with  my  merchandise^  and  sail  over  the 
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ME  like  places,  and  buy  dear  things  which  are  not 
produced  in  this  land,  and  I  bring  them  to  you 
here  with  great  danger  over  the  sea ;  and  some" 
times  I  suffer  shipwreck,  with  the  loss  of  all  my 
things,  hardly  escaping  myself. — What  do  you 
bring  to  us  ?-^Skins,  silks,  costly  gems,  and  gold  ( 
nvious  garments,  pigments,  wine,  oil,  irory,  and 
mricbalcus;  copper  and  tin,  silver,  glass,  ami  su(^ 
Kke» — ^Will  you  sell  your  tilings  here,  as  you 
bought  them  there  ?>*-I  will  not,  because  what 
would  my  labour  b«riefit  me  ?  I  will  sell  them 
dearer  than  I. bought  them  there,  that  I  may  g«t 
some  profit  to  feed  me,,  my  wife,  and  children. " 
The  Saxon  markets  and  their  customs  have  been 
already  alluded  to ;  and  some  notice  must  now  be 
taken  of  the  tolls  to  which  the  commercial  naviga^ 
tiott  was  subject.  The  laws  of  iEdielred  IL  pro* 
vide,  that  a  small  ship  coming  up  to  Billingsgate 
should  pay  a  halfpenny  for  toll,  and  a  large  ship 
with  sails  one  penny;  whilst  vessels  filled  with 
wt>od  gave  one  log  for  their  duty.  South wark 
was  a  port  where  no  one  took  toll  but  the  King* 
At  Chester,  with  the  Kings  permission,  ships 
might  lie  and  their  goods  be  sold,  paying  fourpence 
the  last ;  but,  if  they  arrived  or  departed  without 
the  Royal  license,  or  came  against  the  peace,  the 
King  and  Court  were  to  have  forty  shillings  for 
every  man  in  the  slup,  and  both  ship  and  crew 
were  forfeited.  Another  toll,  belonging  to  this 
port,  exhibits  another  article  of  the  Anglo- Saxoii 
commerce ;  for  the  King's  governor  mi^t  order 
those  having  marten-skins  for  sde  not  to  dispoee 
of  them  until  be  had  seen  them  ;  which,  tf  disra* 
ganled,  incurred  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings.  Ilie 
'^ort  yielded  a  revenue  of  45/.,  and  Aree  timhtjn, 
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er  bundles  of  marten-skins.  In  the  sane  place, 
also,  false  measure  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  four 
sliiUings :  and  for  selling  bad  ale  liie  oifender  paid 
as  much,  or  else  was  set  upon  a  dunghill. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Danes  in  £ng« 
land,  upon  the  death  of  Edmund  Ironside,  in  1017, 
they  appear  to  have  changed  their  piracies  into 
something  resembling  a  rude  commerce.  The  su- 
perior kings  of  the  north  had  long  been  endeavour* 
•ing  to  restrain  them,  but  the  practice  was  agaiii 
becoming  prevalent,  when  a  pait  of  the  people  of 
the  north,  who  had  become  merchants  to  supply 
the  many  wants  which  were  experienced  in  thoso 
countries,  and  their  success  and  conyenienee  at 
length  made  them  wealthy,  respected,  and  numer* 
ons.  They  brought  skins  for  clothing  from  Ice* 
land  to  Norway;  and  the  ordinary  food  of  fish,  catt» 
tie,  and  com,  w»«  frequently,  from  partial  famines, 
required  to  be  iat^changed.  Hemp,  seal,  and 
whale  skins,  were  required  for  ropes  ;  captives  and 
slaves  were  to  be  bought  and  sold ;  and  many  ar- 
ticles of  war,  and  even  some  of  luxury,  were  want- 
ed out  of  the  nearer  or  more  distant  nations.  These 
being  some  of  the  commodities  which  the  mer- 
chants supplied,  their  places  of  resort  became 
noted,  and  their  ships  and  persons  protected  both 
by  kings  and  pirates ;  and  at  length  the  latter  be* 
gan  also,  occasionally,  to  engage  in  commerce, 
though  they  also  carried  on  their  former  ravages 
with  nearly  an  undiminished  ferocity.  Two  of  the 
most  famous  places  for  trade  at  this  period,  were 
Tunsberg  in  Norway,  Birca  in  Sweden,  and  Dub- 
lin in  the  British  Islands.  As  the  value  of  the 
merchants  labours  were  more  felt,  piracy  beg^ 
not  only  to  decline,  but  to  be  viewed  as  a  hateful 
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enl,  whteh  many  endeavoured  to  Bnppress ;  kni. 
nNtritime  aatodations  were  formed  in  die  north,  t» 
protect  the  indttstrious  navigator  against  the  Ber* 
sericir  and  the  Vikingr,  or  to  deprive  those  ma- 
ntttdefs  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  already  taken. 
They  also  entered  into  a  covenant  directly  oppo*^ 
.sita  to  that  of  the  ancient  Dani^  pirates,  though 
it  was  still  scarcely  within  the  hounds  of  barhartstn  * 
its  chief  iSeatures  being,  that  they  would  protect 
trade  and  agricuitnre,  not  plunder  women,  not 
force  Uiem  from  their  ships  If  unwilling,  and  not 
eat  nvw  ilesh.  Such  was  the  decline  dF  that  fk^ 
mons  system  of  piracy,  which,  aftef  the  tenth  cen- 
tary,  began  t#  fall  iifto  disrepute,  and  was  weak^ 
ened  by  every  vucceediAg  northern  sovereign,  until 
the-  improved  institutions  of  legti  and  moral  go^ 
vemments,  carried  away  its  last  rellbks  into  A 
gradual  oblivion. 

It  JB  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  8axons  pos- 
sessed any  coined  mmiey  before  their  invasion  of 
England,  and  conversion  to  Christianity,  when  it 
was  probably  introduced  by  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Rome,  since  their  words  to  express  it  are,  mynet 
a  coin,  and  mynetere  a  coiner,  which  are  obvious 
alterations  of  the  Latin  moneta  and  monetarius. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  particulars  which  are  extant 
concerning  their  money,  soe  obscure  and  nnsatis- 
factory ;  for  though  the  names  of  their  coins  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  value  has  been  very  ex* 
aotiy  ascertained,  it  is  yet  uncertmn  whe^ier  seve* 
ral  of  them  be  actual  coins  or  unwrought  metal,  or 
only  monies  of  account.  The  principal  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Saxons  brought  coins  with  them 
into  England,  is  the  existence  of  pieces  of  the  ear* 
ly  Ktnga  of  Kent,  some  of  which  must  have  been 
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9ti»ck  in  the  sin^  cmtuiy ;  and  tliere  are  others 
8o  similar  to  ^oni  in  device,  that  they  have  been 
cefeired  to  the  same  period,  though,  horn  their 
symboky  they  nnut  have  been  struck  beiiere  the 
eonverBion  of  the  nation.  Coins  of  the  Octarchy, 
and  of  every  reign  afterwards,  are  yet  extant ;  and 
the  oklest  Saxon  pieces  above  referred  to,  are 
called  SceattsB,  which,  were  of  silver,  weighing 
about  Sfd.  of  modem  money.  They  bore  the 
oaoneyer's,  or  mint-master's  names,  bnt  seldom  that 
of  the  place  where  they  were  stamped ;  and  they 
remained  the  smallest  coin  used  by  the  Saxons, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.^  The 
penny  appears  in  688  :  it  was  also  of  silver,  and 
was  probably  not  known  to  the  Saxons  before  their 
arrival  in  this  island  ;  there  were  larger  and  lesser 
pennies^  5  of  the  fornix  being  inckided  in  the 
Saxon  shilling,  and  12  of  the  latter.  Hal^linge 
and  Feorthlings^  wiere-  the  half  and  fourth  parts  of 
^e  Saxon  penny,  and  were  also  of  silver ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  there  seems,  to  ha;ve  been  a 
piece  called  Triens,  which  parted  it  into  three* 
The  Styea  was  a  brass  coin,  principally  used  in 
York  aad  Northumberland,  two  of  which  were 
equal  to  one  £wtbmg.  The  ether  Anglo-Saxon 
monies  wefe  the  Pound,  contained  90  Saxon  shil- 
lings, and  was  worth  about  2/.  16s.  3d«  in  modem 
value :  the  mark,  or  half  pound,  also  imaghiary,. 
▼nkiedat  IL  178. 9d.;  theMancna,  supposed  ima^ 
ginary,  or  of  foreign  mintage,  worth  about  six  shU*< 
lings  ;  ihe  Ora,  an  imaginary  Danish  coin,  amount- 
ing to  the  eighth  of  a  mark,  or  4e.  8d. ;  the  ScyT« 
linga,  likewise  supposed  imaginary,  consifting  of 
twelve  Saxon  pennies.  This  coin  is  mentioned  in 
the  laws  of  iEthelb^rt,  who  governed  Kent  from 
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561  to  616,  the  fines  being  all  stated  in  sbillings ; 
of  this  king,  also^  is  the  earliest  Sceatta  known. 
The  Thrymsa  was  also  a  coin  of  account,  varyii^ 
between  three-fifths  and  three-fourths  of  a  shilling. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
no  gold  coins,  thongh  they  did  not  want  bnllioii ; 
and  some  small  quantities  were  even  procured  from 
their  mines.  The  most  ancient  coins  of  brass 
were  cast,  but  the  gold  and  silver  were  struck  with 
a  hammer ;  one  die  being  fixed  in  a  wooden  block, 
and  the  other  held  as  a  punchecm.  The  Anglo* 
Saxons  employed  three  or  four  hundred  moneyers 
in  their  mints,  and  they  also  travelled  about  with 
the  king  to  coin  money  upon  any  sudden  occa- 
sion. The  most  elegant  specimens  of  Saxon 
coinage  are  the*pieces  of  OfTa,  king  of  Mercia,  be- 
tween 758  and  796,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  by  Italian  artists,  ^thelstan,  who 
reigned  from  925  to  941,  ordered  in  bis  laws,  that 
time  should  be  but  one  coinage  Uirougbout  hb 
realm ;  that  no  mint  should  be  outside  the  gate  ; 
and  that,  if  a  coiner  were  found  gnUty  of  fraud,  hia 
hand  should  be  cut  off  and  fastened  to  the  mint- 
smithery.  In  the  same  code  is  an  enumeration 
of  the  king's  mints,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
some  ecclesiastic  persons  and  places  which  enjoy- 
ed the  piivilege  of  coinii^ ;  they  amount  to  36, 
and  it  is  added  one  elsewhere  in  eve^  burg ;  all 
of  which  paid  a  duty  to  the  king  for  the  diea  when- 
ever they  coined. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  names  of  coins,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  used  various  peculiar  expressions  for 
payments  of  money;  as,  counting  by  pennies  only, 
eighty  acres  of  land  bought  for  385  pennies  ;  giv- 
ing them  by  weight,  a  cup  bequeathed  wirfi  half  a 
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poimd  of  pennies ;  seventy  shillings  of  the  finest 
gold ;  and  phrases  applied  both  to  gold  and  silver, 
as  if  they  were  iraed  in  an  uncoined  state,  and 
weighed  out  or  cut  into  pieces.  The  expression 
is  also-  found,  of  15  pounds  of  gold,  silver,  and 
chatties ;  which  latter  probably  refers  to  what 
the  Anglo-Saxon  termed  ^^  live  money,"  or  articles 
given  to  complete  any  particular  sum,  and  consist- 
ing of  oxen,  bwses,  sheep,  and  slaves. 

The  money-poimd  of  this  period  appears  to 
have  been  a  weight  brooght  from  Saxony,  the  same 
as  the  Tower  pound  long  in  use  at  the  mint,  of  a- 
bout  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  Troy,  less  than  the 
Troy  pound.  In  the  time  of  iEthelred  II.,  it  con- 
tained 15  ounces.  The  mark  and  the  mancus, 
were  likewise  considered  as  weights,  the  former 
being  eight  ounces,  or  two-thirds  of  a  pound,  for 
the  merehants  reckoned  it  at  12  ounces ;  but  of 
the  latter  the  quantity  is  not  known.  To  this 
obscure  subject  it  may  be  added,  that  the  weights- 
oft  the  ancient  Britons  were  of  stone. 

Some  curious  specimens  of  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, and  liie  value  of  money  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  are  shown  in  the  following  notices. 
The  best  sheep,  by  the  laws  of  iEthelstan, 

was  to  be  sold  for  ...         4d. 

An  ox,  in  the  tenth  century  •         7s. 

A  cow        •         •         .         .         •         58.     6d. 

A  hog lOJd, 

A  sheep  .         «         .         .         Is.    2d. 

A  palfrey,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar    •       10s. 
An  acre  of  land         •         •         •  Is. 

A  hide  of  do.  120  acres  .  lOOs. 

Most  of  the  ancient  Northern  nations  had  very 
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p^caliar  customs  relating  to  waXslmffBiy ;  ami  wkk 
tiie  Anglo-Saxons,  an  uQiDarried  female  was  sup- 
posed to  haTO  a  Mtmd-bork,  or  surety  for  her 
proteetion,  who  was  to  be  her  nearest  male  rehi- 
tion,  and  who,  for  a  wklow,  was  to  be  one  of  the 
laale  relatwes  of  her  late  husband.  Of  these  pear- 
aonsy  a  lover  bought  his  mistress  by  a  mede  or 
gilt  ngulated  by  law,  which  set  a  high^  price  by 
one  half,  on  the  maid  thsuEi  on  the  relict-  I^  how- 
ever, a  marriage  took  place,  without  the  guardian's 
consent,  -  a  satisfaction  waa  -to  be  made  to  hun  ; 
and  the  person  and  goods  of  the  ward  were  to  <be 
restored.  At  the  wedding,  the  Mund-bork  gairo 
away  his  ward  to  the  spo«se»  who  had. secured^  by 
a  friend,  a  proper  proTisioa  for  bciBging  up  1^ 
children,  and  supporting  bis  wife  in  case  of  death- 
Pledges  were  also  given,  that  if  he  took  her  away, 
into  another  tbegn  s  land,  no  ii^ury  should  be 
done  to  her ;  and  that  if  ahe  committed  any  wrongs 
compensation  should  be  made  for  it*  If  .^e  bride 
were  a  mud,  .but  not  if  she  were  a  wed  one,  sIm> 
received  the  nuptiid  benediction  standing  under  a 
kind  of  veil,-  held  by  (bur  tall  men^  The  mass* 
priest  consecrated  tbe  mairiage,  and  the  mntnal 
promises  contained  in  ^e  present  fona  of  matrix 
mony  in  the  English.  Liturgy,  are  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  the  ^ng1o-Saxon&  At  the  feast  which 
followed,  the  usual  and  large  presents  of.  gold, 
arms,  clothes,  furniture,  &c.  made  hy  the  invited 
relations,  formed  the  portion  of  the  bride;  who 
had  a  light  to  claim  from  her  hnsbaad  at  sun-riaa 
the  next  day,  a  morgaen-gyfe,  or  momiag  s  gift*, 
for  her  own  peculiar  property.  Hence  is  snp^ 
posed  to. have  arisen  the  modem  settlement;  the 
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rfntoniit  of  this  presMit  being  arranged  before  niar* 
riage,  though  it  was  not  actually  given  until  after. 

The  prirtleges  and  rank  of  Saxon  women  wem 
greater,  as  being  derived  from  the  rude  customs  of 
the  Gothic  nations,  than  they  were  in  the  more 
reined  manners  of  the  East.  They  possessed,  in 
general,  the  same  station  as  at  present ;  were  aU 
lowed  to  possessj  inherit^  and  dispose  of  landed 
propei*ty ;  were  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 
laws ;  attended  in  county  covrtB,  and  even  in  the 
great  national  assembly ;  and  were  protected  by 
special  enactments.  The  earliest  institutioas  con^ 
cdming  ^he  Anglo-Saxon  marriages,  occiu*  in  the 
laws  of  i^tbelbert,  which  ordain,  that  a  man  might 
pah;lM8e  a  woman,  if  the  agreenoent  be  made  witfa^ 
odt  fraud ;  but  if  deceit  were  detected,  she  wals  to 
be  t^en  back  to  her  dwelling,  and  the  money  re* 
Usmed.  If  a  wife  brought  forth  children  alire^ 
and*  survived  her  husband,  she  was  to  have  half 
hie  property ;  but  if  there  were  no  issue,  his  pa4> 
tenial  relations  were  to  have  his  possessions,  and 
the  morg»»igyfe. 

The  ancient  British  laws  appear  to  have  been 
very  'liberal  with  regard  to  divorces ;  since  a  mail 
was  allowed  to  part  with  his  wife  for  behaviour 
even  inclining  towards  adultery;  and,  on  the 
ether  hand,  she  was  allowed  a  separation,  upon 
discovering  that  he  had  an  ilUscented  breath.  He 
had,  however,  so  much  authority  over  her,  that 
for  calling  him  disgraceful  names,  pulling  him  by 
the  beard,  wasting  his  property,  and  some  other 
heavier  offences,  he  might  give  her  three  blows 
with  a  stick  on  any  part  of  her  body,  excepting 
hfer  head.  But  if  he  beat  her  m^nre  sevwely,  ol- 
lor  a  leaer  cause,  he  was  liable  to  a  considerabU 
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fine.  The  Anglo-Saxoos  had  also  diyorces,  thongk 
little  is  known  of  their  peculiar  features ;  bnt  adul* 
tery  was  panished  by  fine.  The  women,  however, 
were  in  general  faithful  wives,  and  excellent  moo 
thers  ;  even  those  of  more  noble  rank,  commonly 
brought  up  their  own  children;  and  after  the 
father  B  death,  they  were  ordered  by  law  to  re- 
main  with  the  widow.  She  w»>  to  provide  them 
with  food,  being  allowed  six  shillings,  a  cow  ia 
summer,  and  an  ox  in  winter ;  but  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  were  to  occupy  the  head-seat,  until 
the  heir  became  of  age. 

By  the  laws  of  this  period,  infants  were  to  b« 
baptized  within  thirty  days  after  birth,  when  they 
used  immersion  in  water ;  anointing  with  the  siga 
of  the  cross,  in  the  chrisome,  or  holy  oil,  on  the 
breast;  and  nearly  the  same  form  of  words  as 
that  still  in  use.  Their  names  were  given  by  the 
parents,  and  were  significative  in  the  Saxon  ton«> 
gue;  though,  at  the  time  they  were  bestowed, 
they  had  frequently  little  application.  A  few  spe* 
cimens  will  be  sufficient,  diough  curious  illustra* 
tions.  Of  male  names,  the  following  are  perhaps 
the  most  familiar,  ^thelwulf,  the  noble  wolf; 
Alfred,  an  elf  in  council ;  ^thelred,  noble  ia 
council ;  Dunstan,  the  mountain  stone ;  Edwin, 
prosperous  in  battle ;  Edward,  the  prosperous 
guardian  ;  and  Heai'dberht,  the  illustrious  protec- 
tor. Some  of  the  female  names  were  Editha,  the 
blessed  gift ;  Wynfreda,  the  peace  of  man ;  Ade* 
ieve,  the  noble  wife ;  Deorwyn,  the  precious  joy ; 
iElfhild,  the  elf  of  battle ;  and  Beage,  the  bracelet. 

The  first  principle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  educa- 
tion, was  to  render  the  children  fearless  and  strong, 
and  fitted  for  war  and  huntings  which  were  likely 
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lo*  prove  the  most  gefteral  oceupations'  of  their 
Urea.  It  was,  therefore,  very  anciently  OBual  to 
make  trial  of  a  child's  courage,  by  placing  him  on 
the  sloping  roof  a  bailding,  to  which  if  he  held 
fest  without  screaming  or  fear,  he  was  called  a 
stout  hence,  or  braye  boy.  Their  favourite  sports, 
too,  were  exercises  of  muscular  agility,  as  leaping^ 
mnniDg,  and  wrestling,  in  which  the  youth  of  this 
period  seem  to  have  acquired  an  extraordinary 
flexibility  of  limb.  The  period  of  infancy  ended 
with  their  teveotli  year,  the  eighth  commenced 
their  ohilcttiood,  and  the  power  of  the  Ang)o-Sal[«- 
on  fiither  was  supposed  to  terminate  with  the  fif* 
teenth ;  which  time  appears  to  hare  been  fixed  by 
the  clergy,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christi* 
anity.  When  they  did  receive  any  intellectual 
education,  it  was  generally  under  the  ecclesiastics 
in  monasteries  ;  and  when  they  were  about  four* 
teen,  they  prepared  themselves  for  arms.  A  youth 
of  hiborioas  exercises  was,  however,  so  viery  ge- 
neral with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  even  after  the 
revival  of  learning  under  Alfred,  Asser  mentions^ 
with  surprise,  that  he  caused  his  youngest  sort 
^thelward  to  be  taught  to  read  before  he  had 
tna<le  him  accustomed  to  hunting. 

The  ancient  Northern  nations  were  accustomed 
to  burn  their  dead,  which  was  also  done  by  the 
ancient  Britons,  after  which  the  ashes  and  bones 
were  collected,  and  deposited  in  those  hilly  graves 
called  Barrows,  of  which  so  many  specimens  are 
yet  existing  in  England.  The  same  custom  wa( 
practised  by  the  Danes  in  England,  both  as  to  the 
bodies  of  ^ose  who  were  slain  iu  their  diiferent 
incursions,  but  pei-haps  after  their  settlement  in 

:   X  2 
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this  natioii,  sinee  burial  in  Ihutows  is  not  remark* 
ed  after  the  eighth  centniy.  Sometimes,  how-« 
erer,  the  relicks  were  placed  in  a  cist  or  chest, 
excavated  in  the  native  chalk,  and  in  a  later  age, 
in  a  foneral  nm ;  but  the  custom  of  interring  their 
dead  had  begun  to  be  practised  by  the  Angle* 
Saxons  when  their  history  was  first  written  by  the 
Christian  clergy,  and  was  never  after  discontinued. 
The  common  coffins  were  of  wood,  and  the  supe^ 
rior  ones  of  stone ;  in  which  latter  their  kings  were 
interred,  being  wrapped  in  linen,  but  the  clergy 
were  clothed  in  their  priestly  vestments.  Out  of 
this  daas  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  manners,  partly 
arose  the  power  of  the  clergy  over  testamentary 
bequests ;  for,  upon  the  ground  of  a  satisfiicden 
for  any  ecclesiastical  duties  which  the  deceased 
had  forgotten  to  pay,  they  were  entitled  to  claim 
a  mortuary,  or  sauUsceat ;  consisting  of  the  second 
best  chattel  remaining  after  the  lord  of  the  tenant 
had  taken  out  his  heriot  as  already  mentioned* 
The  mortuary  was  anciently  brought  into  the 
church  along  with  the  body,  whence  it  was  some* 
limes  called  a  corse-present,  which  implied  a  vo- 
luntary gift,  but  which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  UI., 
had  become  an  established  custom.  The  saul- 
sceat  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  occasionally  appears 
very  much  to  have  resembled  those  gifts,  which 
the  members  of  the  Romish  Church,  used  to  pre^ 
sent  for  the  benefit  of  its  prayers.  Thus,  a  dux 
in  M\fred*B  reign,  gave  to  a  church  in  Canterbury 
and  Chertsey  Abbey,  ^00  swine  for  him  and  his 
soul;  and  several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  guilds  or 
societies,  appear  to  have  been  established  princi- 
pally to  provide  a  fund  for  the  saul-sceat.  If  the 
body  were  interred  out  of  its  own  parish,  the  right 
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Himister  still  bad  the  saul-sceat ;  and  it  was  al- 
ways to  be  given  at  the  open  grave.  The  iiinerBls 
of  the  nobler  Anglo-Saxons,  were  commonly  con* 
ducted  with  great  ceremony  and  festivity ;  and  the 
house  in  which  the  corse  lay  till  the  burial,  was  a 
perpetual-  scene  of  feasting,  singing,  dancing,  and 
almost  every  species  of  riot,  which  was  very  cost*' 
ly  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  In  the  ancient 
Northern  nations,  this  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
cess of  barbarous  carousal,  that  the  body  was  for- 
cibly  kept  from  burial  by  the  visitors,  untU  they 
were  certain  that  all  the  property  which  he  had 
left  was  expended,  whilst  the  church,  in  vain,  pro- 
tested and  commanded  against  such  relicks  of  pa- 
gantsm* 

The  Anglo-Saxon  hospitality  was  almost  pro- 
verbial. On  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  he  was  wel- 
comed, and  water  was  brought  him  to  wash  his 
hands ;  his  feet  being  washed  for  him  in  warm  wa- 
ter, wiped  with  a  cloth,  and  in  one  case  the  host 
p«t  them  into  his  bosom.  The  great  Saxon  lux- 
ury of  warm  wine,  sometimes  also  appears  to  have 
been  administered  to  the  guest.  But  from  that 
peculiarity  of  the  law  of  this  period,  of  universal 
responsibility  which  has  been  already  described, 
if  any  one  entertained  a  guest  of  any  sort  in  his 
house  for  three  days,  if  he  committed  any  crime, 
has  host  was  either  to  bring  him  to  justice,  or  an- 
swer for  it  himself ;  and  by  another  law,  a  guest 
ftfter  two  nights  residence  was  considered  one  of 
the  family,  and  his  entertainer  was  to  be  responsi^ 
ble  for  all  his  actions. 

The  food  of  this  period,  included  both  animal 
and  vegetable  diet,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  tables 
appear  to  have  been  plentifully,  though  plain^ 
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provided.     Of  the  former  kind  there  were  oMfD* 
nheep,  fowls,  deer,  goats,  and  hares ;  bat  swine 
were  by  far  the  most  generally  kept,  and  forosed 
a  {NTincipal  part  of  the  provision.     On  this  accoimt, 
the  liberty  of  pannage,  or  feeding  of  {swine  in  the 
loysl  forests  of  England,  made  a  principal  article 
in  the  Forest  Charter  of  Henry  III. ;  for  aalted 
Hieat  as  a  winter  provision  was  generally  adopted 
by  the  people,  and  even  the  baronial  hoosebolds 
vi  this  nation*     The  introduction  of  fish  has  beea 
already  mentioned;  and  it  appears  that  all  xb6 
sorts  now    known  were  taken  and   bought  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  they  appear  to  have 
preferred  (which  were  sometimes  as  it  is  stated 
by  Bede,  made  into  cakes  and  called  eel4iread^ 
herrings,  and  a  kiud  no  loilger  eaten, — the  mere- 
raine,  or  porpoise.     Bread  is  found  in  some  i»> 
atances  to  have  been  the  only  kind  of  food,  freiB 
poverty ;  which  then  seems  to  have  been  made  of 
barley,  wheaten  bread  being  coosidered  as  a  d^ 
.cacy.     The  com  was  thrashed  by  a  fiail,   and 
^onnd  in  mills,  of  which  both  water  and  wind 
were  used  by  the  Saxons.     The  bak<nr's  art  was 
also  well  understood,  and  held  in  great  estimation; 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  cookery,  was  regarded  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but  of  moral  propriety ; 
since,  if  a  person  ate  any  thing  half  dressed,  igno- 
rantly,  he  was  to  fast  three  days,  and   four  if  be 
knew  it.     Roasted  meat  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered a  luxury,  but  boiling  or  seething  was  very 
general ;  and  broiliDg  and  stewing  were  also  in  use. 
Ale  and  mead  were  the   favourite  liquors,  and 
wine  was  an  occasional  luxury.   Honey,  wine,  and 
spices  made  the  esteemed   and  costly  beverage 
called  pigment,  and  that  named  morat,  was  com- 
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posed  of  honey  diluted  with  the  juice  of  mnlbemes. 
Honey  was  likewise  used  in  mead  and  methegliil 
as  well  as  in  other  dishes,  and  most  of  the  meals  of 
this  period :  on  which  account,  added  to  that  of 
sugar  not  being  brought  hither  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  wild  honey  found  in  the  Englisk 
woods,  became  an  article  of  importance  in  the 
Forest  Charter.  But  to  conclude  these  notices, 
however,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  fruits,  beans^ 
and  herbs,  were  commonly  eaten,  though  Edgar 
ordained  that  part  of  the  penance  of  a  rich  man 
should  be  fasting  on  beans,  green  herbs  and  wa- 
ter; that  peppered  broths  and  soups  were  esteemed, 
with  a  kind  of  boulii  called  sodden  syflian  ;  that 
ft  liquor  named  lac-acidnm,  probaUy  butter  milk, 
or  whey,  was  used  in  the  monasteries ;  and  that 
sak  was  used  in  great  quantities,  both  for  preserve 
ing  and  seasoning  all  sorts  of  provisions. 

Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  the  times^ 
great  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  used  in  plac- 
ing the  guests  at  a  feast ;  and  by  the  laws  of  Ca* 
nnte,  a  person  sitting  out  of  his  proper  place,  was 
to  be  pelted  from  it  by  bones  at  the  discretlpn  «€ 
the  company,  without  the  privilege  of  taking  of*- 
fence.  The  mistress  of  the  house  sat,  as  at  pre^ 
sent,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  upon  that  platform 
called  the  Dais,  under  a  canopy,  and  distributed 
the  provisions  to  the  guests ;  whence  came  the 
modem,  title  of  lady,  being  softened  from  the  Sax-* 
on  Idrf-dien,  or  the  server  of  bread.  It  was  in 
their  feasts  and  conviviality,  that  the  richest  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  furniture  seems  to  have  been  exhibi- 
ted, in  the  gold,  silver,  and  silver-gilt  cups ;  drink- 
ing vessels  of  wood  inlaid  with  gold  ;  dishes,  Uywls, 
nnd  basons  of  silvor,  gold,  and  bcass,  engraveii  - 
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borns  wrought  with  precious  metaJs ;  betich^  aad 
seato  carved  like  animals,  and  corered  wi^  em- 
broidery ;  the  riehlv-wronght  bangingB  of  their  ««• 
partmentB ;  and  even  tables  of  silver  and  gold. 

It   is  observed,    by  William  of  Malnesbnry^ 
that  the  profnaion  of  tbe  Engfish  feasts  vas  greatly 
increased  after  the  Danish  visits ;  and  they  are  ce* 
lebrated  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  for  having  es- 
tablished the  custom  of  four  meals  a  day,  vbieb 
was  probably  under  Hardicannte  in  lOM.     Bet 
aide  this,  they  also  appear  to  have  introduced  tha 
practice  of  sitting  and  drinking  long  fogethef^ 
which  oUten  produced  quarelling,  against  whsch^ 
aeveral  »Saxon  and  Norman  laws  were  enacted* 
They  were  also  accustomed  to  sing  and.  play  on 
the  harp  in  turn ;  and  to  be  entertained  by  the 
gleemen,  ale-poets,  dancers,  harpers,  jugglers,  and 
tumblers,  who  were. wont  to  frequent  the   Saxoa 
laverns,  called  Comen,  or  guest-houses,  ale-shops, 
wiae-bouses^  &c.     The 'diversions  t>f  these  places 
appear  to  have  been  so  very  attractive  that  priests 
were  forbidden  by  law  to  eat  or  drink  at  thent; 
and  the  Council  of  Cloveshbe  deo^eed,  that  thd 
monks  should  neither  receive  any  of  the  players  wha 
irequentec)  them  into  their  monasteries,  nor  prac- 
tice any  of  their  arts  themselves.     Edgar,  bow* 
jBver,  made  it  a  complaint,  that  even  in  those  velt* 
gtous  establishments,  ibere  were  dice,  dajidngand 
singing,  to  the  very  middle  of  the  night.      The 
drinking  customs   of  this  period,  howeveir,  wera 
litquetttJy  marked,  rather  by  provision  than  by 
mirtb  or  cordiality;  as  will  be  remembered  in  thai 
siuffukr  practice  of  dividing  wooden  bdwla  and 
tanicahls  into  stages  by  pegs,  the  distance  beftweett 
each  being  4»n^idered  as  a  legal  draught :  abd  bjr 
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the  lieacfaeroiis  caution  used  towai^  the  Danes, 
of  reqniring  one  to  pledge  himself  that  another 
slionld  not  stab  a  Saxon  whilst  drinking.  Of  both 
these  customs,  some  popular  recollections  are  yet 
extant,  in  the  phrases  of  a  person  being  a  peg  too 
low ;  and  in  the  expression  "  I  pledge  you ;  '*  but 
ijie  drinking  by  measure  was  discountenanced  by- 
Dunstan,  and  prohibited  to  priests  by  a  couaeU' 
held,  in  1102.  In  addition  to  the  Anglo-SaiXMi* 
pastimes  above  alluded  to,  may  be  mentioned,  that 
bear-baiting,  military  dances  with  swords,  and  ba« 
lancing  with  tossing  of  cups,  balls,  and  knlresa 
were  in  general  use  at  this  period.  Of  more  noble' 
sports,  hunting  and  hawking,  in  which  Alfred  ar*. 
rived  at  great  perfection,  were  the  princ^ial;  and* 
they  had  also  a  sort  of  silent  game  called  the  Taeft- 
stone,  which  is  supposed  to  have  resembled  chess. . 

A  very,  brief  notice  will  be  suificient  for  the  su- 
perstitions prevalent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
as  the  first  volume  of  this  work  contains  so  full  a 
cfescription  of  the  system  of  F^iganism  which  the 
Nortbon  nations  introduced  into  England.  <  The 
people  of  this  time  believed  in  .magie,  as  applied  to 
the  raising  of  sjnrits,  and  holding  communication, 
with  them ;  in  philtres  for  prcHkieing'.  love,  and  ef- 
fecting secret  death ;  in  charms  for  aknost  ever^. 
thing  they  desired  to  effect ;  and  in  omens,  and  fa*- 
tal  and  unhappy  days,  all  winch  the  clergy  repeats 
edly  lamented,  preached  and  condemned. 

The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Chris-'' 
tianity,  appears  in  some  measure  to  have  altered 
the  character  of  their  dtess,  since,  in  a  council  held 
in  785,  some  of  them  are  still  charged  with  wear- 
ily their  habits  like  pagans.  The  costume  of  the 
females  consisted  chiefiy  in  a  long  and  loose  robe> 
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there  was  also  but  little  difference  from  those  €>f  the 

Anglo-Saxon  women,  exoepting»  as  in  the  former 

chses,  that  they  were  mnch  richer ;  a  short  kirtle 

hanging  to  the  knees,  braided  hair,  golden  bracelet^ 

Tings,  girdles,  and  torques,  or  necklaces,  being  ihe 

characteristic  features.     The  materials  of  these 

dresses  were  cloths,  silks,  and  samites,  or  rel* 

Tets ;  which  were  procured  either  from  Spain,  or 

from  the  Mediterranean,  by  plundering  the  Moors. 

Furs  of  various  kinds  were  used  for  lining  these 

habits ;  they  were  frequently  richly  emlHroidered, 

and  they  were  also  sometimes  decorated  with 

fringes.     A  loose  rock,  or  tunic,  with  brodis,  or 

•trowsers,  and  pointed  shoes,  or  buskins  of  skin, 

were  the  general  mariner-like  garments  of  the  com- 

*raon  Danish  people ;  adopted  by  them  in  conse- 

'quence  of  that  devotion  to  the  sea  which  has  been 

already  mentioned.     Sometimes  these  garm^its 

were  rough  or  hairy,  for  keeping  off  the  wet ;  and 

BomeUmes  they  wore  a  s<Hrt  of  mantle  and  poinied 

'hood  made  together,   and  of  different  cc^nrs^ 

which  hung  down  only  to  the  thighs. 

With  respect  to  the  Danish  armour  of  the  tenth 
'  and  eleventh  centuries,  it  was  also  very  similar  to 
that  worn  by  the  Anglo- Saxcms  at  the  same  period^ 
a  complete  suit  of  steel  lozenges,  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  ancient  armour,  however,  was  com- 
posed of  a  leathern  cuirass,  made  flexible  to  the 
body,  adopted  from  the  Romans ;  a  broad  collar, 
or  gorget,  covering  the  neck  and  breast,  set  with 
steel  rings  ;  and  greaves,  or  leg-guards  of  leather, 
which  were  occasionally  gilded.  The  helmet  was 
shaped  like  a  curvilinear  cone,  terminating  in  a 
ball,  and  decoi'ated  with  gilded  rays  eprcodiog 
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>E»fW*  tlie  top ;  a  faeadpicieci  onMinimtAd  wUb  ^gol^* 
.being  a  mark  of  higb  distinction.  Blue  tunics  were 
Also  occaaionally  worn  witii  armour,  and  the  same 
eolouTy  with  rich  gilding,  was  sometimes  used  for 
those  shields  which  the  ancient  northmen  held  ia 
Moch  high  estimation.     A  man  who  had  lost  his 
4»uckler^  or  who  had  received  a  wound  behind, 
jdiHTst  never  more  appear  in  public ;  and  the  Danish 
shields  were  also  highly  regarded  for  the  various 
Aoble  and  interesting  purposes,    in  which  they 
wore  employed.     Thus,  they  were  used  for  carry- 
ing fallea  heroes  to  the  grave ;  for  swiinming  on 
in  naval  engagements,  when  pressed  by  the  eneiny, 
whieb  niigfait  very  well  be  done,  as  they  were  com- 
monly made  of  wood,  bark,  or  leabher,  though 
sometimes  of  icon  or  brass ;  for  making  a  rampart 
nmnd  a  party,  by  lockii^  the  bucklers  into  ^mh 
0Uier;'for  resting  under  when  encamped  in  ths 
field ;  for  terrifying  the  enemy  with  clashing  Uieiir 
ireapons  against  them ;  -and,  finally,  tvhen  the  wnr 
was  0ver,  for  snapendmg  them  i^inst  ths  walls  of 
th^  dwellings,  as  monuments  <^  their  own  vaJour^ 
and  as  the  noblest  decorations  with  which  they 
could  adorn  them.    When  a  young  warrior  was  at 
first  enlisted,  he  received  a  white  and  plain  buckler, 
tailed  ^*  the  shield  of  expectation;'*   which  ho 
carried,  until,  by  some  signal  exploit,  he  had.perw 
mission  to  have  the  proofs  of  his  valour  delineated 
npon  it ;  since  none  but  princes,  or  persons  dis-t 
tinguished  by  their  prowess,  presumed  to  csury 
shields  adorned  with  any  symboL     It  was,  Ih>wm 
ever,  the  most  noble  occupation  in  which  a  heror 
could  be  employed  in  the  intervals  of  war,  to  bur-j 
nish  his  shield,  and  to  represent  upon  it  somni 
sndblem  by  which  his  valour  might  be  commemoiti; 
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atedy  w  hn  penon  dttlingiiiahed.    The  mxe  mi 
shape  of  the  ancient  northern  shields,  yaried  con* 
aiderably  in  different  countries ;  the  Scandinavians 
Wearing  them  of  a  long  oral  form,  the  height  of 
the  bearer;  and  the  Anglo^Danes  having  them 
smaller,  like  bucklers,  of  a  lunated,  or  crescent 
ehape,  whence  the  poetical  phrase  of  **  moony 
shields,"  painted  red  and  decorated  with  gotd 
Concerning  the  oi&nsi?e  weapons  of  the  Dane^ 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  principal 
were  bows  and  arrows,  with  which  thc(  Scandi- 
navians   were  very  skilful;  seimetars,  mul  long 
IMMverful  swords,   inscribed  wkh   Runic  ^>ells{ 
javelines  aod  lances,  also  engraven  willi  mystic 
characters  on  the  blades,  and  having  handles  plated 
with  gold  ;  slings,  clubs  armed  with  inm  i^ikes) 
and  the  bipennis,   or  double^bfittle  axe,   which 
was  always  used  by  diose  who  carried  the  lunated 
ihields. 

Some  of  the  authorities  used  for  these  notioet 
of  ancient  costume  and  armour  have  been  already 
dted  in  the  works  of  Meyrick,  Fosbroke,  and 
Strutt ;  and  it  remains  only  to  add  the  fallowings 
iF^A  Series  of  Engravifms  rf  ths' Ancient  Costume 
rf  Bnotcmd^froni  the  mnJtk  to  the  Sixteenth  Cen» 
Itory,  Londl  1812,  4to«     An  extremely  beantifoi 
work  by  Hamilton  Smith,  the  decorations  to  whicb 
are  all  from  ancient  and  authentic  sources,  many 
of  them  being  supposed  portraits,  copied  into  good 
drawing  and  picturesque  efifect»  heightened  with 
the  proper  colours.     Another  work,  ^ence  much 
valuable  information  has  been  derived,  especially 
flonoeming  the  £>anes,  is  the  learned  Jliustratione 
flf  Northern  Antiquities^  Edia.  1814,  4to :  to  which 
may  he  added,  the  meritorious  though  solitary  s(9 
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teinpt  at  rectifying  ^e  theatrical  drewes '  of  tl^B; 
nation,  Mr  J.  R.  Planche's  DramaJtiG  Costume^^^ 
liond.  1823-^25,  12mo.    The  latter  work  contains 
coloured  representations  of  the  hs^bits  proper  to  be 
worn  in  sereral  of  Shakspeare's  historical  plays, 
with  many  curious  and  interesting  biographical, 
eritical,  and  explanatory  notices,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.     The  work,  as  far  as  it  is  already 
published,  contains  the  following  dramas : — Ham- 
let, supposed  to  be  at  the  close  of  the  tenth,  or 
commencement  of  the  following  century ;   King 
John,  1199  to  1216 ;  Henry  IV.  1399  to  1413  ; 
As  you  Like  it,  supposed  to  be  uifder  Charlea 
VIIL  of  France,  between  1483  to  1498 ;  Othello, 
at  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  in  1570 ;  and 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  supposed  to  be  1594. 
.    But,  to  conclude  this  view  of  the  interesting 
periods  contained  in  the  present  chapter,  the  ge-^ 
neral  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  was 
^at  of  a  devout  but  indolent  people  ;  whose  per- 
sonal courage  and  qualities  depended  chiefly  upon 
the  leader  who  conducted,  and  the  Sovereign  who 
ruled  them.    Under  Egbert  and  iElfred  they  evin- 
ced the  courage  of  their  German  ancestors,  and  a 
love  for  learning  and  the  sciences ;  but  under  M^ 
thelred  I.  they  appear  to  have  declined  into  the 
darkest  state  of  ignorance ;  and  under  Edgar  and 
^thelred  II.,  to  have  been  guilty  both  of  coward- 
ice and  treachery.      They  must,  however,  have 
undergone  a  very  important  improvement  by  their 
acquisition  of  Britain,  both  in  their  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  intellectual  character ;  since  they  ceased 
to  perpetrate  their  northern  piracies,  and  became 
attached  to  agriculture,  commerce,   and  several 

y2 
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arts  and  manufiictiires.     That  they  also  Bvddenff. 
acquired  considerable  wealth,  which  enaibled  ihemi 
to  become  yet  more  prosperous,  is  certain,  from, 
the  testimonies  of  Gildas  and  Bede.     These  an-' 
dent  authors  state,  that  the  iSaxons  found  in  Bri* 
tain  twenty-eight  noble  cities,  and  innumerable 
castlesy  with  their  walls,  towers,  and  gates.     Pro* 
ductive  veins  of  copper,  iron,  lead,,  and  even  «U« 
▼er,  had  been  opened.     A  great  supply  of  sheU-' 
fish,  yielding  a  beautiful  scarlet  dy« ;  and  mnsdea 
with  pearls,  mostly  white,  but  some  of  other  co-^* 
lours,  abounded  on  their  shores.     The  marine  ani*. 
mals,  whales,  seals,  and  dolphins  frequented  tte 
ebasts ;  salmons  and  other  fiish,  their  rivers ;  and 
eels    and  waterfowl,    their  lakes  and   marshea^ 
Vines  in  some  places,  and  useful  forests  in  all,  koN 
creased  their  general  resources  of  natural  wealths 
The  invasions  of  the  Danes,  desrtmctive  as  they 
were,  had  certainly  the  ultimate  lefiR^ct  of  improv- 
hig  the  Saxon  navy,  and  leading  them' to  d^taat 
f  03rages  of  intercourse  and  commerpe.     But  of  the 
general  Danish  character  in  Englaady  witb  tha  ex^ 
ception  of  Canute  the  Grreat,  there  are  few  aroiaUe 
features  recorded.     The  chief  quality  appears  to 
have  been  a  disposition  to  festivity,  though  it  was 
often  rather  uncivilised  excess ;  whilst  the  prido 
of  the  Danes  was  so  excessive  in  England,  that  it 
IB  recorded,  if  a  Saxon  met  one  in  a  narrow  lana» 
or  on  a  bridge,  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself 
prostrate,  until  the  Dane  had  passed.    A  slj§*ht 
commemoration  of  tl^ir  indolence  and  haughtiims 
is  even  yet  preserved  in  England  in  the  t^m  of 
XiUrdane,  used  for  an  idle  and  insolent  fellow,  of 
which  the  words  Lord  Dane  ara  commonly  sup* 
pQsed  to  hftve  been  the  orij^ipaU 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ttiOM  THB  NORMAN   INVASION  TO  THE   END  OV 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  AnglohNorman  P€riod.~^The  commeire  of 
England,  which  the  former  dinpter  has  shown  to 
have  been  oonsiderahle,  began  rather  rapidly  to 
mcrease  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries^ 
and  the  cities  of  York,  Bristol,  Canterbury,  Exeter, 
ftc.  grew  wealthy  and  reputable  by  their  attention 
to  trade  and  nayigation.  In  London,  some  of  the 
tltreets  were  exclnsirely  inhabited  by  the  richest' 
Jews  in  Europe ;  and  the  most  eminent  traders 
irere  denominated  Barons ;  which  title,  however, 
was'  also  conferred  upon  the  merchants  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  they  still 
retain.  These  towns  were  bound,  in  return  for  the 
immunities  they  enjoyed,  to  furnish  the  King  with 
fifty-seven  ships,  at  forty  days'  notice,  and  to  pay 
their  crews  for  fifteen  days.  The  most  disgrace- 
M  part  of  the  English  commerce  at  this  time, 
was  the  dealing  in  slaves,  which  were  exported  to 
foreign  parts,  and  particularly  to  Ireland,  notwith- 
Stafiding  the  decree  issued  i^inst  it  by  the  Great 
Coundl  sitting  at  Westminster  in  1102.  The  ge«- 
iieral  exports,  however,  were  leather,  com,  tin, 
and  lead,  which  is  said  to  baro  bo^u  used  for  covers 
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lag  most  of  the  cathedral  and  abbey  chnrcbea,  pa* 
laoes  and  public  buildings,  in  France  and  on  the 
Continent.     English  hones  were  likewise  export^ 
ed,  and  held  in  great  estimation  ;  for  King  Jobn 
demanded  of  a  Baron  named  Amphitill  Till,  as  his 
ransom,  ten  horses,  each  worth  30  marks,  which 
may  be  calculated  at  nearly  300/.  of  modem  mo* 
ney.     The  articles  imported  to  England  consisted 
of  gold  and  precious  stones,  silk  and  tapestry, 
tea,  dying  materials,  some  com,  and  drags  and 
apices,  which  wwe  in  general  use  in  the  food,  the 
liquors,  and  the  medicines  of  the  time.     **  The 
Sabnans,"  says  Fit£-Stephen,  "  import  to  Londou 
their  irankincence  and  other  spices ;  and  from  the 
rich  country  about  Babylon,   they  bring  oil  of 
palms.  '*    Wines  were  also  an  import  of  this  pe* 
riod,  from  Anjou,  Auxerre,  and  Grascoigne ;  and 
so  important  did  their  regulation  appear  to  the 
English,  that  a  jury  was  appointed  in  every  city 
to  exunine  into  their  merit  and  settle  their  value  i 
by  which  means,  observes  the  contemporary  Roger 
de  Hoveden,  '<  the  laiid  was  filled  with  drink  and 
drunkards.  '*     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  wool 
and  cloth  are  likewise  to  be  included  in  the  list  of 
JBnglish  exports ;  for  the  ancient  national  mann* 
fecture  of  wooHen  doth, — introduced,  or  at  least 
highly  improved  in  England  by  colonies  of  Rem«» 
ings, — seems  to  have  been  most  flourishing  in  tbf> 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.     In  Ireland,  toQ| 
a  similar  manufacture  was  already  established, 
with  the  making  of  serges,  says,  friezes,  &c.  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  Continent,  in  the  reign  of' 
Henry  III. 

The  Norman  ships,  as  they  are  repress) ted  in 
Uiat  famous  monument  of  ait,  the  Bayeux  tapestry^ 
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•M  ftMkg:gtolllQ%  with  i^  Ugh  m^vU  al  Ae  ttefii» 
mimngmoMi  by  a  figure  ;  and  by  a  Bunilar  crook 
B^  the  prow,  with  a  bust  abore  it*^  The  rudikf 
uppears.  on  one  M»f  and  there  b  a  single  masti 
uridi  a  sail  attached  4q  aa  oroameBled  yairfl,  y/bitht 
tite  ropes  of  tfae.yea8el.are  faalened  to  ihe  hea4 
mnd  stem,  and  the  anchor  is  carried  at  tbe  steifii 
over  the.  side^  The  yeeaels  k)f  this  period  are^ 
fbund  delineated  of  serei^l  different  kiads ;  somen 
toeing  loB^  boats,  surrorinded  with  a  Inroad  iroi) 
band,  pointed  at  the  prow,  to  be  uftsd  in  battle  fov 
calryiog  soldiers  and  cross-bowmen :  others,  fittect 
i^  with  caatles  for  slingers  and  arehers,  whilst 
men  with  heavy  flails  stood  on  the  prow  i  othersy 
were  small  vessels  for  sailing,  and  sone  of  the 
Danish  i  and  Noiman  era  were  capaoious .  enengli 
to  contain  provisions  for  two.years^  of  Com,  winoy 
bacon,  bieadt. cows,:  aUves,  Hkv 

!The  pcincipal  alteratioa  which  the  Anglo-Nor* 
mfia  period  inade  in  the  Saaton  coi%'Was  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  of  tbe  lessi^  pieces,  the  silver 
penny  beii^  thejsmallest  cmn  of  the  tiiQe.  Tha 
Atoglo-Saxon  custom,*  of  giving  '^  live  money  "  to 
inake>up  .particular,  sums,  was  still  continji^d;  but 
the  want,  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coins  of  small 
ndne,  must  have  been  found,  an  inconvenience, 
since  both  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I*  enacted  pe- 
nalties against  those  who  sbotid  cut  or  break  silt 
ver  pennies  into  halves  and  qnarteis*  Tbe  mark 
was  still  used  in  the  account  of  large  sums,  al* 
tbeugh  only  an  imaginary  coin ;  and  in  modem 
weight  and  value  it  .was  nearly  2L  The  pennies 
of  William  I.  are  supposed  to  be  known  by  their 
wanting  a  star  on.  the  jeverse,  which  figure  is 
ascribed  to  those  of  William  Rufus.    Halfpennies 
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and  fitftliiiig«  were  coined  by  Hmy  I. ;  bat  the 
nameroas  pecnliarities  of  the  ancient  natioiial  mo* 
Bey,  are  meet  copioosly  displayed  in  the  Rey.  Ro- 
ger Rndings  Ainutb  nf  the  Comage  of  Brittdn^ 
Lond.  18 IB,  8ro,  5  vols.  Its  comparatiire  value 
ia  shown  in  a  very  canons  work  by  Dr  William 
Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  Ely,  entitled  Ckronioon  Pre-- 
eiotum^  Lond.  1745,  8yo»  whence  some  of  the 
following  articles  have  been  extracted: — 1073. 
Rates  psid  to  the  King's  PureyMa  for  finding 
proTisiofM  for  his  Court  and  Army. 

Bread  for  100  m<m  •  •  »  Is. 
One  pastnre*fed  ox  •  •  .Is* 
One  ram  or  sheep  •  •  •  4d* 
lavender  for  20  horses  •  •  4d. 
1091.   For  watching  the  sick,  yearly,  with 

board 4e» 

At  the  death  of  a  sick  man,  a  coat, 

or     '   •         •         •        •        •  4s* 

For  watching  by  the  dead,  each  night   2d* 
allowed  at  Croyland  Abbey. 
1 125.    (A  time  of  great  deamess  in  England) 

Wheat,  per  quarter        •         •  6s. 

King  Henry  II.  allowed  his  woni*ont  8er<% 
T«nts  l^d.  daily,  for  which  they  could 
procure  rather  more  than  for  a  modem 
shilling. 
1184.    38  Cows  and  2  bulls        .        .      8/L  7s. 
Sheep  and  hogs  in  droves,  sold  un- 
der Is.  each. 
15  Breeding  mares        •          SI.'V2s.6d. 
1 1  Heifers         •         •        •          •  2/.  14s. 
Fowls,  for  each        .        •        •  j^d. 

A  ram 8d. 
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sold  for  ...  188,  Sd. 

1 198,    Paid  to  Hugh  de  Bosco  for  stocking  the 
King  8  lands  of  Mienesy 
F<w  oxen,  each  •        •        •  Ss. 

For  sheep,  each        •        •         •  4d* 

1200.    The  best  French  wine,  per  ton   XL  Gs.  8d. 
1S05.    Allowed  by  King  John  to  Stephen 
de  Tumham,  for  the  custody  of 
hia  neice,  per  day  1  mark,  or     13s.  4d. 
The  dress  of  the  Anglo-Nornaan  nobles  and 
gentry,  consisted  of  a  long  and  close  gown  reach* 
ing  to  the  feet,  the  lower  edge  being  frequently 
embroidered  with  gold.     Over  this  hung  an  equal- 
ly long  cloak,  generally  buckled  over  the  breast ; 
and  in  walking  or  riding  abroad^  a  hood  hung  be* 
hind  it.     The  close  gown  was  put  on  over  the 
head  like  a  shirt,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  by 
a  girdle,  which  was  frequently  embroidered,  and 
set  with  precious  stones.     The  nether  stock  an4 
stockings  were  of  fine  cloth,  and  were  sometimes 
very  costly.     Under  William  II.  were  introduced 
remarkable  long-toed  shoes,  by  a  person  who  thence 
received  the  name  of  De  Comibus,  or  Robert  with 
,the  horns,  and  the  fashion  at  length  grew  to  such 
a  height,  as  to  call  down  the  censures  of  the  pul- 
pit.    The  Queen  and  noblewomen  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  wore  loose  gowns  girdled  round  the« 
waist,  and  trailing  on  the  ground ;  but  married  fe- 
males had  also  an  additional  robe  over  the  gown, 
hanging  down  before  like  part  of  a  priest's  dress, 
with  a  purse  or  pouch  banging  to  the  girdle. 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  Anglo-Normans 
wore  no  bair  on  their  faces,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  this  custom  which  first  in- 
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troduced  the  name  of  Algeraoa  into  the  Percy  &< 
mily ;  since  William  de  Percy,  tirho  attended  Ro- 
bert Duke  of  isTormandy  to  PkleBiine  in  10d6> 
received  the  surname  of  Alsgehionay  or  William 
with  the  whiskers.  The  hair  was  in  general  worn 
long ;  but  when  Henry  L  was  in  Kormandy  in 
1 104,  Serlo,  an  eloqnent  prelate,  preached  againsi 
long  hair  with  such  energy,  that  he  moved  the 
king  and  his  nobles  to  tears  of  repentance ;  upon 
which  the  orator  drew  forth  a  pair  of  scissors  fromi 
beneath  his  robe,  and  shortened  the  locks  cKf  liis 
audience  on  the  spot.  A  somewhat  similar  mi 
stance  is  mentioned  in  the  first  yolnme  of  this  work* 
page  64 ;  'and  another  which  appeiffs  to  have  ter- 
ininated  the  cnstoin,  is  related  in  the  anecdote  of 
a  young  knight,  who  in  1129  dreamed  that  he 
ka.w  himself  sttfaiigled  in  his'  own  locks  by- a  spec^ 
\re  i  whereupon  he  awoke  in  a  fright,  cut  off  his 
hair,  and'was  imitated  by  the  coutrtiers,  though  the 
tustora  wais  but  of  short  duration. 

The  Angld-Nbrrtans  appear  to  have  made  but 
ISttle  alteration  in  thewAcient  marriage  ceremonies 
'tf  this  natron,  though  the  inU'oductiim  of  puuiag 
^n  the  wedding-ring  is  attributed  to  them;  but 
'there  are  relics  of  its  use  in  the  Saxon  times, 
and  the  ^Episcopal  ring  was  an  emblem  of  union  to 
the  cliurcH.  The  feudal  tenui^s  which  introduced 
'guardianship,  were,  hoWe^irer,  a  power^l  restriction 
'Upon  voluntary  maitiages ;  since  an  anci^st  chro- 
nicler laments  *^  that  Wardes  are  bought  and  solde 
'as  comroonlye  as  are  beastes,  "  and  that  '*  they  are 
forced  to  see  with  another  manners  eye,  .and  say 
yea  with  another  manners  tongue.  **  But  even  in 
'these  cases^  the  noble  heir  bad  a  right  to  be  mar- 
ried without  disparagement,  which  .consbted  prin- 


^SpnXly  in  Hniting  Inm  to  a  lunatic,  one  of  an  infe« 
nor  degree,  of  a  deformed  person,  or  a  widow ; 
trhieh  until  1547  was  considered  as  bigamy,  with* 
ant  benefit  of  clergy.  In  thus  mentioning  widows, 
it  may  be  noticed  cohceniing  tbem,  that  before  the 
Korman  inTiasion^  tbey  bad  no  power  to  marry 
again  until  their  year  of  mourning  should  have  ex* 
|ned  ;  which  waar  a  custom  derireci  from  ihe  an* 
fcient  Northern  nations.  But  this  was  set  aside  by 
Magna  Charta ;  and  a  widow  was  permitted  to 
inarry  and  eiQoy  her  dower,— which  was  all  her  for* 
iofae,^ — ^provided  she  remained  forty  days  in  het 
late  husband's  dwellmg,  if  it  were  not  a  castle, 
vfaich  wbuld  require  being  kept  by  a  man ;  and 
gave  security  that  she  would  not  marry  without 
ier  lord's  coosent.  Tins  was  done  to  prevent  an 
■hton  with'  the  king's,. or  ^he  baron's  enemies,  of 
with  strangers^  who  might  carry  away  the  tres^ 
imre  o€  the* realm;  whikt  the  residence  or  qutf- 
aantiae,  in  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  was  to 
prevent  the  teiy  common  substitution  of  counter^ 
Jeit  posthumous  issue.'  The  relicts-  of  those  bar 
aona  who  held  in  chief  of  the  sovereign,  w^ie  call- 
ed the  King^s  widows.  Henry  L  made  a  hiw;  that 
tooottacts  of  marriage  without  liitnesses  should  be 
Toid;  and  which  restricted  n/atrimony  to  thfe 
-seventh  degree  of  consanguinity. 

The  Anglo-Norman  form  of  baptism  was  neaft- 
]y  similar  to  that  of  the  modem  dinrch  of  Rome, 
and  that  adopted  by  the  Saxons  after  their  con- 
▼erstott*., 

The  funerals  of  the  period  were  sometimes  ex- 
tremely splendid.  Matthew  Paris  relates,  that  the 
•iMHly  of  Henry  II,  was  dressed  in  the  royal  robes,  a 
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golden  crown  set  on  the  head,  and  shoes  of  wixmgfat 
gold  on  the  feet ;  in  which  habits  it  was  exposed  to 
the  people  with  the  fsuce  uncovered.    The  ancient 
histories  of  England  contain  numerous  accounts 
of  similar  spectacles  at  royal,  baronial,  and  ecclesi- 
astical innerals ;   t^  custom  of  lying  in  state  b^ng 
of  great  antiquity.  Chambers  were  also  hung  with 
black ;  and  for  feudal  lords  who  were  castellans^ 
or  patrons  of  churches,  &c..the  walls  of  the  sacred 
edifices  were  washed  with  a  broad  black  border* 
called  Litre,  having  the  ensigns  of  the  deceased 
painted  at  certain  intervals.     In  after  ages  this 
was  succeeded  by  the  funeral-belt,  used  to  snr* 
round  the  standing  hearse  of  Emperors,  &c.  ^xh^ 
bited  in  churches.     The  custom  of  burying  fin 
dead  near  the  high  altar  is  ssdd  to  h«ve  been  i|i»> 
troduced  into  England  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  in 
1075,  when  he  rebuilt  Canterbury  calliedral.     S^ 
renl  particulars  relating  to  the  ancient  sepuldiral 
-monuments  of  England  haidng  been  inserted  in 
the  preceding  book,  it  remains  only  to  be  noticed 
Jiere,  that  the  earliest  are  in  the  form  of  a  ooffiB* 
•with  a  triangular  cover  teraiinating.in  a  Mge^  to 
shoot  off  wet,  because  they  were  laid  upon  iIm 
ground.     Those  of  Uie  twelfth  century  are  also  of 
the  same  shape,  but  carved  on  the  lid ;  and  in  the 
thirteenth  appear  flat  gravestones,   tombs  under 
arches,  with  heads  or  bodies  issuing  from  them, 
whilst  the  effigies  of  the  persons  upon  them  begin 
to  be  considered  as  portraits.     As  these  eiSgie% 
however,  are  usually  distinguished  by  particular 
symbols,  it  may  be  useful  to  notice,  that  priests 
are  frequently  holding  chalices  upon  their  breasts; 
prelates  are  habited  in  their  pontifical  robes  ;  and 
knights  in  their  armour,  having  their  legs  erassed 
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V  ihey  wero  crnsMien*  Flgnres  of  'akelelions 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the  first 
table*monnment  is  that  of  King  John>  who  died 
m  1216. 

The  chiyalric  system  introduced  hy  the  Noi> 
nanBy  was  certainly  a  considerable  refinement  on 
the  mannen  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  since  the 
knighthood  of  the  former  at  least  implied  yalour» 
blended  with  something  of  elegance.  The  knight, 
alter  having  been  seren  or  eight  years  in  training 
aa  an  esquire,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
be  loyal  to  his  king,  to  protect  the  virtuous  part 
of  the  fiiir  sex,  and  to  rescue  widows  and  orphans 
al  the  hazard  of  his  life.  The  tilts  and  tourmir 
awnts  which  he  was  bound  to  frequent,  especially 
ad.  Advent  and  Easter,  were  splendid,  though  se- 
vere, military  ezerdses,  where  his  prowess  and 
ak^l  were  pttt  to  a  violent  and  public  test ;  and 
they  furnished  perpetual  incitements  to  excellence 
ia  oourtesy,  and  the  art  of  war.  The  duty,  also^ 
of  a  knight  selectmg  a  supreme  lady,  whose  virtue 
jmd  beauty  he  was  bound  to  be  ever  ready  to  de- 
iend,  covered  its  absurdity  with  its  el^pance,  and 
jnfused  into  the  chevaliers  a  kind  of  haughty  comv 
tesy,  politeness^  and  attachment  to  one  object, 
-which  were  of  considerable  importmce  in  giadn* 
dly  improving  both  the  manners  and  morals  «f  so- 
ciety. The  tournament  was  probably  originally 
derived  from  the  Gauls,  and  was  revived  in  1066 
by  Geoffirey  de  PreuU  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  England  until  a  century  after- 
.wards  under  Stephen.  As  this  diversion  was 
originally  practised,  the  knights  were  placed  at 
liie  fo«r  eomera  of  an  open  space,  whence  they 
together  in  partiflSt  endeairoariag  to  unhont 
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«Mh  Other ;  but  as  diere  wm  ocnmidenible  daii^ 

connected  with  it,  a  kind  of  barrier  was  inv^eated 

Sn  France,  towards  which  they  galloped  and  cnns*- 

ed  their  spears,  though  without  comiDg/in  coni- 

tact.     The  space  in  which  these  exercises  were 

exhibited  was  called  ^e  lists  z   and  was  a  plaia 

and  flat  piece  of  ground  of  sixty  paces  by  fort^^ 

enclosed  with  railing  or  boiuxls  seven  feet  high^ 

Ifaat  ft  horae  might  not  leap  over  them.  On  the  oixt- 

vide  were  seats  raised  abore  each  octher,  in  the  maa* 

tter  of  a  Uieatre ;  those  for  royalty,  nobility,  or  przn^- 

Opal  ladies  being  covered  wkh  a  cabopy,  and  deco^ 

rated  witli  rich  hangings:  and  within  liie  lists  warn 

ihe  tents  of  the  combatants,  hanriog  their  shields  and 

devices  suspended  at  the  entrance.     After  tbein^ 

trodoctioif  of  h«:a]dical  beaxingii»  the  esquirea'ani 

Mgea  of  tlie  champions  who  stood>  by  the  shteidi^ 

Were  often'  habil^d  m  fancy-dresses,'  like  savages^ 

"^tb  green  leaves  about  then-  heads  and  loins  t 

hat  after  the  return  of  thd  crosadera  from  Pdes- 

tia^  these  eetritora  were-  often  dressed  to  resefli- 

Me  the  Sveaeem,  with  large  and  fierce  visages. 

OtheTB  treiw  habited  like  pafaners,  aftgels,  griffim^ 

^^y  and  otheis  like  various  animals  and  biids, 

jpdenee  SttppOrtera  to  armorial  ensigns  are  sm^ 

^d  to  have  been  derived.     TournamettCs  wem' 

iHippressed  by  Henry  IL,  and  t^newed  and  em- 

i^uraged  by  Richard  L  and  his  successor ;  tboiigli 

ihe  very  great  hazard  attending  them  oecauondd 

the  sport  to  be  prohibited   by  the  decrees  dT 

several  Popes,  since  those  who  fell  m  Uiem  weie 

denied  Christian  burial.     In  the  couise  of  yean^ 

and  by  continual  practice,  the  champions  becai^ 

so  expert  as  to  avoid  much  of  their  danger ;  tmt 

the  most  eminent  of  th^m  seldom,  teraiaatsd 
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^thoat  less  of  life»  of  whick  numerona  lAltMiG^ 
have  been  recorded* 

These  were  the  diverBions  of  persons  of  high 
rank  ;  and  the  sports  of  hunting  and  hawking  were 
in  no  less  estimation  with  the  Anglo-Nonnan% 
Bince  kingSy  ecclesiastics,  and  nobles,  pursued  them 
with  the  greatest  aridity  and  delight*     The  ri- 
gorous preservation  of  the  royal  game  has  beea 
already  mentioned ;  and  an  instance  of  the  care 
nf hich  was   taken  to  preserve   the   animals   for 
dh^ing,  may  be  seen  in  Edward  the  Confessor 
receiving  annually  from  his  manor  of  Barton  near 
Gloucester,  3000  loaves  of  bread  for  the  maintd* 
.nance  of  his  dogs.     The  oppression  and  eagerness 
.with  which  the  chase  was  then  pursued,  is  vividly 
delineated  by  John  of  Salisbury,  a  conventual  au- 
thor who  died  in  1128.     ^<  By  these  pursuits,'' 
says  be,  *'  they  lose  their  humanity,  and  become 
.monsters  like  the  animals  they  chase  ;  shepherd^ 
and  their  flocks  are  driven  from  their  pasturef, 
that  wild  beasts  may  range  in  them  at  large.: 
should  one  of  these,  potent  sportsmen  approach 
your  dwelling,  hasten  lO  bring  out  every  refresh- 
meiat  which  you  have  in, your  house,  or  whatever 
y oil  can  beg  or  borrow  of  your  neighbours,  left 
.you  shpdld  And  the  fatal  consequences  of  yoqr 
neglect,  and  perhaps  be  accused  of  treason* " 

Some  of  the  Norman  sports,  however,  were  of 
a  domestic  and  more  thoughtful  character.  Tl^ 
.  very  ancient  game  of  chess  was  played  by  Richard 
I.  on  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  ten  sorts 
of  games  with  dice,  are  recounted  by  an  author  of 
the  twelfth  centuiy.  They  also  appear  to  have 
been  warmly  and  universally  pkiyed ;  since  Mat- 
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their  ]^iw  tiiMwuii  die  biinms  whe  were  in 
against  King  John,  for  spending  tkeir  time  ia 
loxary,  and  playing  at  dice  when  thef  were  le- 
iqiiired  in  the  field :  and  when  the  omsade  ftioai 
^France-  and  England  was  fiMed  out  in  1 190,  tim 
second  of  the  laws  prepared  for  it  wafr,  that  knigbla 
and  clerks  playing  on  the  voyage,  should  be  re- 
vtrieted  to  the  loss  of  20  shillings  a  day,  am^Muia* 
ing^  in  the  present  time  to  nearly  as  many  pcmiukL 
"tf,  however,  soldiers  or  sailors  were  detected  Ift 
'playing,  they  were  to  be  whipped  and  ducked*     ^ 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  theatrical  entertaisBienit 
'in  Englflind  b<4ongs  to  the  year  1 100,  v^en  Greol^ 
'frey,  Abbot  of  St  Albans^  was  author  of  a  play  df 
'tiie  Life  of  St  Catherine."    The  rdigious  dirama 
*appears  to  have  been  first  devised  at  Rome  by  Si 
Jerome,  and  to  have  consisted  of  portions  Iceia 
'tbe  Scriptures  as  substitutes  for  the  ancient  clasas- 
tcal  tragedies.    Those  received  the  name  of  Myste- 
(lies,  fi^om  the  sacred  character  of  their  subjed^ 
•and  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  inlii 
'En^and,  by  the  pilgrims  Who  travelled  to  the 
'Holy  Land.     Another  kind,  which  exhibited  iSte 
'history  of  a  saint,  were  called  Miracles,  and  ware 
'  commonly  written  and  acted  by  ecclesiastici^  in 
'Presses  belonging  to  the  church.     They  were  go- 
nerally  performed  m  or  about  sacred  edifices^  d- 
ways  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  especially  alteiid- 
'«d  by  females. 

'Hie  sports  of  the  common  people  at  this  tian 

/were  buU-baildng,  cock-fighting,  and  horMs^radn^ 

which  were  particularly  practised  in  Lonckm  in 

'the  twelfth  century;   as  well  as  ^orts  on  ^ 

'  Thames,  of  running  at  a  mark,  or  tilting, -in  ImwIb 

with  wooden  spears.    Skating  anc}  draimg  each 


along  upon  the  ice,  were  also  praelised  in 
lft»  winter -fleasoiiy  upon-  the  fvoBiin  fieJds  without 
the  cky. 
^  >'  fD  ceinparisoii  with  the  iSaxons,  and  especially 
Y'j^  with  the  Danes,  the  Normans  were  temperate  and 
\!g  Plicate  in  their  meala  when  they  first  invaded 
^^  £ngland ;  tliongh  it  was  not  long  befbre  they 
^i|aal)ed  or  oxeelled  theu*  predeeeeson.  A  con-' 
temporary  avthor  censttres  -the  Barons  when  going 
to  war,  for  having  their  horses  laden  with  -wine 
instead  of  weapons,  hmeheons  instead  of  lances, 
a|Hts  instead  of  •  spears,  bottias  instead  of  battle- 
axes.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  oustom  of  four  meaia 
ia  the  day,  was  altered  to  two ;  and  Robert  de 
MeUent,  the  prime-ministtf*  abd  favourite  of  Henry 
I.,  used  his  endeayoars  to  fediice  them  to  one« 
The  prmcipal  of  tfaese^  the  dmner,  was  at  3 
0'^ek  in  the  momiiig,  and  the  supper  at  5  in  the 
ftftoraooa ;  in  -n^foh  there  appears  to  have  been 
aometimes  a  great  variety  of  dishes;  since  Wilr 
liain  de  liOngclnunp)  Bishop  of  £ly,  is  said  to 
hxwe  had  at  has  table,  all  the  sorts  of  beasts  that 
voam  on  the  land,  of  fiiihes  that  swim  in  the  water, 
and  of  birds  that  fly  in  the  air,  and  there  were  i^ 
many  of  wUeh  the*  cotopositioaf  is  now  unknown. 
The'  most  esteemed  kind  of  bread,  was  a  sort  of 
ginger  bread  called  **  peppered  bread ; "  but  waa« 
tel  bread  and  simnel  eidces  were  part  of  the  al- 
lowance of  the  King  of  Scots  when  in  England, 
whence  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  made  of 
the  finest  meal.  The  wine  of  this  period  is  sup- 
i>o8ed  to  have  been  principally  brought  from 
France,  though  some  sorts,  like  Rhenish,  were  also 
made  in  England ;  and  there  were  also  in  use  se- 
irmnl  sorts  of  other  Uquorsi  composed  of  honey, 
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•pioesi  or  the  juice  of  inulberrie«,  named  hypoei^ft 
pigment,  claret,  and  morat.  There  were  likewise 
cyder,  perry,  and  ale. 

The  Norman  period  was  eharacteriaed  hy  a 
kind  of  gross  hospitality  and  indiscriminate  eha* 
rity,  which,  in  many  instances,  covered  the  despo*. 
tism  of  the  Barons ;  and,  in  general,  they  were 
composed .  of  the  most  opposite  qualities.     They, 
were  acutely  discerning,  bat  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous ;  honourably  brave,  though  atrociously  cruel  $ 
respectful  to  the  fair  sex  even*  to  adoration,  yet 
brutally  licentious  tq^  individuals ;  and  effeminate^ 
in  their   dress  and  manners,  whilst   capable  o{ 
undergoing  the  greatest  fatigues.     The  Cru^ades^ 
bonrever^  introduced  a  spirit  of  Asiatic  luxury  an<it 
softness,  with  such  a  passion  for  splendid  hal^its» 
that,  a  short  time  after  this  period,  when  Sir  Johii 
Arundel  was  setting  out  on  an  expedition  against 
France,  h$  had  52  new  suits  of  apparel  of  cloth  of 
gold  or  tissue.  , 

.  Another  effect  of  these  religious  expedit^n^y 
which,  in  treating  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period, 
should  not  be  omitted,  was  Uiat  extreme  hatred 
and  cruelty  towards  the  Jews,  which  was  so  re: 
markable  a  feature  in  the  manners  ^wod  polity  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  from  which  none  of 
the  English  in  the  middle  ages  were  free.  Many 
unhappy  instances  are  on  record  of  their  oppress 
sion,  immense  sums  being  levied  on  them  ifor 
permission  to  remain  in  England :  and  Henry  IIL 
actually  sold  them  for  a  term  of  years  to  his  half* 
brother^  Richai'd,  King  of  the  Romans.  As  it 
was  anciently  considered  unlawful  for  Christians 
to  take  usury,  interest  was  received  only  by  the 
Jews,  who,  however,   were   not  less  hated  and 


Appraned/'oafi  aeco^nt  of  that  very  privilege.  A 
«epanite<  treasniy,  called  the  Exchequer  of  the 
Jew8^  was  established  for  receiving*  the  revenue 
nising  from  them,  consisting  of  fines  for  law  pro- 
ceecKngs  and  mtsdemeanoiirs,  ransoms,  composi* 
tioBs,  &C.  which  they  paid  for  having  the  Kiug'ii 
be»evoleiice,  license  to  trade,  &c;  They  ak» 
fiaid  some  of  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  for  pro- 
leetiim,  ^ioce  the  Pi-ior  of  Dnnstab}e  protected 
many  Jews,  each  paying  him  two  silver  spoon* 
ew&ry  year;  and  even  the  livings  of  the  clefgy 
were  sometimes  mortgaged  to  them.  -  Tlie  enor* 
iBoizs^  sums  which  they  ^bursed  at  diiFerent 
yerlods,  shovrthat  they  had  amassed  considerabler 
wtalth,  by  ihe  money-transactions  which  they 
«lfected  all  ov^r  England  ;  for,  beipg  a  very  now 
MMVotis  body,  they  frere  settled  in  almost  idl  tfe» 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  had 
]MLid'tothe  Crown  between  1265  and  1273,  the 
sum  of  4^,0OO/.<  ISe.  4d.  King  Edward  I., 
luMrerer,  »t  last  determined  on  wholly  abolishing 
ttsnarry ;  a»d'«ii  Act  ealled  the  Statute  of  Jadiiisroy 
was  passedf  in  '  1269,  by  which  it  was  entirely 
prohibited  in  Eyighmd,  and  the  Jews,  though  noli 
Ibtmally  bamhed,  left  the  kingdom  tO'  the  wsmb^if 
tff  15,060.  Byvirtiie  of  lAie  King's  writs  ef  safe  con- 
coct throiq;li  the  country,  they  assembled  in  London,' 
wlieitf  some  of  the  richest  of  them  embarked,  with 
their  treiasttre^  t)n  board  a  vessel  of  great  burthen,  Atkd 
isiied  dow^  ^e  Thames  to  Queenborough.  Tlie 
tnaster  of  thd  ship,  a  man  yet  worse  than  the  most 
tnnmns  oPhis  passengers,  entered  into  a  conspira* 
cy  with  his  mariners  to  destroy  them :  and  casting 
anchor,  reinidncd  so  until  tlie  vessel  was  dry  a-' 
gMtand  at^bb^tide.  The  Jews  were  then  invited  ta> 
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go  on  shore  with  the  Captain  ;  bat  when  they  fa«l 
landed,  be  attentively  watched  the  flowing  of  the 
.water,  and  regained  his  ship  by  a  rope,  whilst  the> 
unsuspecting  Hebrews  perished  in  the  waters. 
The  captain,  and  all  concerned  in,  or  consenting^ 
to  this  detestable  act,  were  afterwards  tried  and 
•xecuted  for  it,  by  the  Justices  of  the  Cireak^ 
bnt  the  whole  kingdom  granted  that  tax  called  a 
ifteenth  to  Edward  I.  for  his  banishment  of  usury 
and  the  Jews  from  Bkigland.  > 

2.  Tkirteentky  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Cen^ 
tunes. — The  commerce  of   England  began  now 
to  be  extended,  by  a  txeaty  of  amity  and  tnuie» 
made  between  Henry  III.  and  Hacho,  King  of 
Norway,  in  1217.     He  applied  for  k  throngh  an 
abbot,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  first  made 
between  this   nation   and  any   Northern  power* 
About  1246^  an  association  of  merchants,  called 
the  Brotherhood  of  Thomas-a-Becket,  b^an  to 
trade  with  Brabant;  and  in  1266,    Henty   HL 
granted   to  Hamburgh,  &c.  the  privilege  of  im- 
porting also,  as  a  society  of  merchants,  ;gooda 
into  England,  at.  a  moderate  dnty.     The  reason 
is  uncertain,  though  it  has  been  affirmed  that  it 
was    allowed    for  service  done   against  Fnmce* 
.The.  imports  of  wine  into  England,  now  app<iaro 
to  have  been  considerable*     Wine  guagers  wefe> 
appointed  to  many  English  ports  in  1272,  and  a 
new  guage-duty  was  levied  on  wines,  at  the  rat^ 
of  one  penny  per  ton :  after  which  the  retunis 
were  3799  tons  at  London,  3147  at  Southampton 
and  Portsmouth,  and  1900  at  Sandwich.  Towarda 
the  close  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  the  Soveieigaa 
of  England  appear  to  have  asserted  that  poweif  oC 
the  Flag  and  Fishery,  as  it  w«8  .amedy  whiob  lh» 
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Hatch  so  mvch  disputed  neftrly  four  hundred 
years  after.  In  1295,  aj^ars  the  first  protection 
granted  to  foreign  fishermen  hy  the  Kings  of  this 
country  :  and  the  custos  of  the  Eastern  seas,  and 
die  bailifis  of  Yarmouth,  are  directed  not  to  injure 
Ae  fishers  of  Holland.  The  national  commerce 
eontinoed  also  to  increase,  by  the  company  of 
Motshant-adventurers  being  established  in  1296, 
when  they  commenced  a  regular  trade  in  the  wool* 
Jen  manufacture  of  the  country.  There  was,  how- 
ewr,  a  very  dishonest  practice  carried  on  in  the 
pert  of  London,  which  justly  occasioned  consider* 
abTe  complaints-^that  of  making  foreigners  liable 
t9  arrest  for  debts  contracted  by  other  foreigners. 
Ae  this  custom  continued  for  some  time,  it  was 
retaliated  upon  the  English  by  their  ships  being, 
sometimes  detained  in  foreign  ports,  to  answer  for 
tfce  crimes  committed  by  the  crews  of  other  ves- 
sels. The  statute  of  Magna  Charta  was  much 
sabre  honourable  towards  merchant-strangers  in 
England,  since  it  provided  that  they  should  have 
security  in  coming  to  England,  in  departing,  and 
in  remaining  and  travelling  therein ;  with  freedom 
Urom  all  unjust  tolls,  and  even,  in  the  event  of  a 
war)  their  goods  and  property  were  to  be  in  se- 
curity, until  it  should  be  known  how  the  English 
merchants  were  treated  in  the  hostile  country,  un- 
less titoey  had  been  previously  publicly  prohibited. 
The  ancient  law  instituted  by  Mlfred  concerning 
foreign  merchants,  limited  them  to  a  residence  of 
forty  days  in  England  at  the  four  fairs ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  national  commerce  had  consider- 
ably increased,  that  they  were  treated  with  the 
liberal  spirit  of  Magna  Charta.  In  1331,  Ed- 
wwd  III.  commenced  the  execution  of  a  syst^-^ 
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which  gmduftH^  eslablif^ed  the  mannfcctare  «if 
cloth  in  Englancl,  by  protecting  and  enconraging 
such  Flemish  men  as  would  settle  m  his  realm, 
and  teach  the  art  of  weaving.  At  this  period  the 
people  of  Flanden  were  discontented  with  their 
£arU  and  in  the  same  year  70  families  of  minm* 
factorers  left  the  Low  Conatries  and  cakne  hither 
on  the  King's  invitation.  It  was  also  to  preserve 
this  manniiictare)  that,  in  1888,  the  King  proln^ 
bited  the  exportation  of  English  rams ;  bat  though) 
in  the  following  year,  several  looms  were  set  op 
at  BrUtol,  the  people  of  London  bad  always  aa 
biherent  dislike  to  the  Flemings,  wbom  tiwy  often 
insulted,  though  they  were  always  steadily  pro- 
tected by  the  King.  The  importance  of  the  Engi^ 
liah  commerce  in  1S54,  may  be  estimated  by  a 
record  in  the  Exchequer,  which  shows  that  the 
balance  of  trade  in  ikvour  of  England  then  «•> 
anonnted  to  7661644^  in  mddem  money.  There 
were,  notwithstanding,  several  restrainta  oa  trade; 
as  in  1S63,  a  statatie  enacted  that  -merebaBis, 
tradesmen,  and  handk^rafts,'  were  to  edect  some 
one  occupation,  and  follow  no  other,  tfaoogh  this 
law  was  in  great  .part*  repealed  in  the  f(dlowi«g 
year.  In  1977,  abo,  RichanI  11.  complied  with 
the  detire'of  the  men  of  London,  and  prohibited 
foreign  merchants  from  being  houselseepers  in,  or 
freemen  of  the  city ;  bat  in  the  next  year  this  (ht- 
dinance  was  recalled.  Wine  still  appears  te  have 
been  ope  of  the  most  important  articles  of  EngKsh 
trade ;  though,  in  1S52,  only  three  taverns  in 
London  were  licensed  to  sell  sweet  wines :  one 
•being  in  Cheap,  another  in  Walbrooir,  and  a  Uiird 
in  Lombard  Street.  In  1872,  two  hundred  Eng- 
lish ships  were  at  one  time  waiting  in  the  poit  ef 
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Bowdeaftx  to  be  ladcfft  witb  wine  ;  and  Kingston- 
ott-HvU  traded  in  the  same  year  with  Pnnsia, 
by  the  BftUk  Sea,  King  £dward  permitting  each 
Mp  to  eany-fonr  pipes  of  Rhenish  wine,  prorided 
ibey  brought  back  how«>8tave6  in  return,  for  the  en'* 
<M>nnigenient  of  archers,  and  support  of  the  English 
iM'ttiy*  In  opposing  any  branch  of  commerce, 
whicAi  seemed' to  interfere  with  the  prinleges  of 
the  city  of  London,  the  lower  order  of  citizens 
always  Appear  to  have  been  particularly  prompt 
and  suspicioiM ;  and  beside  their  continud  alterca* 
ftioBS  with  the  Flemings^  in  1879,  they  pM>cured 
^e  murder  of  a  foreign  merchant,  whom  Edward 
iiad  eneonn^ied  to  store  rich  wares  and  spices  in 
Soc^hafttpton- Castle;  by  which  the  kingdom  lost 
a  vaiitttble  and  newly-projected  branch  of  com^ 
merce.  -A  curious  notice  of  articles  exported  from 
fingbnd  in  the  foiirteenth  century,  for  the  use  of 
ibe  Pope  and  -the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  will  show  in 
%k4iat  articles  the  nation  excelled,  and  properly 
^loae-  the  review  of  its  trade  at  this  period.  For 
the  former,  in-  1S88  were  sent  out  many  garments 
lined  with  beaver  skin ;  many  knives,  pewter  ware, 
^dabaster  images  .6f  holy  personages,  &c.  all  which 
%ere  protected '  by  the  King's  license  to  the 
"Pope's  collector,  and  paid  no  duty.  To  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne,  in  139S  were  sent,  with  other  goods, 
two  pairs  of  traps,  nine  piairs  of  bottles,  and  139 
f>oondB  of  sugar*  Whilst  the  English  commerce 
HVBs  in  its  infancy,  and  even .  during  the  fifteenth 
•cedtttrjr,  it  was  frequently  carried  on  in  so  rude  a 
inanner,<that  its  merchants  might  almost  hare  been 
Ihistaken  for  pirates ;  whilst  trading  foreignei^ 
'were  too  often  ungenerously  treated  on  Iftnd.  Two 
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Compaaiaa  of  the  latter  were,  faoweTer»  establUi- 
ed  at  London,  entitled  Mtt-chaBts  of  the  Sti]yanl 
and  Staple^  whidi)  in  1458,  paid  the  enonnoos  a^ 
mount  of  68,000/.  to  the  costomB.  This  sum 
contained  nearly  the  value  of  136,000/L  in  silyer^ 
and,  computed  in  modem  money,  would  furnish  a 
▼ery  respectable  view  of  the  trade  on  which  it  waa 
levied.  But  the  native  aasociation  already  meni- 
tioned,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  St  Thomas  i 
Becket,  was  still  existing  and  successful ;  and  be- 
ing composed  of  English  and  Irish  merchants^  was 
80  much  encouraged  by  succeeding  Sovereignaf 
that  at  length  it  gradually  undermined  ^e  forei^i* 
ers.  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  character  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  commerce  on  the  whole  may  be 
said  to  have  flourished,  and  the  merchant  vejBseb 
of  England  increased.  Newcastle  had  ships  worth 
1000/.  o^tured  in  the  Baltic,  and  Hull  complain* 
ed  of  the  loss  of  valuable  merchantmen.  Edward 
IV.,  too,  seized  from  one  trad^,  alone,  William 
Canning  of  Bristol,  sev^^al  vessels  to  the  amount 
of  2470  tons ;  one  of  which  waa  900  tons,  an* 
other  500,  and  another  400.  It  does  not  appeari 
however,  that  ships  of  any  very  great  capacityy 
were  constructed  in  England  or  Scotland,  from 
the  pnuses  which  are  bestowed  on  James  Ken- 
jiedy.  Archbishop  <^  St  Andrews,  for  coastracting 
a  large  vessel,  called  the  Bishop's  Barge ;  and 
John  Taviner  of  HuU^  was  endowed  with  sevaial 
|wivileges  by  Henry  VI.  in  1449,  because  he 
had  built  a  ship  as  large  as  a  great  carrack. 
The  chief  commerce  of  this  period,  seems 
}lo  have  been  with  Holland  and  Flanders,  wheie 
A  number  of  English  merchants  were  residing ;  la 
hom,  in  140$,  a  charter  of  incorporalioii  was 
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gfriuited,  similar  to  that  which  the  Brotherhood  of 
St  Thomas  a  Becket  had  received  in  1402.  There 
also  appears  to  have  heen  an  intercourse  with  Ge- 
noa,  whence  were  exported  cotton,   rock-allum, 
and  gold,  in  return  for  English  wool  and  woollen 
clotlu  of  all  colours  :  and  the  commodities  of  Ve- 
nice and  Tuscany  were  sweet  wines,  groceries, 
spices,  and  apes  and  marmosets. 
'   By  this  time  the  endeavours  of  Edward  III.| 
to  rival  the  Flemings  in  their  woollen  manufac- 
ture, had  in  a  great  degree  proved  successful ;  and 
the  tradesmen  of  London  were  not  deficient  in  an 
active  spirit  of  enterprise.     The  States  of  Europe 
began  to  be  desirous  of  possessing  the  English 
doths;  yet  the  whole  of  the  wool  produced  by 
the  nation  could  not  yet  be  used,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  it  were  still  sold  to  foreigners.     In  141 3, 
London  exported  to  Morocco  as  much  as  amount- 
ed to  24,000/. ;  but  the  vessels,  from  their  valu'^' 
able  lading,  were  seized  by  the  Genoese,  for  which 
Henry  V.  granted  reprisals.     To  show  how  great- 
ly the  wool  of  England  was  esteemed  abroad,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  in   1464,  twenty  ewes 
and  five  rams  were  sent  to  Castile,  by  the  King's 
license,  from  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucester^ 
shire ;  from  which  it  is  said,  have  been  descended^ 
all  the  sheep  which  produce  the  fine   wool  of 
l^ain.     It  is  probable,  that  this  relation  is  exag^ 
gerated,  though  the  English  sheep  might  be  use- 
M  in  imju'oving  the  breed.     Many  acts,  however, 
were  passed,  to  confine  the  transportation  of  the 
'English  wool  to  Calais ;  but  Sir  Robat  Cotton 
observes,  that  for  money,  the  Kings  would  often 
grant  licenses  to  extend  its  exportation,   as,   in 
1470,  jn  isonsideration  of  12,000/.  borrowed  by 
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Edward  IV,,  several  merchants  were  permitted  to 
miss  Calais,  aiid  carry  tbeir  wool  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  There  appears  to  hare  been  little  or 
no  linen  at  this  period  made  in  England,  since,  in 
1422,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  Regent  of  France, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Norman  Parliament, 
of  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  sending 
the  linen  of  Normandy  in  exchange  for  the  Eng- 
lish lead,  wool,  &c.  It  is  probable,  as  in  ^  for- 
mer instance,  Uiat  a  list  of  articles  licensed  by 
Henry  VI.  in  1428,  to  be  exported  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  contains  some  of  the  best  productions  of 
this  country  At  the  time.  Six  silver  4»ses,  gilt ;  twa 
pieces  of  scarlet  woollen;  one  pi^ce.of  sanguine, 
dyed  in  grain ;  two  pieces  of  mustyro  devillers,  ai^ 
inferior  kind  of  velvet ;  two  thousand  vessels  of  mix^ 
ed  metal,  consisting  of  plates,  dislieS)  basons,  &c. 

The  alterations  of  the  national  coin  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  were  not  considerable ;  for  though 
some  changes  were  made  by  Edward  ni.  i^i  the 
silver,  no  new  species  was  added.  In  134^4^  how- 
ever, he  sUnck  golden  florins  of 'Gs.  with  halves 
and  quarters ;  bat  find^  liese  pieces  too  high, 
be  recalled  them,  and  copied  the  gold  noble  at 
6s.  8d.  The  art  of  coinage,  however,  wps  still  in 
a  very  imperfect  state,  being  effected  by  a  ham* 
meri  after  the  metal  had  been  ca^t  into  plates  oc 
Long  thin  bars,  marked  into  circles  and  cut  by 
fihe^Birs.  The  silver  pieces  were  blanched  by  boil* 
ing.  There  were  no  remari^able  changes  in  the 
English  coin  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  Henry 
IV.  ordained  that  a  standard  pound  of  g^ld  should 
make  45  nobles,  and  that  a  sort  of  base  money 
called  galley*halfpence,  should  no  longer  be  payable 
to  the  '*  great  deceit  of  the  people. "  Henry  V.  di- 
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iticted  that  50  nobles  should  be  coined  out  of  the 
pound,  and  prohibited  other  base  pieces  called  the 
Snskin  and  Dotkin.  Henry  YI.  made  the  stand- 
ard pound  of  gold  to  produce  45  rials,  of  lOs.  each  ; 
Edward  IV.  made  bis  gold  into  angels  of  Gs.  8d. 
each,  though  worth  about  15s.  of  modem  money; 
and  the  reign  of  Ricliard  III.  was  so  short,  that  hardly 
any  coin  was  produced  or  issued  in  the  course  of  it« 
The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  saw  the 
tournament  in  its  greatest  lustre,  and  its  encou- 
ragement was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  effect 
which  it  had,  upoti  the  French  and  English  nobi- 
lity. It  was  therefore  patronised  by  the  Sove- 
reigns, as  an  important  military  spectacle,  though 
its  expense  was  always  tery  considerable,  and  its 
danger  great.  This  exhibition,  is  recorded  by 
Knighton  the  historian,  to  have  particularly,  though' 
unhappily,  allured  the  female  sex,  dissipating  their 
fortunes,  and  often  ruining  their  reputations.  The 
chase  and  other  field-sports,  still  continued  to  en- 
gage the  higher  ranks  of  society,  whilst  the  infe-' 
rior  were  attracted  by  those  already  referred  to ; 
but  in  1363,  a  proclamation  from  Edward  IL 
recommends  them  to  apply  themselres  to  archery, 
Instead  of  "  spending  their  time  in  throwing  stones, 
wood,  or  iron ;  in  playing  at  hand-ball,  foot-ball, 
or  club-ball ;  in  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  or 
m  more  useless  and  dishonest  games.  "  The  re- 
ligious plays  of  Mysteries  and  Miracles,  already 
mentioned,  were  the  only  dramatic  amusements  of 
the  time.  They  were  written  in  verse  by  the 
monks,  who  were  also  frequently  the  actors  ;  but 
they  were  sometimes  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
pageants,  on  certain  festivals  of  the  church,  by 
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some  of  the  inciHporated  trades  of  the  ancient 
Englbh  citiesy  especially  Corentiy  and  Cheater. . 
Some  of  these  perfonnances  ha^e  been  printed,  as 
a  most  interesting  account  of  the  latter  by  J.  H. 
Marklandy  Esq^  primtely  edited  for  the  Rox* 
bnrghe  Club ;  and  a  DisserttUian  on  thepageoMUs, 
or  mpsieries  ancientfy  performed  at  Coventry,  by 
Mr  Thomas  Sharp,  Corent.  1825,  4to.  These 
were  also  Moralities,  or  serious  reflections  on  hu- 
man life  in  verse,  which  were  generally  extremely 
dull,  and  were,  {Mt>bably  but  seldom  understood. 
That  there  were  entertainments,  however,  of  a 
more  diverting  kind,  is  ascertained  from  the  num- 
bers of  minstrels  and  jongleurs,  retained  and  en- 
couraged by  the  great.  At  the  wedding  of  Prince. 
Robert  of  France,  at  Compeigne^  in  1237,  some 
of  them  danced  on  ropes,  and  others  rode  on  oxen 
flressed  in  scuiet,  sounding  their  horns  at  the  ap-. 
proach  of  every  dish.  In  133^,  a  company  of  mea 
was  ordered  to  be  whipped  through  London,  foe 
qireading  slanderous  reports  in  ale-houses.  Hiese 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Mummers,  a  species  of 
dramatic  performers,  often  of  the  lowest  and  most 
flcurrilous  kind,  who  always  wentabout  masked,  were 
lawless  and  profligate,  and  were  at  length  (nroscribed 
by  a  statute  in  1511.  There  were  but  few  very  re- 
markable changes  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  since  those  engaged  in  by  the  great, 
were  principally  the  tournament,  hunting,  and 
hawking,  though  the  lattei*  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  inferior  persons — ^in  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  that  provision  in  the  Forest  Charter  which  al- 
lows that  every  freeman  may  keep  hawks,  falcons, 
&c.  in  his  own  woods.  The  wake,  or  wakeing,  a 
vourite  religious  amusement  of  the  commoDalty> 
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totaUy  abolwhed  by  tbe  pious*  Henry  'VI.^  oa- 
accDuat  of  its  great  abuses.     It  consiste^l  pH  a  fes- 
Ural  held  in  boaour  of  the.  Church's  pation-Miint, 
beginning  on  tlie  eve  before  the  holiday  ;  ami  was. 
originally^  celebrated  by   tlie   people   coming  to 
qhnrch  with  lighted  tapers,  and  perfor^ning  thf^ir* 
derotioDs,  waMng  the  whole  night.     These  <'erer> 
monies  were  also  called  in  Latin,  Vigils  ;  but  thi^y . 
at  length  became  perverted  with  singings  iXvlwkw^^  . 
playing  on  harps  and  pipes,  and,  at  the  time. of 
their  suppression,  were  corrupted  by  positive  critiie« 
The  proclamations  foi*  inducing  the  common  peo- 
ple, to  practise  ar<;hery,  and  avoid  all  unlawful 
games,  were  still  vainly  cpntinued ;  an<)  running, 
leaping,  throwing  the  quoit,  wrestling,,  and  the  ^e- 
vesal  games  of  balli  still  prevailed.     The  stage  re- . 
mained  in  the  same  state  as  before ;  but  one  new, 
pastime  was  probably  introduced  into  England  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  since,  in  1453,  a  statute  was- 
passed,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  playjng  cai'ds 
from  France.     This  was.  enacted  on.  b^s^lf  of  the. 
London  card-makefs.  .  It  may  be  remaiked,  that 
the  desu'e  of  seeing  strange  sights  is  no  very  novel 
feaUire  in  the  people  of  Ei^gland.   Matthew  Pai'is, 
at  a  much  earlier  peiiod,  speaks  of  a  monk  who 
fell  into  a  pit  in  ranning  to  see  a  whale  ;  and  the 
old  English  Chronicles  are  particular,  in  stating, 
chat  whenever  a  monstrous  birth,  or  sttange  fish 
appeared,  it  was  exhibited  to  the  King.     In  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  dwarf  Turk,  forty  yeai-s  old, 
was  thought  worthy  of  being  shown  to  Edwaid 
IV.;  whom  he  told,  that  *'  he  had  hadde  chyUhcn 
as  hygh  and  as  lykely  as  the  Kynge  hymfietfe.  '* 
In  closing  tliese  notices  of  the  more  ancient  Eng- 
lish spoils  and  amusements,  it  is  cwious  to  re- 
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maxkf  that  most  of  the  pastimes  of  children  h«r0^ 
remained  unchanged,  from  a  very  high  antiquity 
in  this  nation,  and  may  in  general  be  traced  to  ft 
classical  period  for  their  origin. 

The  passion  for  feasting  had  so  greatly  increased 
in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  a  se- 
Tere  law  was  enacted  by  Edward  III.,  to  restrain 
certttn  ranks  to  proportionable  banquets.  He 
bimselfy  however,  gare  an  entertainment  at  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  ta 
Violentis  of  Milan,  wherein  there  were  thirty, 
courses,  and  the  fragments  of  the  table  fed  a  thou- 
sand persons.  The  art  of  cookery,  now  re- 
quired considerable  skill;  and  the  making  of  blanc-' 
manger,  tarts,  pies,  boiling  ef  chickens,  preparing* 
of  mortresses,  or  rich  soups,  made  of  the  brawn: 
of  capons,  with  all  the  other  ordinary  duties  of  a 
cook,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  this  period. 
**  The  wines^  **  according  to  the  phrase  then  used, 
signified  another  ancient  luxury,  and  consisted  of 
a  collation  of  spiced  liquors  and  delicate  cakea^ 
taken  by  persons  of  rank  or  fashion  just  before 
retiring  to  rest.  The  liquors  of  the  time,  were' 
principally  Galengale,  or  sweet  Cyprus  wines,  hip- 
pocras,  or  spiced  wine  strained ;  vemage  and  mtj- 
vasie,  Greek  wines ;  pigment,  already  described » 
muscadel,  wine  smelling  of  perfumes;  wines  of 
Rochelle  and  Antioch ;  clary,  wine  mixed  with 
honey  and  spices,  &c.  Spices,  such  as  cloves^ 
cinnamon^  grains  of  paradise,  ginger,  and  others, 
were  eaten  as  confections  for  a  dessert,  and  the 
dinner-hour  of  this  period  is  still  supposed  to  have 
been  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  fifteenth 
«*ntury  was  also  characterized  by  a  continuance 
ven  increase  of  the  costly  custom  of  ban-< 
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qaediigf  at  lewt  iil  the  «iitc»tiuiuneHt»  of  Kings 
and  peHBOQs  of  dis(iiucti<m.  The  cost  and  Hpkn- 
dour  of  tb^ir  f^ast^' were  increased  hy  dull.de-' 
Wees  for  the  table,  called  subtleties,  made  of  paste*. 
JQltyi  or  bltnc-mangef,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
bes^,  with  labeU  deaaibing  tliem  io  verse*  Tlie 
neio^  and  composition  of  several  of  the  most  fa* 
iDoiiA  dishes  qf  this  period*  may  be  coasulted  in  Dr, 
Samuel  Pegge's  very  carious  Farm  <^'  Cury^  or  ck 
Roll  of  Ettglish  Cookery^  compiled  (dnnU  the  ywr, 
1390*  2^  tike  Master-Cooks  ofRklmrd  IL  Lond.. 
1780)  8vo*  Many  particulars  of  the  ancient  feasta, 
of  England  are.  preserved  id  the  numerous  volumes, 
of  old  cbroniclee  imd  annals*  especially  in  Fabyan> 
Hall*  HbUnsbed,  ^.  A  very  famous  dtsb,  at  the! 
more  splendid  entertainn)ents, .  was  that  called  the) 
**  ()«a<ioek  enhakyll ;  *'  the  receipt  for  dressing. 
of  which  dii^ected*  that,  '<  for  a  feast  rdyal,  pe«iri 
OQcks  shall  be  dight  in  this  manner.  Take  and. 
4ay  off.  the  skin*  with  the  featliers*  tail,  and  the 
iieck  and  head  theneon ;  then  take  tlie  skin*  and. 
ail  the.  feathera*  and  lay  it  on  a  table  abroad*  and. 
Strew  thereon  ground  cumnin ; .  then  take  the. 
peacock*  a^d  roast  him  and .  baste  h&m  with  raw. 
yolks  of  eggs ;  and*  when  he  is  roaaled*  taks  him; 
off  and  let  bim  oool  awhile^  and  take  and  sew  him 
in  bjs  skin*  and  gild  his  comjb^  ^d  so  serve  him 
(ortb  with  the  last  course."..  The  same  cudous. 
«neient  manuscript  whence  the  foregoing  was  ex-, 
tracted*  the  orthography  being  rooderuised*  also 
coi^taiiis  several  orders,  concerning  the  dishes  pro- 
per for  different  degrees  of  persons ;  as  '^  roniea 
parboiled*  or  else  rid)bits*  for  they  are  better  for  a 
iwd;^  and  *'  for  a  great  lord,  take  squirrels,  for. 
(hey  are  belter  than  conies.; "  "  a  whole  duckeiv 
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Ibr  a  lord ;  *'  "  fleven  mackrel  in  a  dish,  with  a 
dragge  of  fine  sugar, "  which  is  also  a  dish  for  « 
lord ;  when  a  pig  is  roasted,  ^*  lay  overthwart 
him  always  one  bur  of  silver  foil  and  another  of 
gold,  and  serve  him  all  whole  at  the  board  of  a 
lord, "  &c«  With  all  this  magnificence,  however^ 
knives  only  were  used  at  the  greatest  tables,  since 
forks  were  not  brought  out  of  Italy,  and  adopted 
in  £ngland,  nntil  abont  1614;  but,  in  the  familiea 
of  nobles  and  great  personages,  it  was  always  ens- 
tonaary  to  have  a  carver,  whose  daty  was  to  be 
performed  with  great  ceremony,  according  to  ^le 
dishes  before  him,  and  the  rank  of  the  gaests* 
The  main  feature  of  the  ordinary  baronial  living-, 
however,  was  a  gross  hospitality,  as  in  the  instance! 
of  the  iamous  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  whose 
household  six  oxen  were  eaten  for  breakfast.  It  vras 
customary  in  the  greater  mansions,  to  have  the 
long  and  stout  oaken  table  well  covered  with  lairge 
joints  of  meat,  or  by  abundance  of  poidtry,  game-- 
fish, wild  fowl,  &C.  Through  the  greatest  part  of 
llie  year,  the  prorisioB  was  chiefly  salt,  as  the 
impeifect  system  of  farming,  now  practised,  would 
not  secure  the  cattle  being  fed  in  winter.  On  this 
account,  the  manufacture  of  salt  became  an  im* 
pcMtant  consideration  to  England ;  and,  therefore, 
Henry  VI.  invited,  and  promised  his  protection  to 
John  de  Sheidame,  a  gentleman  of  Zealand,  wifl» 
sixty  others,  if  they  would  visit  Eng]$nd  and  teach 
the  art  of  making  salt.  But  to  return  to  the  ban* 
quets  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  side 
toble  was  appropriated  to  wine  and  ale,  which 
were  supplied  to  the  guests  in  wooden  or  pewter 
goblets,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  board 
stood  a  hrge  vessel  of  silver,  holding  8al%  the- 
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filing  above  which,  indicated  the  rank  or  reputa- 
tion of  the  guest.  The  general  hoar  of  breidifast 
about  this  time,  with  the  nobility,  whose  meals 
were  considerably  earlier  than  those  of  tradesmen, 
yeomen,  &c.  was  seven,  dinner  was  served  at  ten, 
and  commonly  lasted  three  hours  ;  sapper  follow«> 
ed  at  four,  and  the  liveries  or  collations  followed 
at  nine  in  the  evening.  The  first  meal,  even  of 
the  lord  and  his  lady,  at  their  private  table,  was 
frequently  herrings,  beer,  wine,  and  salt  fish ;  and 
their  last  consisted  of  a  gallon  of  beer,  with  a 
quart  of  warm  wine  mixed  with  spice.  The  richer 
dergy,  however,  often  lived  on  more  luxurious 
and  delicate  fare,  the  office  of  principal  cook  in 
the  laiger  monasteries,  being  conferred  only,  on  a 
brother,  who  had  well  studied  his  art.  Lawrence 
Charters,  who  was  cook  to  Croyland  abbey,  is  re- 
ceded with  honour  in  the  annals  of  that  founda- 
tion, for  having,  at  his  own  charge,  provided  the 
monks  vrith  almond  milk  on  fish  days,  at  the  en- 
ormous expense  of  40/.  A  statute  is  also  quot- 
ed, for  enforcing  an  equitable  distribution  of  it 
with  fine  bread  and  honey. 

The  various  and  absurd  style  of  dress,  which 
characteiiaed  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries, was  alike  censured  by  the  sadrists  of  the 
times,  and  by  the  Papal  bulls,  decrees  of  councils, 
and  declamations  of  the  clergy ;  especially  the  fa- 
shion of  long  pointed  shoes,  called  Crackowes, 
which  was  assailed  for  three  centuries  without 
success.  The  beaux  of  this  time,  frequently  had 
them  cut  on  the  front  with  the  rich  tracery  of  a 
ehurch  window,  and  the  points  fastened  to  his 
knees  by  gold  or  ulver  chains.  Their  habits,  also, 
were  equally  gay  and  fantastical,  consisting  of  dif- 
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fpi-pntly- coloured  hose  for  each   leg,  with    short 
breochos,  extremely  tig^lit,  and  hardly  reaching  to 
'th(»   middle  of  the  thighs  ;  and  a  coat  also  pai-ty- 
colobred.      The  heard  was  worn  long^  and  the 
'head  was  ehihroidered  with  figures  of  animals,  &g. 
"which  huttoned  beneath  the  chest,  being  some- 
times decorated  with  gold  aud  precious    stones. 
The  habits  of  the  females   likewise  consisted  of 
'party-coloured  tunics ;  very  short  lirippes,  or  tip- 
pets ;   remarltably  small  caps,   fastened   on  with 
•cords;  girdles  ornamented  wtth  gold  and  silver, 
and  short  swords,  like  da^ers,  hung  before  the 
stonrach.   'The  fifteenth  century, carried  the  En- 
glish di-ess  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  absurdity, 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  which  was,   that 
jackets  were  Vbrn  so  short  as  to  call  forth  a  sta- 
tute iii  1 463,  orclering  them  to  be  worn  a  certain 
'length  behind.     The  former  follies^  were  also  cori- 
'tinued,  and  the  beaux  of  the  time  wore  sometimes 
'a  boot  on  one  leg,  and  a  stocking'  on  the  otheh 
'In  winter  was  added  a  hirge  -mantle,  with  what 
-were  caHed  side  and  \otg  sleeves,'  which  •  hung 
down  to  the  gi-ound,  and,  as  a  -poet  of  the  period 
^remarked,  licked  up'the  dirt' of  the  streets  whether 
"it  were  wet  or  dry.     The  borders  of  this  habit, 
were  frequently  embroidered  with '  verses  of  La- 
tin, hymn^  or  psalms  in  gold,  and  the  garment 
'itself,  was  sometimes  of  red  silk  bordered  wirti 
white.  The  female  dress  had  likewise  increased  in 
absurdity,     though     its    principal     fbllies    were 
brought   from   France ;    as  the   fashionable    gar- 
ments <^11ed  a  git,  a  hacqueton,  a  garberdine,  a  che- 
•  vesail,  &c.     Tfie  head-dresses,  in  particular,  were 
worn  so  immoderately  high  and  broad,  that  in 
1>16,  when  Isabel  of  Bavaria  kept  her  court  at 
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Vinciennesy  the  doors  of  all  the  state  i^MurUnents 
were  raised  and  widened,  that  the  head-dresses  of 
the  Queen  and  her  ladies,  might  have  room  to  en* 
ter.  The  fabric  was  supported  by  a  horn  on  eack 
side,  and  from  the  top  of  each  was  suspended  a 
silken  streamer,  which  sometimes  fluttered  in  the 
wind,  and  sometimes  crossed  the  breast,  and  wa* 
tied  to  the  ai'm.  The  mustyrd  devyllers,  or  moiti6 
de  velours,  a  kind  of  inferior  velvet,  already  men- 
tiioned,  was  a  fi&vourite  stuiF  used  for  the  female 
gowns  of  this  century,  and  a  favourite  dye  was 
called  grenouilli^re,  or  frog-colour. 
-  The  wars  and  internal  coatei^ioiis  Msi  ike  £f« 
teenth  century,  pooduced  but  little  improvieiBenta 
in  the  mann«»  and  morals  <»f  Eaghmd ;  thengh  it 
could  not  justly  be  aocvsed  of  inhumanity^  aiwse^ 
tn  the  domestic  fends,  the  leadieM  laAy  were  cap* 
tured,  skun,  and  ocecutied,  whilst  tlieir  naagtUiied 
followers  received  i|aiHrter*  Stdl,  faowever,  the 
nation  seenu  to  have  possesaed  mch  of  a  Uoinp 
tioufi  and  ferodons  character ;  aad  thoDe  are  in:^ 
merous  instances  of  femeies  deleiuiiag  fertrasses, 
vnd  committing  the  laoet  coorageeus  and  saaguia- 
•ary  actions  in  the  discords  of  the  times*  The  nar 
tional  animosity  had  also  another  evil  consequence, 
for,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ireign  of  Edward  IV., 
the  whole  number  of  Peers  attending  in  Parlia- 
ment amounted  to  one  Duke,  four  Earls,  one  Vis- 
count, and  twentyi-nine  Barons.  - 
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CHAPTER  in. 

fROM   THE   SIXTEENTH   TO   THE   EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

The  fiberal  dedaration  of  Henry  VII.,  in  a  com- 
miadon  issued  to  his  Almoner  in  14)86,  shows  that 
wise  Sovereign  to  have  been  a  true  friend  to  com** 
mercial  intercourse,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he 
•perfectly,  understood  its  yalne*    Despatched  to 
"Naples  to  establish  a  treaty  of  national  traffic,  the 
'King  observes  to  him  in  his  instructions,  *^  the 
earth  being  the.  common  parent  of  us  all,  what 
■can  be  more  desirable  and  praise-worthy,  than,  by 
eDieans  of  commerce,  to  communicate  her  various 
productions  to  all  her  children  ?  "     Even  the  first 
>year  of  this  King,  1485,  evinced  his  desire  of  ex- 
,t«iding  the  trade  of  his  kingdom,  although  it  was 
*by  those  ungenerous  prindples,  upon  which  the 
-ancient  commerce  of  England  was  too  often  found- 
ed,— ^the  establishment  of  a  monopoly :  since  he 
framed  a  navigation  act,  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  Guienne  or  Gascoigne  wines,  in  any  other  ships 
than  those  of  hb  own  subjects.     It  may  also  be 
remarked,  in  noticing  this  ordinance,  that  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Welsh  are  mentioned  in  it,  for  the  first 
time.     As  prudence,  bpwever,  was  one  of  the 
pr^doin|nant  features  of  this  monarch,  which  joado 
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him  extremely  cantiom  of  partaking  in  aily  ex« 
pensire  scheme,  he  delayed  acceding  to  the  pro* 
posal  of  Bartholomeo,  the  brother  of  Christophef 
Columbosy  to  patronise  his  purposed  discovery  of 
America.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  believed,  that 
at  the  timi^  when  the  navigator  sailed  under  the 
protection  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henry  was  ac« 
toally  ready  to  have  encouraged  his  design.  It  is 
worth  noticing,  that  England  was  indebted  to  the 
aam^  Bartholomeo  for  the  first  geographical  maps 
and  charts,  which  he  had  introduced  here  in  1488* 
But,  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
fury,  though  the  commerce  of  England  had  been 
bodi  encouraged  and  increased,  the  Flemings,  who 
were  seated  at  their  Stilyard,  or  Stapei  Hofl^  or 
Martfapuse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  engross* 
ed  the  greater  part  of  its  actual  trade.  They 
Inraght  the  goods  of  England,  and  dis^buted  them 
over  the  continent ;  and  the  last  century  had  closed 
with  aspects  fevourable  only  to  their  interesfts^ 
The  party  of  the  fictitious  Didce  had  excited  much 
discontent  in  England;  and,  in -revenge  for  the 
encouragement  which  he  had  received  from  Mar* 
garet,  Dutchess  of  Burgundy,  Henry  VII.  had  pro* 
kibited  all  intercourse  with  Flanders,  and  the.im* 
portation  of  Flemish  wares  ;  which  was  answered 
by  a  similar  restriction  from  Maximilian,  King  of 
the  Romans,  and  his  son,  the  Archduke  Philip* 
The  English  merchants  had  therefore  no  other 
mart  for  their  goods  than  Calais ;  which  so  de^ 
creased  their  credit  and  property,  as  greatly  to  re* 
duce  their  fortunes,  and  render  even  their  very 
continuance  extremely  doubtful.  .  The  Flemish 
merchants,  on  the  contrary,  though  settled  and 
protected  m  England,  did  not  consider  themselves 
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homnd  by  tUa  embargo,  and  atUl  eoatiiiBtd  fd 
lOMle  with  their  owncevBtrieBy  snpplyuigaU^  wUch 
bad  been  iHtberlo  fumbhed  by  the  citizeas  oi 
LoadoB.^    Tlkf  as  might  be  expected,  excited. all 
thoie  feeliogs  of  envy  and  dislike,  which. the  ct¥ic 
liadarB,  held  towarcb  the  foreign  cmes ;  and  aa  tbe 
aewanta  iaw  their  ownfaU>in  that  of  their  masters, 
it  finaqotfitly  broke  forth  in  acta  of  open  revenge* 
The  nnnber  of  Fleaungs  settled  at  London,  isoaid 
to  haive  been  upwards  oi  15,000 ;  but  thoogh  ibay 
freqnently  cixperienced  insult  or  plunder^  then 
cfaancter,  appears  to  have  been  of  that  peaceful 
kind,  which  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  eslabliab' 
ment  of  eommercial  iateroouise  and  prosperity* 
And  perhaps  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  warw 
disposition  of  the  EagKsh^  emlnttered  aa  it  the& 
was,  by.the  distresses  and  privatiom  of  a  long  coutm^ 
el  dvu  war,  that  the  attempts  of  Henry  to  extend 
the  tiade  of  hia  realm  to  distant  countries,/ was  {6U> 
lowed  by  no  better  success.    It  is  probable,  tha^ 
hh  suLjilecta  and  his  land,  were  neither  safe  nor  de« 
airable  for  traffic;  but  in  his  first  year,.  1486,  uk  w 
treaty  with  Fk>reaee,  he  giants  a  safe  ccmduct  to> 
such  merchants  aa  will  visit  the  ports,  &c  of  Eng- 
land.   King  Henry  must  have  been  aensible,  that 
great  exertions  were  required  to  re-establisb  an- 
intercourse  of  l&is  natmre ;  and  therefore^  it  was. 
pei^aps  equally  to  eneousage  the  commerce  which' 
he  wished  to  revive,  as  to  aecumidate  that  wealth 
of  which. he  was  so  fond,  that  he  himaelf  became- 
the  owner  of  several  merchant  ships ;  by  wbich, 
however,  he  gained  considerate  proity  and  ad->> 
▼aaoed  die  interests  of  navigation*    In  1494,  this 
king  also  attempted  that  important^   but  aknost* 
nepeless  design,  of  redneiag  the  national  weights 
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ted  mearatee  to  ode  Bt8Adtt*d^  which  also  had 
formed  one  of  the  enactments  of  Magna  Chartar 
but  as  all  attempts  of  this  kind^  however  excellent 
and  well  considered,  have  experienced  a  gradnal) 
but  complete  failure,  the  extreme  improbabilitjr  of' 
effecting  it  is  too  plainly  intimated^ 

.  Though  the  interests  and  nature  of  commeifcei 
yrere  perhaps  neither  so  well  understood  nor  sup*' 
ported  by  Henry  YIII.  as  by  his  father,  it  is  yet. 
likely  that  he  was  desirous  for  its  prospeHty»  HiT 
took  the  course,  however,  of 'monopolies ;  granttng 
the  petiitions  of  Bridport,  and  of  the  towns  of 
Worcestershire,  by  which  adjacent  hamlets,  were- 
prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  making 
ropes  or  cables :  and  the  people  of  the  country,  not 
residing  in  five  towns  which  were  specified,  were 
prohibited  from  making  or  selling  cloth,  &c.  But 
at  the  same  time,  his  reign  produced  many  statute^ 
in  favour  of  navigation,  great  encouragement  to- 
oaval  adventurers,  and  many  improvements  in  the 
^arbours  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  those  of  Scar- 
borough, Southampton,  &c.  were  widened  and 
deepened ;  and  upwards  of  60,000/.  were  expend«- 
ed  on  that  of  Dover  alone:  whilst  wears  aUd- 
dioals  were  removed,  and  rivers  and  coasts  pro' 
tected  by  .new  forts  ;  the  merit  of  all  whichj  as  it 
has  been  well  observed,  must  be  attributed  to  thd 
King  himself,  since  his  authority  over  his  Parlia'^ 
qients  was  never  yet  either  doubted  or  denied* 
One  of  the  best  of  his  naval  improvements^  alsO} 
exists  to  the  present  day,  unabated  in  its  utility^ 
'^ough  vastly  improved  in  its  powersj— the  Cor* 
poration  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  which  he  gave 
its  firat  Royal  Charter,  dated  May  SOth  ldl4« 

t     .  8  B  2 
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Tthk  ttMocmtion  of  mariiievB,  however,  had  estisMtl 
under  Henry  VII.,  for  the  jnlotiiig  of  vXt  veBflnehr, 
$M  well  privMe  shipSf  m  tnofte  belonging  to  the 
orofwn ;  but  the  ]M^nt  gave  it  power  oTer  all^ 
the  fihippbg  of  England,  and  Elisabeth  committed 
to  its  care  all  the  buoys  and  beacons  of  the  eeo^' 
and  ha  oeaaU.  To  Henry  VIII.  Ukewise  belongs, 
the  ettabliahment  of  Commfssioneni  of  the  Navy, 
and  of  Docks,  Storehouses^  &c.  at  Deptford  and 
Woolwich. 

Henry  VII.  was  the  first  English  King  who 
eoined  golden  sovereigns  of  42  shillings,  and  fasif 
sovereigns  in  proportion.  His  money  was  im- 
proved, by  having  a  profile  with  some  likeneeA  to 
the  King,  the  full^face  which  was  previonsiy  used 
being  a  very  imperfect  delineation  :  a  circle  was 
also  added  on  the  outside  of  each  piece,  to  prevent 
ihe  practice  of  clipping.  The  coins  of  this  mo- 
aaroh  are  of  the  true  standard  vahie,  but  Henry 
VIII,  towanlfl  the  end  of  his  reign,  began  to  de* 
base  Ills'  current  money ;  and  in  1545  his  siher 
had  one  half  alloy,  whilst  at  his  death,  the  nomi- 
nal pound  was  worth  only  ds.  S|d.  To  remedy 
this,  it  was  called  itf  by  Edward  VI. ;  and  Queen 
Mary,  finding  the  nataon  in  want  of  coin,  issaed 
some  poeces  of  silver  currency  as  they  stood  be- 
fore the  debasement* 

It  was  doubtless  tlie  desire  of  Queen  Eliaabetfi, 
to  enooumge  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
England,  though  her  pemisston  of  monopolies  was 
oontrary  to  her  intended  purpose.  The  spirit  of 
her  age,  was  also  greatly  incHned  towards  naval 
enterprises;  and  beside  the  military  expeditiens 
against  the  Spaniards,  many  sMempts  were  made 
for  maritime  discoveries ;  and  many  new  branches 
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ef  oommeTce  wvre    open0d  by  Englaiid:      Sir 
Martin  Frobtslier,  vndertDok  diree  voyages  to-dis^ 
cover  a  noTth«»weBt  passage,  beginning  in  1576  ; 
Imt  thoag^  they  were  all  nasacoessfal,  the  nari* 
gater  Davitf  made  a  new  attempt  in  16B5,  and 
4iscoyered  the  Straits  whidi  are  known  by  his 
.name.     In  1600,  the  Queen  granted  the  first  pa- 
tent to  the  East  India  Company,  the  stock  of 
which  association  amowMed  lor  72,000/.    Witk 
this,  four  ships  were  fitted  ont,  under  the  com-, 
ttisnd  of  Captain  Jtmes  Lancaster,  an  eminent 
Aarigator  of  this  period :  the  adventure  proved 
sucoeaBfuly  the  ships  retnmedwith  a  rich  ladings 
and  the  company  was  establisfaed.     A  conmnmi* 
cation  with  Mmcovy  had  been  opened   in   the 
mgn  of  Qmeen  Mary,  by  llie  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  Archangel;  though,  until  156^,  the 
commerce  to  that  country,  was  not  of  any  very 
great  extent,     Elizabeth,  however,:  obtained  from 
J€^n  Basilides,  the  Czarj  an  exelusive  pemissioli 
fvr  the  whole  trade  to  Muscovy,  entering  into  4 
personal  and  national  allmnce  with  him*    Whilst 
this  treaty  lasted,  the  EfigKdi  ventured  fother 
into  those,  then  barbsrous,  oeuntries,   liian  any 
Europeans  had  done  befero.    Tliey  tfonsported^ 
their  goods  along  the  river  Dwina^  hn  boats  mada 
of  one  entire  tree,  which  they  towed  and  rowed 
up  the  stream,  as  far  m  Wologda ;  and  thence 
Carrying  them  seven  days  journey,  by  land,  t* 
Jaroslaril,  transported  tl^m  down  the  Volga  to 
Astracan,  whence  they  buttt  ships,  cromed  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  distributed  their  oommodittea 
into  Persia.     But  this  bold  undertaking  was  at* 
tended  with   so   many  discouragements,  that  it 
was  aeverafterwatdi  repealed.  On  the  death  of  tkar 
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Czar,  hit  son  Tlieodore  refined  to  continue  the  Eng- 
Itth  patent  of  exchuiTe  trade  to  Russia ;  and  told 
the  Qneen,  on  her  remonstrance}  that  princes  must 
'  eairy  an  indiffBrent  hand,  not  converting  trade, 
which,  hy  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  be  open 
to  aD,  into  a  monop<^  for  the  gain  of  a  few.  He 
did,  however,  allow  some  privileges  to  the  Ei^^* 
lish,  on  aocomit  of  their  having  been  the  fint  dk^ 
eoverers  of  the  communication  between  Europe 
and  his  country.  The  trade  to  Turkey  was  he* 
gun  about  1583,  and  was  immediately  confined 
to  a  company,  by  Ehzaheth ;  to  which  also  the 
Grand  Senior  gave  a  good  reception,  and  granted 
even  larger  privileges^  than  he  had  given  to  the 
French ;  bu^  before  that  time»  he  had  always  sup- 
posed England  to  be  a  dependent  province  of 
Fmce.  In  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  die  merchants  of  the-  Hans  Towns,  made 
heavy  complaints  against  the  treatment  which 
thefy  had  experienced  under  Edward  V^I.  and 
Mary.  The  Queen  answered  them,  that  they  should 
experience  no  innovations,  but  enjoy  the  same  im- 
munities and  privileges  they  were  then  possessed  of  3 
but  not  bdngsatisfied  with  tins  reply^  their  commerce 
^  was  soon  after  suspended.  The  English  merchants 
BOW  tried  what  they  could  effect  f<nr  themselves ) 
and  having  been  successful  after  taking  the  whole 
trade  into  their  hands,  they  divided  themselves  iar 
to  staplers  and  merchant-adventurers ;  Uie  former 
residing  continually  at  one  place,  the  latter  trying 
their  fortunes  with  cloth,  &e.  in  the  towns  anp 
states  abroad.  Their  success  enraged  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  excited  them  to  revenge,*  so  that  they 
at  length  jnrocured  an  edicts  by  which  the  English 
merdumts  were  prohibited  all  commerce  in  th^ 
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Avyii^.  In  nBt»ila&>n>.  tbQ  Qaeen  refohied  60  of 
their  ships,  which  had  been  jieized  iu  the  river  o£ 
lisbon  with  contrabttnd  goods  of  the  Spaniards, 
Her  intention  was  to  have  restored  tiiem,  as  being 
desirons  of  comprmnismg  all  differences  with  tho 
trading  cities;  bat  npon  being  inlormed  that  a 
me^ng  had  been  held  at  Lubec,  for  devising  mean 
sures  to  distress  the  English  trade,  she  confiscated 
hoik  ships  and  lading,  releasing  only  two  of  them: 
to  carry  the  intelligence  and  the  message  of  her. 
eonteiapt,  i 

The  navy  of  Hemy  VIII.  was  partly  fanoMd  of 
TessdS'  hired  from  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  Dantzic, 
Genoa,  and  V^ce ;  though  Elizabeth  began  to. 
improve  the  British  fleet  very  early  in  her  reign,; 
by  building  some  vessels  of  her  own,  and  by  en* 
cooragjng  merchants  to  bniki  large  vessels^  which' 
were  occasionally  converted  into  ships  of  war. 
In  1582,  the  seamen  of  England  were  computed. 
fo  amount  to  14,295,  and  the  vessels  to  1232  f 
tlKKigk  only  217  of  them  were  above  80  tons*' 
It  is  .supposed  that  navigation  declined  in  the 
early  years  of  James  I.,  through  the  practice  o£ 
merchants  who  traded  in  foreign  ships ;  though, 
.before.  1640  the  number  of  seamen  was  trebled. 

In  1559,  Queen  Elizabeth  employed  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  to  procure  for  her  200,000iL  at  Antwerp, 
to  which  city,  the  English  Sovereigns  usually  had 
recourse  for  voluntary  loans, — ^to  enable  her  to  re- 
form the  national  coinage,  which  was  at  that  time 
extremely  debased.  She  was,  however,  so  impo* 
litic^  aa  herself  to  make  an  innovation  in.  the  coin, 
by  dividing  a  pound  of  silver  into  sixty-two  shil- 
liflgs  instead  of  sixty,  which  was  the  former  stand- 
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trd  I  bnt  this  is  the  hut  time  that  the  Eliglish  ma* 
Bey  has  been  reduced. 

•  The  peacefal  state  which  characterized  theTeigii 
of  James  I.,  was  certainly  faronrable  to  the  in- 
crease of  commerce  in  England,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  complaints  of  his  time>  conceming  a 
decay  of  trade  and  inoiease  of  Popery.  The  sea^ 
men  employed  in  the  merchant  service,  however^ 
amoonted  to  10,000  men;  and  though  the  tes^ 
aels  employed  by  the  Dutch  were  thrice  so  many 
as  those  of  the  English,  yet  the  navy  of  the  lateer- 
was  considered  to  be  equal, — ^the  ships  being  of 
greater  burthen.  The  most  elaborated  and  curionl 
arts  were,  at  this  time,  chieflycultivated  in  Italy  ; 
■hip-building  and  casting  of  iron  cannon,  bebig 
those  only,  in  which  the  English  excelled.  They 
seem  indeed,  to  hare  possessed  the  secret  of  the 
loiter,  and  great  complunts  were  made  every  Par* 
liament,  against  the  exportation  of  English  ord- 
nance* '  The  principal  part  of  the  commerce  of 
the  nation,  however,  consisted  of  woollen  goods, 
which  were  dyed  Imd  dressed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
are  'said  to  have  gained  700,000/.  yearly  by  the 
employment.  A  silk  manufacture  was  introduced 
into  England  under  James  I.,  by  the  planting  of '^ 
mulberry  trees  and  the  importation  of  silk  worms, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  succeededl  Green* 
land  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  during 
tliis  reign,  and  the  whale-fishery  was  carried  on 
witii  great  success  ;  but  the  industry  of  the  Dutch, 
soon  deprived  the  English  of  its  benefits.  A 
company  was  also  established  for  the  discovery  of 
a  noith-west  passage,  and  many  unsuceessfal  at* 
tempts  were  made  for  that  purpose.  The  passage 
the  East  Indies,  which  had  been  found  out  un- 
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der  Eliasabetby  was  not  entirely  estaUished  nntU 
this  reign,  when  the  East  India  Company  received 
a  new  patent^  increased  their  stock  to  IdOyOOOAy 
and  fitted  out  sevenl  ships  on  these  adventures* 
Here,  bowevery  the  Dntdi  also  interfered^  thovgh 
thay  were  nltimately  suppressed ;  yet  theyassnm* 
ed  a  monopoly  of  the  spioe-trade^  and  committed 
the  most  inhuman  craelties  upon  the  English  fao* 
lory  in  the  Island  of  Amboyna.  In  c<Muiezi^ 
with  the  commerce  of  this  tune,  it  may  also  be 
mentioned,  that  the  English  colonies  in  Ameirica 
were  now  permanently  estaUisbed,  by  extensiye 
emigrations.  Newport  began  a  settlement  in 
1606 ;  and,,  after  the  discovery  of  a  diorter  pas-r 
aage  to  Virginia,  by  Argal  about  1609,  500  per* 
sons  embarked  for.  that  place ;  but  one  of  their 
ships  being  driven  by  tempest  into  the  Bermudas, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  those  islands* 
New  colonies  were  also  establbbed  on  the  Amer 
rican  continent,  and  the  island  of  Barbadoes  was 
likewise  {Wanted* 

During  the  peaceful  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
L  the  national  commerce  and  industry  were  couf 
siderably  increased*  .The  trade  to  Guinea  and  the 
East  Indies  was  extended ;  the  English  possessed 
almost  the  sole  trade  with  Spain ;  700,000/«  of 
bullion  was  yearly  cmned  into  money  in  the  Enr 
glish  mint ;  and  20,000  cloths  were  s^at  annually 
to  Turkey.  The  civil  commoticms  proved,  .of 
course,  an  unhappy  interruption  to  this  successfol 
tra£Bc,  though  it  revived  again  under  the  common^ 
wealth;  and  as  the  prevalence  of  democratical 
principles,  induced  many  country  gentlemen  to 
put  their  sons  apprentices  to  merchants,  comn 
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meive,  becMM  more  bonoiinble  in  England,  than 
it  ever  has  been  in  any  otker  European  kingdom. 
_  It  is  probaUe}  tiiat  the  ti«de  and  wealth  of 
£ttgi«D  9  never  increased  so  rapiiMy  a^.  they  did 
after  the  ftestnnEden,  and  thence  to  the  Rerohi^' 
tiov.  The  Dtiteh  wan  of  ikie  ee^^enteenth  eentory, 
were  found  fttvonrable  to  the  trade  of  dits  nation^ 
hy  distmbing  the  tranquillity  of  Hc^iand,  and  pro*^ 
▼iding  itwidi  aa  extraordinary  and  acftive  em* 
ployment ;  but,  «fter  Charles  11.  had  made  a  se- 
parate peace  with  the  States,  his  sldbg^cts  enjoyed 
aa  onmeleifted  intercourse  wtili  Europe,  llie 
American  oolonies)  were  alsooonsideraMy  impror'' 
ed,  and  iJie  prooeedings  against  the  Dissentere 
eentribttted  gi'eatly  to  augment  them.  The  £n^ 
glish  nayy  had  now  become  ftLmous,  bodi  for  the 
number  of  Mpt^  vslour  ^of  li)e  men,  and  skill  of 
the  commanders.  AbUiiy  in  nnaitinie  aiflSun 
was  one  of  the  best  features  in  James  II. 
He  iuTented  tlie  s^^ls  used  at  sea ;  and  at  the 
ilevolution,  his  fleet  consisted  of  17S  vessels  of  at 
sizes,  and  required  4<S,O06  seamen  to  man  it.  Se- 
iwral  new  manuftbctuies  in  brass,  iron,  silk,  hats, 
glass,  &c.  were  introduced  into  England  under  the 
reign  of  the  same  soTereign ;  and  the  art  of  dying 
woollen  cloth,  was  at  lengl^  brought  hither  by  one 
Brewer,  who  fled  from  the  Low  Couit^ies,  when 
^ey  were  expecting  a  French  invasion  ;  by  whidi 
a  very  large  sum  was  guned  to  England.  I1ie  in- 
crease of  coinage  mider  Charies  'II.  and  James  11. 
was  10,26], 060^,  and  the  English  money  was  now 
extremely  improved,  bol^  in  the  engraving  and 
minting  of  the  pieces.  Hie  first  has  been  alreadjr 
ao<»oed  in  the  ju-ecedrng  ohapft^ ;  Mid  it  mby  be 
observed  of  the  latter,  that  though  Queen  Eliaa- 
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iMth  had  milled  numey  struck  in  Eag^d  in  1562 
it  did  not  continue  for  more  than  ten  yean,  whea 
the  hammer  was  again  adopted  a^  leaa  expenaiye. 
.The  present  coining  mill,  houreveri  yter  htmaf^ 
been  frequently  used  and  laid  aside,  was  at  length 
finally  established  in  1662.  The  Bank  of  England, 
it  may  be  added,  was  established  by  Act  of  Parlia^ 
ment  in  1693.. 

To  continue  an  account  of  the  fluctuAtiona  of 
commerce  in  Britain,  even  after  the  slight  manner 
of  the  preceding  notices,  would  very  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  thb  work,  winch  are  fast  drawing  to  m 
i^loee ;  and  would  be  also,  in  a  gseat  degree,  to  re^ 
late  a  huge  portion  of  English  history,  since  tbey 
])aTe  generally  been  connected  with  its  riae  or  di^ 
presaion*  The  introduction  of  many  of  the  na^ 
tiooal  manufactures  has,  however,  been  described, 
ivith  several  particulars  of  the  early  coroneree  and 
navigation  of  the  country;  and  the  reader  who 
Boshea  to  pursue  these  subjects,  is  racommended  to 
fonsult  the  following  authorities*  History  ofCom^ 
merest  Lond.  1787,  ^ito,  4t  vols*  by  A*  Andenon; 
flisioty  of  Marme  Architet^me^  by  John  Char» 
nock,  Lond.  1801,  4to,  3  vols. ;  and  the  Biogra* 
phia  NavaUs,  or  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Of* 
ficer-s  of  the  Nas^  of  GreoU  JBritainy  by  the  same 
author,  Lond.  1794-98,  6  vols.  8vo,  with  The 
Lives  of  the  British  Admirals^  by  John  Campbell^ 
London.  1813,  8vo,  8  vols. 

Having  broi^ht  to  a  condusioft  the  historicai 
view  of  1^  English  commerce  and  navigation,  the 
limits  of  this  work  now  require  that  a  very  brief  no- 
tice should  be  given  of  the  dross,  manners  and 
dn^oms,  of  the  renainiog  periods;  which,  however^ 
...VOL.  lu  2  c  .      - 
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IB  the  less  to  be*regretted,  as  the  picture  has  beoi 
most  miniite  in  the  more  distant  times,  so  that  -the 
contrast  between  those  days  and  the  present  wfll 
be  snlficiently  evident,  whilst  enov^  of  the  gty^ 
dnal  change  faAsbeen  t^vea  tpeloddate  its  progress. 
Towards  the  sixteenth  centiuy,  the  mttonere  cf 
the  English  began  to  be  somewhat  refined,  foid 
foreigners  were  received  with  more  conrtesj; 
'whilst  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  travelled 
abroad;  whence»  thoogh  they  certainly  bronght 
back  many  follies,  especially  in  dress,  they  were 
at  least  improved  in  their  deportment,  pmd  had 
acquired  some  of  the  modem  bngoages.  The 
Court  of  Henry  VIL  became  distinguished  for 
the  most  splendid  tilts,  justings,  and  tonmameots, 
an  which  the  King  himself  frequently  took  a  pirt, 
and  also  by  quaint  and  rich  maskings,  and  solinnn 
dances,  generally  performed  by  persons  of  di8tiBc« 
tion.  The  ordinary  sports  and  pestioses  contiaued 
to  be  practisedf  and  were  sometimes  exhftnted  he* 
fore  the  King ;  though  the  Drama  had  made  but 
little  advance*  Those  entertainments  called  i^* 
geants,  however,  seeni  to  have  increased  from  the 
prevailing  taste  of  this  reign ;  and  they  usually 
consisted  of  a  high  stage  besoing  some  great  fig«re» 
as  a  ship,  oastle»  mountain,  &&  with  persons  rich- 
ly, or  quaintly  habited,  who  held  an-  allegorical 
dialogue^  or  made  an  address,  as  they  were  espe- 
cially used,  to  welcome  Sovereigns  in  their  pro- 
gressy  processions,  &c  They  wwe  retained  in 
England  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
at.  length,  exhibited  «  great  degree  of  sploidoor, 
though  mixed  with  much  pedaolryand  conceit, 
gome  of  the  most  famous  were  prolNibly  theto' ex- 
hibited to  Elizabeth.    The  perfonuancea-of  Mo- 
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rtSKimi  tile  ftctori  <yf  miii^h  bote  doch  UMies  as 
Sioj  Jadas,  All4broinoiiey,  Mother  Graeeless^  8cc. 
weib  sometimes  mited  with  these  pageaints:  Gam- 
ing was  a  very  prefalent  custom  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, in  ^  nxteenth  cimtury,  and  #evi^iil  statutes 
ivcBS  enacted  against  it;    The  ancient  dirersions 
cf  England,  however,  are  too  interesting  and  nn- 
Biefoas,  and  have  been   too  well  described,  by 
fitarirt^'  ilk  h»  Tolome  cited  in  the  Introduction  to 
us  work,  to  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a 
pages,  when  the  very  niames  of  them  would 
Sfl  fet  eonsiderabie  space*     The  reader,  then,  will 
itfiere  find  liiil  pardculars  of  the  curious  old  pas- 
time* t)£  the  May  Game,  with  its  procession  of 
'Bobin  iiood  and  his  party.  Maid  Marian,  the 
'Hobby4io»e  Dn^on,  ko* ;  and  it  may  be  ob« 
eenred,  that  this  description  of  them  is  probably 
^ike  best  and  most  interesting  in  Mr  Strutt's  vo- 
lwnir>    There  too,^  will  be  found  to  account  of 
tile  andent  Morris-'dances^  mummings^  maskings; 
'  jflroeeasion  of  the    midsummer  watch,    archery 
ihoks,  die  ancient  English  theatre,  a  description 
ef  wlach  would  idone  be  sufficient  for  a  yolnme, 
and  aH  the  many  singularly  curious  sports  and 
pflBtknes  of  Englandf  which  have  long  since  con«» 
tnnied  to  exist ;  whilst  a  copious  abstract,  with 
much  addittonal    information,   will   be  found  in 
Chap^  XIII.  of  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke  s  ^rcA« 
mologfieal  Dietionaty. 

Ths  English  tables^  in  the  sixteenth  and  foUow- 
11^  centuries,.  W6re  in  general  hospitable  and  well- 
snppiied ;  but  salted  provision,  still  continued  to 
fbm  a  very  prindpal  article  of  food  between  Mi- 
'duudmas  and  Whitsuntide.  Some  of  the  dishes 
used)  were  eeosidered  extremely  nu'e  and  costly, 
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m  fwaoiy  pikefr  and  tUn^ean,  nMj  slewed,  ke* 
rooB»  YenkpBt  peBfiodcs,  lie. ;  bat  the  most  perfeet 
notion  of  the  livug  and  dosMslic  anangements  of 
the  old  English  nobility  and  gw^try,  will  be  found 
in  $ho0a  nnnierottfl  books  of  oidefs  and  en^es  of 
their  household,  wbiefa  are  yet  extant.  Some  of 
these  cnrioiis  and  btereadag  docnmeataliaTe  been 
printed,  and  one  of  the  most  cekbtated  Is  that 
nsoally  called  the  Northumberbmd  HmudkM 
JBookf  being  the  regvlatioas  f cm*  the  estabHsliBiettt 
of  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northntii^ 
berland,  at  bis  castles  of  Wiesitt  and  Lekii^y,  in 
Yorkshire,  begun  in  a.  d<  1513.  It  was  origiaaU 
ly  published  from  Uie  orif^ud  manosei^t,  l^  Dv 
Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromove,  bat  there  lA 
an  excellent  modem  editien,  Iiond.  1827,  8ih». 

The  dress  <^the  sixteenth  century,  was  chamo^ 
terised  prineqmlly,  by  a  skirt  hanging  orar  the 
loinsy  a  lopg  doaUet  laced  over  a  stomaidier,  oo* 
▼ering^tbe  forepart  of  the  body,  «id  a  mantle  wiyi 
wide  sleeves  fell  over  the  skirt,  and  Imng  down  to 
the  ancles.  The  materiab  w&pb  siUc  ukI  velvet 
cloth  of  gdd  and  silver,  and  tbe  female  dresseo 
very  much  reBenbtsd  those  of  the  male,  beingpro* 
bably  most  distinguished  by  a  long  tiaia.  As  llio 
person  of  Henry  VUL  increased  in  sizei  the  habitar 
of  his  courtiers  were  often  sti^ed  to  make  diOBs 
resemble  him ;  which  custmn  appears  to  have  de« 
Bceuded  even  to  domestiosVand  is  still  partly  eom^ 
memonited  in  die  habits  of  the  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard.  The  hood  of  the  precedfiig  eentary,  was 
now  exchanged  for  a  coarse  round  felt  hat,,  cap,  op 
bonnet,  with  a  siogle  jewel  in  front,  for  the  men ; 
aod  a  pkua  coif,  composed  of  a, rail  and  fidse  hair, 
or  velvet  bonnet,  for  the  women ;  though,  if  |hoy 
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were  maidens^  the  head  was  left  uncovered,  and 
the  hair  either  hung  down,  or  was  very  simply 
Itraided.    The  men  in  general  wore  their  hair  long, 
vatil  Heniy  VIII.  directed  that  his  attendants  and 
CDurtie^  shovld  cut  it  short ;  and  it  may  be  no* 
ticed^  that  about  this  time  the  peruke  seems  to 
bave  h^ea  introduced,  since  twenty  shillings  were 
]^aid  for  one  for  Saxton,  the  King's  fooh     The 
King  directed  also,  that  cloth  of  gold  and  tissue 
fl|io«Lld  be  used  only  fw  Dukes  and  Marquisses^ 
purple  was   to   be  kept  for  the  Royal  Family, 
Earls  might  use  embroidery,  and  commoners  of 
diatinctioa  might  wear  silks  and  velvets.    The  or-* 
cmiinary  coiceting  for  the  legs  was  cloth-boots,  and 
a  pair  of  black  silk  hose  made  in  Spain,  was  a 
present  worthy  to  be  offered  to  a  Sovereign.    Un- 
der Edward  VL,  the  covering  of  the  head  for  men 
W8«  a  plain  velvet  cap,,  worn  diagonally,  and  de« 
eorateil  with  a  jewel  and  large  ostrich  feather. 
The  hair  was  cut  short,  the  heard  left  full-,  a  small 
mffle  surrounded  the  neck,  and  the  gown  wa» 
furred  with  sables  in  fronts  and  round  the  broad 
sleeves,  which  hung  over,  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm*    The  female  attire  was  characterized  by  con- 
cealment, though  the  splendour  of  the  dresses  wa» 
very  great,  by  the  addition  of  jewels,  velvets,  fur 
trimmings,  and  cloth  of  gold.    The  garments  com- 
monly consisted  of  long  boddices,  with  or  withouir 
skirta;  or.  close-bodied  habits  over  them,  with 
petticoats,  especially  those  large  liooped  onea  call- 
ed Farthingales,  which  wei'e  introduced  from  Spain, 
wider  Queen  Mary.      At  the  same  time,  also, 
Fhilip>  on  his  marriage,  brought  into  England  a 
ikher  style  of  dress  for  the  men,  particularly  the 

2c  2 
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dose  nffy  the  doublet,  which  fitted  exactly  snd 
•tifly  onder  the  chin,  and  die  short  Spanish  cloak, 
all  of  which  remained  so  long  in  fashion.  Ahont 
1565,  the  enormous  tmnk-breeches,  introduced 
under  Henry  VIII.,  began  to  disappear ;  but 
whilst  they  lasted^  they  were  carried  to  such  an 
absurd  degree  of  magnitude,  that  in  the  Parlia- 
ment  House,  there  were  certain  holes  about  twtf 
inches  square  in  the  walls,  having  posts  in  them, 
supporting  a  scaffold  all  rojind  the  bidlding,  fof 
those  members  to  sit  upon  who  wore  great  breeched 
stuffed  with  hair,  like  woolsacks.  The  genend 
foshion  under  Elizabeth  was  nearly  statioiiaryy 
and  consisted  of  very  rich  doublets  and  dodcBy 
trimmed  with  fur,  fvdl  drawers  terminattng  at  th« 
thighsy  and  hose  which  fitted  tightly  to  the  kigtt 
below  them.  Swords  were  also  generally  worn, 
but  their  length  was  proscribed.  The  most  re- 
markable and  well  known  feature  of  the  costitme 
of  this  time,  was  the  ruff  of  plaited  linen,  or  cam- 
bric, round  the  neck  and  wrists,  which  now  spread 
into  its  greatest  size  and  capacity.  Until  the  in- 
vention of  starch,  they  were  supported  out  on 
every  side  by  pieces  of  ivory,  wood,  or  gilded 
^  metal,  called  poking  sticks,  whidi  were  especiidly 
Worn  by  the  men ;  but  about  this  time  the  art  c( 
starching  was  brought  from  Flanders,  ttftd  tr  1564, 
the  wife  of  GuilKm  Boenen,  the  Queen's  coach- 
man, starched  Tor  the  whole  court,  and  taught  thd 
art  to  young  ladies  fpr  a  higher  gratuity.  The 
dresses  of  persons  of  rank  were  usually  madtf  of 
silk  damask,  with  under-hanging  sleeves  embroid- 
ered with  gold ;  but  the  splendour  and  variety  of 
the  Queen's  wardrobe  are  almost  impossible  to* 
be  described.     The  Spanirii  habit  was  that  Most 
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geoerallf  used  in  England  under  James  I. ;  and  it 
was  chiefly  worn  of  black,  with  large  trunk  hose, 
a  Spanish  rapier,  and  a  hat  with  a  lofty  conical 
crown,  and  a  band  of  twisted  silk,  frequently  de« 
iDorated  with  jewels*  The  female  dress  bad  the  neck 
closely  enyeloped  in  a  small  ruff,  though  the  bosom 
was  often  exposed,  and  decorated  with  a  profusion  of 
rows  of  large  pearls,  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
faTonrite  jewel  of  the  time*  The  beards  and 
whiskers  of  the  male  sex  bad  become  universal  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  former  was  some- 
times worn  trimmed  to  a  point  hanging  down  at 
the  division  of  the  ruiF.  By  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
however,  the  hair  was  worn  longer,  and  the  mouth 
atood  in  the  centre  of  a  triangle  formed  by  the 
Imustaches  and  pointed  beard.  The  ruffs  and  col- 
lars were  now  wom  of  rich  point-lace,  large,  and 
banging  down  on  the  shoulders,  held  by  a  cord 
snd  tassel  at  the  neck ;  and  the  principal  habits 
were  vests  and  cloaks  of  velvet  or  silk  damask,* 
hats  of  a  conical  form,  but  sometimes  broad  and 
flapping,  with  feathers,  short  trowsered  breeches, 
terminating  in  stuffed  rolls  and  fiinges,  and  very 
rich  boots,  with  large  projecting  lace  tops,  under 
the  calf  of  the  leg*  The  female  dresses  were  ra- 
ther elegant  than  splendid ;  and  were  characteris- 
ed sometimes  by  a  sort  of  gorget-ruff,  standing  up 
about  the  neck  like  a  fan,  and  sometimes  by  a 
felling  ruff,  of  very  rich  lace,  hanging  over  the 
shoulders.  Gowns  with  close  bodies  and  tight 
sleeves  were  also  wom ;  the  hair  was  in  general 
most  gracefully  curled  with  a  plain  braiding,  or  a 
few  flowers ;  and  the  elegant  hn,  made  of  feathers 
fixed  in  an  ivory  handle,  was  universally  adopted. 
The  civil  wars  and  interregnum,  alterecL  the  &a- 
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tional  drew  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  annoiuv  or 
rendering  it  more  pkan  in  its  form  and  materials* 
The  females  were  presented  from  wearing  lac% 
jewels,  and  braided  hair ;  and  the  men  were  iia^ 
bited  in  a  long  vest  and  cloak  of  some  dark  co- 
loor,  with  a  plain  linen  collar,  called  a  falling-band 
or  tmnover.     With  the  Restcvation  of  Charles  IL. 
appeared  the  first  resemblance  to  the  present  cosr 
tnme  of  coats  and  waistcoats,  then,  however,  ge« 
nerally  worn  on  the  Continent*     The  former  wore 
long  and  strait,  having  a  long  line  of  bnttons  dofwii 
the  front,  and  the  pockets  very  low  down  in  th^ 
skirts;  and  the  waistcoats  had  large  flaps,  also 
containine  pockets.  Laise  laced  ruAes  were  wont 
loose  at  the  wrists,  with  Holland  sleeves ;  a  broad 
sword-belt  of  embroidered  cloth  was  bnng  across 
the  shoulders ;  the  formal-  band  was  exchanged 
Cor  a  laced  cravat;  and  the  mUitary  cocked*faat 
with  feathers  at  the  comers  soon  became  common.. 
The  ladies*  dresses  now  grew  extremely  splendid* 
and  the  fashions  of  the  time  were  eqoally  varied 
and  fantastic,  especially  in  the  head-dress.     Th9 
bosom  was  in  general  covered  only  by  lace,  and 
frequently  decorated  only  by  a  pearl  necklace; 
whilst  the  hair  was  arranged  in  a  manner  particu- 
larly elegant  and  luxurious.     There  was  but  littl^ 
change  in  the  men^s  dresses  under  WiUiam  III. ; 
but  the  peruke  of  thick  black  hair  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Charles  IL,  was  still  worn  very  long 
before,  hanging  down  in  front,  or  resting  on  the 
shoulders,  ubough  the  colour  was  .altered  to  8ai| 
.  the  complexion.     It  formed  one  of  the  most  in^* 
portant  articles  of  dress ;  and  beaux  of  the  time 
were  wont  to  carry  a  tortoise-shell  comb  and  <a^* 
to  tmn  its  cmls  over  theii*  fingers  diUiing  coav;sr« 
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•lilioa,  or  wbibt  walking  in  the  Midi.  Coats  were 
of  velyet»  without  collars,  having  extreme^  large 
tiaaging  sfeerea,  and  button-holes  of  geld  em- 
broidery; whilst  the  cravats  were  of  the  rich- 
ttt  lace,  loosely  tied,  and  hanging  down  the 
front  of  the  waistcoat.  Abont  this  period  were 
introduced  the  large  head-dresses  worn  by  ladies  : 
the  hair  being  strained  over  a  toupee  of  silk  and 
cotton  wool,  and  carried  up  considerably  more 
thasi  the  length  of  the  face ;  the  whole  being  deco- 
rated with  a  profusion  of  furbelows,  and  having 
long  lappets  of  Brussels  or  point  lace  hanging 
from  it.  The  waists  were  worn  very  long,  with 
Btomaehers  of  velvet  covered  with  jewels. 

Such  wer^  Ifae  priiidpal  featuroaof  English  cos- 
toxne,  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry; from  which  a  gradual  change  brought  the  na- 
tional habit  to  its  present  appearance,  though  ~  it 
would  require  a  volume  to  describe  its  progress. 

With  these  notices,  also,  terminate  the  present  Il- 
lustrations of  British  History ;  the  chief  intent  of 
which  has  been,  although  very  slightly  executed,  to 
introduce  the  subject  to  those  to  whom  it  may  be  re- 
ally novel,  and  to  show  by  what  means  the  outlines 
of  ancient  events,  may  be  filled  up  in  vivid  colours 
and  costume.  The  knowledge  of  these  partrcn- 
lars,  ought  ever  to  be  united  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory itself;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be 
found  to  excite  additional  interest  in  the  juvenile 
mind,  when  the  very  habits,  manners,  and  familiar 
customs  of  ancient  times  were  thus  brought  into 
view,  in  contrast  or  illustration.  If,  then,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  a  simple  knowledge  of  dates  aiid 
eveints  is  of  great  value,  how  much  must  its  im- 
portance be  increased,  when  it  is  joined  to  that  i^ 
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tinMite  acqnainUnoe  with  the  pecutiaritieft  of  die 
tioiei  they  refer  to  ?  The  remembrance  of  the  one, 
impress  a  plain  fact  upon  the  recollection  ;  but  to 
be  familiar  with  the  other,  forms  it  into  an  hiatoii'  I 
cal  picture,  endows  it  with  life  aiid  trt&th,  atfid  it 
becomes  nvid  like  the  reality. 
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